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In the present edition the alphabetical form, usual in gazetteers, 
has been adopted, and a fnll Index has been added, so that the diffi- 
culties in tracing information, complained of in the first edition, will 
be removed, and the descriptions of rivers and mountain ranges, 
especially, will be found concentrated in one easily discoverable place, 
instead of being scattered over many parts of the Gazetteer. A 
great portion of the matter contained is either quite new or has been 
newly adapted for the purposes of this work. Thus the long articles 
on A'sirgarh, Balaghat, Burhanpur, Mandhata, Ni- 
m a r, and the "W a r d h a district have not before been published, while 
those on the Bilaspur, Damoh, Mandla, Ralpu r, and Up- 
per Godavari districts mainly consist of extracts fi’om the Land 
llovenue settlement reports, written afiber the publication of the first 
edition. The remaining articles too have been cai’cfiilly revised, word 
by word, and in many cases amplified, so that at least one-half of the 
body of the work is new. An introductory sketch of the Province 
has also been prefixed, containing a geological description of the Pro- 
vince by T. Oldham, Esq., LL.D., Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and statistical tables and a glossary of vernacular 
words have been appended. 

But though no time, tod, or care has been spared in making 
the present edition as complete as possible, it is not to be expected 
that a work written and compiled under the unintermittent pressure 
of severe official duties should be free from many imperfections. 
Pi’oceeding, too, from the hands of many writers, the Gazetteer neces- 
sarily shows great diversities both of form and of substance. Thus it 
must be confessed that some of the articles do not reach the standard 
of the excellent descriptions of N agp u r (by Mr. M. Low), Chanda 
(by Major Lucie Smith), and B as tar (by Major Glasfurd), in the 
first edition, — or of Bilaspur (by Mr. Chisholm), and N i m a r and 
its- places of interest (by Captain J. Forsyth) in the present edition ; 
but however deficient in uniformity, the articles all possess this com- 
mon recommendation, that they were written on the spot by local 
officers, thoroughly familiar with their subjects. It ■would not have 
been difficult to I’ecast the information, thus ol^tained, m one rigid 
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mould for all districts, but in the process all the genuineness, indivi- 
duality, and fi’eslmess of the local descriptions would have evaporated, 
and substantial value would have been sacrificed to form. The ori- 
ginal arrangement of the district articles has therefore in most cases 
been retained, revision being confined to the correction of the more 
prominent errors, and (where necessary) to tlic simplification of the 
style. 


The most effectual method of obtaining a really good description 
of the country is probably that recently adopted by the Government 
in some of the other provinces of India, where the task has been en- 
trusted to selected experts, qualified both by literary skill and by 
special knowledge to collect and givo the best possible shape to all the 
information available from local or other sources. But the present 
reproduction of the Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, was almost ready for 
the press when the Government of India promulgated its scheme for 
a general gazetteer, and directed that the local compilations should 
be so constmoted as to admit of their ready combination into an 
Imperial Dictionary of Geography for India, It was therefore too late 
to attempt so thorough an alteration of scheme as these instructions 
would have involved, and considering the great cost of special 
faulty of carrying through an official pubKcation 
0 8 at all, it was thought better to take advantage of its com- 

plekon, even in an imperfect form, and to trust to a future revision 
tor brmgmg it up to the level which will no doubt be attained by its 
more matured^ successors in other parts of India. There was, how- 

nf TIT advantage of some of the suggestions 

VT* been deputed by the Govem- 

10 ^ ^^spect the progress of provincial gazetteers, and it 

s n^dless to say that where it has been possible to make the addi- 

value to have given an increased 


hv fT.o^ of transliteration employed has been that approved 
oveinment of India, Auz. the Jonesian or Wilsonian system, 
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without diacritical marks. To scientific readers it may be necessary 
to explain that in a few cases where the conventional spelling, and 
indeed pronunciation, had departed very widely from tho correct 
form, a compromise has been adopted. Thus, for instance, Sivari 
Narayan has been spelt Seorinarain. There has been some 
difficulty in showing the Arabic letter t without the usual expedient of 
an apostrophe; but few Persian words occur in so remote a province as 
this, and those few have ordinarily been spelt in tho manner adopted in 
Wilson’s Glossary. Tlie vowel c has also been accented in a few 
Avords whose pronunciation might otherwise have puzzled an unskilled 
reader. For names of places in other parts of India, especially in the 
case of well known localities, such as Cuttack and C a av n p o r e, 
the conventional spelling has been retained. 

To general readers it should bo explained that the vowels c and n 
and the accented a and i should be given tho open soimd as in Ita- 
lian. The unaccented a should bo pronounced something hke tho ii in 
the English word ‘ but,’ and tho unaccented i like the i in the English 
word * it.’ 

In conclusion it is necessary to request indulgence for occasional 
typographical on’ors, especially in the names of places. It must always 
be hard to ensure entire accuracy in the introduction of a new system 
of spelling, and in the present case there has been the additional diffi- 
culty, that while the work was printed at Bombay, the proofs were 
corrected at Nagpur, more than five hundred miles off, and some- 
times in even more distant places, so that close supervision was not 
possible. 


CHAELES GRANT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENT.ItAL DESCRTn’lON, 


Genernl wnnt of knowledge regarding G o n d w it iin— Travellers’ Tales— True wonders of 
the conntry — rorinalion of the Central Provinecs — Their original ninnlgamation under 
the name of G o u d wun a — H i n d il cneronehincnts ; and partition of the country 
between Northern and Sonthcrn II i n d li s — nennion of Northern and Southern 
‘ G 0 n d w a n a under the Mar a t h a s — Isolated position of the ]irescnt province— 
Physical subdivisions — Physical Geography — Scenery — Narhada conntry — The 
rivers — Natural hcautics — Hill conntry — Removal of ohstaclcs to its soltlcmont— 
Forest country — N il g p li r plain — C h It a 1 1 { s g a r h. 


Ten years ago the country which is now called the Central Pro- 
vinces was for the most part a terra iurag- 
rcgS[g gTjI d ? d n! " Englishmen. So lal oly as 1 853, when 

the Groat Trigonometrical Survey of India 
had been at work for half a century, and the more detailed surveys 
for some thirty years, Sir Erskinc Perry, addressing the B o m b a y 
Brancli of the Royal Asiatic Society, wrote, “ At present the G o n d w ana 
“ highlands and jungles comprise such alarge tract of unexplored coun- 
" try that they fonn quite an oasis in our maps. Captain Blunt’s inter- 
esting journey in 1 795, from B o n a r c s to Raja m a n d r i, gives iis 
almost all the information wo possess of many parts oftho interior.”*'* 
In those days such a description would scarcely be applicablo anj’wherc 
out of Central Africa ; and it is difficult to realise that at so compara- 
tivel}’^ late mid well knoAvn a period of Indian history as the Vicero- 
galty of Lord Dalhousie, a country, great part of which had been for 
years under tho prosaic but regular administration of Magistrates 
and Collectors, should havo lain so comiilotely beyond the ordinary 


^ Journnl of Ihc R o m h n y Brniich of the Roynl Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 302 
(.Tnnimry 1R.')3). 
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camnts of information. Even witliin the last fifteen years Surveyors 
and JCssionaries have lost months of work in the fertile Narbad^ 
valley from the preralent idea that camp life there vras dangerous till 
January. If one of the gardens of India could be thus misrepresented, 


no mamls vere too great to gain credence regarding the really wild 


Trarcllcn’ Tales. 


interior. The Southern Forests are marked 
in old maps as inhabited by men who live 


in trees, and though fancy never went so far as to reproduce the men 


"whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” there were whispers 
of " anthropophagi” — snaked savages who ate their relations ;* while 
others a little liigher in the scale, who had both religion and social ties, 
recognised the one chiefly by human sacrifices, and the other by taking 
their victims from among alien tribes only.f The writings of three 
such distinguished men as Sir Eichard Jenkins, Sir Wilham Sleeman, 
and Sir Donald Macleod { should have done much to dissipate the 
curious obscurity which shrouded the centre of our Indian Empire; 
but with the exception of Sleeman’s "Bambles of an Indian Official,” 
these works were not very generally difi*used; and all who have been 
interested in Indian public lifewiU remember that Sir E.Temple’s first 
report on the Nagp fir Promce was awaited ndth almost as much 
curiosity as if it had been a story of exploration in a new country. In 
e cig it years which have since elapsed almost every comer of the 
province has been searched out, and though under a stronger light the 
g ooiny man els of the interior have mostly shrunk doivn to common* 


are armed mtli bows and arrows ; never 
Sors. jungles ; arc ’saS S 

enteriainment takes place toihSww 
uu A%rfr, p. 24, Edn N il g p “ G 

huntfomra,lg“cK ^ 

*V%«r. p. 2.3, IMn. x ^ SOds/’-AV It. „„ 

. t Sir R. Jc„ki,{s« Report on the Territories of the Ittij.i of N d g p ,l 
« Rambles and llceollcclions of nn Indian Official.” 

IJengnl and A'grn Guide and Gazetteer, 1842. 
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place dimensions, the process has disclosed many curious peculiarities in 
the people and the country "which may interest oven the general reader. 
The accusation of cannibalism against the Bandarwas seems 
to have been derived from their taste for eating monkeys.® Human 
sacrifices undoubtedly occurred in the State of B a s t a r until a com- 
paratively late period, but they were state ceremonials, publicly con- 
ducted by a semi-emlised B, a j p u t prince, and there ai’e no traces now 
of their prevalence among the wild tribes. The M a r i s, to whom this 
practice was attributed, though tho shyest of the aboriginal I’aces, turn 
out, when better knoum, to bo cheerful, mild-dispositioned savages, 
with no pi’etensions to cleanliness, certainly, but not without a god- 
liness of their OAvn. Tho true wonders of the country are under the 

_ , surface, and may bo found in .such social 

True wonders of the country. , n,-i. 

phenomena as the Deist revival and aboli- 
tion of caste among tho Chamars,a helot people of C hh a 1 1 i s g a r Ii, 
or such historical episodes as the sway of the G- o n d dynasties, probably 
tho only aboriginal f races whichever attained so high an organisation 
as to bear up against tho Aryan power in its full development. Some- 
thing has been done to explore these byu'nys of inquiry, but thei’e is 
no want of fresh ground to travel over, and in the present stage of 
our laiowledgc probably no part of tho country has more curious pro- 
blems, whether in sociology or in physical geography, to offer to the 
student of Indian subjects. 

In 1861 this central tract of highland and valley, with its unlcnown 

_ „ , histoiy, its unsuspected resources, and its 

Formnlion of the Central •' , , i ^ , 

Provinces. strange world of wild tribes, became a 

separate dmsion of British India, uniting 

under the name of the “ Central Provinces ” tho tracts then known as 

the Nagpur Province, and the S a g a r and Narbada Tcm- 

toiies. Though those component portions are essentially distinct in 

many of their characteristics, ethnical and jiliysical, there was much in 

favour of their ainalgamatfion. Originally they had, roughly spealnng, 

^ “ Tlio B n n d n r w s would nppenr to linvc got their nnme from the monkey 
(bandar), which they cnt.” — iWr. CJiisholm's JJilAsptir Settlement Jteport, pnrn. 122. 

f Ilcrc, nnd throngiiout, tlic term “ nboriginnl ” is applied to the non-.-lrynu tribes 
for the sake of convenience merely, and not ns implying any foregone conclusion with 
regard to their origin. 
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been almost coincident ndtli the old territorial division of G- o n d av a 31 a, 

and the Gronds had sufficiently outnum- 
Their original nmalgamatiou tllg rosiduo of the AVuld tribcS, who 

knoAVn region of woods and hills, to take rank as a separate nation- 
ality amo33g the peoples of India. The Satpura plateau, wliich, 
running east and west for nearly 600 miles, may bo regarded as the 
true barrier betAveen Northern and Southern India — the lino on A\'hich 
settlers from Hindustan met the opposite AVaA'O of immigration 
from Maharashtra and the Deccan— seems to have been to 
these aboriginal tribes a great natural fastness, making life possible 
to them amid the surgings and convulsions attendant on their dis- 
placement by more powerful and higldy organised races. As they 
gained strength and confidence they quitted their earlier seats on the 
Satpura s, and occupied the rich Aralleys of the Narbada to the 
north, and of the Ward ha and Wainganga to the 'south. 
But they were as little fitted to cope AAith men of Aryan descent in 
peace as in Avar; and though slow centuries of enen'ation under an 
Indian sky had relaxed the Northern Angoitr of the races to AA’hom 
they had once before succumbed, yet in CA^eiy quality and attainment 
Avhich can give to one people supeiiority oAnr another, there was 
probably as much difference betAveen Hindus and G o n d s as there 
is now between Anglo-Americans and Red Indians, or betAveen 
Englishmen and New Zealanders. The second repulse of the aborigi- 
nal tribes, though not so rapid and violent as we may imagine the ’ 
first to have been, was more thorough, and probably more iirecoA'erable. 


, Step by stop the Gond cultiA’ators were 
H indu enGronchments. j ■ ^ 

driven back to stony summits and upland Arnl- 
leys inaccessible to the plough, and only culturable by the rude expedient 
of burning the forest and soAving in the wood-ash j while the deep rich 
soil of the plains below was gradually cleared, and occupied by a )’'early 
increasing body of enterprising fai’mers. *' Those of the aborigines who 
remained were absorbed, though never so completely as to attain equality 
Avith the people who Lad overrun them. They form at present the 
lowest stratum of the H i n d fi social system, allowed to take rank above 
none but the most despised outcastes. The Chiefs were assimilated by 
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the higher race, and found themselves slowly but inevitably trans- 
formed into Hindu rulers of a Hindu population. 

Both the Southern and the Northern plains obtained their 
Hindu population in some such manner as this, but from different 
sources. Thus it resulted that the Narbada valley and the 

country associated with it became, fi f.hni - 
mSS cally, an offshoot of B u n d e 1 k h a n d and 
era H i n d u s . M a 1 w a, while the Nagpur territory 

proper was ovcrflovTi by M ar a t h 1-speaking 
tribes from the Deccan. The Southern belt of the centi’al plateau 
may be regarded as debatable land, where the two races meet, each, 
however, retaining its own distinct characteristics. TheMarathd 
descendant of a rice-eating race, bred in a tropical but equable cli- 
mate, has neither the physical energy nor the independence of the 
peasant of the Narbada, In dress and appearance the contrast 
between the two races is striking ; and on a gala day when a southern 
crowd presents a mass of white clothing and enormous red turbans, 
the more northern people may be kiiown by their costume of mhoioa 
gi’een, and their jaunty, compactly -twisted head-dress of white cloth. 
Though the difference in latitude and elevation is not considerable, 
there is a most perceptible ^nation in the climate and products 
“ below and above the ghats" The Narbada country is a great 
wheat-field; while the higher temperature of the Nagpur plain, 
and its greater facilities for storage of water, are favourable to the 
production of rice ; so that the opposite advance of either race may 
in some degi’ee have been regulated by the conditions of life to which 
it had been habituated ; and the Satpuras may be regarded so far 
as a climatic as well as an ethnic boundaiy between Northern and 
Southern India. 

Wlien to the encroachments of foreign settlers succeeded the 

subversion of their native princes, and the 

Reunion of Northern and Q- o n d s lost the last trace of a separate 
Southern G 0 n d w tt 11 a under . , . , ,, , • j-n 

theMnrathiis. national existence, the two provinces still 

remained (with a brief interregnum) united 

under the dominion of the B li o n s la Itajas x>f .B e r a r, and they vrere 
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not separated until the cession of the Sugar and If arbada terri- 
tories to the British in 1818. So that notmthstanding the vrant of 
affinity ^hich has been already pointed out, and such minor incon- 
gruities as the existence in the population of TJr i y a, Tolu gii, and 
other almost equally heterogeneous elements, there was much historical 
precedent for their union. More practical arguments iu its favour were 
the difficulty of seeming anything like really strong central adminis- 
tration in charges so insignificant as the two pro^^nces would have 
been standing singly, and their distance and isolation from other 

scats of British Government. The If a g- 
sent pounce P “ province is almost entirely surrounded 

by independent and semi-independent states, 
except where it joins the S a g a r and Narbada territories ; while the 
latter, with a similar exception, only touch other British possessions at 
three points, viz. in parts of the districts of L al at p li r in the north- 
western provinces, of Khandeshin Bombay, and of the Goda- 
vari in Madras. Thus of a total boundary of some 2,700 miles, 


not more than 160 march with British territory. 

Of the nineteen districts which comprise the united province, two, 

Fiscal suMirisions. Sugar and Damoh, lie parallel to each 
other upon the Vindhyan table-land. 
Next come to the south, in the N arb a da vaUcy and its offshoots, 
the districts of Mandla, which includes the upper portion of the 
river course before it debouches into the plains, Jabalpur, Nar- 
singhpur, Hoshangabad, andapartof Nimar, the rest of 
which lies in the valley of the T a p t i. The next range of districts, 
continumg southwards, are Betfil, Chhindwfird, Seoul, and 
Mlagh^t, wMch occupy the S at pura table-land, and attain at 
their central stations a height of about 2,000 feet. Still fiirther to the 
Bout the great Nagpur plain, formed by the valleys of theTf a r dh a 

w sang a, and comprising the districts of Nagpur, 

\ ® ^ ^ ^ 0 a n d a. Eastwards, and still below 

17 a 8, is the Chhattlsgarh plain— a low plateau of red soil, 
con ammg the distnets of Raipur and Bilaspiir. In this 
^vision is also included the district of S amb al p ti r, which is not, 
owever, part of Chhattlsgarh proper, either geographically or 
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historically. It was originally attached to the South-west Frontier 
Agency of Bengal, and lies principally in the yallcy of the M ah a- 
n a d i. Last of all, to the extreme south, almost cut off by forests and 
wild semi-independent states, is a long strip of territoiy, lining the 
left bankofthe Godavari, and styled the Upper Godavari 
district. 


Thus within comparatively narrow limits follow each other a 

, , plateaii and a plain, and again in similar 

Physicnl geography. ^ i j , 

sequence, a larger plateau and a larger 

plain, ending in a mass of hill and forest, wliich is probably the very 

^^^ldest part of the whole peninsula. Even the continuously level 

portions of this area arc broken by isolated peaks and straggling hill- 

ranges; while its rugged formation and rapid slopes give to the 

greatest rivers which rise in it, such as the Narbada and T a p t i 

something of the character of mountain torrents. 

Though the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in sub- 
limity with that of the Himalaya, it is 
on the other hand as far removed from the 
monotony of the plains of Hindustan. Not only is it characterised 
by rapid and constant variety of form and level, but it pos- 
sesses a diversity of colour almost peculiar to itself. The recurring 
contrast of woodland and cultivation, which brings out so vividly 
the beauties of each, may be seen on a more imposing though not 
so wide a scale in the noble glades of the Sub-Himalayan Forests ; 
and the Central Provinces only share with the rest of Central India 
and vdth the Deccan the alternation of hill and valley, wood and 
river, wliich is so grateful to eyes fatigued by the lengthened same- 

. ness of dusty Indian plains. But pro- 

Narbnd.^ country. in- rr t i.i ^ c 

bably in no part of India are the changes oi 

soil and vegetation more rapid and marked than in the Narbada 

country. In the pleasant winter months the eye may range over 

miles of green corn-lands, only broken by low black boundary ridges 

or dark twisting footpaths. The horizon is bounded hero and there 

by hill-ranges, which seem to rise abruptly from the plain, but on 

coming nearer to them the heavy green of their slopes is found to 
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be aivided from the softer lines oftlic young wheat by broad belts of 
gravelly soil— here carpeted with short sward and dotted with noble 
trees— there uncovered and conlrasting their brown-red tints with the 
deep black of the valley lands. The epithet which occurs to almost 
every English describer in writing of those border belts is “ park-like 
but though the smoothness of tlio surface and the noble growth of 
the Mhowa trees— too valuable to fear the axe— may favour the illu- 
sion, the velvety freshness of English scenery is wanting to complete it. 
It is only in favoured reaches of tho rivers, -whore the pools never 
dry, that tho water-loving shrubs keep their verdure and brilliancy 
throughout tho year; and even 1101*0 the charm of rippling -water and 
grateful shade may not be free from that olcmont of terror which 
associates itself with all Indian conceptions of beauty. Often the over- 
hanging rock, -with its curtain of foliage, or the clump of bushes in 
tho middle of a sparkling eddy, which an artist w'Oidd select to draw, 
is the very retreat which a tiger has chosen for his summer lair, 
and- though the high rewards now paid for -wild beasts are telling on 
their numbers, the dwellers on these secluded river-banks have still 
many a - tale to recount of cattle lost, or oven of human lives 
sacrificed. 

One almost universal characteristic of the rivers is tlieii* limpidity. 

. Even in the lowlands the slrongtli of their 

cuiTents cuts down through the deep sou 
to the rock beneath ; wliile in their rapid descent through the rocky 
valleys of tlie hill-country they gather up no discolouring load of 
earthy matters ; and the play of tlie water on successive formations of 
almost every known class and texture produces an endless variety 
of form and combination, ranging from tho deep weedless pools, 
separated by dark barriers, of the streams -which cross tho basaltic 
legion, to the clear sandy beds of the rivers passing through the 
metatnorphic and sandstone formations. 

The tortuous gorge of white marble tlirougli -udiicb tlio Narbada 
Natural beauties ivii^ds with a deep silent course is now well 
known to Indian tourists, but there are 
many spots, hidden away in corners of little-travelled districts, which 
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are as well worthy of a visit. It is often said that the H i n d u s have 
no appreciation of natural beauties, but there is scarcely one of 
these lovely spots, however secluded, that has not been selected to 
point some ancient legend, or to adorn the favoured abode of some 
deity. AtAmarkantak, where the Eastern billR reach their culmi- 
nating point, in a country so rugged and difficult, that till of compa- 
ratively late years no European traveller had visited it, the sources of 
the sacred Kar b ada are guarded by a little colony of priests, who 
have reared then’ temples in the middle of the soHtary forests. West- 
wards, the caves and awftil gorges of the Mahadeo group, which 
may some day become the marvels of a hill sanitarium, are held so 
sacred that many hundreds of pilgrims have lost their lives from 
fatigue and cholera in scaling the difficult approaches to them.* The 
group of temples atMuktagiri inBetul, though selected by 
Eergussont as a type of Jain architecture, owe their reputation as 
much to their picturesque position in a wooded valley, at the foot of a 
waterfall, as to the art and taste shown in their construction. But it 
would be endless to enumerate instances. From this hiU is heard the 
sound of fairy drums, — in that lake are seen reflected the ruins of a 
buried city ; here the hill-sides have been hollowed into rude tem- 
ples, — there the confluence of two rivers is marked by some sohtary 
temple on the bluff below which the waters meet. In short almost 
every spot ofemment natural beauty or interest has been appropriated 
by a rehgion which, however debased, stiU retains something of the 
form, if not of the spirit, of nature worship. 


On the Satpuras the alternations of scenery are even more 

frequent than in the low country. The hills 
1 country. higher and more abrupt, the black-soil 

deposits are deeper, and the water-supply is more abundant. Hence 
in the midst of the grim roUing plateaus of basalt there often may 
be found little valleys cultivated like gardens, — oases of sugarcane 
and opium, which, but for their inacessibility, would tempt away the 


* The yearly fair is now stopped, 
t " History of Architecture,’* vol. ii. p. 632 (186/). 
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best cultivators of the plains. It is thought that in some of these 
upland basins— Tvhere the -winds are cooled by passing o-ver miles of 
natural vegetation, and the air even in May is clear and light— tea, 
coffee, and other delicate plants might be raised -with success, but the 
obstacles -which have so long retarded the settlement of these plateaus, 
though partially smoothed away, still eidst, and can only be surmounted 
by patient and continued energy. It is from steady settlers, pushing 
their -way by slow degrees, rather than from speculating farmers, that 
the reclamation of these wastes must be hoped. Much has been done to 
open out the country of late years. Railways from either coast run 
up to within a few miles both of the southern and northern limits of 
the plateau, and there is no more travelled highway than the road 
which, running through its heart, forms the central linV of communi- 


cation between C ale utta and Bombay. Not many years ago the 
passes, which wonid now scarcely excite notice but for the boldness of 
their scenery, were looked forward to, days beforehand, with dread 
by cartmen, and most of the carriage of the country was effected by 
means of pack-bullocks. The valleys were sufficiently smooth and 
easy in the fair weather, but a few hours’ rain would convert the 
track through them into a trough of deep black compost, in which 
every step was a labour to the most lightly laden animal. It was 
not tffi many layers of metal had been sucked in that the road was 
consohdated; and the local engineering department has now laid 
down the principle that black-soil roads should be constructed »on 
tiiepnnciples applicable to a morass.” 


These are some of the difficulties which lock up vast unoccupied 
■ of obBtaoles to its against settlers. The present state of 

™*''**’ trunk-road shows how completely they 

the other i j overcome ; but its great cost must, on 

resources and f repetition of a similar attempt from local* 

‘lingia done si»rtment to its Ejstom of roade ; some- 

to improve the cm • r ^ smooth the more difficult ascents or 
direct measures ^ ° streams. As these attempts, added to more 

encouragement, attract by degrees a few enterprising 
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farmers from tlie plains to take up the virgin land which awaits them, 
the increasing revenues and importance of the upland districts will give 
those interested in their improvement the opportunity of working for it 
on a larger scale; and though they may never attain the prosperity 
wliich tradition assigns to them in the best days of the aboriginal 
princes, it may be hoped that the day is not very far distant when 
advancing cultivation shall be strong enough to neutrahse the evil 
influences of the jimgle, and the life of a settler in these forests Rbafl 
be no longer a constant battle against tigers and malaria. At pre- 
sent it is almost incredible how quickly the ground which the hand 
of man has patiently gained, inch by inch, is swallowed up again by 
the jungle, when the pressure of regular occupation is for a moment 
intermitted. Sir William Sleeman, writing in 1826, records how a few 
days’ ill-judged zeal on the part of a mere underling threw a flourish- 
ing tract of country out of cultivation for years, and completely closed 
a line of road. There had been a bad season, and yet the collection 
of the 'revenue had been pressed on in one of the wilder subdivisions 
of the NarsinghpAr district, without allowance or consideration, 
by an overzealous sub-collector. The hill cultivators, at no time much 
devoted to their holdings, did not care to bear up against fi’esh diffi- 
culties, and deserted in a body. When better times came it was found 
impossible to re-populate the deserted villages, for they had been so 
grown Overby jungle in a year or two that the veiy village sites needed 
clearing, and tigers had so readily occupied the new coverts thus made 
for them, that even travellers shunned the countay.* The district of 
M a n d 1 a in the upper valley of the Narbada is an instance of the 
same kind, but on a much larger scale, if tradition is to be believed. 
It is said to have once returned a State revenue of over ten WcJis of 
rupees (£100,000), but its total assessment is now only Rs. 56,516, 
or little more than £5,000 a year. The high rewards now offered 
for tigers have, however, done so much to lessen danger from this 
source, that it may be almost left out of accoimt in many places in 
estimatin|f the drawbaclcs to jungle settlement. But there are still 
some great unbroken tracts of forest on which man has as yet made 


* Narsinghpfir. MSS. Records. 
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so Etlo improssion tlmi the sums alloUocl to kvopinf? «P comaunucv 
lions ave spout almost crilirol.v in c-lcariuK invny Hie conblanll.s cn- 
croachingLst, audit was on a road of this kmd that one tigrc.^s 
killed, in 1867-08, 185 men ami ATomen.® 

Though these jungle lands occupy an immense area m the 

fral Provinccc, very small part of il is mail} 

IWst country. valuable forest. The total extent of the 

Promccs, including Feudntoryships, 5s compnled to he 111,121 
square luUcs, of which only 2f>.6.5C sqtmre miles, or little more than 
onc-fourth. aro cultivated. Of this vast mass of waste land not 
above 4,000 square miles have yet been rosom'd as State fomsts. 

The rest is pnucipally covered by scrub jungle, which, though o ten 
rich in nnld fruit and other forest, produce, supidics little wood 
of value for purposes of construction. On these rugged heights 
and stony plateaus the tliiii soil can never li.ave lurnished sii?toii- 
anco for fine timber; but there is a large I'csidne of rich sheltered 
grazing lands, which would have been clothed with foivsl trees hut 
for tho improvidonco of former gcncration.s. Kot only wa.s tiinlioi 
recMcssly cut, often with so little regard to tho co.st of its removal, 
that it was allowed to lie where it fell, but each one of the more valu- 
able trees had its omi special enemy. The teak tree w.as the favountc ^ 
prey of charcoal-burners, avIio from its close-grained wood jjroduccd 
fuel of the strongest and most concentrated kind. TIic .'■•tff (.-’iimw 
rohista) when tapped supplies a A’aluable resin, and licnee A’nst mnu- 
bers of tlicso noblo trees aa’ci'o slowly killed by girdling, l^vcn more 
universally destractive was the habit of ihihijai cultivation, now 
fortunately on tho wane. 


* Li the C h il n d it district. 

tThe Vuhya system of cultivntion is thus described by Cnjit.iin II. C. E. AVerd in 
his Mandla Settlement Report, paras. 109—112:— 

“ 109. As tho Buhya cultivation comprises no small nmauiit of tlic general area, I wilt 
endeavour to describe it clearly. AVith no other instrument of agriculture but their n\c, and 
a small sicltlc (haniii) it is astonishing to see the extent of clearing one village of B sigit® 
malces on the sides of the hills on which filter Tillage is located. ^ 

" 1 10. Until lately it was their habit to select the spots for their Liihyu with an 
utter disregard for all the rules of Forest conservancy. Ulicrc the trees are large and 
most numerous, there would the £ a i g a resort, and in the cold-weather months cut down 
suSident wood to cover pretty closely the whole of the area he meant to bring under 
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The system of Forest conservancy introduced in 1860 has not yet 
had time to repair the ravages of centuries, and the northern part of 
the province is almost without tree-forests, except in the wild inac- 
cessible country where the highlands merge into the valley, around 
and below the sources of the sacred river at A m a r k a n t a k, or in the 

cultivation. In May and June, just before tlie setting in of the rains, tbis n’ood, and the 
brushwood in which it has fallen, is set dre to, and almost before the lire is out the 
B a i g d s may be seen rabing up the ashes, and spreading them over tlie whole 
surface of their field. This is done cither with a bundle of thorns, or with long 
bamboos, until there is a superstratum of about an inch of ashes spread over the ground. 
In these ashes they sow Kodo {paspalnm. fnimentaceum), Kutlii (panicum miliaceum), 
and occasionally ' a poor specimen of rice called here From heing on the side 

of a hill, the ashes arc cut up into furrows hy the action of the rains, and often much of 
the seed must be washed away altogether ; but sufficient seems to remain for the B a i g d ’ s 
wants. "When sown, the field is fenced round very roughly and strongly, small trees being 
felled so ns to fall one on to the other ; tho interstices nre filled in with bamboos, and 
the boughs arc carefully interlaced, so that the smallest kind of deer cannot effect an 
entrance. In addition to this, where there is any danger of the crops being eaten up by 
buffaloes or bison, which push through any ordinary fence, the B a i g d s bury a line of 
broad-bladcd spears, called dansds, in the ground, at about the spot where these beasts 
would land if they jumped the fence ; they then watch their opportunity, and sneaking 
round to tho opposite side, give a series of yells, which send the cattle off terrified 
over or through the fence. Generally more than one is w'oundcd, and often one killed 
on the spot ; the rest, once started, make straight away, and never visit that field again. 
In tho fences round these •* Bemars,” ns these patches of cultivation are called, are 
usunllj' two or three cunningly-contrived traps for small deer, something on the principle 
of the old figure of four, and several nooses for peacocks, hares, &c. These the B aigd 
carefully examines every morning, and great is his delight when occasionally he finds a 
panther crushed under one of the figurc-of-four traps. 

“111. One of these " Bewjflw” lasts the B ni gil nt the outside three years. He 
usually leaves sufficient wood on the ground the first season to last for a second season’s 
burning ; the third year, if by chance he should make up his mind to stick to one 
field for so long, his labour is much enhanced, ns he has to cut and drag the wood for 
some little distance and lay it over his fields ; in addition to this, the outturn of the 
crops falls off every year ; so that altogether the B a i g a has every inducement to change 
the locale of his cultivation, and where no restriction has been put on his movements, as 
a rule he docs so. 

“ 112. It takes six or seven years before one of these old “ Bemars ” is sufficiently 
covered with wood again to make it worth the B a i g a ’ s while to cultivate it a second 
time ; in three years it is probably densely covered with brushwood ; but tbis, if burnt, 
leaves so liltle ash, that it has to be largely supplemented with timber ; and as this has 
been previously cut all round the clearing, it becomes a work of supererogation to take 
up one of these old plots before the wood has well grown, when other and more suitable 
land is available.” 
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deep valley of the D o n w a, hommod in between the S u !• ji u r 4 plateau 
and the precipitous masses of thoM a b a (1 o o liills. Itis further south, 
in the hill Chiofsliips which border the .K i g p u r and C h h a tt i s . 
g aril plains, that the natural forests have suftered least. In these 
almost unexplored ^vilds the population is too scanty to hnvo made 
any serious impression on the dense woods which surround them. 


Passing from the lulls and forests to the lowlands again, it may 
„ , , , . be said that the western i)ortion of the 

Nagpur plarn has little to distinguish 
it in external character from the country north of the Ghats” 
There are the same low volcanic hills, and the same deep black- 
soil bottoms ; but to tho east, in the B h a n d a r a and p.'irts of the 
Chanda district, comes in the far more picturesque met amorphic 
formation. Hero the soil may be lighter, but tho intermixture of hill- 
ranges and the levels of tho country loud thonisclvcs to the construc- 
tion of magnificent reservoirs, which contribute as much to tho beauty 
of the sceneiy as to the prosperity of tho people. In this “ Lake 
Region, an irrigation lank “ is not a piece of water with regular banks, 
“crowed with rows or avenues of trees, with an artificial dyke and 
sluices, and with fields around it, but it is an irregular cxjianse of 
“ water ; its banks are formed by rugged hills, covered with low forests 
“that fringe the water Avhero the wild beasts repair to drink; its ' 
ttil shaped out of spurs from tho lulls, arc throwm athwart 

^^thehoUows, a part only being formed by masonry ; its sluices often 
^consist of chasms or fissui’es in tho rock; its broad surface is often, 
M fto aonsoott appmehe.. la« iato surging and croalod u-aves.”* 
Thu^tof tluse laies-tte at Ka wogao n-is sevontecn miles 
and to n depth in places of 90 feet, llm averam) 
^pabemg40feet Therrhok oftins vastwter storagTto ton 

reBpeetiX““'“ ° “‘■'“'“"to 860 and 540 yards in length 

The N 4 g p d r plain is t^a^d on tho oast by a roehy barrier 
ChhttttiBgarh. wluch divides it from the low-lying plateau 
: fato^asOhhattlsga rh, or the » thirby- 

* Sir B. Temple’s Admmistration Beport of tlie Central Provinces, for 1801- C2. p.C. 
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six forts.” Land-locked on every side by deep forests or hill-passes, 
and remote from all centres, whether of eastern or more modern 
western civilisation, this little principality was till of comparatively 
late years the least known portion of the obscurest division of India. 
Its central portion is an open plain, now so fertile that it is known to the 
bands of B a n j a r d s, who annually come with their long train of pack 
cattle to cany off its surplus produce, as ‘Khalaut'i,' or the ‘ Land of the 
Threshing-floors.’* But tins agricultural wealth is new. The marks 
of human settlement have not hitherto gone beyond the bare necessi- 
ties of agi’icultural life, and the great central plain ofChhattis- 
g a r h is to the eye most uninnting. Nature has provided a wide 
extent of fertile soO, and settlers have "within the last quarter of a 
century multiplied and prospered ; but they have not yet had time, 
nor perhaps gained confidence, to surround themselves with the 
amenities of Indian life. Great consignments of grain are sent out 
almost annually to feed the cotton-growdng population of the 
"W a r d h a valley, and even now C h a 1 1 i s g a r h exports wheat to 
the wheat countiy round Jab alp ur, and rice to the rice country 
lying in the lower valley of the M ah a n a d i.t But the granary of 
other countries is as yet rich in nothing but grain. In ordinary 
seasons the poorest cultivator revels in food, only to feel its depri- 
vation more keenly when rain fails and natm’e stints her supplies; 
hut he is ill clothed and ill lodged ; he drinks dirty water ; and he 
has heard of and seen such' tenable suffering from pestilence, that the 
name of cholera is enough to set the whole country in "wild commo- 
tion. There are, perhaps, few who would realise in the long treeless 
plain, -with its frequent clusters of mud huts, and borders of inhospi- 
table ravine and jungle, the capabilities of a country which, even in its 
present raw stage, supports its own tlmee millions, and in spite of 
difficult communications sends out of its surplus enough to feed some 
two hunch’ed thousand more annually. 


* The original meaning of this "n-ord is somewhat uncertain. By the people of the 
country it is pronounced ns written above. It may be derived either from EhiltUu 
signifying 'low rice land’; or from /r/mfdoa/t, meaning 'abounding in threshing-floors.* 

f In 18G8-G9 the exports were, wheat to J nb a 1 p d r, 211, G87 mounds; rice to 
M a h it n n d f valley, 53,504 mounds. 
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Diversity of tlic geological chnracler of tlic country— General correspoiuleiicc of geolegi. 
cal and physical areas— Geological groups. Crulnlliiie and inelmnorphic rori.'i-' 
Sub-mctamorpliic rocks — I'inil/iijnn series— (ioal-benring rock.s — Sul)disi>ion<— 

S (tip u r il eoal-ficlds— Western liiiiit — Htlnspiir coal-fields — ^M'nrdlid Birtr 
coal-fields — G 0 d d r a r { and D r a n li 1 1 u —KUmlfit siih-group — J'nnehrt striff— 
Jabulpir beds — Mahit/eo beds — Lamrta beds — lutcrtrnppean .ccrics — Deer an 
trap features— Post trappean deposits — ^Tertiary coiigloinemtc.s— O»'ifcrons gravtlj 
— Stone implements — Saline sands and clays— Surface soils— /fe^nr. 

(For tlie following skclcli of' the goology of the pronnee? I am 
indebted to the kindness of T. Oidimtn, Esq., LL.!)., Sujicrtnicndnit 
of the Greological Survey of India.) 

To give a general description of the geologiciil structure of the 

, Central Frorinces in any detail ivottld in- 

Divcrsity of tbc geological i .1 . ... 

cliaractcr of tlvc country, necessity of entering upon a discu.s- 

sion of the geology of India at large, as 
these provinces contain ropresentalives of iilniost all the formations 
known to occur within Indian limits, although frequently these are 
much better seen in other districts, and ought therefore more correctly 
to be described ia connection with the locality wliore (bo most tATiical 
sections occur. In the very brief notice wliich follows I am there- 
fore compelled to presuppose a certain amount of acquaintance with 
Indian rooks, and the classification of them. It is also nccossaiy to 
state t at the few descriptions which follow have been drawn up under 
great pressure as to time, and while actively engaged in field work of 
an important and intricate nature, and away from all maps and records. 

The Central Provinces, divided into nineteen districts, naturally 

Gcnwiii correspondence of separate areas, corrcs- 

gcological and physical areas, ponding to well-marked pliysic.al features. 

a general 
districts 
iteau, and 
the name 
consider- 


— uibvu lu it Similar^ 

a^eement with the geological structure. To tlie north 
0 bagar and Damoh are altogether on the Yindhyai 
alarge part of their surface is foimed of the deposits to wl 
Vmdhyan has been given . Those arc, however, concealed ( 
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able ai’eas by the overfloAnng volcanic rocks of the great Deccan 
trap area. Physically also these districts (as is aU the Vindhyan 
plateau) arc connected with the coimtry to the north, all the drainage 
of the area being into the Ganges valley. Immediately to the south 
of the Vindhyan escarpment, along the marked depression of the 
Narbada valley, lie the four districts of J abalpdr, Narsingh- 
pur, Hoshangabad, and Nimar (taking them in order from 
east to west), which are in great part on alluvial and tertiary deposits, 
with a narrow belt of older rocks along the southern side of the valley. 
South of the Narbada valley rise the extensive highlands constitu- 
ting the S a tp ur a range, or its continuation, which are in great part 
formed of the Deccan traps resting upon crystalline rocks, or upon 
sandstone and other rocks of later date. Of this region M a n d 1 a 
occupies the extreme eastern end, bounded by the steep escai^ment 
of the ti’appean plateau, near to the edge of which the Narbada 
Eiver has its source at A m a r k a n t a k. Along this same range to the 
west lie parts of Balagh at, Sooni, Chhindwara, and Betul. 
South and south-east of the S a t p u r a ranges lie the remaining dis- 
tricts. Bilaspur, Eaipur, and Sambalpur lie in the great 
drainage basin of the M a h a n a d i. The two fonner occupy the low 
plain country of ^Chhatti sgarh, formed principally on rocks 
boheved to belong to the Vindhyan series, with a part of their area 
covered by coal-bearing rocks. Sambalpur is in a rugged jungly 
country composed of crystalline and motamorphic rocks. The great 
drainage basin of the Godavari on the other hand includes Nag- 
pur, Bhandara, W ardha, Chanda, and Sironcha. Theso 
districts have no very considerable elevation. Tho two first are prin- 
cipally on gneissose rocks, ndth much trap in N a g p li r ; W a r d h a 
is almost entii*ely on trap-rocks ; Chanda and Sironcha have a 
very varied structure, including more or less of all the formations that 
have been named. 

These formations may be noticed in ascending order. Tho 

crystalline and metamorphic rocks have not 

Geological groups. jj,g ygfc jjQgn descl’ibcd in any great detail. 

Crystnlliuc and mctnmorpliic Q-ngigg gf different varieties, often highly gra- 
nitoid, predominates. The frequency with 
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wliich tliese rocks appear sho'ws lioiv closely to the surface tliey form tlw 

substratum of thewhole area. They are found at intervals allround tho 

irregular boundajy or border of the trappean rocks, rising k several 

places nearly to the M height of the plateau. The principal areas 

occupied by them are inNdgpurandBhandara andk Betul. 

Also inSambalpura very large area is formed of these rocks ; but 

this is naturally connected udth, and belongs to the great Gneissic area of 

Bengal. In obscure relation to the gneiss there occasionally appear 

sub-metamorphic rocks, scliists, slates, and 
Sub-metamorpmc rooKB. . rm , x 

quartzites. These may be seen at many 

pokts along the borders of the N a r b a d a valley, from the north-east 

of Jabalpur kto ITimar. 

The gre&tVindliyan series of strata which form so prominent and 
' Findhyan scries. important a feature in the geology of Hin- 
d u s t a n are the nest deposits k succession 
of age found k the Central Provkces. There is, however, a wide and 
complete separation of these from the gneissose rocks. They are 
universally unconformable to the latter, and they exliibit little or no 
mmeral alteration, and only very locally any marked mechanical dis- 
turbance. The range or escarpment, from which the name of the 
series has been adopted, forms the northern boundary .of the Nar- 
b a d d A'alley, and the districts of S a g a r and D a m o h are occupied 
by the upper member of the series — the Bhdnrci' and Rcwi groups. 

Each of these groups consists of a strong band of sandstone restkg 
upon shales with subordinate limestone — an arrangement which, 
coupled with the nearly horizontal position of the beds, has, through 
the operation of denudation, produced the peculiar surface features of 
the country, namely, local plateaus bounded by precipitous scarps, 
overlooking broadly undulatkg valley-plains — ^featm’es even better 
seen k the Rewa countiy. The Bijerdgho garh pargana k 
e north-east comer of the J ab a 1 p u r district lies withk the geolo- 
gic region of the Son valley, where the Bower Vmdhyan rocks 
are so well exposed ; they consist of less uniform alternations of shales, 
san s ’i®s,mdbandedliinestones,withsome peculiar compactsilicious 
(c ei y an jaspery) layers, veiy homogeneous and regularly bedded. 
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Along the eniii’o southern margin of the Vhidliyan area those rocks 
both ‘ Upper ' and * Lotoei' ’ are much crushed and contorted, but 
they are only locally (m the south^-n^cst) penetrated by igneous rocks, 
probably of the same period as those of the great basaltic area. The 
extensive plains ofBilaspur and Raipur are formed on rocks very 
similar in composition, arrangement, and external relations to those of 
the Lower Vindliyan formation as seen to the north, and these extend 
from here along the upper courses of the M a h a n a d i into very close 
proximitj'-, if not actual continuity, with the similar deposits in the 
Chanda and Sironcha districts, and beyond the limits of the 
Central Provinces to the south, extend at inteiwals into the Madras 
Presidenej’^, where they cover an immense area in the K a d d a p a and 
K a r n u 1 districts. Our knowledge of these detached areas is not 
as 3 '^ot sufficient to justify an assertion that they were once continuous, 
although the strilring identity in lithological character of the several 
deposits lends strong support to this %uew. Throughout all these widely- 
extended deposits there is constant physical evidence of their having 
been accumulated in comparatively shallow water, and so far under 
physical conditions favourable to life. The sandstones are false-bedded 
and beautifullj’^ ripijled on their surfiices, each successive bed often for 
hundreds of feet in thickness sho'wnng its own ripple-marked surface. 
ITor is there anything in their mineralised condition to suggest the 
chance of subsequent obliteration of organic remains, had they ever 
been imbedded or become fossilised. Yet no success has hitherto re- 
warded our most careful scarcliings for such traces of early existences. 

Passing upwards in the liistorical succession of rocks, wo find iu 

„ , , , India a wide gap in the Geological record 

Conl-beanng rocks. , v. i t i 

between the Vindliyan rocks just alluded to 
and the next succeeding series of deposits, in which are included the 
coal-boaring rocks. The whole face of the comitry wherever these 
occur must haA^e been entirely renrodelled by long-continued denuda- 
tion and other causes before the commencement of the deposit of thi.s 
great plant-bearing series of beds. This series has attracted much 
attention, both from its economic imiiortanco, and from the fact that it 
is in all its groups more or less fdssilifcrous. And the proper sub- 

•1 rjtff 
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division of it as i-epresented at distant localities lias been tbe subject 
of much study. Nor has the detailed examination of the country yet 
been sufficiently extended to admit of a final decision of this question. 
Tlnee great groups have, however, been thoroughly established— 
the TdlcMr, the BaanHd, and the Pmicki 
Subdivisions. rocks, and representatives of these three 

great groups have been found wherever the general series occurs. It 
is only as to the exact limits of each that any question still exists, 
which can only be answered after more detailed examination. This 
question is, however, of high practical importanoe, because of the three 
series which I have mentioned only one is proved to contain workable 
beds of coal. The TdlcMr rocks below contain no coal, and the Panchet 
rocks above are equally without any coals, the whole of the workable 
beds of coal of this geological epoch being found confined to the 
DaniMd rocks. 

The largest area occupied by the rocks of this great series within 

the Central Provinces lies in the hilly re^on 
SdtpurA coal-field. ^ south of Hoshang&bad and 

Narsinghpur, partly within the boundaries of these districts, but 
principally belonging to Chhindward, and embracing the P a c h- 
mar hi orMahddeo hills. At the base of the series we find the 
characteristic deposits of the TdZcMr group — ^greenish silt beds, breaking 
up into small splintery flakes and sharp fragments, and hence called 
needle shales, and greenish brown or whitish earthy felspathic sand- 
stones, in cither of which pebbles and large bouldei’s are often irregu- 
larly scattered. Often these are veiy numerous and form a distinct 
bed, to which, from its peculiar constitution, the name of “ Boulder” Bed 
as been given. These rocks, generally speaking, are found at the 
edges of the field, or weathered out in the deep valleys. The thickness 
of this group is variable, never very great, and it is locally altogether 
apped. In the Narbada it covers by far tbe larger portion of 
e area. As noticed, no coal has over been found in the TdlcMr rooks, 
V 17 rarely any of the dark carbonaceous shales which are so £"0- 
q n accompaniment of coal, with the exception of a fow thin and 
rregiuav streaks which invariably mark the transition of these TdlcMr 
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rocks into tlio Damitdci (Bardhar) rocks above. This Damttdd series is 
cliicfly made up of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic sandstones, with 
subordinate beds of blue and carbonaceous shales and coal. In B e n- 
g a 1 and towards the east tliis scries is of great thickness, and is easily 
divisible into several distinct groups. But towards the west and the 
Central ProAuncos the series is of much diminished tliickness, and the 
subdivisions so well marked in Bengal are not recognisable. The 
beds of coal in the same Avay are much fewer and less important. 
These variations appear to have only a local development when viewed 
in detail, while on a general comparison the facts would seem to be ex- 
pressed b}’’ saying that the Pancliei series, which immediately succeeds 
the coal rocks assumes towards the west a much greater thiclaiess and 
importance than in tho east, wliile the Damttdei series has been much 
less developed. In the Narbada valley the latter series is rejme- 
sented by one group of bods only, which belong to tho lowermost 
group recognised in Bengal (the Bardhar), of no great thickness, 
and covered by an immense scries of sandstones of vaiying age. No 

trace of an)' one of the subdirisions of this 
great plant-bearing series — Tdlcli ir, Dam Md, 
or Fanchcis — has been found to the west of about the parallel of H o- 
s h a n g a b a d (L o k h a r t a 1 a i). The Dam I'ldu rocks cover a wide 
spread of countryround the bases of tho noble Pachmarhi hills, and 
extend thence to U m r o t h and B a r k o i, about sixteen miles from 
C h h i n d w a r a. They rest in parts immediately on tho gneissose 
rocks, and are frequently succeeded directly by the gi’cat trappean 
flows. 

InBilaspur (Chhattisgarh) a largo area of widely 

undulating country along tho H a s d u— an 
Biltispi'ir coni fic ds. affluent of the M a li d n a d i — is also formed 

of those rocks, and coal has long been knoum to exist there in some 
•quantity. Tho district has not been examined as yet, and no trust- 
worthy information exists as to the quantity or quality of this coal. 

In the Chan da district again, and in Berar adjoining, similar 

Bav&lcar rocks are found resting upon tho 
W a T d li U River coal-fields. Tdlclih beds, and occupying a 


Western limit. 
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very small area in <lio large field of sands! ones wliielj there occur. 
At least one thick gi'oup of hods with coal is known in ■\\hich the coal 
itself exhibits the same characters which disiingni-^h the bed in die 
BaraUr series olsca'licrc—that is there is rapid and considerable a ari- 
ation in flio tliickncss and quantity of the coal. Beds of great thick- 
ness Jiavc, however, been met with, and there is a very large .snjiply 
therefore of useful fuel. 


Similar roclcs extend down the valley of the G o d a v a r i and tlie 

„ ... Pra ah it a for a longdistance, occurring 

GodttvnrlnndPrnnimi . , \ 

m dctnclicd locahties separatca by vnde 

ridges of the older fornntions. Near the month of the Tsil Iliver 
about fourlcon miles above D n in a g u d c m, both TtiMiir and JhmfiJo, 
rocks oectn’, the latter containingcoal, which fonr. the bed of thoEiver 
Godavari for some distance, and have probably a considerable ex- 
tension; and coal is also luiomi to occur about thirty-four miles to 
the south of the same town, visible on the hanks of the river. 

^^0 arc not ns yet able to speak so certainly of the limits and 
relations of tho beds whicli occur iimnedintcly above these coal-bearing 
rocks, so fiir at least as parts of the country nndor notice arc con- 
cerned. In the Narbada valley coarse conglomeratic sandstones 
•\nth ferruginous bands, which arc believed to bo the ro])resentativcs of 
tho Panclict rocks of Bengal, come in immediate succession on the 
BardkaMs (Moli pini, &c.). And similar rocks occur in tho same 
relation in the nidc flats of Chhatt'.sgarh, and probably at the 
intomecliatc locality of the C h li i n d w a r a fields. 

But passing into tho drainage basin of tlio Godavari, a senes 
KumtJil sul-group. I’ocks of peculiar lithological character 

. . locally abounding in fossil plants, is met 

j no exact representatives of which arc as yet known elsewhere, 
n eir general mineral aspects they come very near to tho ordinary 
Bengal, and they appear to pass upwai'ds into ^ 
w1i^p1^h° repiosontativcs of these, but tho prevailing form of fern of 
. the fossilised fronds, is one (GlossojHem browninm) 

beds -Ji! known to extend up to the Panchei horizon. Those 

lerofoic seem to indicate either a commencement in the 
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basin of tlio G- o d ii v a r i of the deposition of rocks liaving the peon- 
liar minora character of the PnvcJinl beds at a much earlier period 
than in Bengal into ■which these ferns continued to exist : or the flora 
of the Godavari basin had not been subjected to the same influen- 
cing causes, resulting in a marked change in its character, which in 
Bengal led to the well-defined separation as to fossils of the Fav- 
rhefs and upper groups of the Damiida rocks {Rdii'iganj). I am 
disposed to think that, viewed in a very general way, it gives the 
truer representation of the facts to consider these local rocks, not- 
withstanding their contained plants, as belonging rather to the 
PavrJiH scries than to the Dnmudd. And there is one very im- 
portant practical reason for this also, inasmuch as no workable 
coal has yet been found in either of these grou])s, while it has invari- 
ably been seen to occur where rocks of the undoubted DoniinU ago 
arc developed. 

A local name was pro^^sionally given to those rocks by jllr, W. 
Blanford, who first examined them, and as this has been published 
(although unintentionally), it may be retained as a useful subdhision. 
One of the largest areas of these rocks in the N a g p u r country is 
close to the important military station of K a m t h i, and from this cir- 
cumstance !Mr. Blanford spoke of them as the Kdmfhi beds. They 
consist, lithologically, of hard compact gritty sandstones, fine varie- 
gated sandstones, coarse loose-textured sandstone, very fine-grained 
deep and bright red and buff argillaceous or argillacco-silicious siuul- 
stoncR, and bands of hard very ferruginous jicbbly grits. 


These rocks cover an area of about twenty-five miles long from 
north-west to .south-east near Ksimthi (Ksimthi to Kelod)-, 
and at the broadest parts (near P a t a n s 5i o n g i ) about eight miles 
wide. Over a large portion of this area the rocks are concealed by 
, thick alluvial deposits, but they arc well seen at K a mt hi, S i 1 o wsi r ii, 
Bhokara, and south and south-east of PataJisaongi, Ac. A 
small area of the much older Takhir rocks is seen north-cast of 
Bhokarsi, and a small hill north-east of Psitansaongi. Two 
other localities where these rocks arc seen have been ex])ORed within 
the area of the trap-rocks, these having been removed by denudation. 
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One— the larger of tlio two— is close to B e li si r and B si z fi r ga o n, 
about fifteen miles from Nagp ur on the road to A m r a o t. i. The rocks 
here are of the same type, but become more conglomeratic towards 
the top than is seen near Nagpur. The other inhor of these rocks 
is about thirty-six miles north-west of Nagp u r, near the village of 
Chorkhori. The rocks extend over an area of only about six 
and a half square miles in all. There is also another very small patch 
not a mile long near Khiitkhcri, about one mile south-east of the 
other. 


Passing further southward similar rocks aro more widely deve- 
loped in the Chanda district, and cover a largo area, concc.aling the 
underlying Bardliar beds ; there the rocks aro as a whole less fine- 
grained than in the neighbourhood of N a g p u r, and the tendency to 
become more conglomeratic in the upper beds of the group is still 
more markedly exhibited than in the case already noticed. Tn this 
field also they appear to he closely connected with, and to pass up 
into a great tliickness of bright red clays with thin-bedded sandstones, 
which belong undoubtedly to the Panchet series— well seen in the 


War dll d about Porsa and in the country round, goring additional 
evidence of the connection of tlio two groups. These rocks — the 
KamtM beds yield in many of their beds admirable building stones, 
while others of a coarser texture are used as millstones or quems. 
Quarries eidstatK am thi, Silowara, Bhokdrd, &c.,alsointho 
Chanda district, but owing to the compar.ativo poverty and sparso- 
ness of the population, they are here less worked than in the 
Nagpur countiy. The white argillaceous baud ■which is used near 
Chanda to-am, and which can bo traced for miles along the country, 
is very oven in texture, and can be carved into very minute forms of 
ornaments (a kind of work which is very skilhiUy done at Gha-n da), 
but It 13 rather soft. The beds, excepting the hard ferruginous peb- 
y grits, are not generally spealdng very compact, and the surface of 
tae ground becomes covered with loose sand resulting from their dis- 

co''eredby 

flno + ^ cultivated, almost the whole of 

this tiact bemg covered -with jungle, 

above. The fine amdatonoB of Kimthf, SilewdrS. *c. Imvc 
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yielded very beautiftil and numerous specimens of the large Gloss- 
opleris Browniana — a fossil-fern common in the coal-bearing rocks of 
Bengal and also in those of Australia. Similar fronds are found, 
but more rarely, in the finer beds of the vicinity of 0 h a n d a. 

We have noticed tliese so-called K&inthi beds a little more in 

f 

detail than their relative importance or a general sketch -would justify, 
because of their local development, and of the interesting fossUs 
which they contain. 

In ascending order the next important series of rocks is that to 
„ , . which the name of Pancliet has been given. 

PfiTicJlst S6n6S« ^ 

This, which is a very extensive formation 
in Bengal and in the country intervening between that and 
Jabalpur, is not so largely developed in the Central Pro-vinces. 
Indeed there is still much doubt as to the true limits and true 
parallel of many of the rocks which would probably at first be classed 
under this group. There is another peculiar feature : in the Ben- 
gal coal-fields, the so-called Lower Paiichet group, consisting prin- 
cipally of red clays, "with fine-grained, thin-bedded, often calcareous 
■ sandstones, both of red and greenish white colours, forms a set of 
beds of very considerable thickness and wide extent. But on 
passing to the west this group rapidly disappears and soon seems to be 
entirely wanting, while the Upper Pancliet group, consisting chiefly 
of coarse red conglomerates, &c., -with numerous ferruginous bands, 
becomes more largely developed, and constitutes almost the whole 
of the gi’oup. Still further to the west however, as in the G h h i n d- 
w a r a fields near IJ m r e t h, these red clays and thin-bedded fine- 
grained sandstones recur -with a considerable development. And simi- 
lar beds cover a large area on the south of the Chanda coal-field 
(P 0 r s a and aU the country around), and also appear in other minor 
patches throughout the Chanda field and in B e r d r . These pass 
upwards into coarser beds, pebbly and conglomeratic, and it is not an 
easy task to make out the exact relation of these to the adjoining 
rooks in u. country so very much covered as is the greater part of the 
Chanda district. Similar rocks arc seen again fui’ther south 
(M a 1 e d i), and hore as at M a n g 1 i to the north of C h a n d a have 
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yielded organic remains, wliicli cslablislnviih iolornble accnracy their 
time 2 )osition in the general European scale of geological formations. 
Several forms of reptiles from the f/o/rer Pa nrlmf rocks 

of Bengal, romaim of tlio rery rcmarlcablo genus 
jioiisly only knomi from Sontli Africa, and almiidanco Eitlhcm; 

(smallhralrod eraatacoansjmarfc the fauna of the lime ill Basteralndiii 

a tie OonW Provinces similar EM,cria, and a romarkaUo rcntik 

(*rf„eWm^c)lavcbccnobta 

of Chanda, nd, do tic red clays of Jfalo d i adbi'd mnnerous remains 
If i“to«s«ng Dypcreifcjicdca, fJeWnn, and some 

rocta at these different iocabfies are all hnly on or about ilic same 

by *tadcd and carcM observation), and tbat that homon ronresents 
m Mian geological homotanis the period of Iho 3W,m of eZ^ 

In the vicinity of Jabalpdr and strelebing doivn tlio valley 
JuiaipAr beds. « a r b a d si to the S h o r Eiver, and 

outcrop fringing the generaribJ^Yf also a narrow' 

eastandnorthof Jabalpdr adistinct boa’i^laiy to the 

Mr. J. G. Mcdlicott in VsdgI? recognised 

partially coal-bearing, and from tl*’ of beds is 

obscure relations, it was at fir<?f certain other 

name of Upper Darnm, with wliicrsf?^**^-*! 
quiry, supposed to be connected d n Ponding further in- 

bedded w'ere closely allied to tl ’ it iin- 

a j m a h a 1 and 0 u t c h sT° in the Jurassic beds of 

^as really no ground for sunn^- *^^at there 

true Damudd as parts of^onl" 

group was substituted for Upper JMpur 

oTtlm plat thol^rarbadd coal 

«>^'i;;andthoZwoutit^^f‘'’Tr''“ boiith-enst- 

It t Of Sou th ^^oro 

Ws were fennd pnZng IpZnZs^n 7 

b pwarcls into massive sandstones (at 
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Bandogarh) so generally identical with the rocks of the gi’cat 
M a h a d c 0 hills, that they were at once accepted as their represen- 
tatives; while below tho Jabaljt&r shales overlaid strong pebbly 
sandstones and conglomerates, which again in the southern part of 
tho same area rested upon a coal-bearing gi’oup, recognisable at once 
by its contained fossils and general character as representatives of 
tho Damiuhi scries. Tho Jabalp&r beds have not as yet been 
traced -with any cai’c in other districts, and I am unable to state their 
true limits. Their contained fossils point distinctly to a Jurassic age 
and to tho lower part of that great period. In the N a r b a d a nothing 
but plant-remains have been found. Wo may however, although 
the connection has not been traced, pomt to tho remarkable beds near 
K o t a — about five miles from S i r o n c h a — which have j-ielded several 
well-marked fish-remains (Lcpidoliis Dcccancnsis^ JEchnodxis^ &c.) 
considered as Liassic in ‘ their I'elations, as a probable represen- 
tative to the south of tho Jabidjiiir beds to tho north. There are 
also some detached patches of rock which occur in tho intermediato 
countiy which may bo ropresentalives of tho samo general age. Tho 
coal found in these Jabalpur beds is very irregularly developed 
(Slier Biver; Lametaghsit). It is jetty, and has much of tho 
character of a true lignite ; indeed in many specimens tho structure 
of tho now-carbonised stems, of which a largo portion of it is 
* made, is well pi’cservcd. It has been economised recently to a con- 
siderable extent by tho contractors on tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailwaj’. But neither in amount nor in quality does it constitute a 
source of fossil fuel of any importance in a general view. I men- 
tioned above, that imraodialely resting on tho Jabtdpur bods, 
where tho succession is best seen {South J?c?c<f), came tho massive 
sandstones of B a n d o g a r h, 'which were accepted as representatives 
of tho great Maliddco gi’oup, so well seen in tho upper and magni- 
ficent scarps of the Pachmarhi hills (Central Provinces). 


This MaMdeo group was first established after a brief exami- 
, , , nation of these hills *in 1856-57, and was 

Mahuieo beds. , 

shown to contain a vast thickness of 

massive sandstones, with many ferniginous bands which appeared to 
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be entirely unconfomable on the Bamudd, beds forming the lowr 
ground adjoining. Unfortunately the same name -was applied to rocks 
in other places which showed an approximation to the same general 
character, and which appeared to stand in the same general relation 
of an entirely unconformablo scries above the Dmniidd rocks. It was 
from the first indicated that these Mahddeo rocks woirld require 
fiirther examination. The progress of geological invktigation in 
India has since shown the necessity also of greater subdivision than . 
was at first apparent. These MaMdeo rocks, with the exception of 
a few badly-preseiwed and generally large stems, are so far as known 
unfossiliferous, and have therefore not attracted quite as mudi 
attention as some of the other series I have noticed. This absence 
of fossils also, and the detached, or compai'atively detached, positions 
in which the MaliMco rocks occur, have rendered the question of 
their geological age more difScult than it Would have otherwise been,’® 
ill’. W. Blanford, carrying up his examination of the conntiy 
from the west, gave some good reasons for supposing that tiro 
Mah/tdeo beds were the continuation and expansion of the creta- 
ceous sandstones found near B a g h in the western N a r b a d d, A 
similar general conclusion had been suggested by Mr. Hislop pre- 
viously, but without much proof. On the other hand it is right to 
stato that Mr. Medlicott, working up from the east, saw reason for sup- 
posing that the Mahadeo beds in the Narbada. districts, which 
he presumed to be truly representative of the Bandogarh rocks in 
South Rewa (and as a subordinate member of which he considered 
the JahalpAr beds), were at the same time only an upward extension 
of tbe same uninterrupted succession of deposits, which elsewhere had 
been justly believed to belong to the Pmcliet series. 

It will be seen from this that the true position of these beds has 
not as yet been fixed. "When first examined it was by me supposed 
t lat t ley, mcluding the Lameia group (to which we shall pre- 
sen y re er), represented the lowest portion of the Tertiary period. 


r«s fouS uSwX ® specimen of a true Archegosatt- 

refuted by tlio minmi i,* ™ ^ ^ ^ hnd been obtained from tbese rocks, vns at once' 
JDoinmlti beds belosy *he rock in whicli it \ns imbedded. It was from the 
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The Eev Mr. Hislop, whoso untiring exertions have done so much to 
elucidate the palceontological histoiy of the Central Provinces, was 
disposed to ■\’iew them as below all the Tortiaiy deposits, and as re- 
presenting in India the upper portion of the cretaceous epoch of 
Europe — a Anew strongly confirmed by Mr. Blanford, who was dis- 
posed to put them only a little lower in the series, wliile Mr. Medlicott 
would noAV make them much more ancient, and would place them 
in the same subdiAUsion as the Jabatpur beds, which latter are 
probably on the horizon of the Kota beds — that is he would consider 
them Loiver Jurassic.^- ' As stated, the question cannot at present 
(Janumy IS 70) be definitely settled. 


TiTien first examming the Narbada A'allcy Mr. J. G. Medlicott 

, ,, , distinguished in the country fringing tho 

Lameia beds. . ° j a a 

river to tho south, and between the 
Mahadoo lulls and Jab alp ur, a series of well-marked bods, 
Avhich ho was then disposed to consider as the uppermost group of tho 
MnbAdeo formation, and to AA'hich he applied the local name of 
Lam eta. These Lameld bods consisted chiefly of Avhitish earthy 
and silicious (chertj') limestones or calcareous muds, often a good deal 
indurated. Those sandy calcareous bods formed only a thin band im- 
mcdiatclj’’ undci’lj'ing the trappean rocks. Further and subsequent 
examination, extending more to the cast pvoA'cd that this band was 
entirely independent of tho rocks beloAv it, Anth Avhich it was associated, 
inasmuch as, follcAA-ing the trappean boundary to the south-eastwards, 
tho Lameia group Avas found to accompany tho trap-rock steadily 
and to rest indiscriminately upon all rocks, from tho gneiss up. • It 
AA'as therefore clear that it must be vieAA’ed as entirely separate from 
tho great Mali ad eo series, and as intimately connected AAuth the 
overlying trappean rocks. As noticed aboA’e, these Lametd beds 
consist chiefly of cherty and gritty limestones, Avith subordinate beds 
of a nodular limestone, loose greenish sandstone, and purplish or 
greenish argillaceous beds either sandy or marly. They liaAm been 
traced considerably south of Nagpur, and thence at intervals round 


* The n I'l j in a. li a 1 group of B c ii g al would iu this view he of course younger than 
the a h fi d c o of tho Central Provinces. 
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by the trappean boundary to Jab alp fir, and down the Narbada 
yallqr to near Hoshangabfid. If Mr. Blanford’s views bo' 
supported by further esamination, the limit must be carried veiy 
considerably to the west to P n n fi s fi and the Dh a r fore^. In all 
cases, too, the trap-rocks, where any section is seen, appear to rest 
quite conformably or continuously on these Lmnetd beds, and 
beds which cannot be distinguished from them mineralogically are 
frequently met with interstratified with the traps (as near N d gp ur 
and between Nagpur and Jabalpfir). 


These remarkable sedimentary beds intercalated with the traps 
Intertrappean aeries. of the D ec c a n and Malwa areas hare 
received much attention. They constitute 
the Intertrwppem series of Hislop, and are interesting from their fossil 
.contents, as well as their mineral character and pecuKar stratigra- 
phicd position. It would be out of place here to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the various explanations which have been given of these. 

It must suffice to say that both in their Kthological character [calcare- 
ous muds], in their distribution [local and irregular lenticular masses, 

^ laterally to any great distance] ; in the fossils contained 
[ esh-water and lacustrine shells, fragments of plants, &c.], and in 
their occurrence invariably between the successive Bows of trappean 
rock, the upper surface in all cases being the only one really • 
^ tered by the contact of the igneous, heated mass, they 

k r ^^®^ar deposits in 

interval ^ Size, tranquilly thrown down during the 

To^ii wMchnowforms tiie great ' 

^endpri 1 deposited in a similar way in more widely- 

of tliese suocffiB^eT^” f™ ‘lo outfiomng 

different in avp ti ' ^ ^ reams, nor to point out how entirely 

(Bombay &c 1 ^ of the upper part of the series 

&c.) may bo from those which accompany the lower and 
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older flows. None of these veiy mucli newer beds occur within the 
limits of the Central Provinces. 

Tho geological epoch of these intertrappean beds seems to be 
tolerably well established as belonging to tho Eocene period of Euro- 
pean geologists ; it being just possible that tho lower beds of the 
Lam^Ui group may represent a part of the upper cretaceous time. 
Tho evidence against this supposition of Mr. W. Blanford seems, 
however, decidedly stronger than that in its favour. 

The wondrous features of tho great trappean country of the 
D C C C a n trap features. D 0 c c a n, which extend over so large a 

portion of tho surface of the Central Pro- 
rinces, have been well described by many observers. The immense 
area covered continuously by these volcanic rocks ; tho enormous 
acciunulation of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, layers of basaltic' 
rocks ; tho distinct separation into beds, or stratification ; the peculiar 
physical featui’es, — massive flat-topped hills with sharp precipitous 
scarps ; tho abundance of beautiful zeolites and other minerals, and 
tho occurrence of those curious intercalated beds, containing fresh- 
water fossils, which I have just mentioned, could scarcely escape tho 
notice of any observer. I have already briefly alluded to the general 
distribution of these rocks, so far as the Central Provinces are con- 
cerned, and shall not therefore delay further than to refer to the labours 
of Malcolmson, Newbold, Grant, Cai’tcr, Hislop, Medlicott, Blanford, 
&c., for more detailed discussions of this extraordinary series, which 
extends, or has extended, certainly over an area of 10 degrees of lati- 
tude by 15 to IG of longitude. " Tho area covered by them in the 
“ Peninsula of India can bo little less than two hundred thousand 
“ square miles.” Their limited extent -Nvithin the boundaries of the 
Central Provinces is therefore but a very small fraction of their 
entire area. 

Of deposits later than tho trappean rocks there is a groat variety 

and an immense area. These would include 
Post-trnppcan deposits. „ •! r j. c ’xi 

“ ' all tho soils of tho present surface with 

their numerous modifications and varying agricultural value. 
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latente occurs in detached areas in Sag ar and adjoining 
districts; it coyers a considerable spaco in the nortli-oast of Jab al- 
p6r district, and is found at intervals passing to llie south in 
0 b a n d a , ivliere it covers extensive areas in the eastern and north- 
eastern portions. It presents all the usual characters of this deposit, 
but noivhere within the Central Provinces attains that great thick- 
ness and massiveness which admit of its being freely used for building 
purposes. 

The older gravels and clays of some of the river valleys would 
appear to be next in^ succession. These 
Tertiary conglomerate3. object of more careful study, 

on account of the numerous remaius of large animals, as well as 
ordinary shells which some of the beds contain locally in large 
number. The largest continuous area of these ossiferous gravels and 
clays is found in the N arb ada valley, along which they extend in 
unbroken continuity for more than a hundred miles from the falls of 
the marble rocks near Jabalpdr to below Hoshangdbad. 
They also occur in the banks of the river both above and below these 
limits. Yery similar deposits are found forming the banks and often 
the beds of the upper feeders of the G o d a v a r i — the "W a r d h a, 
Painganga, &c. — and in the Godavari itself ; and here also they 
locally contain a large number of bones, sub-fossihsed, the remains of 
animals which existed at the period of their deposition. The valleys of 
these streams are, however, by no means so well defined as tbat of the 
Narbada, and the limits of the ossiferous gravels and clays are not 
easfiy fixed. The gravels are for the most part cemented into a con- 
glomerate of tolerable hardness by the infiltration of carbonate of 
lime, and these beds might not unfrequently be mistaken for conglo- 
merates of greatly older date on a cursory examination. There is, 
however, one fact which enables them to be readily distinguished, aud 
that is the abundant presence in them of rolled pieces of the trappean 
rocks— of numerous agates, pieces of bloodstone, &e., which, at once 
prove them to have been post-trappean in their origin. The immense 
variety and abundance of these pebbles also abundantly indicate the 
vast denudation to which the trappean rocks have been subjected 
smeo tbeir outflowing and deposition. 
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In general cliai’acter these deposits in their lower portions con- 

„ • sist of gravels and* sands, frequently, as 

Ossiferous gravels. . _ _ , , . i 

mentioned, cemented together much m the 

same way as a concrete is, and sometimes so hard as to be quarried 
for building. .Towards the base the clays become sandy and pebbly. 
Sandy beds occur even in the Cluj’S and irregular deposition and 
oblique lamination (false-bedding) are frequent— indeed so frequent as 
to bo almost the normal condition. It is not 'easy to arrive at any 
just conclusion as to the thickness of these deposits. Actual sections 
of more than fifty feet in thickness are occasionally met with, but 
twenty to tliirty foot are the more ordinary limits. The greater por- 
tion of the dejiosits is generally clay, the coarser beds being chiefly 
confined to the portion near the base. Fossil bones are not generally 
abundant, but locally considerable numbers have been mot with. 
Shells arc not uncommon, and they appear to bo all of species now 
e.visting in the rivers. These beds are obviously of fresh-waler origin, 
and wore in all probability the fluvio-lacustrinc deposits of the rivers 
themselves, at a time when the levels and areas of thou’ valleys wore 
very difibront from those now existing. 

It is not intended to give hero a complete list of the organic 
remains found, which would belong rather to a detailed description. 
But the vciy remarkable admixture of existing and extinct forms 
which these deposits exhibit must be noticed ; for along with woll-prc- 
.served remains of Jliiipopoiaiivus, Rhinoceros, Mastodon, peculiar forms 
of FAcphas, and very remai’kablo Bovines (which if not identical with 
European foi'ms, approximate so closely that nothing but the most 
minute distinctions can bo made, while they are entirely distinct from 
any present Indian forms), are found equally well preserved I’cmains of 
animals still existing in the country. The not uncommon tortoiso 
{Emys \Pcmgshurci\ tecta) is found quite as fossilised in these beds as 
any of the other remains, and yet the species stiU lives in the valley 
itself. The imbedded shells, too, are all of species still living, and the 
o\'idencc is conclusive that the change from the condition imder 
which Hippopotami wallowed in the muds, and Rhinoceros roamed 
in the swampy forests of the country, where Mastodons abounded, and 
where the strange forms of the Sivalherbm, JJinolherium, Gamclo- 
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pardalis existed, has been one of continuous and gradual alteration, 
Tuunarked by any great breaks or vast changes in climate. In the 
general series of successive epochs into which tho geological periods 
distinguished in Europe have been classified, these ossiferous gravels 
and clays would seem to mark tho upper portion of tho Miocene and 
the Pliocene; while, with unbroken succession, and with nothing more 
fTiaTi local change or break, these Pliocene beds pass upwards into 
the deposits now being formed. We thus find that numerous forms 
of animals, which are now cotemporaries of man, existed at this very 
early period cotemporaiy with numerous forms of tho larger animals 
now utterly extinct in this country. Was not man also cotemporary 
with these now extinct animals ? As I have endeavoured to show 
briefly, there is no physical break in the long series that would 
account for the destruction of these species ; there is not a shadow of 
proof that the country was not then, as now, fitted for the abode of 
man. And although no human remains have yet been found, there 
is not a single fact which would lead to the conviction that man 
could not have existed and lived under tho conditions which then 
prevailed. In this point of view, the discovery — although not in tho 
Central Provinces — of a well-formed agate knife, which had obvi- 
ously been in use, and which was undoubtedly shaped and made with 
an intelligent purpose, in gravels of the same age as these ossiferous 
gravels of which we have been speaking, and also containing remains 
of large animals, becomes one of the highest interest, as giving 
some amount of positive proof of the existence of man at early 
period {Pliocene). 

Of a later date, and scattered through the upper soils of largo 

stone implements. ^g^te) knives, agate 

cores, fi'om which these knives have been 
chipped off, and numerous forms of artificially-shaped agate imple- 
ments, have been met with in the Narbada and Ndgpfir countiy. 
And of a later, date still, and invariably in the surface-soils, or taken 
out of these soils and brought together under trees, or at the rudo 
sl^es of the forest races, a large number of well-shaped and polished 
celts, axes, and other shaped stone implements have been found in 
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llic Central Pj’ovinccs. ^’lK' most remarkable fact perhaps con- 
nectccl with tlieso implements is the identity of form and of design 
which they exhibit when coni]iared with those found abundantly in 
N’orthern Europe — an identity common to both forms of these stone 
antiquities, the rudely-chipped and almost undressed, or as they have 
been called the Paleolithic, and the more finished and polished, or 
Neolithic, types. 

The Central Provinces present majiy localities peculiarly Idcely to 
throw light, if carefully studied, on this intensely interesting question — 
the antitjuity of man. But such inquiries can only be satisfactorily 
carried out by those who are long resident in the immediate vicinity, 
and can therefore watch the constant changes which occur, and take 
immediate advantage of any oj)portunity which may present itself. 

Beneath the recent conglomerates and ossiferous gravels of a large 

_ , , , portion of wcstci’u C h a n d a* is a well- 

Salinc sands and clays. , i i ... . , n 

marked deposit or brownish-yellow sand 

or clayey sandstone. This is scon over many miles of the coun- 
try wherever the streams cut through the upper beds to any 
depth. It is not at all improbable that il may prove to bo of 
diflerent geological age, and quite distinct- from the beds resting on it. 
No good sections have yet been seen. It is siiccially noticed here 
iiiasnmch as it contains a certain amount of salt, which is thrown out 
as an efflorescence where this loose sandstone is exposed to the 
weather, and produces miry places always wet and soft, and often diffi- 
cult to cross. In connection Avitli this deposit we may recall the occur- 
rence of beds very low domi in the alluvium, or below it, all containing 
a considerable quantity of common salt, in the B o r a r alluvial plain 
not far to the west of C h a n d a. Into this salt-beai-ing stratum wells 
are sunk for the extraction of brino, from which much salt is obtained. 
I am not aware of any brine-wells in the 0 h a n d a district, but this 
deposit contains a considoi-able ammmt of common salt, although much 
mixed with impui-itics, clucfly sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts).*" 

Two specimens of snlt roughly prepared from this sandy clay by lixiviation and 
evaporation were assayed at the Geological Sur\cy Ollicc, and yielded — 

Chloride of sodium S2’89 S/'.'iS 

Sulphate of iiiagncsia . . . . 10'02 1 1 ‘80 

Clay and org.nnic matter . . I’GO 

The first of these was obtained from what is called ihc'whitc chnintn soil j (hi* sccohd 
was from the dark chopan soil. 

G 'VV/ 
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It is not impossible that the presence of common salt in sensible quan- 
tities may indicate that the clays containing it haTe had a marine * 
origin, and are thus quite distinct from the beds which rest upon 
them. 


To treat of the more recent aUuvial deposits of the country would 

„ „ involTe rather more of agricultural than 

Surface soils. , . , . t t n i 

goological Qii6stioiis^ jiiiu I "woulu. Istivcsucli 

to others more competent to enter upon them. 

The black soil or re^ar, or as it is not uncommonly called the 
‘ cotton soil,’ forms one of the most marked 
varieties in these Provinces. It is the 
common soil of the Deccan, Malw a, Narbada valley, &c. It 
varies grea% in colour, in consistence, and, ■with these, in fertility, but 
throughout is marked by the constant character of being a highly 
argillaceous, somewhat calcareous clay, being very adhesive when 
wetted, and from its very absorbent nature expanding and contracting 
to a very remarkable extent, imder the successive influence of moisture 
and diyness. It therefore becomes fissured in every direction by huge 
cracks in the hot weather. It also retains a good deal of moisture, 
and requires therefore leas irrigation than more sandy ground. The 
colour of this soU, often a deep and well-marked black, with every 
variation from this to a brownish-black, would appear to be solely due 
to an admixture of vegetable (organic) matter in a soil originally very 
clayey. Thus deposits of precisely the same character as this re/jfar 
are being formed now at the botton of every j7iU in the country, and 
t roughout the very area where the reyar is best marked, it is not by 
any means an uncommon thing to find the slopes of the smaU hiUs or 
undulations formed of more sandy reddish soil, while the hollows be- 
ow consist solely of the finest regar. This appears to be due to the more 
^^laceous and finer portions of the decomposed rocks below being 
ordinary pluvial action from the slopes and accumu- 
rctentive of finer mud forms a soil much more 

bo forLd where often marshy. Begwr can thus 

. erever a truly argillaceous soil is formed : and its general. 
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})ul by no means universal, absence over the inetamorpliic and oilier 
rocks is easily accounted for by the fact, tliaf these rocks for the most 
])art. yield sandy, not. clayey soils. Tt. i.s never of any very gi’oat, depth, 
and, exeejiting when re-arr.inged by rivers in their recent deposits, it 
is therefore never met with at any great distance below the surface. 

Obviously formed from the re-arranged wash of the older and 
more widely *0x1 ended .‘<oils we Und large areas of very fertile soil, 
consisting of clays rather more sandy than the older alluvium, and not 
ihcreforc so black or adhesive. Though rarely formed .'dtogethor of 
the true rcijar soil, it frequently contains a large proportion of this, 
mixed with other clays and sands. Every iutermediale form of soil 
occurs, audit would by no means bean easy task to distinguish them 
Jill. In an Jigricultural point of view, it is interesting to .see how 

e.xactlv the limits of certain kinds of cultivation coincide with the 

* 

limits of lliese marked varieties ofthealluvial deposits of the country — 
facts which the local odicers will •lotthlless he aide to illustrate more 
fully than 1 can. 

Tlie preceding sketch has ueee>surily been of the briefest and 
most general ohiiracl<‘r. Those who desire to study the geology of 
the Central Croviuct-s in griniler iletail may n-fer to the many papers 
more or less innnedialely bearing on tliis country — of .Malcohnson, 
('j'ransaetioTis (Jenl. Soc. Eond.) ; Tlislop (Journal of Asiatic Society, 
Bengal; Journal of Bombay Branch Royal Asi.atic Society; 
Quarterly Journal fJeological Society, London); ^ledlicott, Oldham, 
Bliinford, Theobald (Mem. fu'ological Survey of India; Ilecords 
Oeologieal Survey of India), in which fidl details will he found so far 
as the country has yet. been examined earcfnlly. 

I shall also leave the discussion of the economic value of the 
.‘•'cver.'d rocks to the fletailed statements of the local oflicer.s, who have 
infinitely bettor opportunity of knowing how and to what extent, such 
materials are economised williin their own districts. ] have solely 
attenqitcd to give as hriefiy as possible ti general connected outline of 
the successive formatiotis known to occur witlihi the limits of tlio 
Central Provinces, trusting that this outline may be tilled in with 
greater detail by future resoui’ches. 
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CIUPTEK Jll. 


EARLY IUbTOUV. 

Isolation of Gomhvann — Rise of the (Joiid power — Karly Aryan selllen— 
Legendary Kslinttriyns — lltijpn t traditions — The .Iiihnipdr ami 
C h c (I i dynasty — The P r n m it r a Vieeroys of X m g p u r — V a v n ii a dyna«ly 
of tlic Central plateau. 

Enough perhaps lias already boon said to show tvliy Goiid- 
Isolation of Gondwann. 

current of Ititlian hi.'tlory. ^^^ulo equally 
to tho north and to the south of it lay wide ])lains, over whicli invad- 
ing armies, marching unchecked by ntilural obstacles, found rich 
cities to plurfder and fertile lands to anttc.v, these liighhituls were 
occupied by a race whose object was protection rather than pro- 
duction, and by whom tho natural ramparts of their adopted country 
were more prized than its com-bearing valleys. The expeditions 
organised for thp invasion of the Deccan ordinarily left the 
forests of G o n d w a n a to the cast, and traver-sed tho Narbada 
Talley through tho pass commanded by the famous hill-fort of 
A sirgarh in Ni mar. lienee while armies were marching and 

countermarching, and the Hindu dynasties of the Deccan were 
succumbing to northern invaders, the Goiul people was gradually 
and quietly attaining a development and organisation which gave it a 
place among the independent powers of India. Even the far-rcacli- 
jag powei of A k b a r and tho fanatic zeal of A u r a n g z o b made 
emsehes but faintly felt at so groat a distance from the seat of 
mpme, and it was not until one of tho most powerful of the 
a r a th a dynasties enthroned itself at Nagpur in A.n. 1743 that 
is oiy of G o n d w a n a merges into that of the rest of India. 
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Tlie G 0 n d s, however, had their annalists, from whose hsts, 

ly contemporary eridenoe. it 
seems pretty certain that the aboriginal 
power had no range or importance until the sixteenth century, 
though it rose some hundred years earlier. Thus the known 
Gond principahties only occupy some two centuries of the 
history of G o n d w a n a — a mere fraction of the ages which have 
elapsed since Rama traversed the forest of D an dak a, extending 
from the Ja mn a to the Godavari, on his way to the hermitage 
of Sntikshna at Ramtek near’Ifagpur. * Then the Aryan 
Early Aryan settlers. invaders were represented throughout these 

Central Forests by a few isolated hermits, 
who could not even perform their simple devotions in freedom from 
the mockery of the mischievous savages among whom they dwelt. 
The picture of their sufferings, given in the R&nidyana, would be 
almost pathetic if it were not ludicrous. “ These shapeless and ill- 
“looking monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel 
"and terrific displays. These base-born wretches implicate the her- 
“mits in impure practices, and perpetrate the greatest outrages. 
“Changing their shapes and hiding in the thickets adjoining the 
“hermitages, these frightful beings delight in terrifying the devotees. 
“ They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the 
“cooked oblations, and utterly defile the offerings with blood. These 
“ faithless creatures inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful 
“and austere eremites. At the time of sacrifice they snatch away the 
“jars, the flowers, the fuel, and the sacred grass of these sober-minded 
“men.” t 


When the tale is again taken up by the sacred books of the 

Hindus, the H a r b a d a valley had 
become a settled country, governed- from 


Legendary Kshattriyas. 


* Wheeler’s History of India, vol ii. pp. 240, 248. 

f Rum /i y n n a III. 1, 15, as translated in Muir’s Snnserit Texts, part ii. chap. iii. 
sec. iv. p. 427. (Edn. 1850). 





a li i s li m a ( i * (iiou’ lif ti li o h v.- a r) hy f Ijc H a » li a y a of ’ 
llic most of ()«> liiiiaf II uj |>it t us wH t-j 

seen below, rebineda cojinMimi v.itb (i a iwl w A u a luitil 
hny. 3'lic alory of -A r j it u a v. ith hi- th<iu-M!t*l ann**', and lit** <!)• tni''- 
tioH of (lie K s li a 1 1 r iy a s by 1* a r a t, u v a in a, :u’>- hia k i-H l.nitr.u t ) 
need rcjielifion hero, '.ro eoiuieel tin-** *-}j;!>Iin.'y >.aiTt'.'! nits 

llio com|>!ivatively vober pru.'e of (5 (Ui »1 antinl.J (hen' .are but .a f.-j- 
ruii'iod cities, .''Oiiio jioiiiilar (laditiini-t, and ati oi'«M‘.i!iria! iti'‘''iiji!?':. 
on brasjjoi* stone. In th*';:e nnocen|»i**.I a;: -> of an nnhnmvii c'lmtrr 
llic llaJiinl bards let their ima;jiiutt*);i niti riot. Th'* li:t** nftV 


llfijpiit trivliiioie. 


Xarbnilu i-i jutt only elaimv.l forll, 
1 1 a i h a y a !>»i for { ho I* r ii ni a r a i 


Pom wars), whose lir.st capital 


is .-fatod to hair hern M ah t‘.s war; 


and histly for the Chnnhan^. from who-o “ fO‘e .1 of p>M.'‘n!i;-.nt 
“Jlakawn ti (the pro'^eni M an d 1 a) thi*o tlh of !dl".i;Iance t'l-'iand' 1 
•• in fiay-l wo castles”;* whiletho fatnouv fort r. s. „f A'.*- i r jr n r h ;.p;-;.>rs 
to have boon appropriated by altiio,*'t ev<’rv ilvn.i-tv ivho<!* 
cutitlcd thoni to carry back th'*ir p’'*lit'reet into the days of Tibi?. 
Thoro seems to be nolbinpr to confirm the iMa-i*.- of the ('iianhau.i, 
except their own family traditions; but the 1‘ ra nui ra kinirdowef 
Muhvu is matter of hi.story, ami their pniier probably cxteiidv'i 
over the we.slern part of the Xarba tla valh-y at some time hetween 
tlio clc\cntli UTid tlurt<'''ntli oon(urit*s* 


The 11 a i h a y a s were nmlonbtedly far more ancient . An in* 
Bcnidiou in copper found near il a n d 1 a, but lo.^i in the i)illa?o of 
the Goiul PrydV- palace by the aru th a sin 1780, is said to have 

valley up to 

1 mentioned In an inscription on 

« empo in Chhattisgurh, dated S,mmi ICO, corrospondintr 


+ To?!f '•‘•1. b-. 1.00k iv. chop. p. sc. 
t *®'^‘3asthi'.n, Tol. j.j,. 91, (Edn, 1823.) 
tJWrf, Tol. u. p. . 145 , 

§ Journol of the Asintio Society orBcn g al {Angust IS.-il), vol. ,5. p. «l. 
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to A.D. lOSjif the era bo that of Vik r amadi ty a.® They ap- 
pear again in the •well-known Haihai-Bansi line ofRatanpui’ 
which ruled over Chhattlsgarh for many centuries, until their 
deposition by the MarathasinAD. 1 740. But it is only quite 
lately that further indications of thoir presence in the Narbada 
country have been brought to light. So far back as 1839 an inscrip- 
tion found at K u m b h i, thirty-five miles north-east of Jabalpur, 
was published -with a translation in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of B e n g a l,t but there were then no existing data with which to con- 
nect it, and it was dismissed Avith the remark that it gave no impor- 
tant information. Subsequently (in 1867) two inscriptions! relating 
to the same dynasty were found by Professor Fitz-Bdward Hall 
atBheraghat and T e w a r, both places a few miles west of 
J a b a 1 p li r. Again in 1861 Professor Hall sent to the J ournal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal§ another inscription relating to the same 
line, or rather to a branch of it descending from K o k a 1 1 a, the second 
king, and connected by marriage with the Yadava kings of the 
West, II and in 1862* * * § ^ he contributed a revised edition of the K u m b h i 
inscription. Since then two inscriptions in the N a g p u r Museum 
have been examined, one of which, being almost illegible, has only 
served to confirm a date, but the other, which is on copper, and very 
Avell preserved, identifies the dynasty unmistakeably with Ja b alp u r. 


* It is of course Tcry possible that the era may be neither the V i k r a m a d i t y a 
nor the SiHa, but a mere local one. The inscription is at C h d p r d in the K a w a r d d 
State. I have not yet been able to obtain a perfectly accurate transcript, but the gist of 
it is that a R/ja, B h a w d n i P a 1, built a temple to S i v a, which was partially destroyed 
by the II ai haya king. This would seem to bring back the inscription to the days 
in which Buddhism was contending with Brahmanism, and we have independent grounds 
for inferring that the Hnihaya kings of Chhattisgarh were at that time 
Buddhists. 

-j- Vol. viii. p. 401 (June 1839). 

X Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. vi. p. 499. 

§ Journal of the Asiatic Society of B engal, vol. xxs. No. iv. (1861), pp. 317 flf. 

11 Journal of tlie B ombay Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 101 (1852). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of E en gal, vol. xxxi. No. ii. (1862), pp. 3 ff. 
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tbe old name of wLicli it g-ivos as J a v a 1 i n a 1 1 -i n «t * an , 
source of information regarding tlieso princes is* in a 
inscription found in a iveU at B e n a r c s in 180T .1 
names of four of the line t and Ulrn +l v ' - ’ ^ ‘ 

. tleir Hai I. „ y „ ^ “ S P ^ r taMot. 


iiiscrijition «c also find the 


t.n* Ilnll’s translation of the B li n r ' i * a • 

Canton of J d u H » mentioned. B li c r « g 1, a t jiiscrijith 

t Their genealogical table stands thus- 

1C 0 k ft 1 1 (I D e V ft, 

Gangc jft Deva. 

Kara. D'.va_A'„|i, Devi,. Ud„,, 

Ynsalifcarnn Deva. 

®®ya karna Deva=iAlli n 


Nnrasinhn Dora JnvD • i ^ 

"• ’'‘‘J'^ynha Dcra. 

'"ijayasinha DcvnssGitsnIa D 

•••• ™ ™ •."« B oa.va. pta. 

yasinha.... 920ontheTeff • ^ 

Vij a y as i nh tt . . .532 W"' " ' »28 on tl.c Jluseum stoi. 

- have three Hnscriptma. 

j"S"iption. thntMoJ'nf'thrM 

?"« that P»C of tSr- “ D e V a, and l^r«soum* plate fa 

'“vvviptioiis*' Pro°f **'**^n'’^**^°^“^ 

laf' -Sr.r “41S 

vrrvssr:;: f" ™ 

'““'""•"“'slilMoM dMcalt to 
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So far nothing can be gathered with certainty but that a line of 

H a ih ay a princes ruled in or near Jabal- 
dynL^y beginning of the eleventh 

century until the close of the twelfth, and 
that they were sufficiently influential to ally themselves matrimonially 
with such powerful families as the Ponwar s of M a 1 w a, the Gahlots 
of IT d e p u r, and the Tddavas of the west. The name of their 
kingdom is shoAvn by Professor Hall to have been Chedi,* and this 
establishes a curious connection between them and their clansmen, 
the H aihai-B an si rulers of Ohattisgarh, who are also called 
rulers of Chedi in one of the' Eatanpiir inscriptions ;t but this 
will more properly be noticed below, in discussing the history of the 
kingdom of Ohhattisgarh. 

While they held the J abalpur province, the present H a g - 

pur province seems to have been under the 
The Pram a ra Viceroys of dominion of the Pramaras of Dhar, 

Nagpur. ’ 

or possibly of a younger branch of that 
ppwerful family, which had established itself in the plains south of 
the S a t p u r a plateau. The flrst local mention of the Pramaras 
of M a 1 w ^ is in an inscription from H a g p u r , which is translated 
in the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Ho. VI. (October 
1843), p. 259. Subsequently a copper-plate inscription was found at 

explain why he should have adopted an epoch of his own. From all the genealogies it 
seems clear that he was the most powerful and renowned of the K a 1 a c h u r i line, as it 
is fnlloil in the Kumbhi inseription. The discovery of a tablet in his honour at 
Benares need not signify more than that be had endowed a temple there, and in 
the N d g p d r Museum plate the holy city is only noticed as a place where “ his 
praises are sung,” while the countries which he subdued, or pretended to have subdued, 
are mentioned in a very different strain. Most of these high-flown boasts are mere 
pieces of grandiloquence ; but there is a curious mention in the N a g p ii r plate of his 
victory over Bhimes warn, king of A'ndhra, “at which the Godavari, over- 
joyed, broke into seven channels.” The reigning prince of the Kakataya line of 

A'ndhra, contemporary with Kama Dev a, must 
iWilson’B Mackenzie Collection, have been either Rudra Dev a, or Ganapati 
Introduction, p. cxxxi. D e v a, SO that further information is needed to clear up 

what may be an interesting point.^ 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. vi. pp. 499^. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of B engal, vol. xxx. No. iv. (1861), p. 317- 

f Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxii. No. iii. (1853), p. 2/8. • 
t cpg- 
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■the etone ieecripti„„ had been afed! *” 

BotL inscriptions commence With a Kino. V. • • • , 

from the dates given for some of hi., = ^ ^ 1 r i s i n h a, who, 

the end of th^tenaeTw 

n.ort local nnportanoe is thrt „f “ n 

prince is not mentioned in Other list Of +1-^''“" Deva. As this 

local inscriptions, his brother Nam* ^^^asty, and as, from tie 
power to interfere Avith his gi^ants it -T"® 

varman was the head of^+bo / ^^^eiTed that Nara- 

in illUwa, while Lak s h m an 

Nagpur province. Both of tl viceroy in the 

contemporary with Ya sail nnist have’ been nearly 

Jabalpur lino, for beine-soiiR f tt Ka-luchuri or 

of A 1 h a n a D e V i, the wife of Y a ^ J ^ ^ * 3’ Oj they were iraclcs 
these inscriptions there is nothin J ® ^ ^ successor. Except 

ofllalwa disfecfly“t ‘“™™»otthoPra J. 

found at A'sirgach, ^727-!^"°'^’ ^ 

dominion inelnded that fa, no.., f„ . ’"'''"■ed that their 

™ an article as a “ 

hut on gonaral grounds of pi-obS ! oonclnsirc, 

“ promce, to which the brother o^H ‘•“'■“cd that 

at u Ticeroy, was held by someth^ ^ ^uputed 

“d at the wostemt poJiZTetV°"° “ “’'■‘aito'y tenure, 

^ ^^ooAe part of them must have 

‘he ChttS/'^. Negptir S ^*h the time nt J-T’’ 

D h u r In a rpm*»' ' fiinjous Snnlcp f nn inscription 

t»TO out to I * ; but the '"Scription at the snnin^ b a n fl a k ■ in 

t t'i"' "f¥."aV„1 ■•^l"' tamhUor"' * '“0 

■ «u» tta. pu.i«” P «5 (.830. 
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been occupied b}’’ the P r a in a r a princes, to keep communications 
open ■with their southern possessions. 

So far those records on brass or stone — more lasting than the 

fame of the forgotten princes "whom the'7 
Central plateau. ‘ commemorate — have sho-wn points of unison 

■\Yith cotemporaiy Indian history. The ruler 
of Nagpur "was a scion of the illustrious P r a m a r a house, •which 
counts Raja Bhoja, the Augustus of India, among its members, 
and the Kalachuri line of Jabalpur was allied by marriage both 
to the Pramaras and to “ the ornament of the royal races” — the 
sun-descended princes of Ude p ur. But the other local dynasties 
■wliich have bequeathed to us their genealogies seem to lie entirely 
apart from the kno'mi currents of Indian history. One of them, it is 
true, is sufficiently important to have been commemorated in the 
PurannSy but notwithstanding all that has been done to identify it, 
no certain date or local habitation can yet be assigned to it. This 
line ■was first brought to notice by the discovery of a copper-plate 
grant at Seoul’*'' (on the Central plateau), but the list of kings thus 
obtained remained a mere fragment, unconnected even ■with any 
known legend, until in I860 Dr. Bhau Daji ’s rc- examination of the 
Aj'an th a caves enabled him to throw a new light on their history. 
Prom an inscription in the Zodiac cave, taken in connection ■with the 
Seoul plates, and ■with certain passages in the Piminas, he came to 
the conclusion that this Yakataka dynasty was a line of Y a v a n af 
princes^ who ruled in Eastern and Central India shortly after the 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. t. p. 726 (1836). 

"t A Greek, n foreigner (Ti'ilson). 

J Their genealogy is thus given l»y him (.7 oiirnal of the B o m li a y Asiatic Society, 
Tol'viii. p. 248; 1805-00) ; — 

V i n d h V a s n k t i, 

r 

Pravarasenn. 

It u d r a S e n'a, grandson of G a mt a m i; daughter of the king Bhav anaga.- 

P ri th vf’ Sena. 

I 

II u dr a Sena II. 

Pravara Sena II., son of Pralihavati Gupfn, the daughter of M nil i r a j a- 
I dliirdja Sri Deva Gupta. 


D e V a Sena. 
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“Sail” or “Son a” kings. Tin'p, according to liia comjmtalion, 
would placo them in tlio liftli cciitnry of our era, Tlic locality of 
tlioir kingdom cannot bo positively' inferred from tlm place in wLich 
tbo Soon! inscription was found, for a co])[»t'r-plato is easily movccl, 
but taking tbo site of discovery in conjunction with other cir* 
cumstancos, tbo Y a van a line may fairly bo assigned to tbo Cra* 
tral plateau. Tbo nanio of its founder, V i n d b y a s n k t i, is in itsdf 
significant. In tbo Puranic lists tbo term V i n d h v a* is sonicliracs 
applied to wbat is now known ns the Siitpnrd rjingc. Then the 
Satpuras Ho between tbo countries wbicb arc said inlbcAjan* 
tb a inscription to biivo been conquered by one of lliese princes, viz. 
Kuntala,fAvanti4Kalinga,§Kosnln,|[Triku t a,^Latn,** 
and A'ndbr n,tt and would bo a natural centre whence to claim, if 
not to effect, the conquest of tbo .surrounding kingdoms.}! 


’Halls edition of Wilson's Visit nil PiiriSiin (book ii. cli.ip. iii.), to!, ii. 
p. 128. Vindh yn "according to the Vilyn (I'u r An n) in tlie part south oftbysr- 
madA. or the SAtpndA range." In the Vishnu Purann the Nnrbidi b 
ma c to flow from the V i n d h y a, which must therefore have had n much wider ligni* 
ficationtlianithasnow. 

fKuntala was in the Adont or Kcllari district of Mndrns-(.Vinilic 
HcBcarcIics, rol. iv. p. 42 /). 

®f V’iUon’s Vishstu Purdna, vol. ii. 

, p. IH nofeia). 

JKnUnga wastheupper Corotnnndel Co.ast-,{irairs edition of^Mlsons 
Vishnu Put A no, vol.ii. p. 15G, note 3). 

11 There were several K o a a 1 a s. but this is probably the 1C o s n 1 n soiilli of the 
V 1 « h V""?’ *" “ h'* « r a t a-(r-* Ilnll’s edition of Wilsoa’i 

AaintiV n " I PP' *'2-73 ; jind p, M.'i, Professor Hall’s note). Sec slw 

Asmhe Rescatehes. vol. sv. p. 508, in which the southern K osalai. placed to the w«l 
of Gondwana and Berar. An inscription of the Ilaihni-Bnns 1 kings found at 

UOOflJ wlf r Thsang’s Kosala. 

8 countiT r" fwriy be assumed that K o s a 1 n was the tame of 

8 county nearly comspond^^^ ‘o Chhattfsgarh. 

of TrikiLi, (book ii. chap, ii.), voliup. ny. Adynnity 

® h A A B 4 i { 0 coppcr-plntc grant dug out at K a n h c r i. Dr. 
B 0 mb ay, ,oL S *^4^“ ® ^ Asiatic Society of 

II P™o“t Broach* 

WThelc at " ” ^°^*“S8nn. 

protinces, but as r«Mn. ^joastics whose inscriptions have been found in these 
^ cy arc mere floating lists of names nnconncctcd with any of the 
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These broken fragments are all that has been reserved of 
the story of many centuries. Divested of their dress of pompous 
panegyric they shrink down to dry lists of immeaning symbols, 
which the richest imagination could scarcely warm into life. We 
read how these unknown princes shamed the king of heaven by 
their prosperity; — how their beneficence made earth better than 
elysium; — how the world trembled at the march of their elephants, 
and the seas were swelled by the tears of the queens whom their 
conquests had widowed. But of the more humble home afiairs, 
which would at least have given them a sure place in local annals, 
there is nothing. The kings of the eastern and southern coasts are 
awed at the prowess of the great Kama, and his name makes 
itself felt even in Kashmir and among the Huns, but we have 
nothing of the real extent of his petty kingdom, nor of the struggles 
which he must have maintained with the then rising power of the 
aboriginal chiefs. The alliances of the family with reigning princes 
of name are pompously recorded, and its genealogy is traced back to 
heroes and demigods, but there is nothing of its connection with the 

reclaimed ground of histoiy. But although of little immediate interest, they cannot 
altogether be omitted iu a record -which only professes to be a ground-work for future 
research. The earliest of these is a line of Rahtor Rdjputs, whose names are 
* Joamal of the Asiatic Society ™ >1 copper-plate found at M u 1 1 d £ in the ' 

of B e n g a 1, vol. vi. p. 8G9, Octo- B e t ii 1 district on the Sdtpurn plateau* ; — 
her 1837. 

Durgn Raja 

Govinda Rdja 
I 

Mds-wamika Rdja 

Sri Nanda Raj a. 

• The date of the lost of these is either 630 or 830 a.d. according to Prinsep. The 

... other line is commemorated in an inscription-j- found at 

+ Journal of the Asiatic Society 

of B o m b a y, vol. i. p. 148, April N d g p u r, and consists of the follomng names 
1842. 

Sdrya Ghosha 
I 

Kutsa 

I 

. Udayana 

Bhara Deva. 

They are called sovereigns of U r £ s £, and the date of the inscription is believed to 
be Samvat 711 or a.d. 654. 
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chiefs of tlie same line, -n'lio had once hold the noighbmiriiig districl 
ofMandln, and \vho still nilcd hclon* the Sntinirsi plateau in 
Chhattisgnrh. Thus, too, Lakshmaiia Dova, thesupposed 
Viceroy of 2fa gpur, crosses the seas with his elephants, and pene- 
trates into supernatural regions ; hnt from the mass of fable vliich 
lie has accumulated round his name it cannot even bo gathered vith 
certainty whence ho ruled and -where he nilod. Through the froth and 
false glitter of these inscriptions all that can really he ascertained is 
that in the fifth ccntuij a race of foreign ( Y a v a n a) origin i*nled from 
the S at p lira plateau, and that between the tenth and thirtocntli 
centuries the country round Jabalpur was governed by princes ot 
one of the most distinguished lunar Raj pn t races, while n territory 
south of the S a t p u r a 8 was held by the firo-doscended P r a m a r a 
princes of II si 1 w si. But although, as has been remarked sibovc, 
tlieGond power did not become conspicuous until the sixteenth 
contuiy, no definite lino of demarcation can be drawn between the 
more vivid period, illuslvalcd by their homely annals, and the 
inanimate age of inscriptions. The C h s'l n d si dynasty of G on d s 
probably rose to power as early as the tenlli or eleventh conhiry, 
but their kingdom Isiy so far to the south, and their history trenches 
so little on that of their neighbours, that they may bo omitted in any 
general view of this part of the country as a whole, as may also for 
similar reasons the long-descended IT a i h a i-B ansi rulers of C li h a t- 
tisgarb. We know, too, from Fir is ht a that there were kings of 
Gondwana reigning from Kh or 1 si in the Botul district in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but though they arc often called 
Go nd s it is questionable whether they were not Ks h a ttriy as.* 
There is thus a vast though irregular space to be filled up by tradition, 
or, where that fails, by conjecture. 


* See below p. Ixxv. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TUB GAULl's AND N AEGEAN si's. 

The interregnum between the Kshnttriyns and the Gonds — The Gaulfs 

GauH traditions— A' 8 a Ahfr— Abhi'ra — The two Ndgp dr s— Serpent 
descent in Gondwiin a— Existing traces of Serpent-worship— S^-pent-worship 
once an aristocratic faith, — ^but now out of fashion — Old N a g b an si families now 
claim to be Rajpnts— Probable date of “N aga” ascendency-indications of the 
existence of a N a g a race— N aga chiefs — N agbansis among the Gonds— 
“Ndga Jogi” and “Ndga Bhdmiain” — Recapitulation. 

However we attempt to bridge over tbe mysterious voids Ij'iag 

Tlie interregnum between l^etween the age of iuscriptions and tbe 
the K s h a 1 1 r i y a 8 and the period illustrated by the G 0 n d annals, 
^ ° ^ questions of curious interest are raised up. 

If their discussion be regarded as verging too much on the specula- 
tive, the character of this sketch must be pleaded in justification. It 
is simply an attempt to bring together the infoi’ination that already 
exists regarding the obscurest part of the Peninsula, so as to form a 
groundwork for future investigation, and where the sum of our 
knowledge is so small, nothing should be neglected which may serve 
to indicate new paths of inquiiy. The history and the physical cha- 
racter of the province are somewhat alike. It is traversed by but 
few broad, smooth roads, and those who follow them see little of dis- 
tinctive local colouring. But as the wanderers in the interior to this 
day may make fresh discoveries of unexplored forest tracts and 
unknown mineral deposits, so the byways of inquiry may prove the 
most profitable in exploring the past. The traditions, beliefs, and 
habits of the people — even their names — ^have a meaning which may 
yield itself to patient investigation ; but the many who are interested 
in local problems have hitherto worked in isolation, and without full 
knowledge of the conclusions to which their neighbours had come, 
and even an imperfect presentation of existing data will at least serve 
to remove this obstacle from their way. 

Local tradition solves all difficulties by reference to a Gauli 

race of Idngs. Every ruin of unknown age. 
The G a u 1 1 s. every floating legend that cannot be -traced 
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to Hindu mjrfcliology, is assigned to tbese pastoral princes. But 
where the popular difficulty ends ours must begin. HVlio were tie 
G a u 11 s ? It seems unlikely that they lind any connection with the 
known tribes of the same name wlio now' live by tending cattle in the 
great grazing grounds of the Satpura range. Sir R. Jenkins, 
quoting Captain A. Gordon, says that in his lirao (1827) they took 
“ pride in the exploits and reputation of their ancient Jtdjus, whose 
“ praises were sung by the bards, and listened to w'itli delight by all 
“classes of Kirshs."^ In these days, notwithstanding the most 
persevering investigations, nothing of any interest has been elicited 
regarding their origin. All their traditions and legends scorn to 
point to M a th u r a — the classic land of cowherd s — and to K r i s h n a— 
the pastoral king and god—and they make no claim to local sove* 
reignty for their ancestors. They are said in some districts to differ 
from other H ind ti s in appearance, but they worship the same gods 
and speak the same language as their neighbours. In the only 
instance in which the careful inquiries made about them seemed to 
have led to the discovery of a 6a u 11 clan differing in language and 
nationality from the people of the country, it turned out that they 
were a colony from North Kanara who still spoke their ow'n 
language among themselves. If, then, the existing Gaull tribes 
represent the pastoral chiefs of tradition, they have so drilled away 
from all ancestral memories that it can servo no historical purpose to 
investigate the question of their descent. 


Another theory is that the G a u 1 i rule is a mere figment of the 
popular imagination, arising from the tendency to look back to a 
pastoral age when land was free to all. Thus Colonel Briggs in a 
note to his translation of F ir i shta, says-" It is worthy of notice 
that many of the most ’ancient hill-forts in India have refei’ence to 
^ t e pastoral lives of their possessors ; and when the Indians are at a 

« ^ ancient structure or sculpture, they invari- 

y re er it to the period of the shepherd kiDgs.’'+ He quotes as 


* Report on the Territories of 
Antiquanon Society). ' 

tVol. iv. p, 28 G (Edn, 182 ?). 


the ItSji of N a g p i5 r, 


p. 29 (Edn. Ndgpfir 
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instances among otliers G-a-walgar li — the fort of the cowherd — and 
A'sirgarh, which is said by Firishta to be the fort of A' sa, 
the Ahir or herdsman — ^both well-known fortresses on the Sat- 
p u r a range.* But evidence of this kind may be used positively 
as well as negatively. If we find pastoral names applied to the prin- 
cipal places of strength in a tract of country, it is as fair to conclude 
that it has really been ruled over by herdsmen chiefs, as that imagi- 
nation had been at work in shaping nomenclature. The local tradi- 

_ , , ^ tiona however, though vague and indefi- 

Gauli traditions. , f , , . , 

nite, are not so absolutely intangible as to 

drive us to the second of these alternatives. From Deogarh on 
the plateau — which before its subversion by the midland dynasty of 
G o n d s in the sixteenth century was, according to the popular voice, 
the last seat of G a u 1 i power — the very names of the G a u 1 i chiefs 
are handed down. According to one account the predecessor of the 
Gonds was Pandu Gauli; but a more detailed tradition sets 
forth that J a t b a,t the known ancestor of the Deogarh Gond 
dynasty, began his career as a dependent on M a n s u r and G a n s u r, 
the two Gauli chiefs of Deogarh, and received from them a grant 
of land. He rose to become their minister, and at length obtained 
from them the entire management of their country. Having thus 
gained power, he went on to depose and murder his benefactors and 
to usm'p then’ principality. But a Gauli chief still retained posses- 
sion of the fort of N a r n a 1 a for a few years longer, when he also 
was slain by the Mohammadans.f 

There seems to be no reason for discrediting the main points of 
this account. It is derived apparently from the traditions of one of 
the Gond dynasties, § and though it is probable that the Deogarh 
Gauli s were not princes of much standing, as we know fi’om 

lie also quotes Gwalior, Golkondd (the shepherd’s hill), and Y e n n a 
K 0 n d d (butter hill) . 

•[• hlcntioned in the A’in-i-Akbari under S&ba B e r a r , SarMv K h e r I d. 

% These details are taken from manuscript notes by Colonel Uervey, C.B., who lived 
for long in this part of India ns Superintendent of the Thuggee and Dacoitec Department 
.at J a b a 1 p d r. 

§ Probably from some descendant of the G a r h a-M a n d 1 a family’s retainers, ns 
the representative of the Deogarh line has not even preserved his genealogical tree. 
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Firislita that in tho preceding century tlic lUja of Kli crl a* was 
the chief potentate in tins part ofllie Sutpura plateau, it is quite 
possible that they may have been* the last offshoots of a once power- 
ful race. Tho Ssigni* traditions bring do\ni the Gauli supre- 
macy to an oven later date. The tracts of 1 1 a w a and K u r a i, both 
north-west of Sag ar, arc said not to have passed out of the power of 
Ga u 11 chiefs until the close of tho scvontconth century. AVe come 
perhaps on more questionable ground in quoting F i r i s h t a’s’ men* 
tion of A'sti, the Aliir chief of A'sirgarh, Tho story is well 
Imown, but it may bear repetition in the connection which is now 
given to it. 

In tho beginning of tho fifteenth century there lived on the summit 

of a high hill iu Jv h ti n d c s h a rich herds- 
Uii, Al\(r. 1 • 1 r * ' I 

man clnof, who was one of tho principal 

landholders of tho country, and whose ancestors had for nearly seven 

hundred years retained their estates. Although, besidc.s 1 0,000 cattle, 

20.000 sheep, and 1,000 mai-os, ho had a sti’ong masonry fort and 

2.000 followers, whom ho employed for protection as well ns for other 
purposes, ho was still Icnomi to tho people to w'hom his benevolence 
had endeared him by tho familiar name of A' s u, tho A h 5 r or herds- 
man, whence his fort was called A^slrgurluf This derivation is 
evidently erroneous, as wo find tho name of A's i r in use long before 
A's a A li 1 r ’ s timo,^ but tho story need not on that account bo set down 
as a fable. It is much more likely that tho real o.xistonco of a chief 
called A'sa should hare suggested a plausible derivation, than that so 
circumstantial a narrative should have been invented to help onti a 
piece of etjrmology. Accepting then Firishta’s usually good cre- 
dit for the main features of tho story, wo may fairly conclude that a 
line of herdsmen chiefs held part of tho T ap ti valley for a consider- 
able length of time before tho fifteenth century-. A's 1 r ga r li is called 
to this day a G a ul i fortress. Going still -further back wo find that 
“ in the Piiranic geography tho country on the western coast of 

* See below, p. lxx%’. 

+ Briggs’ F i r i 5 h ta, vol. iv. p. 2S7 (Ecln. 1820). 

• ^ Vide article on A's i r g a r h ; also Tod’s 11 tt j a s t U A n. vol. i. p. 1 0.=». 
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India from the TaptltoDeogarli is called A b h i r a, the region 
I jYblf of cowherds.” Dr. Bhau Dajl mentions 

having found an inscription of an A b h i r a 
Idng at N a s i k, and suggests that the G a n 1 i kings in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik and Trimbakeswara were the same as the 
A b h i r a kings.+ There seems then to be a sufiicient amount of evi- 
dence for concluding that in the dark ages of Hindu history the 
west of India was occupied by pastoral tribes, and as wo find indica- 
tions of the presence of similar races in western Gondwanaso late 
as the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, there ai’e some grounds 
for supposing that when pressed out of the plains by increasing cul- 
tivation, those of them who did not Tnergo into the agricultural 
population retreated to the wild grazing grounds of the S a t p u r a 
country, and there lingered on till they sunk before the rising power 
of. the G 0 n d s, leaving nothing but a name behind them. The 
G auli traditions of these provinces seem to be confined to portion of 
the Nimar district, the Sagar district, the Satpura plateau, 
and parts of the Nagpur province, but further inquiry may show 
that they also exist elsewhere. 

The next question which deserves notice rests perhaps still 
, , more than the last upon hypothesis ; but 

even if the solution which is here sought 
for it seem fanciful or erroneous, the facts still remain open to any 
other interpretation. It must have struck any one who has studied 
the map of Gondwana that the juxtaposition of the two Nag- 
purs is at least a curious coincidence. Nagpur the greater^ 

* Sir Henry Elliott’s Sujiplemcntnl Glossary, article " A h c e r.” 

f Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, vol. viii. p. S'lS. 

Tod (Rdj ns tlidn, vol. ii. p. 443) says that the princes of Garha-Mandla 
“ for ages continued the surname of P A 1, indicative, it is recorded by tradition, of their 
“ nomadic occupation. The Ah 1 r s who occupied all Central Indio, and have left in one 
“ nook (A li { r w d r d) a memorial of their existence, were n branch of the same race, 
“Abir being a synonym for Pal.” But he docs not quote his authority for these 
statements. 

X It is true that the present name of the (greater) N n g p li r province is not known 
to be old, but the number of names in the N d g p d r country, into the composition of 
which the word iVir'y enters, shows how strong an impress this term had on the nomen- 
clature of the country. 
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and the lesser' may be called reprcsenfativc names in this part of 
the country, as though in tliciii original meaning they wore simply 
cities of the if/fy or Snake, they have been extended to include tuo 
of the principal provinces of Gondu’ana, and the significance of 
their joint relation to the niyslcrious sorpent-gods and serpent races 
of Indian mythology is enhanced when wc find that the JiajaR of 
Ohota Kagpur claim to bo Nsigbansis or serpenl-desccndetl, 

and have, or till lately had, the lunettes of 
Serpent descent in G 0 n d - gcrpcnt ancestor engraved on their 

signets in proof of their linoagc.t If wc 
cannot trace so direct an analogy between Ibo name of tho country 
and of its princes in the greater Nagpur province, it is probably 
because we aro almost entirely ignorant of its earlier history, for all 
around it we find indications of Nagbansi families. Tbo Jiiijth of 
GarhaMandla Avere N a g b a n s i s, and traced back their origin to 
a serpent ancestor. Tho Utijas of Kar ond — ^tho most imporliinl of 
the group of Chiefships, which, under the name of tho G-ai’h j a t s, occupy 
a vast extent of wild territoiy to tho extreme south-AA'cst of the proAnncc, 
bordering upon the Tributary Mahals of C u 1 1 a c k — aro N si g b a n - 
sis. So is tho Chief of Khairiigarh in Chh.attisgarh, Avho 
owns and rules a more valuable, though not a larger, territory than any 
feudatory attached to these provinces. Tho present I’oprcsentatives 
of the G- 0 n d line of D o o g a r h have lost their pedigree, but in the 
fragments of it Avhich remain the name Nag occurs more than once. 
The Naja of B a s t ar claims to be a R a j p ut of tho lunar line hut 
the dynasty to which ho succeeded is said by tradition to have been 
ofNagbansi race, and inscriptions have been foixnd in his terri- 
tories of a Nagbansi lino ofprincos dated 1130 (fi'amvaOi 
valent to a.d. 1073, who by their claim to descend from K a s y a p a,$ 
the mythical progenitor of the sun, show that in Indian genealogies 
ophite descent may not be held incompatible with claims to the bluest 


*MorepropeTlyChuti4 Ndgpiir. 

Society of Bcngnt 

pp. 60^. ^iott’sSupplemcntnlGlossniy, nrti 

4.M licelcr s History of India, toI. ii. p. 2. 


XXXV., part ii. (Special number) 
Goiir Tngn,” p. 422. 
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blood of ilie royal races,* and that both sources of origin have been 
simultaneously claimed by the same family in days -when a serpent 
ancestiy Avas more fashionable than it is now. )So too in the small 
feudatoiy State held bj' the MaMr/ijd of P a t n li, the chief of the 
G-arhjdt confederacy, there are emdous ruins of temples which are 
attributed to a devout Rdnt of the Nagban s i tribe. But perhaps 
the most curious relic of serpent-connection left in the province is at 
the temple of B ur a m D e v a in Ch h a 1 1 i s g a r h, Avhich is evidently 
of very early origin. It contains no image but that of a cobra, and 
l^-ing near are two inscriptions, one containing a list of twenty-two 
Icings, Avho trace their descent to the union of a snake-god with the 
daughter of a holj'' man Avho lived south of the Narbada, and the 
other relating how the Hai h ay a king had opposed the construction 
of the temple, Avhich was dedicated to M a h a d e o.f The inscriptions, 
taken in connection u*ith the snake image, may perhaps imply that 
the H a i h a y a king of the time was a snake worshippei’, and imposed 
his deity on the founder of the temple, or if he Avero a Buddhist, 
as there is reason to think,f that his Buddhism Avas tainted by 
serpent worship. In short Ave find frequent traces of this myste- 
rious race on all sides of the lU’csent Nagpur country, and there 
is no great aboriginal house inGrondwana which does not show 
traces ofNagbansi connection, with the single exception of the 
former ruling family of Chanda, AA'hich is of comparatively late 
oi’igin.§ On the theory that the aborigines arc the “ serpent races” of 
the Hindu Avritings, this phenomenon , if it can be so called, would ofier 
no difficulty whatever. It would be almost a matter of course that 
the Gond princes of Mandla, the greater Nagpui*, and the 
Munda (Kol) Bdjd of the lesser Nagpur should claim descent 
from the gods of their people. But hoAveA’-cr natural and obvious this 

Tlie cxpinnntion offered is llint the divine sngc K n s y a p n wns, bj* one of his wives, 
K a d r u, father of the Serpent rnec — (UnH’s edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Purunn, book 1 , 
chap. xxi. p. 74). 

f See above p. li. ; also ]Mr. Chisholm’% i I a s p d r Settlement Ileport, porn, 37. 

X See below p. Ixxiv. Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain neeurate trans- 
cripts of either of these inscriptions in time for this publicntioil. 

§ This dynasty commences probably in the eleventh century. See below, p. 142. 
The knomi origin of tbc Drogarh house is later, but the extant fragments of their 
alleged pedigree rise to n high antiquity. 
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explanation may seem, there are some considerations -R-hicli tell 
sti’ongly against it. In the first place there is no k’ace of re\'erence 
for serpents in the hagiology of the G o n d people, as distinguished 
from their chiefs. Their pantheon, including some fifteen gods,* gives 
a full place to that element of terror which is so prominent in the 
beliefs of all savage tribes ; but their efforts of propitiation arc directed 
rather against the inscvutahlo shocks of storm and pestilence, than 
against the more tangible and visible scourges which they can com- 
bat with fleshly weapons. t In fact, a non-Hinduised Gond, mth 
his omnivorous tastes, would probably sooner think of eating a snake 

than of worshipping it. The old snake- 
worship. worship has not, however, even yet died 

out altogether among the higher classes 
of G 0 n d s. It is said that, among the R a j-G o n d s of tho R d i- 
pur district, a solemn service ov pijd is performed OYCiy seven years 
to the snake-gods, hut it is kept intensely secret, and may only 
be witnessed by married worshippers. | This ceremony seems to 
have died out in the N4gpur country, but the Pardhdns or 
6 0 u d priests of If 4 g p 6 r say that when the G o n d kings ruled at 
Deogarh, before their subjection by the liar a this, the adora- 
tion of the snake-god was formally and periodically celebrated by the 
„ TMhir or high-priest of the Jldids. In 

cratic faith. met it seems that serpent-worship was 

, among the G o n d s an • aristocratic faith, 

unknown to the mass of the people, and that oven in the higher 

classes, where it has not altogether died out, it is carried on in stealth 
and secrecy. 

second point worth noticing is, that the claim to sei’pent 
But now out of fashion. descent is, like the serpent worship, a by- 
-- gone a mbition. The existing a g b a n s i 

edited by Sir R. Tei^le, parf Tribes of the Central Provinces, by Ecr. S. Hislop, 

t An exception to tliis is th/vv™’ . 

tlement Heport ofHoshiinn..{»./j ^ 6 h D c o) of the K u r k d s (vide Set- 

t This in&nuation f P- 255). 

B-dfptir. ® F. K. Hewitt, Settlement Officer of 
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families either have become, or aspire to be Rajputs. A strong 
instance of the first class are the R6j6s ofObota Nagpur,* -who, 
though their family traditions shoTV them to be aboriginal M tin das, 
have for long intermarried mth Rajput families. The Chiefs of 
Khairagarh have not been so fortunate. They call themselves 
Rajputs, but it is only since a comparatively recent acquisition 
of territory and importance that their claim has been even admitted to 
consideration, and they have stiU to pay very heavily for their R a j- 
p u t alliances. The Nagbansi name, Tvhich ivas once borne -with 
pride as a mark of N a g a Or serpent origin, remains, after the import- 
ance of the stock from which it was derived has vanished ; but it has 
lost its specific meaning, and the aboriginal princes by whom it was 

formerly prized, now attempt to gloss it over 
no?lim'lobVlll/p“' by confounding it among the tribal designa- 

tions of the R a j p u t s, in which it has pro- 
perly no place. This change of feeling seems to have occurred early in 
the Christian era. The first marked instance of it is in the conversion 
ofthe Gond N agbansi line of Garha-Mandla into a so-called 
Rajput race by the alleged marriage of the G o n d heiress, the 
daughter of a king with the significant name of N a g a D e v a, to a 
Pramara or Baghela Rajput called Jadu Rai.f This 
event is placed in a.d. 358|: ; but if the reigns of the princes named in 
the Man dla inscriptions be calculated at an average length of twenty 
years, it would be deferred until the seventh century. It is not only 
curious as indicating approximately the time at which fashion changed, 
so to speak, and R ajput origin began to be an object of preference 
to Nagbansi descent, but also as showing how distinct a line of 
demarcation then existed between the Nagbansi and Rajput 
stocks, which it has since been attempted to confound. The 


* Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of B e n g a 1 (1866), vol. sxxv. part ii. (Special 
Number), p. 161 • ' ^ 

t Lassen calls him aPrnmdra. Local tradition calls him either a Baghela or 
FaulastyabansL 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society of B en gal, toI. vi. p. 621 (August 1837). Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xv. p, '137- 
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next evidence bearing upon the question is derived from the Nag- 
ban si* inscription in Bastav, dated Samvat 1130, or A.n. 1073, 
in which the N d gb a n s i H/yd of B h o g a v a t.i has blossomed into 
a E a j p n t descendant of K a s y a p a, and a worshippor of S i v a. 

It would seem then that the Nagbansi phase of the great 
Probable date of “Nil g a” aboriginal families was ending, and that 
ascendency. transmigration into Raj puts was 

commencing between the fourth and seventh coiiturios, and that tlio 
transition had been completely effected by the eleventh century. 
The nine Nag a Bdjds known by their coins and by the Puranic 
lists are placed by General Cunningham at Narwar, in the 
Tindhya mountains, and are assigned by bim to the first and 
second centuries of the Christian era. t A king, Bliava Naga, also 
appears In the Seoni inscription as great-grandfather of Eu dr a 
Sena of the Yavana$ lino of Vakataka, and whether these 
T a V an a a belonged to the fifth century or to a somewhat earlier date, 
it would appear that princes of Nag a race wore in power in Central 
India in the first centuries of our ora. Thus serpent-worship and the 
pride of serpent-descent were not only aristocratic rather than na- 
tional or widespread articles of belief among the aborigines of Cen- 
tral India, but even among the ruling classes they seem to have gone 
out of fashion much about the time when Brahmanism, superseding 
Buddhism, again became the paramount creed of the country, and when 
perhaps a system of orthodox Rajput tribes sha 2 )od itself out of the 
congeries of ruling races in which Hunas, Yavanas, and other 
imperfectly-assimilated foreign elements had a place. 

The conclusions to which those considerations seem to me to 


Indications of the existence poiut are that the Naga name, assumed by 
of a N d 6 a race. aboriginal princes ofGondwana, was 

not connected with the national faith or traditions of the aboriginal 
people, but was an exotic graft, abandoned Avhen the stock from which it 


Selections from the Records of the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
No.xs^v. (^portonBastar). Appendixxi. 

t Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxiv.No.iii. 1865 , p. 119 . 

J See above, p. Iv. 
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was derived dropped into obscurity, andneiv dominant races rose up. 
On any other theory it would be necessaiy to assume that the aborigi- 
nal races, who liave not even yet embraced Hinduism, abandoned their 
distinctive and favourite divinity, while retaining all the rest, so com- 
pletely as to have preserved no trace of it in their worship. This is 
of course quite a possible supposition, but it seems to offer greater 
difficulties than the explanation already suggested. Hindu prose- 
lytism might, and as we know did, wage war against what was 
regarded by orthodox Aryans as rank heathenism, but it is not 
likely to have limited its attacks to one particular god out of a 
popular pantheon, or to have succeeded in obliterating all memory of 
one part of a system while the rest remained intact. It seems far 
more probable that the Hindu legends of sei’pent-sacrificcs should 
refer to the attempted desti'uction of a small and prominent class, 
whether of serpent-worshippers, or of religionists to whom the term 
“ serpent ” was applied as a distinctive mark from their alleged origin, 
than to the extermination of whole nations, whose inferior social 
organism must have prevented their ever being regarded by Aryan 
Hindus as formidable opponents. 'Wliethor the Nagas of the 
Hindd legends were Scythian Buddhists, as is supposed by 
Sir H. Elliott,* or not, it seems probable that they were a race apart 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, and there certainly 
seems reason for infemng the existence in and round Central India 
of a small but powerful foreign element, distinguished by its reve- 
rence, -whether religious or ancestral, for serpent-gods or progenitors, 
which in some cases, such as the N a g a line of the coins, ruled 
.independently, and in others either allied itself to ruling races, such as 
the Tav anas ofVakataka, and perhaps some of the present 
N a g b a n s i families ; or imposed its name and faith on the aboriginal 
princes, who now for similar reasons affect Hind u-E aj p u t origin. 
The instance of the Khairagarh Chiefs, who are steadily buying 
their way into Eajputism by costly alliances, has been mentioned, 
but a similar change may be elsewhere observed in operation by the 
simple process of imitation and assumption. In the wild feudatory 

Siipplcmontnl Glossary, p. *122, nrtirli* “ G o u r T u g; n.” 
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slates of B a s t n r aiul J a i p u r tlic ll/ijh openly sell, or until lately 
sold, tlio sacred thread to certain castes,'' and ainoiijv the K a ii w ars 
of G li li a t ti sg a r li— a tribe wliicli, wlicf her or not aboriginal, is appa- 
rently non-Hindu— some sections have worn the thread for a consider- 
able period, and others Imvo assuincd it within the lust decade, while 
the great majority do not even yet make any ju-etousions to it.t 
With this metamorphosis going on before our eyes, it- needs no fav- 
fetcliod theory to account for a soincwhid similar assumption by abo- 
riginal chiefs of a title which was (hen probably as much a passpori 
to respect ns the name of 11 ii j put is now, especially at a time wlicn 
the floating elements of II i n d u society had not yet taken tlieii’ pro- 
sent rigid shape, and admission into the ranks of a warlike aristo- 
cracy may still liavc been partly open to jjowcrfiil t ribes of foreign 
descent. If the N;ig a races whose name Avas a.«sumeil by the ab- 
original princes tvere of Beythiau origin, they m.ay have been regardcil 
like S a k a s, \ a v n u a s,$ and other foreigners, as impure Kshal- 
tviyas, and if so, a connection, alleged or real, Avith them Avouhl 
have been an easier passage to social elevation for .aspiring Gond 
and Kol Chiefs, than the pretensions which they nficrwards adopted, 
and still find it so diflicult to support, to descent from the more 
exclusive noble races of the Hindus. 


P ii^ftrencos have any foundation, and the N a g a s c 

cnia n lawcroa race of foreign descent, Avith a status intermc 
diate borivecn that of the .aborigines and of 11, o ruling Ksh a ttr i v 
laces of Hi ndus, wo should expect to find that they had left .«<oin 
more pemanent mark on the population than the few indications c 

perhaps still bo represented by such families as the H a g b a n s i lin 
Ni'iga Chiefs. ofEarond, Avhich, so far as can bo as 

aboricrinil blnr„i i • i. from any suspicion ( 

freclyAnthgood RAjput familioi 

if indeed it was over settled here in mass 


5 Muir's sVe,rrU?e‘J(rV'" I’"’’"- 
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is more diUlcult. to trace distincfl}'. Tlic G o n d s have, liowcvcr, a 

curious legend regarding the origin of one 
Ailffbnnsis among the p i • i , . 

Gonds. tlieir historical subdivisions, apparently 

now almost extinef., which would seem to 
show that a scqicnt-dcscended race of higher origin than their own 
had been absorbed among their numbers. They say that long after 
the G ond race had been created, but many generations previous to 
the Rajput transformation of the Garha-Mandla dynasty in 
A.u. 35S, a brother of the K s h a t tr i y a ruler of D e 1 h i, when visiting 
the Jtah adeo hills (in IToshaiigubiid) formed a connection with 
thedaughter of the serpent-god of the place, and that, as a punishment, 
t.hcir issue was excluded from ranking among K s h a ttrij’-as, and 
was condemned to wander about the, earth as part of the Gond" 
tribe. Divested of romance this may be taken to moan simply that 
the Nagbanai section of the Gonds are or were a comparatively 
distinguished and reccutaddition to their numbers, and, if so, it would 
bo easy to account for the body of the Nag a tribe, as well as for 
their chiefs. Ti may also bo worth mentioning that one of the most 
curious of the so-called aboriginal races of the Central Provnneos, 
the Baigas, who are the jiriests of other wild tribes, claim 

de.'^cenl from a pair bearing the significant 
names of “Nag a .logi” and “Niiga 
B h umiai n”.t Though classed as abori- 
gines they have 110 distinguishing dialect of their own, and their position 
among their supposed congeners is sufilciontly in accord with the 
social rank which might have remained to the degenerate descendants 
of a race originally holding themselves above the aborigines, but not 
admitted to equality by the highest classes of the Hindus. 


N a p n <T o g I nntl N ii g a 
1) li I'l m i a i n. 


The lenglh to which these remarks have trespassed and the 
obscurity of the subject may make a brief rocapil.ulation desirable, 
and indeed the substance of what has been suggested may be put in 
a very few words. 


* Note on G o ml s niid 11 n i g a s — (Appradix f o Captnin Ward's M a ii d I a 
S'ctllcmcnl Report). 

•}■ Report of Central Provinees’ RiIinolopie.nl CoininUlci' (IStiPl. p. .V2. 
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The curious proiuinoncc of tlic serpent or “^iaga" dement 
in llio iionioncliilurc both of places and 
llccttpitulation. taiuilies in Gontl^va7Ia seem to sW 

that !i Tvajja race must have played mi 
important part in the history of this part of India, and as tlie 
claim to If si g a descent, though indiflercnlly inndc by chiefs ofsucli 
opposite origin as the Kolaiian j^fundsis and the Dravidiau 
Gonds, had seemingly never penetrated down to the body of tk 
aboriginal peoples, the natural inicrcncc is that the N s'lgtis of Cca- 
tral India were a separate race. powei*fnl enough to be an object of 
imitation and aspiration to the more ambitious of tbe aboriginal chiefs, 
and probabi}' connected with the Nag a dpiastics, of whom there are 
traces in the V in dhy an* count r\'* Lastly, the absoiplion oftlie 
Central Indian If jig a s, admit ling them i o have been a separate people, 
is shonn to bo at least possible by the existence to this day of 
^agbansi chiefs imconnccted even by suspicion ivitli any of the 
known aboinginal incos, and of subdivisions among tlic aboriginal 
tribesolaiming a Nag a descent, and admittcdlv distinct from the 
body of tbeir adopted people.^ 

!n C’uuniuEhamjilacos the nine xlgTs. of (he coin».B 

nthc indhynn countiy. ami the Yarn,, a tlvi.nstv, vliich allied it.celf with the 

sa U i” J”’®'''’’’'-'’ “Jk'gorical name of " V i iiilh y«- 


reccivca ”'Frnm*ti'*'''"T^ '"■fitten I'crgussou’s "Tree and Serpent. worship" Imsheen 

Amr.tvnti he fi,uU evidence of the 
scrpent-worshiniicr^ * ” ' 1 n centuries of the Christian era of a race of heanlcil 

a^nelrrr™^ ^ calls Hindi'.-., 

kd the snahe as th ^ "PPing the Bnalc, hut certain sections of tlieni seem to have 
coWahooTXSr^ 7 - -variably shown with the 

tliosem(hout,”smLEusson “Um f between people with snnkesand 
" tivc study 1 have becn^unaMo f i P^pkxnig. After the most ntten- 

" by which the rarpv i j- ° any characteristic, either of feature or costjnne, 
" That those with snakes ^ “^'"S^whed biwond the possession of this strange adjunct. 

Aryans adopted it "in Twnnn f —"^"■'"■orabip was an aboriginal faith, and that the 

became less and less pure" ( became mixed with the aborigines, and their blood 

sculptures with the \ air '^'n ^ ** be that the people represented in the 

been an object of iwiitaiimr ***” K ag a race wliich has been inferred to linvc 

not be unnatural that a si 'o the aboriginal tribes of the country ? It would 

of their conquerors so ®‘boul(l carry their reverence for the national svmbol 

" lar as to worship it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


iiisToiiY UNDi:u Tin: t; o x u s akd m a u a' t ii a' s. 


Commencement of history ill Gondwaiin — ^Thc Khcrlu dynast}' — Circumstances 
under which the G o ii d s rose to power — ^'flic dynasties of G a r li ii - M a n d I n, 
C h n n d ti, and D c o g a r h — The character of the G o ii d rule — Extracts from Slec- 
luan — Kemarks of an cyc-witness in the last century^ Prosperity of the G o n d king- 
doms — ^'rhe Gond people under their own princes and under the lil aruthus — 
Position of the aboriginal Chiefs after the Til a r a t h a conquest — Dcinornlisation of 
the hill Gond s — ^'I'heir pacification under our rule-^^I a r a t h il period — Character 
of the 31 a r u t h A rule — The best days of the E h o n s 1 a s — Deterioration of the 
Government — ^I’lic P i n d h a r I s— Their rivals, the Tax collectors — The s|iolintion of 
the land— by direct violence, — by form of law— l)c\ ices for obtaining contributions 
from bankers — Ingenuity of general taxation— Forced benevolences — Exhaustion of 
the country — Errors of our early ndniinistration— Improved system and its 
effects — Constitution of Central Provinces. 


Tt. luis alreatly been said that history jiropL'r does not comincnco 
ill Grondivtina until the sixteenth cen- 
Commciicemcnt ot history then that S !i n g r ii in S ii, the 

forty-ciglitli li^ijd of the Gond lino of 
G a I’liii-Mandl a, issuing from the Maud la highlands, extended 
his dominion over fifty -two (jarha or districts, comprising the country 
now known as 13 h o p ii 1, J^a g a r, and U a in o li on the V i n d h y a ii 
])latcan; Hoshangiibad, jN arsin gli p u r, and Jabalpur in 
the jST a r b a d a valley ; and a n d 1 a and Seoul in the S ii t p u r ii 
liiglilands. In the same century the H a i h a i - B a n s i lino of Chhat- 
1 1 s g a r li emerges from a darloioss, only lighted up by occasional 
inscriptions, into the general lustory of the country, and in the suc- 
ceeding century the G o ii d jiriiiccs of D c o gu r h transformed them- 
seh'cs I'roin obscure aboriginal chiefs into a jiowcrfnl Mohammaclan 
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(lynnsty. The annals of Ohaiulu sn-e iliflinih rriluci- 1o hisiory. 
hut it may ho {rallicml from tliom fliat uj) to llu‘ sixiomith rentuv) tlm 
Jii/jfU of this line paid tribute to some .‘•trouf'nr jiosvi'r. 


Jt is true that the Cl a r ha- Man el 1 a elyiiasiy dates its so\l'. 
reig-nty from a.d. 3d8, but even their own annalists do not chiim any 
extended dominion for them during the fir>t twelve cemtiirics ofthdr 
independent existence, and the vestiges of powerful colcmporary dpas- 
tics, now only extant in the inscriptions <iaolc'd above, arc conchishc 
in limiting the extent of 0 oiid supremacy ilowji to so late a pciiod 
as the cloTcnth and Iwelfih centuries. Tlie JIaiha i-Hansj.s of 
Ohhattisgarh are far older, and might porhap-, be traced to time’ 
of unknotm antiquity, if liistory could even feci its way (lirouph the 
iiifinimato ora of inscriptions to the inoi’o living, if le.-.-J real, Icgcndaiy 
ago which lies beyond it. It has been seen that s(>mo of the oldest 
Hindu legends relate to flic .supremacy of ihi.s powerful branch of 
the lunar race in the N a r b a d (i vallev, and t hat t heir earliest insci ip- 
tions cany them back to the first centuries of our era. 'J’hc tradi- 
tions of tho Ra tan piir branch ascend even higlicr, and there .seems 
to bo little doubt that eighteen or niiielcen centuries ago they held all 
the eastern part of what is now known as the CeTaral Provinces. The 
K s h a 1 1 r i y a king of K 0 s a 1 a, visited by IT w e n Q’ h s a ii g' in the 
seventh century', was in all probability one of* this lino, and it has 
already been mentioned that Professor FitzEdward Hall identifies their 
kingdom -with the Puranic realm of C li c d i.t This identification 
supplies a link, if ono were needed, between the kings of C h li a 1 1 i s * 
garb and tho dymasly of tho same race, connncinoratcd by the 
Jabalpur tablets, as both are called rulers of Chedi in their 
respective inscriptions. But though there may l)c iu theso rude indi- 


Hwen rhsang (Julicn's Trnnslntion, book iv. p, 183, Dilu. Paris, 1S.>3) 
spea s of him ns n devout Buddhist, mid from the B u rn in D c v n inscription referred to 
n o\ e (p w .y jt -iToaij likely that the H a i li a i - B a n s i kings n ere Bnddliisis in 
c m let centuries of our era, ns a Bidlimnnicnl prince, ctcii of n diffcrciit sect, would 
lar y oppose t c construction of a Siiva temple hj main fmee, 

tSeenhoic, p liil. 
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cations of a dynastic history, extending not over centuries but over 
tliousands of years, the frame-work for a veiy curious and interesting 
sketch, they must be jiasscd over here with the bare mention which is 
all that necessarily limited space can spare to them. 


The Khcrlil dyiinstj’. 


Before, however, the simurtaneous dominion of the three gi’eat 

G- o n d houses of G a r h a - M a n dl a, D e o- 
g a r h, and Chanda united, for a time, al- 
most the Avholo of G o n d w an a under the sway of aboriginal princes, 
a djmasty — which is usually called Gond* — had risen to temporary 
place and power at K Ji e r 1 a, on the S a t p u r a plateau, in the 
fifteenth century. The only written record now fortlicomuT^ of these 
princes is in the pages of Firishta,t by whom they are said to 
have had “ great ivealth and power, being possessed of all the hills of 
Gondivana and other countries.” They first appear in a.d. 1398, 
when N a r s i n h a Raya, the Baja of K h e r 1 a, is represented as 
instigated by the kings of Mai w a and K h a n d e s h to invado the 
B a h m a n i territories. A hill chief fighting against the most powerful 
of the then rigorous Mohammadan dynasties of Southern India had ofj 
coiu’se littlo chance, and Narsinha Raya had to buy peace from 
F i r 0 z Shah, the B a h m a n i king, by largo presents of money, 
forty-five elephants, and the hand of his daughter. But lying as he 
did between two far more highly orgamseu powers, not oven his high- 
land position could ensure to the Kh c rl a Chief a longummunitj’^ from 
imnsion, and about twenty or twenty-five years after,* the king of 


* The Klic rl princes hni’C l)ccn generally set down ns G o u d, but I cannot find 
on wlint authority. There seems to be quite ns much, if not more, reason for considering 
them to have been K s h nt t r i y a s. The local legends certainly attribute that dignity! 
JO them, and in n very legendary account of the death of a lla h m ti n Shah D u 1 h a, I 
who sacrificed his head in order to take the K h c r 1 d fortress with his headless trunk, 
and to whose head theic is a monument at Kh e r 1 d, while his body has similar honours 
nt E 1 1 i c h p li r in 13 c r d r, may jicrlmps be traced the story of the capture of K h c r 1 d 
by the Bahninn i commander-in chief (whose name is not given), and his subsequent 
assassination by tuo U d j p u t s of the garrison, .ns related by F i r i sh t a— (Briggs’ trans- 
lation, vol. ii. p. 480). 

‘ 

y Briggs’ F i r i s h t a (Edn. 1829), 


vol. ii. pp. 371 — 3/8. 
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Mahva, liaving failed in liis attempt to cmjjlo.v the abori<pnal princi- 
polity as a ivcapon of ofibiicc against Ijis jxjwci-Ail soutlicra rival, 
determined to talio advantage of it as a place of refuge iri tlio event of 
his being hard pressed b}' liis equally dangerous noiglibonrs, the 
Moliammadan kings of Gujarat. N a r s i n li a II a y a got 
together an army of 50,000 men, but his attempts at defence were 
unavailing, and ho was defeated and slain, A largo booty, including 
eighty-four elephants, fell to the victors, who also imposed a tribiur 
on N a r s i n h a E a y a ’ s snecessor, and left a garrison in his fortress of 
Khorla.f But their gi’asp on their new acquisition could not haw 
been very firm, for some six years afterwards S/iI/f/ti ] f o s li a n g of 
Malwa is recorded as again invading K li e r 1 ii, though this time 
with less success. He was three times repulsed, and in the inteml 
which was thus gained the besieged prince was able to a])poal to 
the Bahmani king for help. Ahmad Shah Baliniani 
showed the usual readiness of Ihcso predatory foreign kings to 
embark in what promised to be a profitable war, but half-way on liis 
expedition a pions doubt occniTcd to him wliotlicr “hawks should 
pyke out hawks’ een,” and true believers should embroil themselves 
with each other for the sake of an infidel. ITis movements were, 
however, quite misintorproted by the king of Jliilwa, who, less capa- 
ble than his enemy ot fine conscientious scruples, put domi his hesi- 
tation to simple cowardice. Finding his forbearance so ill appreciated, 
the Bahmani king throw the whole weight of his power into the 
scale of the K h e r 1 a Chief, and defeated .9M H o s h a n g ’s army with 
great loss.J This was, howovei-, but a temporary respite for K li e rl a, 
which a few years afterwards, in 1433, again fell before .<?»//<!« Ho- 
s han g, and was at last confirmed to him by treaty with the B a hiu a n i 
g8.§ This was renewed after a war between the B a b man! power 


I Bithmani amUHlAvi histories, 

t SnggB Fu-i8hta.^ol.irl^,829j7j;p;3^|;^ 

B It hmanTwo^l't T" Nar^inha R,',ya’s death. In Firi sht 

t Br Js* F ^ C^yhlJl^rdcd a., living though this .nr. 

5 «ir™u, 
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and M iil w a in 1467, in ^Yll^ch KTlierl a was taken by the former/- 
and tliough, in the disorganisation which folloAved, the heir of the 
JK h c r 1 a line got possession of his ancestral stronghold through the 
treachciy of the governor, and for a time held it in a sort of bandit 
fashion against all comers, this seems to have been the last expiring 
effort of his line, of which we read no more.f 


Indeed it would seem that the G o n d s, f although capable of 
, approaching far more nearly to the Aryau 

(:.ircutnslinices ancicr whicli ^ * 

the G o n d s rose to power. level of organisation than anj’- other of tho 

aborig^ial tribes of Central India, never 
got beyond a certain point, and gave way almost as certainly at the 
contact of an established Aryan power, as their supplanters have since 
done, in their turn, before a more tdgorotis branch of a kindred 
stock. The two opportunities of the Q o n d s wore tho disruption of 
tho H i n d u dominions by Mohammadan invaders, and the subse- 
quent subversion of tho independent Mohammadan kingdoms by a 
strong imperial power. It was between tho era of the Riijput 
kingdoms of Ohedi and Malwa, and the palmy days of indepen- 
dent Mohammadanism in tho west and south, that tho IGi c r 1 a 


dynasty found its place; and tho substantial rise of tho G on d s in tho 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was probably made possible by 
the increased securitj’ of their external relations, which resulted from 
the substitution of the contemptuous tolerance of a large imperial 
power for the territorial greed of a number of restless rivals. The 
Mo gh al from his hir-off court at A' g r a was content with obtaining 
from the lords of these rugged hills tho nominal submission which was 
sufficient to prevent any break hi the continuity of his A'ast dominions, 
Avhere ttie potty neighbouring kings always found something to hanker 
after in even tho poorest lands lying so close under their eyes. 


Thus when the decadence of tho Mohammadan power of 

rpi 1 .• rr. i » MalAVii in tlio sixtcentli century had cn- 

The dynasties of G a r li a- 

M a n d 1 n, C li li n d a, and abled the G 0 n d chiofs of G a r h ti-M a n d 1 a 
D c 0 g a 1 1 ). their principality ixtto a kingdom. 


* Hriggs’ r i risk ta, vol. ii. pp. 479.^., vol. iv. pp. 228, 2.‘J0. 
t Jbiil, vol. iv. pp. 2.31, 232. 

J That is, assuming the K h c r 1 ii jirhiets lo ha^ e been G o ii d . 

10 rj)r/ 
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they retained liicir regal status for two centuries, only forfeiting it 
when the sti’ong grasp of the JL o g h a 1 emperors rohixecl, anti a hitlier- 
to unknoTO branch of the Aryan race, the M a rath sis, revived tlie 
old system of Aiyan division and rivsilry, which had once before ken 
BO fatal to the prospects of {iboriginsd independence. Althossgls 
the Go lids were in name complelcly dcpendciifc on Delhi, s«id 
G aril si, one of their chief scats of dominion, was included in tk 
lists of Akbar’s possessions sss a subdivision of his province of 
Malwa, they were priseticnlly so for from the ken of theJIoglial 
court that, except on occsisions of disputed succession or other dilB- 
culty, their histoiy inns in si channel of its own, quite unsiflectod by 
the imperial policy. Lulecd in emergencies they scorn to have ap- 
pealed as readily for aid to the ueighbonring princes of Pa tin a (in 
Bundclkliand), and of 1) e o g a r h, as to their nominal suzerains, 
and their alliances with these powers generally cost them concessions 
of territory to which it is not very probable that the consent of tlio 
imperial court was obtained or even asked. 


The princes of Chsvndsi and Dcogarh, after their first sub- 
mission to Delhi, seem to have been yiractically oven more in- 
dependent than tiioir northern neighbour. Tiic annals of tho former 
show no trace of Jloghal domination, except tho grant of signet 
imgsto the two last kings, on which they arc styled “ dependents"* 

0 the empeioio. Ihe latter bought his inclcpondcncc by apostasy') 
and returned from Delhi, which ho had visited to make his suhrais* 
Sion, vnth a di-ess of lioiiour and the high-sounding Moslem name 
0 a - fc Bui a lid, but thenceforward he seems to have been . 

ore powerful and freer from control than any of the other Goad 
pnnees, and his descendants to tliis day are as pure Gonds by 
P ^ opened out to themselves tho possibility 

J»gher rates whose religion they had adopted. 
?hdtd '/n '' the princes both of 

theadvenUfthe without a struggle on 

turv an-nr fi. i and the middle of the eighteenth cen- 

' — A crushing disaster which bofcl 

*1 ilj* AKsw 
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tlic M 11 r a fc li a coufcdcracy at P a ii i p a t defoi’rocl the fate of the 
Mandla dpiasty foi’ auotlior qiiai’tor of a ccntiuy, but in 1781 their 
territories became part of tho Maratha principality of Sagar, 
and with them ended the independence of the G o n d s. 


The time has passed to obtain much information regarding the 
The chnrnctcr of the real character of the G o n d nile, apart from 
G 0 n d rule. personal legends and d^mastic disputes 

which make up the tale of tho royal chronicles. When wo took pos- 
session of the country, tho Marathas had occupied the greater part 
of it for more than half a century, and the accelerated life of tho 
people during a similar period of British administration has done even 
more to break the thread of old traditions, and to create new aims and 
interests. The scanty relics of information that still survived at the 
time of the cession in 1818 were brought together by Sir W. Sleeman 
and Sir E. Jenkins, the former of whom especially applied, his great 
powers of observation to the task of studying the people amongst whom 
he was placed. The following passage, extracted from some manu- 
script notes, dated 1825, and left by him in the Record office at Nar- 
s inghp ur — the district in which he practically commenced his dis- 
tinguished career as an Indian administrator — gives, probably, a very 
fair idea of tho intei’nal polity of the G o n d principalities : — 


" Under these G o n d Jiajh the district for the most part 


Extracts from Slccmnn. 


seems to have been distributed among 
feudatory chiefs, bound to attend upon 


the prince at his capital with a stipulated number of troops to 
be employed wherever thoir services might be required, but to 
furnish little or no revenue in money. These chiefs were 


Gonds, and the countries they held for the support of their 
families and the paj’ment of their troops and retinue, little more 
than wild jungles ; and we may almost trace the subsequent en- 
croachments of cultivation by the changes that have taken place 
in their residences, rctii’ing from the plains as they were brought 


into good tillage, and taking shelter in or near tho hills, where 
alone any considerable jungle is now to be found. The conveni- 
ence of thoso jungles in furnishing wood iind grass to them and 



ix'i'iionroTiox. 

tlioir foUon'ei’s is the cliicf motive of tlicir choice, but I bDlicvc 
they Tvould prefer a viltl jungle as their residence to a cultivated 
plain did no advantage of this kind exist. 

“ Some fourteen or sixlccu generations ago a considerable 
change appears to have commenced in tlu* population and tbe 
cultivation of the plains in this district, as well as in the others 
that border on tbe N a r b a da, and indeed all those tliatl have 
seen in Bhopal, Nagpur, &c., &c. Paniilies of diflercnt 
castes of Hindus from Bliadur, Antarvedi, and other 
countries to the north and north-west, oppressed by famine or 
diskacted by domestic feuds in their native countries, emigrated 
to these parts; and unlike the !Mobnmmadans or Marathas, 
who appeared only as military advcntiirors, they sought a 
peaceful and a permanent establishment in the soil. 

** Generally they seem to have come first in single families, 
the heads ol whom took a small but wcll-chosen tract of rich but 
uncultivated land from tbe feudatorv Gond Chiefs at a small 
rent in money, or more commonly in kind ; and I have traced many 
of the most respectable and most extensive of those families 
B r a h m a n s, R a j puts, and others — back to the time when 
they paid only a few manis of grain and a few pots of ghee a 
year for immense tracts of waste that arc now covered with 
groves, villages, and rich cultivation, all owing themselves to the 
industry of the same family'. These families, increasing from gene- 
ration to generation, and augmented by acquisitions of now cmi- 
granls from the same countries and tribes, who invariably joined 
themselves to the original estabh'slmionts, became in time valuable 
and often fonnidablc to the Gond Chiefs from their superior in- 
dustry , skill, and entei-prise ; a better system of tillage and greater 
industry created a greater sraplus produce, while a bolder and 
more enterprising spirit enabled them to appropriate it in extend* 
lug improvement. 

families from the first held immediately 
n er o prince, and almost all ultimately, for as they became suffi- 
y s rong to shake off them dependence on the feudatory chief. 
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they never wtuitccl a ])rctoxfc, citliei* in their own disputes with 
them, or in the jealousies of the priuco himself, who found them 
better soldiers and more profitable tenants than the Grond 
Chiefs, who required all the surplus jn’oduco of large estates to 
siibsist their large but useless train of followers. 

“ As these families increased and spread over the plains, the 
G o n d population I’ctired to the hills, rather than continue ou 
plains deprived of their jungles. Some of them still live in the 
plains, near the banks of rivers that retain their jungle, and in 
other parts, as about Pat eh pur, where the soil is too poor to 
pay the expense of clearing away the plains ; but I have frequently 
seen a few G o n d families detach themselves entirely from the 
rest of a village, and establish themselves at another end of the 
estate in some corner afibrding them at least the appearance of a 
jungle. 

“ A great many of the villages in N a r s i n g h j) u r that are 
now situated in the midst of a fine cultivated plain retain the 
names of G o n d Patch that formerly held them : and many thus 
situated, that have the same name with one or more \’illages in 
the same pargam, are still distinguished by the prefix G o n d i, 
as G o n d i J h i r i a, to distinguish it from the others, and denote 
it as a village of G o n d s, while not a G o n d has lived near it 
for ages; but in no instance have I bcmi able to discover a 
well or a tank dug, or a gi’ovc planted by a G ond Patel ; all 
those that I have found in villages denoted to have been possessed 
by them having been dug or planted by subsequent occupants. 
The Mhowa tree, whoso fruit is much esteemed by them, they no 
doubt cultivated, and though it now appears to grow spontaneously 
in the woods to which they have I'ctircd, is the only part of an estate 
that seems to form in their mind any local tie, and the Patel in 
his annual assessments is obliged to assign to every G ond culti- 
vator one or more of those trees, if any stand ou his grounds, 
in proportion to the land he may till. But not only were groves, 
temples, tanks, and other works of oniament and utility not to be 
found in the different ■\*illages of a G o n d Chief’s estate ; even his 
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residence siion'ecl no signs of such improvement, and scarce any. • 
thing less than the capital of a large principality possessed them. 
The surplus produce of their rude state of agriculture was s mall^ 
and had the villages of the G o n d Chiefs been distributed among 
tlieir relations as those of the heads of the Eajputs, Brah- 
mans, and other famihes from tho north were, they would have 
consumed it all in the enjoyment of indolence, the highest luxury 
they knew, as at present. On the contrary the new families p- 
sessed superior knowledge, enterprise, and industry, and their 
ima^ations ivere excited by what they had seen or hoard of in 
their parent country, and they exerted themselves in such a 
manner as to render every tolerable "VTllage superior, in works 
which they esteemed useful or omameutal, to the capital of a 
Gond Chief.” 

Though this picture represents an indolent semi-barbarous race, 

it conveys no impression of cruel savagery in the Gond character. 

The princes, like the people, seem to have been of an easy, unambitious 

disposition, rarely seeking foreign conquests after their first establish. 

ment, and only anxious to stave off the evil day of dissolution by 

concessions.* The following passago+from the narrative of a journey 

n , , . undertaken at the close of the last centuiy 

uemarKs of an eye-witness in , , . i i 

the lost centmy'. by a member of the Asiatic Societ^^ ■vrlucu 

may be regarded as the nearest discoverable 
approach to cotemporary evidence, speaks well for the stewardship of 
the Gond princes : — 


in A.D.?5m of the G ond kingdom of Gar hd- Mandla 

of territoTv ' orsion some two centuries after, we do not read of a single accession 

sp'rited stand Tnn ^ offensive w'ar undertaken by its princes. The only reallj’ 


ney from Mirs&n rt + m I’ *°****' "^tiscellniicous Tracts” — A Narrative of a Jour- 

in 1798-99, hy n n>enih ° f before travelled by any European 

eiciy branch of minnf i v? * ^ *'*'’** Society, eminent for his extensive acquirements in 
oriental literature and science,” p. 32. 
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“ The ihnving condition of the province, indicated by ilie 
appearance of its capital, and confirmed by that of the districts 
■which -we s»d)scquently traversed, dcma7ids from me a tribute of 
])raiso to the ancient princes of tlie country. Without the bene- 
fit of navigation — for the N a r b a d a is not here navigable, — and 
witho\il. mucli inland commerce, but under the fostering liand of 
a race of G o n d ])rinccs, a nnmerons ])eoplo tilled a fertile coun- 
try, and still preserve in the neatness of their houses, in the 
]iumbcr and magnificence of their temples, their ])onds, and other 
public works, in the size of their towns, and in the frerjuency of 
their idantations, the undoubted signs of enviable prosperity. 
^Phe whole merit may bo safely ascribed to the former govern- 
ment, for the ])raisc of good administration is rarely merited by 
a r a t h a chieftains, and it is .sufficient applause to say that 
the Chief of Silgar in twenty .years, and the Raja of Borar 
in four, have not much impaired the ])rospcrity which they 
found.” 

The little that is known of the history of the G o n d dynasties 

(|uilc confirms this account. Under their 
eaa.y, eventless sway the rich country over 
Avhich tlie.v ruled prospered, their flocks and 
herds increased, and their treasuries filled. So far back as the fifteenth 
century we read in P i r i s h t a that the king of K h e r 1 a, who if not 
a G o n d himself was a king of the G o n d s, sumptuously entertained 
A h m a d S h si h W all, the B sih m a n i king, and made him rich oftcr- 
ings, among ivliich were many vsdusible diamonds, laibies, and pearls."' 
Under the G a r h ;i-^[ si n d 1 a dynasty the rovemics of the M a n d 1 a 
district — now a wild tract of forest paying with difliculty £5,000 per 
«w 7 i?n» to the iStatet — amounted it is ssiid to ten lahlia o[ rupees, or 
£100,000. iSlecman Avrites thus of the reign 'oFlho J{(tnrij u r g si- 
V ati (a.I). 1500), — “ of sdl the .soA'ereigns ofthis dynasty she lives most 
“ in the page of history and in the grsitcful recollections of the jicople. 
“ She formed the great resen'oir Avliich lies close to J a b a 1 p ti r, and is 
“ called after her ‘ B. si n i T si 1 si o ’ or queen’s pond ; * many other 

* Ifripgs’ F i ri s h t n, vol. ii. p. <110 (IJdn. 1829). 
j- The icvcimc lin* bcoii iticrra'cil by tbc new scltlcincnt. 
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“ higlily useful u'orks were formed by her about Gr a r li a.”” ’When tlio ' 
castle of Chau ra garh was sacked by one of Akbar’ s generals, 
in A.n. 1664, the booty found, according to Firishta, comprised 
“independently of the jewels, the images of gold and silver and other 
“A’aluables, no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin,” and a thousand 
elephants. Indeed Durgavati,we read, kept up in aU a stud of 1,500 
elephants.! Of the G h a n d a dynasty, Major Lucie Smith, the Deputy 
Commissioner, who has studied his district with the minutest interest, 
writes that “ they left, if we forget the last few years, a well-governed and 
“ contented kingdom, adorned with admirable works of engineering 
“ sldll, and prosperous to a point which no after-time has reached.”! 
They have left their mark behind them in royal tombs, lakes, and 
palaces, but most of all in the grand enceinte of battlemented stone 
wall, too wide now for the shrunk city within it, which stands, a fitting 
emblem of its half-reclaimed founders, on the very border-line heteen 
the forest and the plain, having in front the i*ich valley of the 
"W ar dha, behind and up to the city walls deep forest exten&g far 
east. The third contemporary dynasty, that of D eogarh, rose to 
power in the decadence of the M o g h a 1 empire, too near the 
Maratha epoch, and, as has been already remarked, it was only 
the existence of a strong imperial power admitting no rival kingdoms 
on the field of conquest, but extending a contemptuous tolerance to 
its more insignificant and distant vassals, which made 'it possible for 
tlie aboriginal principalities to bear up against the surrounding 
pressure of Aryan invaders. The D e o g a r h history is therefore but 
a beginning and an end, with no eventless miridle period of peaceful 
progress, yet it was amidst the wars of B a k ht B n 1 an d (a.d. 1700), 
with whom this dynasty practically commenced, that the Nagpdr 
country received its first great infusion of H i n d u cultivators and arti- 
ficers, \vrbo were tempted away by him from their homes with liberal 
^auts of land. Sir Richard Jenkins says of him that ” he employed 
indiscriminatelyMusulmans andHindus of ability to introduce 


+ f Society of Bengal, vol. vi. p. 627 (August 1S37). 
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" order and regularity into liis immediate domain. Industrious set- 
“ tiers from all quarters were attracted toGondwana, many towns 

and villages wero founded, and agriculture, manufactures, and even 
" commerce made considerable advances. It may with truth be said 
“ that much of the success of the M a r a t li a administration was owing 
“ to the groundwork established by h im * * * **** 

The prosperity of the kingdom generally implies to some extent 

The G on d people under ^^0 prosperity of the governed, but it is a 

their own princes nnd under curious commentaiw on the social capacities 
the SInrillhds. e ^ . . , ,, 

01 the tr o n d 6 that their pnnccs should 

have only been able to advance by leaving the body of the people 

behind. Their history shoAvs that they were more capable of rising 

to the Aryan level than other aboriginal tribes, and their supplanters, 

the Marat has, admitted, even after they had harried them down 

to the State of mere blood-tliii’sty savages, that they were not 

to be classed with the K h o n d s and other mountaineers. Captain 

Blunt, who has been mentioned above as the only authority 

on the condition of tho Gonds up to a very late period,! 

Avrites tliat K a m a 1 Mohammad, tho officer in charge of 

the Mara til SI pargana of Manikpatam, “who “appeared 

to be AA^ell acquainted with the different tribes of mountaineers 

"subject to tho Berar GoA’emincnt,” informed him (a.d. 1795) 

that the G o n d s were much larger than the K h o n d s, and had 

in many instances been made good subjects, Avhilo all attempts to 

civilise the latter had proved iueffectual.t But as their OAvn princes 

wero unable to make farmers and handicraftsmen of them, it is hkely 

that, even if the Maratha power had not supervened, the mass of 

the people Avould have been more and more trodden under and 

driven back by the pushing Hindu yeomen, whom circumstances 

had forced betAveen them and their natm’al chiefs, and that but for 

then’ reputation for bravery, Avhich made them valuable as soldiers, 

they would have fared little better midcr princes of their oAvn race 


* Report on N ug p 6 v, p> 97 (Edn. N a g p dr Antiquarian Society), 

f See aboA'c, p. si. 

X Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 152 (Edn. Lond. 180o). 
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than under the H i n d u s, to whom they were mere outcasts, —worse 
than under the British Government, before which they are at least 
theoreticallj- equal irith their fellow-subjects. Although their arms 
altogether failed to save their independence, they had a high militar\ 
reputation. To quote Blunt again — “TheMarathas considered 
them as better soldiers than even the R a j p u t s.”** They were pro- 
bably employed largely in the military service, for we read in the A'in-i- 
A k b a r ! that J at b a of the De ojg aj; h_line, which had not then (to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century) quite attained sovereign dignitr, 
kept up an army of 2,000 cavahy, 50^odolnfontry^ndj^0 elephants, 
and that B a b a j i (B u h j o o) of the Chanda line maintained a force 
of 40,000 footmen and 1,000 horsemen.t The smaller chiefs are also 


mentioned as retaining large bodies of armed men in their service j so 
that, alloudng also for the rotinnos of huntsmen and personal retainers 
supported by all of those forest chiefs, a considerable proportion of 
the Gond people must have been artificially preserved from the 
supersession which contact with the Aryan element in the population 
invariably brought with it. Those who were neither nobles, soldiers, 
nor huntsmen must have been, as now, mere di’udges, and probably 
lost little by tho destruction of their national independence. It was 
. on the chiefs that the levelling M a r a tha 

CIiic7s*'Xr”thB' M a^’r S?h a pressed most heavily. To the feudal 
conquest. organisation, under which their subjection 


IT . •'0 too paramount authority was but noi 

nowf»r fif monarchy which jealously concentrated 

of noacD ^oose tribal system, so easy in tin 

M a r 'i r ^ acquired, and the plain country fell before t 

l>owovor,ofSmv'*^™°^*' yithout a struggle. In the stronghol 

tlisposscUa 

and to rcvonrrp to maintain an unequal resi 

slaughter. Th If ° ' wrongs by indiscriminate rapine a 

TT'-'r — - rath a system of Government even in its best 

^ vol.Ti^ — ' 

^ol-ii.pp, ?0.;i. (GJaduiVs Translation) CalcwHo V 
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tliat is in its earliest days — tolerated no powers and honours but those 
that proceeded dii'ect from tho throne, and in the plains and valleys 
which were accessible to their armies they seem to have succeeded in 
producing a social dead-level. Blunt says of them that they " keep their 
** peasantiy in the most abject state of dependence, by which means, 
“ they allege, the ryots are less liable to be turbulent or offensive to 
“ the Government.”’*' But it was more difficult to crush out all op- 
position in tho highland fastnesses, in which tho malcontents of the 
. subject race had taken I’efuge, and it does not appear that they ever 
attained undisturbed supremacy in tho hill chiefships. “ The attention 
“ of tho SiibadarSi' writes Blunt, “ is chiefly directed to lev}'ing tri- 
“ butes from the Zamind/irs in the mountainous parts of the countiy, 
“who, being always refractory, and never ’paying anything until 
“much time has been spent in .warfare, the result is often pre- 
“ carious, and the tidbute consequently trmal.t” He also mentions 
that the Gond Rdjd of Mai H war threw dorni and spat upon 
“tho Mar athapammui (pass), which he sent to him for inspec- 
“ tion, saying ‘ I am not in N a g p u i’, and I fear notliing from the 
Jidj/i of B e r a r’ ”J Li such cases the !M a r a t h a plan § was to con- 
tinue pillaging and harassing the G o n d s, .and thus to obtain from 
tho chiefs a nominal acloiowlcdgment of their supremacy, and the 

promise at least of an annual tribute. 

Dcmorolisntion of the hill Under this treatment tho hill G o n d s soon 
Go lids. . „ , . . j 

lost every vestige of humanisation, ana 

became the cruel, treacherous savages that Blunt found them. 

Those of his followers who, overcome by heat, fatigue, scanty food, bad 

water, and the other privations of one of tho hardest marches on record, 

lingered behind for a little rest, were cut off and seen no more. Tho 

main body, leaving C h u n a r, had traversed amid many dangers the 

■vrild forest-country comprised in the present “ South-Western frontier 

agency,” and thence passing through Chhattisgarh - and tho 


Asiatic llcscarchcs, vol. vii. p. 110. 
■f Ibid, p. 108. 

X'lbid, p. 121. 

§ Ibid, p, 98. 
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G 0 n d State of K a n k e r, took to the Bast, and attempted to mab 
their way through the T r a n s-W a i n g a n g a chiefships of 0 h and4 
and Bastar. They were, however, obliged to turn back fromtb 
Indravati, and seek a safer route through the T e 1 i n g a couutiy 
on the opposite or west bank of the Go davari; and the Maratha 
A' mil inDewalmari informed them “ that it was very fortunate 
“they had lost no time in their retreat, for notwithstanding tk 
“friendly assurances of the Gond Chief, all his vassals and ereiy 
“ neighbouring Gond E&j& had been summoned to co-operate with • 
“ him for the purpose of plundering and cutting them off.”* The 
Maratha A' mil at Bijur congratulated Captain Blunt on his 
escape from the mountains and jungles in which “ so many of his 
people had been lost and never more heard of. Even the Banj4- 
r a s,t” he said, “ who never ventured among these G o n d s until the 
“most solemn protestations of security were given, had in many 

“ instances been plundered.”J Such was the 

HarithS rale 
had roused in a race of naturally placable 
savages. When the constant irritation engendered by a system of 
government strong enough to harass and injure, but not to secure 
entire subjugation, gave way to the equable discipline established 
by our Government, these wild marauders soon settled down into 
rudetiUers ofthe soil; indeed some of the Gond have goue 
a step further in civihsation, and after giving up their natural defence 
of sword and buckler, have become adepts with the more civihsed 
weapons of the law-suit and the usury bond. A remarkable instance 
of the rapid pacification of a tract once terribly notorious for the 

chmcterof itsinhabitantsmaybefoundat Malini, in'the Hoshan- 

g had district, irhose aboriginal inhabitants, now mere inoffensive 
dges, were not half a century ago the most reckless and daring of 
^uderers, and gained for their forest-haunt the name of “Chor 
M a 1 i n i of tjie robbers.” Mr. 0. A. EUiottf quotes 


Asiatic Besearclies, rol. -vu. p. 139. 
tBanjirds.a tribe of carriers and traders. 

; Asiatic Eesearclies, vol. Tii. p. 142. 

oshangt^bdd Settlement Beport, eliap. iii. para. 86. 
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from a report of 1820* the following remarks on the Gonds : — “ The 
“ capture of A' s i r, the extraordinary fate of 0 h i t u (P i n d h a r i), 
“ the settlement of the B li i 1 s to the southward, and the perfect 
“ tranquillity that prevails in Malwa, have made an impression even 
“ on these savage and intractable foresters, which I trust will last 
“ till, by tasting in some degree the benefit of their ameliorated con- 
“ dition, and contrasting the comforts of peace and comparatiye 
“ competency with the vTetchednoss of a life of constant danger and 
“ privation, they null become gradually susceptible of the habits of 
” civilisation.” 


Mr. Elliott adds : — “ This description and the phrase ‘ savage and 
“ intractable foresters’ seems to us now ludicrously inappropriate to 
“ the timid, docile creatures "with whom we have to do, and this very 
“ inappropriateness is an adequate test of the great change which has 
“ passed over them. At present nothing is so remarkable in them as 
“ their ready obedience to orders.” Numerous other quotations 
might be adduced to the same effect, but there can bo no stronger testi- 
mony than that of Sir Richard Jenkins, who says of the Gonds ; — 
“they are sincere, faithful, and intelligent; they are loss mendacious 
“than their neighbours, H i n d u or Mohammadan, overjnevhere ; 
“ and since our administration we have had no reason to pronounce even 
“ the wildest of them, with whom Europeans have had direct intercoimse, 
“ insensible to good treatment, or unnnlling to quit habits of plunder 
“ and rapine, imjjosod upon them by poverty and oppression, for more 
“ regular and creditable modes of life.”t Unfortunately for the abori- 
ginal tribes they were destined to pass through at least three-quarters 

of a century of Marathii bondage before 
nr 1 1 peno . the day of relief was to come. In the ten 

years from 1 741*to 1 751 J the B h o n s 1 d famil}’- established its dominion 
over the three kingdoms of D e o g a r h, 0 h a n d d, and Chhattis- 
g a r h, and the a r d t h d princes of S d g a r effected a lodgement in 

• 1 


*'■ By Major Ilcnlcy, Polilical Agent nt S c li o r. 

t Beporton N dgptir by Sir B. Jenkins (Bdn. Nit gp ti r Antiquarian Society), p>2.S. 
t Ibid, p. 73. 
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Bundelkhandand northern Grondirana as early as 1 733 « fron, 
jhichyear they graduaUy encroached upon the tenitories of the last 
finally independent &ond dynasty-that of aarhi-Mandla-fill 

They herein their turn expeUedfromtlie 
IJ^arbada valley by the more powei-ful B h o n s U ten years after t 
»d m d818§ the whole of the ocraotT-, since kcowi. as the S 4 g a r J 
arbada temtones. was aimoMd to the British possessioal aM, 

BriMZ* t gccnt B h 0 a s 1 a kingdom were taken «nd« 

ibs^agement durmg the minority of the young afidKaghoji 

Sr ^ coonby ae Mardtha nule lastJta 

totfCLT f«>“ «» 

of twenty-four years.’”T^ae”s^*'*° ^ necesrion in 1854, 

the duration of ■ ' 8 a g ar and Narbada territories 

itseIftoeighty-fiT™^7ta™tta”‘*”™'’''““°^'““““””^‘'‘ 

6 j YB years m the northern part of S a g a r. 

Enough has already been said of theinflexibility of the Marat ha 

Character of their rule. ®y®^ni to show how little allowance it 

hnlf-tnmed Gond nobler'^Lt b ohnraoters of tie 

aeir administmtion, r eariL “ 

fleeting tyrants To *1 Bi-onslas were no mere nnre- 

accepted their authnnY^r ^ their subjects, which 

not altogether wantino- ^ ^ question, they showed themselves 

“leftiheplninnnmnersofth* h”"" 

of cultivators,” had “ah ri- being “ bom in the class 

“ not restrained by it respect for that order, and though ' 

“ (^ere) seldom cruel to theTw cupidity and rapacily, yet 

“attention to established fom, almost always (paid) 

'^s, according to Blnnr u « mstitufcious.”j| fPhe Goyemninnt 
— g crdl establishe d, and too country highly 

1 ‘ fl'T™'. ™l. i. p. 370. 

§ S- n P- S24 (August 1837). 

• n stn S P io5.^ ® Antiquarian Society), p. 82. 

port N a g p 4 , ^ ^ ^ Antiquarian Soeiety),p. 99. 
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cultiviitcd,”* * * § oven in 1 795, by whicb time the administration had begun 
to detorioi’Jito. Some degree of consideration was shomi even to the 
G o n d aristocracj^ provided they claimed nothing more solid. They 
were allowed, Jenkins says, to i-ank themselves as Eajpnts or 
Kshattriyas “by a stretch of complaisance in the Maratha 
“ officers, owing probably to the country liaving been so long under 
“ Rajh of the G o n d tribc.”t The king did not spare himself. “ In 
“ the smallest as in tho greatest affairs in ever}’- department (he) was 
“referred to; nor did anj' inconvonionco in tho matter of delay to the 
“public sendee arise, from this system, for oven when not sitting actu- 
“ ally in DarMr, the Raja was always accessible to any person who 
“ had business to propound to him ; and when in Darhdr, tho greatest 
“ apparent festmty was uo bar to more serious affairs, where immediate 
“ attention was requisite on the part of the Rdjd. *■' ** 

“AVlien four gliark,X of the day wore sjjent, he dressed himself and 
“ came out to an open verandah looking on the street, where he held 
“ his morning Darbdr, was visible to tho people, and accessible to 
“ their personal calls for justice and redress for injuries. Ho always 
“ sat on his masnad^ with his sword and shield before him — badges 
“ which his less warlike successors disused. The whole of the minis- 
“tors, militaiy chiefs, and with their daffars,^ attended, 

“ and carried on their daily business before him. The DarMr broke 
“ up about noon, at which time the Rdjd went to lake his dinner ^nth 
“ his family, and afterwards reposed himself.” 

“ The’'ctiquotte and ceremonies of tho court of N agp lir wore 
“ never very burthonsomo. The Rdjd received almost every 
“ stranger of any rank nearly as his equal, rising to take his salute 


* Asiatic Pcscnrclics (Ecln. Lend. 1803), vol. vii. p. 107. 

t Report on N A gp il r, p. 20. • 

X Spaces of twenty-fonr minutes. 

§ Tlironc. 

II Clerics or accountants. 

^ Records. 
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“and embraco liim. In many cases lie gave the MikkU, or 
" public reception, personally — ^tliat is he moved out vnt\i all the 
“ principal persons of his court to meet the new comer. On common 
“occasions in the BarMr, the Jlftju was not to bo distinguished 
“ from any other individual, cither by his dress or his seal."® 


This description refers to 1laj& J an o j i, the second of the line, 
who has “ the reputation of Inwng settled 

The host days of the KaghojI) ^ 

B h 0 n s 1 d s. “ had only conquorod.”t In his reign it is 

said that “justice was well adminis- 
“ tered, crimes were few, and the punishment seldom capital. The 
“ revenues were flourishing, and the people in easy circumstances. 
“The allowances of all officers, Civil and Military, and of the 
“troops were regularly paid.”t Even under him, however, “no 
“ means of making money by traflBc was deemed disgraceful, and 
“ the revenues of Government, as well as the interests of the indus- 
“ trious classes of the population, were sacrifleed to give them— the 
R6}a and his followers — monopolies in the various articles which 
they chose to deal in. Whole h6z/trs in the city wore the properly 
of the Raja himself, his ladies, and his ministers, "with various 
privileges and remissions of duties, totally subversive of free 
trade.§ If such was the state of things under the best of the 
line, the people fared ill indeed when the sole virtues of the B h ons- 
as, as i^ers their military simplicity and self-restraint — gave way, 
sappe y two or three generations of royaltv, and their natural 
rapacity was heightened by straitened means.’ Janoji died in 
A/72, and was succeeded by his brother Mudlioji, who died 
Rt 9 + sixteen years, leaving his dominions in “ a perfect 

ranquillity, and bequeathing a considerable treasure, both 


* Sir E. Jenkins’ Eeport on 
PP- 106, 10?. 


Najpiir (Edn. 


Nagpdr Antiquarian Society) 


t -liW, p. 76. 
t Ibid,-p. 106. 
^ p. 107, 
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in casli and jewels, to his son Raghoji.*"- ’* It was in the 

reign of this latter that the character of 
Deterioration of the Govern- tlioBhonsla administration commenced 

VAcnt. 

to doteiiorato, and “ the inhabitants 
“ began to date the period of misrule and oppressive assessment, 
though it was not carried, at first, to the ruinous excess of exaction 
“ which marked the conduct of B. a g h o j i after the M a r a t h a war 
“ of lS02.”t It was after the crushing defeats of A s s a y e. A' r g a o n, 
and Gr a w a 1 g a r h, and the consequent loss of his rich possessions 
in B e r a r and Cuttack, that R a gh o j i II., from the first inclined to 
regard his subjects as mere money-producing machines, threw off all 
restraint in his unwillingness to show a reduced front to the world. 
Ifot only did ho rack-rent and screw the farming and cultivating 
classes, but ho took advantage of the necessities, which his own acts 
had created, to lend them money at high interest. f He did not even 
hesitate to play this dangerous game with his troops, whose pay he 
withhold, lending them money on exorbitant terms through his 
various banking establishments, and when ho paid thorn at last, giving 
a third in clothes, from his own stores, at most exaggerated prices. 
When all other means of making money fiiilod, he organised I’egular 
house-breaking expeditions against the stores of men whom his 
spies had reported to be wealthy, and who “ had declined the honour 
of becoming His Highness’ creditors.” § All through this time the 
sufferings of the people were aggravated by the ravages of the wander- 
ing robber-bands who have obtained such a terrible notoriety under 
„ , , , , the name ^of P i n d h a r i s. From their 

The Find haTis. , t • -nt i i ' h 

Standing camps in the Narbada valley 
these marauders — who raised their operations almost to the rank of 
warfare by tho groat scale on which they carried tliom out, 
staining them nevertheless by wanton atrocities from ivhich the 
most debased of ordinary criminals would shrink — poured down 

Sir II. Jenkins’ Report on N li g p li r (Edii. N li g p u r Anliq. Society), p. 80. 

^Ibid, p. 121. 

X Ibid, p. 107. 

§ Ibid, p 70. 
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periodically tliroiigli tlio valley of llie T a ]) t i over tlic plains of 
B 0 r a r, and on one occasion (in 1 81 1 ) carried lire and sword np to llie 
capital itself, burning one of its svibtirbs/- ^’hc plain of Berar 
and the valley of the War cilia have even now a semi-warlike 
appearance from the mud forts Avliicli a peasantiy, naturally peace- 
'id, was obliged to erect in vciy self-defence, and there arc places at 
iriiioh to this day tho shopkeepers, influenced by some lingering 
tradition, shrink from exposing their goods publicly for sale. There 
is nothing in history more moving than the pictures of the utter 
desolation which these human locusts left in their track. Their plan 
of action is thus described by Malcolmt : — 


“ The P i n d li li r f s wore neither oncuinbcrcd by tents nor 
baggage; each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for liis 
own subsistence, and some feeds of grain for liis horse. Tlie 
party, which usually consisted of two or three thousand good 
horse, with a propoi’tiou of mounted follow'crs, advanced at the 
rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, neither turning to the 
right nor loft till they arrived at their place of destination, 
They then dirided, and made a sweep of all the cattle and 
property they could find ; committing at the same time tho 
most horrid atrocities, and deslrojung what they could not cany 
away. They trusted to the secrecy and suddenness of tho irrup- 
tion for avoiding those who guarded the frontiers of the countries 
t ey invaded, and before a force could be brought against them 
they were on their return. Their chief strength lay in their 
emg intangible. If pursued, they m'adc marches of extra- 
or mary length sometimes upwards of sixty miles — ^by roads 
most impracticable for regular troops. If overtaken, they 
sperse , and reassembled at an appointed rendezvous; if 
° ^ country from which they issued, they broke into 

wern ■''health, their booty, and their families 

tioii ^ region, in which they found protcc- 

^ ^ e mountains and in the fastnesses belonging to 


t " Memoir of Centrl7T ”r ^ '' 


P 


87 . 
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themselves, and to those ■with •whom they wore either openly or 
secretly connected ; but nowhere did they pi’esent any point of 
attack, and the defeat of a party, tho destruction of one of their 
cantonments, or the temporary occupation of some of their 
strongholds, produced no effect beyond the ruin of an indivi- 
dual freebooter, whose place was instantly supplied by another, 
generally of more desperate fortune, and therefore more eager for 
enterprise.” 

Though open and avowed robbers and murderers, with only so 
mucli profession of religion* in a country whore religion scarcely 
pi’etends to be a mm’al check as would satisfy the superstitious 
instincts of their followers and serve the purposes of discipline, they 
had their lands, their titles, their regular organisation, and in short 
every mark of distinction that could have been accorded to the 
most orthodox military leaders, even to bearing tho name of the 
Idng whose countenance they had bought by admitting him to 
partnership in their gains.t In short at that time of universal 
instability tho life of a Pindhari was the best chance of com- 
petence and security open to a Central Indian peasant. “ Arising,” 
says Malcolm, “ like masses of putrefaction in animal matter out 
of the corruption of weak and expiring States,” thePindharis 


=•■ " The men of this class, however, who are occasionally to be met with in jungly 
" villages and rindcr the hills were not originally Mohainmadans. Their grandfathers 
" were generally G o n d s, K u r k il s, B h i 1 s, &c., whose children were carried off by 
“ the P i n d h d r i s in their raids, circumcised, and made to follow that profession. \Yhcn 
“ the P i n d h a r i s were put down, these men mostly returned to their native villages. They 
“ seem almost utterly without religion, not practising the rites of their faith, nor yet those 
“ of their families. In one case a P i n d h d r { on being asked, was unable to tell the name 
“ of his prophet, or to repent the Kalmi, or profession of faith.” — (II o s h a n g d b d d 
Settlement Report, chnp. iii. para. 30). 


f There were two main divisions among tlic P i n d h d r i s , known ns the 11 o 1 k a r 
S h d h i and S i u d i d S h d h i respectively. Chit d, the most famous of all the Pin- 
d h d r i lenders, had his head-quarters in the forest tract lying to the north of tho Nar- 
bada, which then formed part of the N i m d r district.* He also held the B d r h a estate 
„ , ^ _ , in N arsinglipiir; and Karim Khun, another 

para. 80. inilucntnl Pindhari chief, had lands in P a 1 o h d in 

+ KnrslnElip<ir Seitlomeiit the same district.t Both these chiefs belonged to the 
Report, para. 80. S i 11 d i d S h dh ( division. 
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■'had been brought togethof leus by dospai.- than by douudug tbelft 

2utofgreatiudalgp»u”vtuafBS^^ 

■~:sru‘2z5r''arr'"“‘''‘‘~"‘ 

“maoly planned, mere vigorouslr mn-ani^S 
“aeeomplished, than those adopLV tl ’- 
*' remains not a snot in TnrT ^ f * ’ suppression. Tliere 

“ They Lave been Wed HI ^ can call his home. 

“ allhavebeen ruined leasts ; numbers have been killed ; 

Therenl 7 i “^Ved tbeir cause have fallen."t 

of the ’’■•■'OMrls mas ia tbo moakaess 

more important things to tS^*oi tlf**° ^“fotha icings ltd 

than protecting' their subjects 
the Tax Collec- robbeiy .and murder.' Men and 

their M-ars n^ero their great 
them in both. Neither l^indliaris could help, 
bands of Pindhdris ke7 

of the kings whose nntnn fi ^ bands entirely off the subjects 
of the plunder probably w T • ^ ^ suflScient percentage 

on. os money 1 ‘■'Oot-Ti oodaft; 

to V»y much worse than thosT 

plunderers who called themQ i rooro regularly licensed . 

oase at least on record tho collectors. Indeed in one 

Jbe Pindhdris, preWrin in the aid of 

l^errible accompaniments of fif ^ "^^b all its 

® ant preasm-e, or perhans hn tbe slow torture of con- 

chance to come Z^Tf general upset, good men 

5!^I809, and tlflir • ^-PPe-dintL Jabalpdr 
_J^^^^dei^ed their object at first, as 

“lemoir of Pw,.i TTT^ '' ’ 


^ — UXICU’ O 

i S-f ^7 4 I? i. p. 431 (2n(l Edn.) 

^ vol. i, p. ,,2 
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tlie arrival of Ibe Pindliari army so thoroughly frightened the 
Mara tha. govei’norihai he quite forgot for the time to go on -with his 
exactions ; but before the plunderers left the country they had made 
themselves as much felt by their friends as by their foes, “ appro- 
" priating all they could seize, insulting the temples of the Hindus, 
“ defacing the images, and committing outrages and excesses such as 
“ will not readily bo forgotten, or the horror excited by them be buried 
“ in oblivion.”* 


All revenue reports of those times teem v^ith accounts of the 
cruel, but often ingenious, processes by which the Mar at ha 
collectors slowly bled the people. Inconvenient precedents and 
institutions were of course at once cleared away as mere clogs upon 
the process of extracting money. The 

The spoliation of the land. , . .. 

careiullj'-adapted organisation of village 
and circle officers which the Mogh a Is, wherever they had come, 
had gi’afted on the old feudalism of G o n d w a n a, with all its gra- 
duated structure of rights and duties, gave way to a system of 
public auction.! Villages were put up to the highest bidder, but 
even he was luck}’’ if he got to the end of the j’^ear safe. After 
passing with alternating hope and fear through the rainy season, 
and watching his crops safe through the caprices of the elements, 
some turn in the tide of war or an unexpected robber- raid might 
destroy all the fruits of the toil and expenditure of months. In the 

border districts one day H o 1 k a r’s armi* 
■' would come and sweep the country before it. 

Then perhaps S i n d ia marched down troops to defend his possessions, 
in which process they pastured their bullocks on the crops, trampled in 
the ivater-channels with their elephants, and killed any of his subjects 
who made objections. Zainabad of Nimar was thus ruined in 
1803. J In the intervals between regular campaigns, and even 


* Report on tlic Scltlcmcnt of part of the .Tnbnipnr district (1828), quoted in 
Mr. A. M. Russell’s JnhalpVlr Settlement Report, para. IG. 

•j- Captain Forsyth’s Nimdr Settlement Report, para. 154. Mr. Russell’s D a m o Ii 
Settlement Report, para. 50. 

J N i m ii r Settlement Report, paras. 82, 83. 
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when there was nominally nennp n.o ,• i 
a ii«to phndering i„ the 

haying practically no other moa r ^ account, 

themselves against tho trnnn attempt at protecting 

friaadl,, and Cr^fir”’ 

in the glens and the rocks ere • coming, hid themselves 

daapand! attempt te T* "’“““eU i, a 

tided through these <rreat^ ^ if % 

danger of predatory inroIdTiWm”^?** ’.“’'“‘“''“''i 

any one rrho was stromr <mn l + dl-tribes, or indeed from 

flwse they clubbed tooetber anl \^rn '? “ 

seines into large , P“d blaekmail, or collooted tbem- 

goiug out armed to thSr field fortifications round flism. 

wide tmotsofoonntry to th* “““ “®' '“"ag 

without a Bght or a fire. Phrase, “ bo oWrdy7."- 

tended in fear came to maturifv +i ° thus sown in sorrow and 
Sometimes the lease taken at thn ° ^nals to encounter. 

flo much difficulty%nfT“^/^^^®^®“'’’ 

Z nsi etj, -was unceremoniously 

t Th. “fP"'’ 'd'sp- a. p™^ 

•f ttow p- p«.. 

Jobbers and P i n d h i! < 

cultivate mncb tofeuh/m bribe the iTamfl' 

twenty-four yea« the “l7 Pf P“ring to follow. / ? ® 

their dues Ti, ^“xtlnddrs have taken mol. • . tbe last 

both from t,/ J levy of far beyond 

^amdviiddr «iTLged”wiaft?“”^®"^' H o 

30 00o“tS“ 7““"*^ *»nn of 
»»..iri. T“ »Vw«;» f-om a. r, a. Z” >™-a 

been flourisbine fn. i * ^be hill robbers b i regular ones had been 

® years. . ? .dllages that had 

A lie parffana is ruined.” 
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set aside in favour of a liiglior liiddcr,* and the unfortunate lessee 
saw the harvest, on which lie had staked his all, go to enrich some 
private enemy or clover spcculatoi*. Sometimes the x-illage would bo 
made over by the authorities to troops in arrearsf to pay thorasolvcs, 
no question of course being asked. Sometimes the crop was seized 
directly by the Government officials without any pretence of form or 
reason. 

In the districts of the interior, where there was a little less 
„ , anarchy .and confusion, rather more foi’ma- 

Bvformofinw. • i • .1 n 

lity was observed m the process of e.xac- 
tion, though with very similar results. Tracts of country were as- 
signed either to large farmers for a fixed sum, or to military leaders 
for the pa^onent of troops ; and as the valuation put upon the leases 
was always of the highest, the assignee liad to exercise all his inge- 
nuity to biang his collections up to the mark. Taught by expe- 
rience, the cultivators assumed the appcai’ancc of poverty, concealed 
their stock, and hung back fi-om taking farms. But they were 
always worsted in the long run. Practically they had no choice 
except to cultivate or to starve, and the assignee soon found oiil, by 
means of his spies, who were in the best position to take the leases. 
On these “ dresses and titles were liberally bestowed, and solemn 
“ engagements entered into, at a very moderate rate of rent, which en- 
" gagements were most assuredly violated at the time of harvest, when. 
“ the whole produce was at the mercy of the JtKjirdar fassignec) 
«c 0 0 Tii-us he proceeded from year to year, flattering the vanity 

“ of the Mdlguzdrs (farmei's) with dresses, titles, and other dislinc- 
“ lions, and feeding their hopes with solemn promises, till all their 
“ capitals were exhausted.” ? 

There was a little more difficulty in tapping the wealth of 

bankers and others, whoso substance was 
Stored in a form less accessible and promi- 
nent than standing crops or flocks, and 


* I) n m o h Settlement Iteport, pnrn. 51. 

•f Jbid, pnrn. 50. 

X JISS. " Preliniinnrj* Oliservntions to the Report on the District of X n r s i n p h. 
p I'l r,” by Sir "W, (then CnptainJ Slcemiii, para. 42. 
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herds. Even In those times it was not for every one to tab 
the royal road, hit upon by Ragli oji III., of going direct to tlio 
coveted strong-boxes by. means of burglary,*' So the notable 
device was discovered of estJiblishing adultery Courts, furnished 
vdth guards, fetters, stocks, and tt staff of ndtncsscs. When good 
information was obtained of the existence of a hoard of monej, 
the unfortunate possessor was at once charged and found guilty, 
and if the disgrace of a crime which was thou held to reflect on 
the whole family of the accused was not sufiicient to bring him to 
reason, he was chained in the stocks till ho agreed to pay ransom. 
In one case the landholders of the Srinagar parffann of 
Narsinghpur clubbed to free tbcmsclves from an incubus of this 
Icind, agreeing to purchase its abolition by an imraediate payment 
of Rs. 45,000, which they raised by a cess of 25 per cent all round 
on the revenne of their villages. But tho, only effect of their effort 
was, that they were presumed to be able to stand another turn of tho 
screw, and the amount which they had managed to raise was thence- 
forward regularly added to thoir assessment for- future ycars.t 


The devices for levying money with a show of legality in to^vns 

. . and populous non-agricultural tracts shov 

_ Ingenuity of gcnernl tnNo- i . . ..^-11 .. nf 

tion. almost endless ingenuity, tbougu some 01 

them wore such flimsy veils for exaction 
that it is difflcult to imagine why the pretence of form should have 
been kept up at all. Thus the provisional government appointed 
J abalpur to carry on tho administration of tho newly-annexed 
Narbada country (1817) was called upon by its Mar at ha 
officials to decide, among other questions, — whether ividows should 
still be sold for the benefit of the State, — whether one-fourth of the 
pioceeds of all house sales should continue to be paid into the 
reasury, and whether persons selling thoir daughters should not 
0 taxed one-fourth of the price realised. At a meeting of the 
provisional government there is an entry ordering the release 

na med P u r s i a, who had been sold by auction a few 

* See nboTp, p. sdii. 

t Slecm«„>3 MSS. « Preiimlun.y Obsemlions.” p.ira. 44. 
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days before for seventeen rupees*’'*^ The taxes levied in different 
places varied with the idiosyncrasies of the Government, or of the 
individual tax-collector ; but among them it may be noticed that 
people were mulcted for having houses to live in, or if they had no 
houses, for their temporary sheds or huts ; if they ate grain, their food 
was taxed at every stage in its pi’ogress throngh the country ; if they 
ate meat, they paid duty on it through their butchers. When they 
married, they paid for beating drums or putting up marquees. If 
they rejoiced at the set Hindu festivals, they paid again, — at the 
“ Eoli,’* for instance, on the red powder which they threw at each 
other, at the Fold, on the ornaments which they tied to the horns of 
their cattle. Drinkers were mulcted by an excise, and smokers 
by a tobacco duty. Weavers, oil-pressei’s, fishermen, and such 
low-caste industrials had as a matter of course to bear a special 
burthen. Ho houses or slaves or cattle could be sold — no cloth could 
be stamped — no money could be changed, — even prayers for rain could 
not be offered ivithout paying on each operation its special and pecu- 
liar tax.+ In short a poor man could not shelter himself, or clothe 
himself, or earn his bread, or cat it, or mai’ry, or rejoice, or even ask 
his gods for bettor weather, without contributing separately on each 
individual act to the necessities of the State. ^ 

These were the regular taxes merely, and it certainly does not 
seem likely that any money could have slipped by owing to their want 
of comprehensiveness ; but the revenue accounts of the times show 
that supplementary measures were occasionally found necessary to 
reach men who would otherwise have escaped. Thus in the accounts 
of the Natod 6SadikAliKhdn,J governor of N a r s i n g h p u r, for 
the years a.d. 1S06 — 181G, such entries as those may be found : — 

" A fine on one of the Kanungos found in good 

condition Ks. 1,000.” 

Forced " A lino on Bhngwnnt Chaudharf, who 

benevolences. was building a largo house „ 3,000.” 

“ A fine on o h r o u j) u r i G o s {\ i n, who 

was digging faxnksnud building lomplcs... „ 0,000.” 

* MSS. Records, Secretariat, N a g p il r. 

•f- Mr. C. A. Elliott’s II o s h n n g a b ii d Settlement Report, chap. ii. p. 41 ; Sir R. 
.Tenkins’ Report on N ii g p li r (Rdn. N tl g p u r Antiquarian Society), pp. 1 

J MSS. Notes on the late Mr. Molony’s Report on Nnrsinghpdr, by Sir W. 
(then Captain) Slccman, Appendix table No. I. (182.5). ■ 
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It is hardly possible that such a state of things could hara 
endured veiy long, even had it not been destined to terminatioD 
by the strong hand of the British po-wer, and the people could 
scarcely hare borne up as they did for nearly a quarter of a century, 
but that in a densely-populated country •vrar to some* degree 
and for a time alleviates the evils "which it creates, feeding 
the country, as it were, on its own life-blood. The more ex- 
tensive the devastation of the crops, and the greater the diminution 
of the means and number of the cultivators, the higher rose tlie 
price of the grain produced by the rest ; and even a Maratha army 
could not get its supplies entirely free from a country which it per- 
manently garrisoned. Thus great sums of money were set in circu- 
lation among the people, while the number of pockets to fill and 
mouths to feed was much reduced. The sums spent on military es- 
tablishments alone in the Ifarsinghpur district averaged nearly 
nine Wchs of rupees (£90,000) for the ten years previous to the ces- 
sion, while after our occupation of the country the expenditure on all 
public establishments rapidly fell to less than two l&khs (£20,000).® 
But this procesa of stimulation, though it might avert for a time tie 
day of exhaustion, only rendered it the more complete in the end. 

EshaustionVtlic country. All accounts concur in representing the 

condition of the onco-flourishing Nar- 
bada distiicts, which we acquired by the war of 1817-18, as desolate 
almost beyond conception. An old map ofHoshangabadin the 
B ongal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1834 (p. 70) shows all the 
Sohagpur valley as waste and jungle. f At the recent settle- 
ment (1863-G4) nearly two-thirds of the culturable area, including 
all the good land, wore cultivated, chiefly with wheat. Of parts 
of Niraar it was reported in 1819 that “all traces of former 
^ cultiv.ition had ceased to bo perceptible, and, with the exception 
Nanapur, not a dwelling or an inhabitant was to be seen 
m any pai t of the country Their desolation was expressedeven 


+ "Mr V \ nr \ Report onNnrsinghptir, 

* ^ / c* lloshngabad Settlement Report, chap. ii. pom. 

+ r to ..ir John Jlalcohn, dated Sfith Juni. 1819 . niint«>r 1 in nnnfniii 
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more forcibij^ in the ’saj'ing--*' there is not a croxo in Kdnapur 
B e r i a.” 

In -a-riting of those times Sir "W. SIceman says that for two year’s, 
Errors of our early admin- the most laborious of his life,** his 

istration. wholo attention was engrossed “ in prevent- 

ing andremedj'ing the disorders ofhis district.***' Had all the colleagues 
this distinguislied oflicer possessed as large a share ofhis clear insight, 
as they undoubtedly had of his sense of his duty, the history of our 
new acquisitions might have been an almost unbroken record of 
prosperity, and the ground wliich it has taken fifty years of often 
halting progression to gain might have been covered in a quarter 
of a conturj’. The new administrators of the country — taken many of 
them from the ranks of the very regiments which had conquered it — 
found a rich soU, a docile peasantry, and an equable climate. They 
saw that under the rule inti’oduced b}' them life and property were 
safe, that Courts of Justice tried to deserve their name, and that the 
people had at length breathing time ; and they jumped to the conclu- 
sion that a country "with such capacities needed but a well-meaning 
government to enter upon a golden ora of limitless prosperity. 

Unfortunately, though the world may bo generally governed 
with very little wisdom, there are times when something more than 
rule of thumb is required to secure success. It lias been a common 
enough mistake among sanguino young officials, prompted perhaps 
by the wish to satisfy their distant financial superiors, to overrate 
the vivifying powers of our rule, and to estimate its material value to 
the people by the measure of its moral advantages. In the present 
instance the illusion was fostered by the readiness with which farm- 
ers flocked forward to take -vdllage leases, some themselves sharing 
the hopes of their rulers, but the majority mere broken speculators,! 
who had found land-gambling a paying trade in the “time of trouble,’* 
and who took advantage of a change of Government to start again 
with refreshed characters. Thus misled, the district officers might, 
perhaps, be excused for forgetting that for the barbaric pomp of 

MSS. Notes on Mr. Molony’s Report, note 20. 
f Ibid, note 4. 
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viceregal courts they had substituted the severe simplicity of Indian 
“ cutcherries,” — that standing armies had been replaced by occasional 
police guards, — ^and that the valley, instead of being a centre of expen- 
diture, had now begun to send away of its own surplus to more im- 
portant localities. The result was, that with all our good intentions, 
the commencements of our rule were marked by most vigorous taxa- ^ 
tion, and the people found less cause to congratulate themselves than 
they had expected in their change of masters. They were no longer 
robbed and murdered, it is true, but then they were equally prevented 
from redressing the inequalities of fortune by robbing and murdering 
others ; and while under native rule the greater the disorganisation, 
the greater was the hope of a general crash and change, the new 
r^yime, with its heavy uniform pressure, seemed too systematic toleare 

room for evasion — too strong to allow even 
system nnd its Opposition. The excess of the 

evil, however, in most cases worked its own 
cure, and by degrees, after conjecture had been exhausted in seeking 
causes for the difficidties of the people, the conviction began to 
gain ground that the fault lay not so much with them as with their 
masters. "Within twenty years from tbe cession an era of material 
prosperitj* had set in for many districts, the effects of which, as 
shown at the recent land-revenue-settlement, need give us no cause 
to he ashamed of our stewardship. Some parts of the country have 
behind others, but our older acquisitions in the Central Pro- 
vinces may now confidently be ranked among the most prosperous of 
British Indian possessions. 

To these were added in 1854' the last remaining provinces of the 
B h 0 n s 1 a— K agpurandOhhattisgarh, which, having already 
enjoyed some degree of British protection, directly, during the last 
Bfl/as minority, and, indirectly, after his assumption of power, 
through the influence of the Resident, had comparatively little le’c-way 
to make up. They have since benefited greatly by the enhanced price 
0 produce, and the improvement of communications. 

In 1860 a strip of territory on the left bank of the River 
a ^ a r 1 ^vas ceded by the H i z d m, and incorporated in the 
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British possessions under the name of the “Upper Godavari 
District.” 

In tho following year (1861) the “Central Provinces” were 
Constitution of Central formed by the union of the Sagar and 
Provinces. Narbada tendtories with the Nagpur 

Province. Three years afterwards (in 1864) the new administra- 
tion obtained an accession of territory by tho addition to it of 
the Ni m a r district, in the Narbada and T ap t i valleys, and in 
1865 it received a fresh accretion of some seven hundred square miles 
of country, which had formerly constituted the native State of 
Bije ragh ogarh in Central India, but had been confiscated in 
1857. This is neither the time nor tho place to put forward specula- 
tions regarding tho advantages which long-neglected Gondwana 
may have derived from tho concession to her of an administration of 
her own, with no rich, smooth homo-domain to distract its attention 
from these far out-lying stretches of rugged hill and valley, but in the 
succeeding chapters details will bo given regarding the population, 
trade, and present condition of tho province, which may enable those 
interested in tho question to foi*m a judgment of their own. 


CHAPTER VI. 

POPULATION. 


Aboriginal section of the population— Drnvidinns and Kolarians— G o n d legends — 
Gond cliaraclcr and status— The Ra'ij-G onds— The D li d r-G o n d s— The 
M d r f s— The B a i g d s— The B h 1 1 s— The K u r k d s— Difficulty of civilising 
the nhorigincs— The Kan wars— The 11 alb ns — Aboriginal beliefs and ceremo- 
nies — Aryan races— Aryan colonisation— Changed manners — Satndmi Cha- 
in I'l rs — ^Witchcraft — Punishment of witches — Prevalent J1 i n d d castes. 

The Central Provinces have been aptly compared to a “ thick 
bit of cover in the middle of open country” — a thicket in which, 
« when the plains all round have been swept by hunters, or cleared 
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"by colonists, you arc sure to find all the wild animals that have not 

"been exterminated.”* But even tliis- 
population. last rcfngc.s of the aboriginal 

races— has been so largely invaded 
people of Aryan descent, that out of a total ])n])tilation amounting 
in round nimihers to nine milHon.s of .souls, two millions only are 
classed under the licad of hill and aborigin.al irihe.s, thrce-fourtlu 
of whom arc Gonds. AMicthcr the ordinarily accepted thcoiy 
be true, that the less perfectly developed races were expelled 
from the rich valleys by people po.s.s'cssing ti higher organisation, 
and were forced to content thcm.sclvcs with tlie .scanty jtrodiice of 
the bare hill-sides, or whether, as .some .suj)pose,t the ahoriginti 
Iiunleis by taste rather than agriculturists — never eared to make 
head against the heavy tropical vegetation of the black soil bottoms, 
tie result is equally that the G on d has retained nothing of the 
old heritage wliicli still beans his name, except the rocky uplands on 
which a less hardy race would find no sufficient sustenance. The 
chief remaining aboriginal stronghold is the Sat pur a plateau, 
divided among the districts of BethI, Chhiiidwani, Seoul, 
an tie higher half of Maud la. Coininencing from the west, 
onc-fourth of the population of Bctiil is Goncl; in Chliind- 
w ar a t le proportion is as high as three-sevenths ; in S e o n i, which 
s rayersed by the main line of communic.'ition through the plateau, 

1 sinks to one-third, rising again to one-half in the wild hill dis- 
tnet of Man dl a, where the last Good kings held sway. To the 

“ different stock press in ■ 
found tJmTf ^etul and Hoshangabad may be 

centnl n f numbering in all some 40,000 souls, whose 

in the N i m ^ f i group of hills. Further west again 

indtil r country, bntmn 

province^ scattered colonies of this race in other parts of the 
__^^y^J^on]y contribute some 25,000 to the population. 

chapter, p. 2 . ^ Prorinccs’ Etlmologicnl Committee fl8G8), Introdacloty 

t Captain Forsyth’s Ni m ti r Settlement Report, p„rn. 110. 
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To Ulc east the naturiil fastnesses wliich hem in the head waters 
of the Son and the Na rbada — unexplored until of late years by 
Europeans— give a secure shelter to the wildest of all the hill 
tribes — the Eaigiis — who, all told, arc under 17,000 souls. The 

first two of these almost certainly belong 
Draudinns nmt Kolnrinns to that group of aboriginal tribes which is 

designated by Mr. G. Campbell as “ Kola- 
rian”'' or northern, to distinguish them from the Dravidian or 
southern races; and the Baigas also arc conjcctnrally classed with 
the former by the Central Provinces’ Ethnological Committee. 

Thus the heart of Gondwana is still occupied in force by 
the Gonds, who, according to the authorities already quoted, be- 
long to the great Dravidian or southern section of the aborigines, 
while scattered fragments of the weaker Kolarian races, which 
have never risen to independent sovereignly, find refuge here and 
there on its outskirts. The great southern wilderness— covering 
many thousand square miles between the plains of C h h a 1 1 i s ga r h 
and the Godavari, and extending from the Wainganga on the 
west almost to the Eastern is another G o n d stronghold. 

In these une.xplored regions are to be found probably the best 
specimens of the real wild Gond, who shuns the sight of stran- 
gers, and between whom and his rulers communication is only 
maintained through a sort of quarantine,! his tribute being deposited 
in a fixed spot, whence the Itujas otliccrs come to lake it at certain 
seasons. Kolarian colonies, in addition to lIuKse already men- 
tioned, may be found intermixed, in almost every direction, with 
the tribes of Gond descent. The east and west have already been 
mentioned. To the extreme north in the hill country borderingon 

.Tonninl of the Asiatic .‘^ocicly of Jloiipal, vol. ^'cxv. jmrt ii. ^Supplrmcntfliy 
number), p. '-’8. 

f •' On iho It c I (1 1) ( 1 il hill'! ilipy (Ipo nt the npproncli of any nnti\c not of llioir own 
*' tribe. Their trilnile to tlio li'ijil of 15 n « t n r, wliieli is paid in kind, is collected oiiee n 
"year by an ofiicer who beats n tuin-f/im outside the vilinpe, and forthwith bides liimself, 
"whereupon the inhabitants briii" onl whatever they have to pivc, and dejio«it it in an 
"appointed spot." — tHi«lop's Abori(;innl Tribe* of the Central Provinces, part i. p. 8. 
ISSti.) 
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Ilewd arc some 25,000 Kols. To tlic south-caslin Sambalpui 
there is a large colon}' of D lid n gars, apparently belonging to tie 
Kol stock from Chota Nagpur; while still further south, in 
the eastern part of the Bastar tlcpcnclcncy, are found the Gad- , 
has, another Kolarian tribe. But even at these extremities of 
their countr}r the Gonds and their congeners out-number other 
aboriginal tribes. 


Mr. Hislop thinks that, from this curious intermixture within 
a limited area of tribes of totally different stock, we may conclude 
that the Dravidians, entering India by the north-west, here crossed 
the stream of Kolarian immigrants from the north-east.* These 
are matters of which so little is known that there is barely ground- 
work even for speculation about them ; but tlic aboriginal legends 
contain one or two curious traditions, which, in the absence of 

Gond legends. information, may be worth 

mention. In one of the Gond hymns 
quoted by Mr, Hislop a legendary account of the origin of 
the tribe is given, which, though defaced by some interpolations, 
palpably due to Brahinanical influence, is as evidently aboriginal 
in its incidents and conception. It purports to relate how the 
Gonds were created, on or near mount D h a v a 1 a g i r it (in the 
Himalayas) ; how they displeased the gods and were shut up in 
a cave, four only escaping through a jungle-country to a place 
^lled K a c h i k 0 p a L 0 h a g a r h, or the » Iron valley in the Red 
Hills”— a name sufficiently applicable to many parts of G o n d wana; . 
how here they found a giant, who was at first inclined to eat 
hem, but becoming pacified gave them his daugliters in marriage, 
and from tins union sprang the present Gond race.i If any 
faith can be placed m the antiquity of this legend it would certainly 


part i. ^27^ ^ Central Promccs, edited by Sir R. Temple 

t Ibid, part iu. pp. 3_g. 
t partiii, pp, 17, 27. 
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seem to imply that the Gonds found their country already occu- 
pied when they entered it, and that they allied themselves with 
their precursors. Another Gond tradition runs, that when 
• Sarja Ballal Sin ha, the tenth- of the Chanda royal line, hy 
services rendered, liad established his right to ask a favour from 
the D e 1 h i Einperoi-, he claimed, as an addition to his kingdom, all 
the possessions of his ancestor “ K o 1-B h i 1.”® Whether this may 
be taken as indicating that the predecessors of the Gonds 
were tribes of Kolarian descent, or not, it is at least curious 
that the Gonds, who ordinarily assume themselves to have been 
lords of the soil from time immemorial, should in any of their 
legends base their pretensions on a succession from rival claimants 
so well known as tlie Kols and the Bhils. Another branch of 
the Kolarians, the Baigasof Mandla, are apparently admitted 
by the Gond to be autochthonous, being known and reverenced 
among the surrounding population, which is chiefly Gond, 
as “Bhumias,”t or children of the soil, and worshipping “Mai 
D h a r i t r i,” mother earth. $ The legend first quoted also shadows 
out, it will be observed,' the idea of a direct northern origin for the 
Gonds, in accordance with Mr. Hislop’s theory. Their own re- 
miniscences certainly seem to point direct to the north as the cradle 
of their race, for till lately they buried their dead, head to south, 
feet to north, in order that the corpse might be ready to be carried 
to the northern home of its people.§ 


Gond character and status. 


Whichever of the two races can claim the priority in order of 

time, theDravidian Gonds undoubtedly 
succeed the Kolarians in order of develop- 
ment. The leaders of the latter — in this part of the country at any 
rate — never rose above the status of predatory chiefs, while the 
Gond princes founded kingdoms, received high titles of nobility 
from the Moghal Emperors, || and even in their decadence were 


* JMajor L. Smith’s C h 6 n d d Settlement Heport, para. 183. 
t Appendix to A1 a n dl a Settlement Report, note on “ B a i g a s,” p.na 2. 
X Report of Central Provinces’ Ethnologlc.il Committee, part i. p. 3. 

§ Ibid, p. • 

II jMajov L. Smith’s' C li si n d a Settlement Report, paras. 19-1 — 197. 
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mountain superstitions. Some of these outwardly Brahinanised 
chiefs still try to pacify the gods of their fathers for their apparent 
desertion of them by worshipping them in secret once every four or 
five years,* and by placing cow’s flesh to their lips, wrapped in a 
cloth, so as not to break too openly with the reigning Hin du divi- 
nities. The annual sacrifice of cows to Pharsa Pen, the great 
god of the Goods, was not given up by the Chanda kings until 
the reign of Bir Shah, the last of the line but two, who reigned 
at the close of the seventeenth century, though the Brahmanic 
faith seems to have been ostensibly adopted by his ancestors four 
generations before.t 

Among the Chhattisgarh Goods there are to this day 
faint lingering traces of the prehistoric serpent-worship, which is 
said to have retained a hold on the Deogarh kings even after 
their nominal conversion to Islam.J In the social habits of the 
G o n d chiefs there is,the same curious compromise between the wild 
savagery of the hill-man and the sleek smoothness of the modern 
Hindd, that is observable in their profession of faith. Nearly 
all of them retain the old love of hunting ; and the taste for thieving, 
or rather for the encouragement of thieves, still runs in the blood, 
though with a class, ambitious of recognised gentility, the prospect 
of anything so vulgar as a jail life has undoubtedly a very cooling 
effect. On the other hand they surround themselves with Hindu 
priests and agents, and some of them have even taken to turning an 
honest penny by the thoroughly Hindu pursuit of money-lending. 
There is an immense gap between the sensual, Pharisaical half-breed 
chief and the down-trodden mass of the G o n d race. The former has 
.still the prestige of long descent and great possessions to support 
him against the race-prejudices of theliindus. A struggling 
Hindu cultivator, whatever may be his claims to superiority in the 
abstract, would be' very unlike the rest of the world if he could 
so thoroughly divest himself of material considerations as to look 


* Iloshang&bnd Settlement Report, cliap, iii. sec. 2, pnra. 29. 
t See below, article “ C h si n d a,” p. 143. 

X Sec above, p. Ixvi. 
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In the highlands, where the H i n d u s do not care to penetrate, 
the G o n d s are seen to better advantage. On the range of hills 
north of Ellichpur (in Berar), Avhere they come into 
contact Avith other aboriginal races, instead of accepting a subor- 
dinate position, they take the lead, generally becoming the paiels 
or headmen of their villages.* Writing of this class in 1825, 
“ Sleeman says,t “Such is the simplicity and honesty of character 
“ of the Avildest of these G o n d s , that Avhen they have agreed to a 
“ Jama, they wdll pay it, though they sell their children to do so, 
“and Avill also pay it at the precise time that they agreed to. 
“ They are dishonest only in direct theft, and few of them will 
“ refuse to take another man’s property Avhen a fair occasion offers, 
“ but they will immediately acknoAvledge it. They consider as a 
“matter of course all the better kind of crops they till to go 
“ exclusively to pay the Government rent, and of that they dare not 
“ appropriate any part. The Kodo and KutM, or coarser grains, they 
“ eat or sell, Avith some jungle fruit, to provide themselves the salt 
“they require, and the very little cloth they use to cover their 
“ nakedness.” 

These particulars are quite confirmed by more modern ob- 
servers, though since Sleeman’s time civilisation has extended its, 
to them injurious, influence over a constantly increasing section of 
the really Avild G o n d s. The best specimens of them now remain- 
ing are in the feudatory State of B a s t a r , lying to the extreme 
south of the provinpe. In this ill-explored Avilderness of hill and 
forest at least four-fifths of the population may probably be classed 
under the head of Gonds and their allied races. Hitherto there 
seems to have been no very hard and fast line between these diffe- 
rent subdivisions, rising from the Maris or the Marias, the 
Avildest of all, to the semi-Hinduised KhatolAvars and Raj- 
Gonds. In Chanda, Avhere the. forest-country meets the more 
civilised plain, the higher classes of Gonds are recruited from 


•}■ Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part i. p. 13. 

* 31SS. Notes on Sir. Slolony’s Rcpoit onNnrsinghpiir, note 2. 
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the wilder tribes, and it is said that the process of transfer, 
ination may be observed in actual operation, the Mar id first 
callinghimself '‘Koitur,” then “Jang'/i” or “ Forest Go nd,” and 
lastly shaking off the prefix and designating himself “ Gond"- 
pure and simple.® A little more and he might sublimate himself 
into the Khatolwar or Khatulya class, under which are en- 
rolled all of this family who “ have begun to conform to the Hindu 
religion and to ape Hindu manners, ”t except of course the Raj. 
Gonds, who claim a higher lineage. 


A very interesting account of the Maris will be found belotr 

The .Maris under the heading “Bastar.”i The 

writer, Captain Glasfurd, describes themas 
a “ shy race, avoiding all contact with strangers, and flying to the 
“hills on the least alarm.” He adds that theyare timid, docile, and 
“not quarrelsome — indeed amongst themselves most cheerful and 
"light-hearted, always laughing and joking^ c- » $ « In 

“ common with many other wild races they bear a singular character 
“ for truthfulness and honesty ; and when they once get over the 
“ feeling of shyness, they are exceedingly frank and comnninica- 
“ tiye.” Of the same class, but even wilder, are the Mari s, who in- 
habit the difficult country called Madian, or Abajmard. The 
whole population will fly at the sight of any number of strangers ap- 
proaching their village, and the appearance of a horse is a perfect 
terror to them. It is not, moreover, very easy to find their habita- 
tions, which are constantly shifting. Revenue is collected from 
them through an official called a “C/idf/r?,” who makes it his busi- 
ness to know where the villages are to be found ; and such other com- 
munication as they have with the outer world is carried on through 
le medium^ of the cultivators of a frontier village, who alone find 
venture into so rough a country for a poor trade 
CO, beads, and salt, paid for in coarse grain and wax. The 
_^^;^^ssess no cattle of any kind, and their only implements of 


! p. 137 (article «' C h d a d d).” 
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agriculture are a hatchet and an iron hoe. Like the M a r i a s, they 
seem quiet, truthful, and honest, and though timid they are readily 
reassured by kind treatment. 

Putting aside, therefore, their distaste to strangers and to fresh 
water, they appear to be harmless, well-dispositioned nomads, with 
little of the sensational barbarism which has been attributed to 
them. It has been seen that in Sir Richard Jenkins’ time they 
were represented as naked savages, living on roots and sprigs, and 
hunting for strangers to sacrifice.® Even in the far more recent 
work of Mr. Hislop the Maria women are said to wear nothing 
but bunches of twigs, fastened to a string passing round their 
waists.f The least-clothed Maris seen by Captain Glasfurd wore 
a square patch of cloth, suspended as the twigs are supposed to 
have been, and he describes even the wildest of them as raising 
grain for their food, and smoking tobacco grown by themselves. It 
is difiicult to imagine that a race, whom a strange face now puts to 
flight, should ever have laid themselves out systematically to seek 
foreign victims, and it seems far more probable that these old marvels 
arose in city gossip, originated, perhaps, by some Maratha official 
knowing nothing of Bastar but its distance and poverty, and hop- 
ing devoutly that unkind fate would never lead him to know more. 

* As the Mari as are the most characteristic section of the Dravi- 

dian races in these provinces, so the B a i - 
e aigas. maybe taken as presenting the most 

strongly marked individuality among the Kolarian aborigines. 
An excellent account of them will be found below under the head- 
ing “Mandla,”! by Captain H. C. E. Ward, who has, during 
the last few years, devoted considerable time and interest to study- 
ing their habits. Though their associations and their religious 
ceremonies have stamped them in the general opinion as a non- 
Aryan race, they have qualities, both physical and moral, which give 

* See above p. xii.; also Sir 11. Jenkins’ Report on N a g p d r (Edn. N a g p d r Anti- 
quarian Society,) p. 23. 

f Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, part. i. p, 8. 

X See below (article "Hand la),” pp, 278 — ^280. 
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tliem a ilistiiict prc-cinincncc ainojig their fcllow-dciiizciis oftlic 
woods and hills. The purosL of the race in the Kastern Porcstsof 
Mandia approach in feature to the aquiline Aryan type, and 
as a rule they are above tlic G o n d s in stature. In character not 
only do they possess in a very high degree the savage virtues of 
truth and free-bearing, but they show a j)owcr of combination 
and independent organisation very rare among savage tribes. 
Writing in 18C9 Captain Ward was able to record that for three 
years not one of these wild iJaigas had troubled the district 
courts of justice. All offences and disputes arc referred by them 
to the village tribunal, consisting of a committee of cldcr-s, which 
also manages, witli considerable system and success, the internal 
affairs of the communities. Crime is, however, rare, except it he 
the appropriation of a .stray handful of grain in limes of .scarcity, or 
an occasional forgetfulness of the marriage-tie, neither of which 
are regarded as very heinous offences, or severely' visited by the 
representatives of public opinion. Though their method of culti- 
vation, by burning down the forest and sowing seed in the ash, is 
wasteful and precarious, it is not adopted so much from idleness as 
from the unsuitability of regular husbandry to tlic steep hill-sides 
and thick fore.sts, in which alone the 13 a i gtis find a congenial .soli- 
sowing season, -when occasion dcmand.'fit, 
t ey s ow themselves capable of enduring protracted labour and 
considerable privation, though these qualities arc more generally 
displayed m the chase, of which they are passionately fond. With 
eir light axes they bring doivn unerringly small deer, hares, and 

panthers thus fall victims to their 
sMll. Though they are wonderf.dly nimble in evading beasts 
prey, they will not hesitate to attack tigers if it is to save 

therr familiarised with 

from it?! ^ f ^^Scr having been turned 

cur of a puny-looking Baiga 

qualities or7 mental and physical ' 
the BaiUs IT tradition of their exalted descent, 

g e the accepted priests of other aboriginal races, 
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and their decisions, especially in boundary cases, command most 
imjjlicit respect throughout the hill country. Their peculiar 
powers are supposed to lie in the removal of disease, and the 
pacification of disturbed spirits. No hill-man will go near the spot 
where a comrade has been killed by a tiger till the B a i g a has per- 
formed his rites, both to lay the spirit of the dead, and to counteract 
the increased power v/hich the tiger is believed to absorb from his 
victim. The process is very simple. The Baiga goes through a 
series of antics, supposed to represent the tiger in his fatal spring, and 
ends by taking up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood-stained 
earth. When this is done the jungle is free again, and there really 
may be thus much genuineness in the remedy, that if the tiger 
were still hanging about the spot he would probably commence 
upon the Baiga, who thus acts as a kind of forlorn-hope in meet- 
ing the first brunt of danger. His power of combating disease 
commands even a wider acceptance, being admitted and courted by 
the Hindu population of the adjoining lowlands. When cholera 
breaks out in a village, every one retires after sunset, and the 
B ai ga s parade the streets, taking from the roof of each hut a straw, 
which are burnt, with an offering of rice, clarified butter, and tur- 
meric, at some shrine to the east of the village site. Chickens 
daubed with vermilion are then driven away in the direction of the 
smoke, and are supposed to carry the disease with them. If they 
fail, goats are tried, and last of all pigs, which never disappoint 
expectation, the reason being, according to Captain Ward, that by 
tlie time their turn has come, owing to the delay incurred in re- 
peated ceremonies, and in getting up subscriptions to pay for them, 
the epidemic outbreak has ordinarily worked itself out. 

The Baigas are .said to resemble in many respects the un- 
The B h 1 Is. doubtedly Kolarian B h il s, whose head- 

quarters are in the Vindhyan range, 
some four hundred miles west of the Baiga forests; but there 
arc some striking differences between the habits of the two tribes. 
The Baigas, as has been seen, have easy notions about the mar- 
riage tie, and build tlieir villages in a very gregarious fashion. Tlie 

15 epg 
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BhlU are. m tl.c co.ilrary, very jealons ofllie hoiionr oftk 
sex and very doubtful of the continence of tlieir own; they 
therefore guard against accidents by keeping tlieir houses far 
apart.« In moral character, however, the Bhils seem to lie 
certainly below their brotlicr aborigines. Whether it be owing 
to a naturally intractable disposition, or to the temptations offered 
by their central position throughout the Maratha and Pindliar'i 
w'ars of the “time of trouble,” they were certainly more determined 
marauders than any other of the hill races, till Outram took them 
in hand. Those of them who cultivate are now said to be scru- 
pulous in keeping their engagements, and instances are quoted of 
their rising to the position of steady and substantial farmers. ic 
B li i 1 a 1 a s— wlio arc apparently lowland B h i 1 s, calling tlicinsch cs 
after their Bhil Rajput chiefs, just as in Scotland the name of 
a powerful sept w'as sometimes taken by subordinated iwces— are 
the dregs even of the tame aborigines, being proverbial for dis-, 
honesty and drunkenness. The Molianiinadan B li i 1 s nre another 
instance of the ill-effects which the strong meat of civilisation 
lias upon primitive races ill-prcparccl to receive it. They retain 
nothing of what should have been to them an elevating faith but its 
most elementary rites, and arc, “ ivitli few exceptions, a miserable 
“ set, idle and thriftless, and steeped in the deadly vice of opium- 
“ eating.”t 

The Kurkus again, who live on and round the M ahadeo 
hills, conform more nearly to the ordi* 
Hie RurkAs. aboriginal type. They are mostly 

black, with flat faces and high cheek-bones, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from the G on ds in appearance. J Like most of 
these hill races and unlike the BhiLs, they are not prejudiced 
about feminine chastity, and “there seems to be almost no possible 
“ form of illegitimacy so long as a K u rk u man or ivoinan consort 

* Caplain Ward’s M a n dl n Settlement Report, Note on Gonds andUaign®. 
para. 19. 

t Forsyth’s Nim a T Settlement Report, paras. 410, •111, 

X Mt. C, a . E lliott’s Iloshangabad Settlement Report, Appendix i. p.ira. 3- 
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« only with their own race.”* But they have the virtues, as well 
as the failings, of their kind. “They are remarkably honest 
“ and truthful ; slow at calculation » « ; very indignant at 

“ being cheated. Though too improvident and 

“ lazy to be good cultivators, they are in great request as farm- 
“ servants and ploughmen, being too honest to defraud their 
“ master of labour or material.”t 


Everything thus tends to show that civilisation, in the only 

form in which he as yet knows it, is the 
Difficulty of civilising tlic most fatal of all influences to the semi- 
aborigines. savage aboriginal. He tries to match 

with the H i n d u in cunning, and loses his simple-minded honesty 
without gaining a step in the race of life. He learns a more careful 
method of cultivation, but only to exercise it as the tool of the 
superior intelligence by which he has been instructed. His brute- 
courage survives, but it only serves him to become a cat’s-paw in 
dark enterprises, which bring profit to his master, — to him risk and 
demoralisation. In this dull helot life the spirit of the hill-man, 
who in his own wilds knew no restraint but the easy sway of vague 
supernatural powers, becomes cribbed and confined, the constant 
sense of inferiority wears away his self-confidence, and he sinks to 
the condition of a mere besotted animal. Thus the natural lever 


of association with those immediately above him having proved 
worse than ineffectual, it becomes a difficult problem indeed to 
raise his tastes and aspirations. If he is too far behind the Hindu 
to enter into competition with him successfully, it may be that 
the only means of fitting him to hold his own would be to develop 
his character and strengthen his abilities in isolation from deteriora- 
ting influences. There are malarious localities in which the physical 
qualities of the hill-men should give them almost a monopoly of em- 
ployment ; and efibrts are now being made to induce members of the 
aboriginal tribes to serve in the police of the wilder districts, and to 


Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Hoshangabdd Settlement Report, Appendix i. pnra. 30. 
t Ibid, para. 4. 
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take employment as watchers and woodmen in the Government for- 
ests. The attempts to educate them at tlie Goveimment schools kve 
hitherto necessarily been mere beginnings, but tliey have not been 
so fruitless as to discourage hope, and a scheme is on foot for estab- 
lishing aboriginal schools in connection with the Forest Depart- 
raent, which promises greater results. In the forests of Mandla, 
wliere land is plentiful, and malaria keeps competitors at a distance, 
the education of the wandering Baigas has commenced at an even 
earlier stage ; and it may be hoped that the measures devised for 
confining them within fixed though liberal limits, and thus turning 
them from the chase to agriculture, will in time hear fruit. 
Altogether the Ethnological Committee compute that there are 
twenty-three certain and six doubtful aboriginal races in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. Of the former thirteen are classed as Kolarian 
and ten as Dravidian, while under the head “doubtful” each 
division contributes three.* It is, however, likely that some of the 
designations given as generic merely mark subdivisions of the 
same race,+ and that others belong to tribes who, though generally 
considered aboriginal, are of doubtful origin. Thus it seems 


* Report of Ethnological Committee of the Central Provinces (18G8), Introduc- 
tory chapter, p. 7 : — 


“ Kolarian. 
Eol. 
Eurkti. 
Bhll. 

B i n j TV d r. 
Bhunjiya. 
B h d m i a. 

B a i g d. 
Dhdn gar. 
G a d b d- 
E anrva r. 

N ah nr. 

Ma n j i. 

a h 1 0 . 

S a 0 n r d. 

Ctol5. 

Agharid. 


M ■ 


ja 


Dravidian. 

Gond, 

B h n t r d-G o n d. 
Marf-Gond. 
hi d r i a or 6 o 1 1 a w a r. 
D h u r TV e-G o n d. 

E h a 1 0 1 TV d r-G o n d. 

Agharia-Gond. 

nalbd. 

Eo£. 

E h 0 n d. 

BhnnTvdr. 

N d h i 1- 
Bank a. 


'll 

n 

-ip 


+ Tljus Binjwnrs arc a subdivision of the Bnigds- 
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doubtful whether the Kan wars — a curious primitive race 

who hold the greater part of the hill 
country overlooking the C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h 
country~are not of Aryan stock. It is certain that one of 
their chiefs— the Zamindur of N a rr a— obtained his estate some one 
hundred and fifty years ago as a marriage dowry with the daughter 
of the E, aj p u t chief of K h a r i a r. Another sign of R a j p u t con- 
nection is their worship of the sword under the name of ‘^Jlidgra 
khtind” and it seems that they conquered the country, which they 
now occupy, from the aboriginal B buy as.* On the whole there 
is much in favour of the theory that they are “imperfect Raj puts 
“ who settled in early limes among the hills of the Vindhyan 
“ranges, and failed in becoming Hinduised, like other -warlike 
“ hninigiants.”t They are now classed with the aboriginal races 
mainly because their habits and observances are non-Hindu — 
thus they marry at puberty, bury their dead, and eat flesh and drink 
liquor, with the exception of a limited section, who conform to the 
more distinguished Brahmanical faith, in the hope of obtaining 
recognition as Rajputs. So palpable is the innovation, however, 
that Kan wars wearing the aristocratic cord do not hesitate to 
take wives from among the unconsecrated septs of their race.t 

The only other aboriginal or quasi-aboriginal tribe whicli 
deserves special notice is the Halba, 
which appears to be an importation from 
the south, and where not Hinduised, has some very original 
customs. In the wild country of B a s t a r they are said to “gain 
“ their living chiefly by distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon 
“ of glorified distillers, at the head of whom is B a h a d u r K al al.”§ 
In the Raipur district, where they hold thirty-seven flourish- 
ing villages, they have settled down as steady cultivators, and, 
unlike other aboriginal tribes, are quite able to hold tlieir own 


TheHalbds. 


=•- Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt’s 11 u i p ii r Settlement Hcport, pnrn. 115. 
t Ibid. 

X Mr. Cliisliolm’s BilAsptir Settlement Heport, pnrn. 120. 

§ Mr. Hewitt’s Eaip r Settlement Report, pnrn. Hr. 
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in the open country. Their religious observances are very simple 
“All that is necessary for a good Halba is that he should sacrifice, 
“ once in his life, three goats and a pig, one to each of the national 
“deities called Ndr ay an Gosain, Burha Deo, Sati, and 
“Eatndj of these the two former are male, and the two latter 
“ female divinities, and it is to Narayan Gosfiin that thft pig is 
“sacrificed.”* 


In this brief sketch of the principal aboriginal tribes of the 

Central Provinces stress has been laid 
Aboriginal beliefs and cere- • >11 

monies. rather on their distinguishingsocial charac- 

teristics than on their rites and ceremonies, 
Avhich, whether originally peculiar to different tribes or not, are now 
so intermingled and confused, that they may be regarded almost as 
common property. The Gonds, accorduig to Hislop,t have 
about fifteen gods, but few or none of the trihe are acquainted with 
the whole list. ThakurDeo and D u 1 h a D e 0 — ^both household 
gods— and B u r h d D e 0, the great god, are the mostpopular objects 
of worship throughout Gondwana, and they command a certain 
respect even among so-called Hindus. All aboriginal tribes 
have a decided respect for the powers of evil, whether in the form of 
cholera and small-pox, or under the more idealised guise of a de- 
structive god and his even more malignant wife. J Indeed the theory 
that the Aryan Hindus drew this element of their worship from 
aboriginal sources is not without strong confirmatory evidence in 
these provinces. Theshrineof Mahddeva (Siva), onthePach- 
marhi hills, which till lately attracted the largest religious fair 
in these provinces, is still under the hereditary guardianship of 
Kurkii chiefs, and the oldest temples on the far more widely 
celebrated island of Mindhitd, on the Narbada, originally 
he seat of worship of the aboriginal powers of evil, KalBhairava 
an Kali D evi, and afterwards appropriated by the more civilised 


+ ® ® p i r Settlement Report, para, 

t Tribes of the Central Prorinccs. part i. p. 14 . 

T K-alBhairaraandKall DcTf; 
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god of destruction, Siva, are to this day under the charge of B h II 
custodians.* Sun worship seems to he a Kolarian pi'oclivity, 
being found ecj^ually among the Kols of Sambalpui in the south- 
eastern corner of the province, and among the Kurkus of the 
Mahadeo hills more than four hundred miles to the north- 
west. • The Baigas again are distinguished by an extra- 
ordinary reverence for “ mother earth.” On the other hand the 
Khonds, who are classed as Dravidian, combine both these 
faiths. It is in short impossible, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to found any generalisations on the shifting beliefs of tribes 
to whom change is almost a necessary of life, and whose customs 
are constantly acting and reacting upon each other. The Ethno- 
logical Committee appointed in 1867 to report on the aboriginal 
tribes of the Central Provinces, after a careful analysis of the 
peculiar practices attributed to each race, came to the conclusion 
that no distinctive customs had been elicited by their analysis as 
attaching to separate tribes. In their own words, — “ It had been 
“suggested that the worship of dead relatives belonged to the 
“Kolarians, or supposed immigrants from the north-east; but 
“ it seems certain that all the 'wild tribes of Central India worship 
“ relatives immediately after death, and, moreover, traces of this 
“superstition may be found all the world over. The Hindus 
“themselves now practise rites of the same kind. Herodotus 
“ and Homer could be quoted to show the antiquity of the 
“custom. And Captain Burton describes the ceremonies as they 
“are now practised in Central Africa; also, by the way, the 
“ worship of trees— a very early and widely-spread supersti- 
“ tion in India. If it be true that all races in their earlier 
“periods of development pass through certain states of religious 
“belief, then a general account of the religion of a tribe will 
“ not assist the ethnographer, though one or two peculiar forms 
“ of worship may give a clue to recent affinities. However, the 
“gods of the Khonds are plainly the same as the gods of the 
“ south-eastern Gonds. The word Pen, or Pennu for deity, is 


* See below, article “ M a n d li fi t a,” p. 2ij9. 
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“ common to both. And that ceremony of bri>iging back the soul > 
“ of the deceased does seem peculiar to these provinces, at any 
“ rate. 

“ As for D u 1 h a D e 0 , so commonly mentioned as a favourite 
“Gond deity, he comes from Bundelkhand, andistheapo- 
“ theosis of a bridegroom (Dulha) who died in the marriage pro- 
“ cession, and whose untimely end so affected the people that 
“ they paid him divine honours.* None of these tribes keep a 
“ regular priesthood, hut employ medicine-men, exorcists, men 
“ who are the stewards of the mysteries by mere profession, not 
“ necessarily by birth, or by entry into a religious order. In fact 
“ their religion is simple fctichism — the worship of any object sup- 
“ posed to possess hidden influence for Aveal or Avoe. 

" Funeral rites. — Most of the tribes burn, as Avell as bury, 
“ their dead ; they cannot be divided like more civilised nations 
“ into those that burn and those that bury. Burial is probably 
“the more ancient custom here as elseAvhercj the aborigines 
“of north-east Bengal are usually said to bury, and it may he 
“fairly conjectured that the practice of burning is entirely bor- 
“roAved from the Aryan Hindus. Most of these tribes raise 
“ memorials to their dead — a pure Turanian feature. 

“ Marriatje customs and ceremonies exist in infinite variety all 
“ the Avorld over, and the practice of pretending to abduct the 
“ bride, Avhich is universal among these tribes, is probably knoAvn 
“ widely among all such societies. The serving a fixed period for a 
“ bride is curious ; it prevails among the Koch and B o d o people 
“ of the north-east hills (Hodgson), and is easily intelligible among 
“very poor races Avhere women are at a premium. The tribes 
“ classified do not intermarry among each other, nor do they usually 
“ cat together.”! 

Compare tlie legend of Adonis — his nrorsliip —and that of Thnmranz, “ whose 
Lebanon allured the Syrian damsels to lament his fate,” &c. Sc— 

chapter' ^‘^'*^™H^rorinces (18CS), Introductory 
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Of all that has been said regarding the gradual displacement 
. of the aboriginal tribes in one of their last 

Arjan races. ® ^ 

refuges by H i n d u races, nothing, perliaps, 
has marked the course of events more strongly than the simple fad, 
drawn from the census records, that in Gondwaiia there arc now 
only two millions of aborigines out of a total population of nine 
millions. The remaining seven millions almost amount to a micro- 
cosm of the peoples of India ; and justice is administered in the 
Central Provinces in five different languages — U r d u, Hind 1, hi a- 
rathf, Uriya, and Tel ugu. But though nearly every quarter 
of the peninsula has thus sent forth its representatives to this de- 
batable land, the great mass of the population has been furnished 
by the Hindi-speaking races of Upper India. In round num- 
bers the seven millions may bo thus classified : — 

1^ million of Marathi-speaking races. 

^ do. Uriya do. 

•5 do. Hindi do. 


The Marathas proper— consisting chiefly of M a rath a 
Brahmans and Kunbis— scarcely exceed half a million in 
number, but owing to the prominent and powerful position so long 
occupied by them in the country, they have imposed their langu- 
age and some of their customs on about twice their own number of 
menial and Helot races, such as D hers and Mang s, who, Mara- 
thdsin Ndgpdr, speakers of Hindi in the Narbada valley, 
only retain their individuality because they are too low in the scale for 
absorption. The M a r a t h d influence, however, did not penetrate 

T+f consisting of the lower valleys 

ofthe Wardhaand Waingangd. To thesouth of this arealhc 
1 elinga races are intermingled with the settlers from the west 
trough not in sufficiently large numbers to influence a general 
M dilation, based, like the above, on units of large dimensions only. 
To the east there is Chhattisgarh. inhabited, after some fifteen 
centimes of R aj p ut ascendency, mainly by H i n d u races, except 
in the remote eastern district of Sambalpdr, which by language 

northern line of demarcation may be 
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drawn along the southern crest of the Siitpu ra range, for though 
a feiv Marathas arc found on the table-land, tlicrc are probably 
more Hindi speakers “below i\\c ghats” in the Nagpur plain, 
and the almost universal language of the tlirec Satp lira districts, 
Seoni, Ch hind war a, and B etui, is Hindi. It would seem 
indeed as if the stronger rate had rolled back the weaker one 
on their common meeting ground. Though for hundreds of years no 
E, aj p u t king had held sway in Central G o n d w a n a, while every 
part of it had been subject to the iilaratlias, there are whole 
colonies of Po invars, Lodhis, and other northern tribes in the 
Nagpur plain, and the Hindi language is understood throughout 
it, while above theg/i«fc Maratha would be of very little assistance . 
to a traveller out of the larger towns. Tlie predominance of the 
northern races may, perliaps, be referred to that seeming law of 
Indian population which directs the course of innnigration from 
north to south, training up in the rich northern plains a sturdy and 
prolific population, and causing it in due season to overflow and 
force its w'ay southwards. 


For long, however, thestrcani was turned aside by these isolated 
Aryan colonisation. Sleights, and it is only wuthin the last three 
centuries that Gondivuna has been 
occupied by H i n d u races. It was ruled by R a j p u t chiefs, as 
has been seen,* at a very much earlier period, but those seem to 
have been days in which Rajputs had not been thoroughly assi- 
milated into the Hindu caste system, and it is quite conceivable 
that they may have reigned as a semi-foreign tribe directly over 
fte aborigines, without the intervention of a middle class of 
Hindus. Certainly this seems to have been the system in 

^lmar, where “at a very early period the aboriginal tribes were 

“more or less subjected to the domination of various clans of 
ajputs, successive immigrations of them subdividing the 
^ country mto numerous petty chiefships. lu the more central 

appear to have kept tliem- 
istmct from the ab origines they subdued, and as their own 


See abore, p. Iviii. 
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“members increased,' to have gradually passed from the condition 
“ of mere military lords of the soil, cxacling the means of livelihood 
“from the toil of (he indigenous races, to the actual cultivation of 
“it with their own hands.”*- 

The country was not really opened out to Hindu settlement 
till the reign of A k b a r. Althrtugh his dominions never included 
more than the western portion of Gondwiina, yet his armies 
penetrated to the easternmost parts of the Narbada valley, and 
the gun manufacturers of K a 1 a n gi in .1 a b a 1 j) u r are said to be 
descended from a jiarty of his soldiers. The returning troops, even 
iTiorc than those who stayed behind, may have contributed to the 
settlement of the country, by describing its beauty and fertility in 
their own over-crowded villages; and there are traces of a consider- 
able II i n d u immigration shortly afterwards. .Slccman says, — 
“ Probably such emigration from the north began with the invasion 
“ and conquest under Akbar; for though tradition speaks of an 
“ intercourse with Del Iii, and a subjection, nominal or real, to its 
“ sovereigns from him down to the jiaramonnt sway of the Mara- 
“ t hsis, no mention is ever made of any before; nor can we trace 
“ any invasion or conquest of these parts by the sovereigns of the 
“ Deccan.” lie adds— “ Theoldesl rupees that have been found 
“ in the treasures buried in the earth at difl'erent times along the 
“ N a r b a d a valley are of t he reign of A k b a r.”-i- 

The mass of the Hindu population is probably of later date, 
and, counting by number of generations, may be referred to the time 
of Aurangzeb.^ 'fhe older settlers are in many districts called 
“ ,Th!iri;'is” or “ .1 bar i as” from “.Mf/r” (underwood,— forest), 

. .. and are much looser in tiicir observances 

Cnniiirdl tiinnncrs. 

than later comers of the same caste, 
eating forbidden food, and worshipping strange gods. ]'"or some 


Cnpinin Tor'-ytirs N i in it r ScUleinciit Ilcjiort, pnrn. 1 10. 
f MSS. " IVclimiiinry Xot<\s" note 2. 

J: Sir It. .Tonkins’ Report on N u g p li r (Kdn. N a g. Antiq. Society), p. 2.'i. Mr. 
nUiotl's II o s h n n g a b A tl Settlement Report, ebap. iii. pnrn. 9. 
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generations after tlieir arrival tlic northern importations generally 
keep up their home connection by marriage, fearing to ally them- 
selves witli degenerate brothers who may have carried their care- 
lessness in social matters so far as to permit mesalliances, and, 
perhaps, even to have contracted some taint of aboriginal blood. 
By degrees, however, the fear of distant public opinion wears off, 
and they find it convenient to follow the example of their neigh- 
bours. Religious and social standards arc thus very imperfectly 
maintained. Gods of most opposite tendencies find tlicmselvcs 
associated in “ happy fiunilics,” and, indeed, some combination 
among them is probably needed to withstand the influence of thg 
local deities, who muster very strong, and recruit their influence 
from all quarters. Not only arc there tlic elemental divinities of the 
hills and the forests, hut the .spirits of the dead pass very rapidly 
from a state of canonisation to one of deification. Tlius in the 
Hos hang 11 bad district the Ghori (Mohammadan) kings of 
Malwa seem to have attained this .dignity without distinction of 
persons, and a Hindu in difficulties would as soon invoke the 
“Ghori Bddshdh” as any other supernatural power.* At 
M u r m a r i, ten miles from B h a n d a r a, the villagers w'orsliip at the 
tomb of an English ladyt — ignorant, and probably careless, of the 
object for which it was erected. In social matters ideas are equally 
confused. There is amongst most castes no restriction on widow 
marriage, except with the widow of a younger brother ; and when 
a widow remains unmarried, public opinion allows lier to manage 
her husband’s estates, and docs not condemn her very strongly for 
giviiig him a temporary' successor or successors. Indeed there is not 
much rigidity aboutthemarriagetieatall.andtheoftsprings of irre- 
gular connections are often allowed to succeed equally, with those 
born in regular wedlock. The conventional character and pursuits 
of a caste, too, are often quite transformed by the change of associa- 
tions and circumstances. The G u j a r s, like other reformed rakes, 
are among the steadiest members of .the community, and have a 

n 0 sh an g d Ti d d Settlement Report, chap, iii, para. SI, foot-note, 
t See below, p. 03. 
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great deal too iiuicli property of their own to admit the idcaof pro- 
lessional catlle-lifting as a possibility amongst civilised people. 
The Lodhis— mere agricultural drudges in Upper India— have 
attained some distinction as swash-bucklers and marauders in the 
Narbada country, and some of their chiefs still retain all the 
popular respect due to families .which have forgotten to live on their 
own industry. On the other hand there may be found Raj p u t s 
who have put aside their swords and pedigrees, and taken to 
banking. 

But the most striking and interesting of all these movements 
* roUgious ""<1 revolt among 

the Chamars of Ch hattisgarh. In 
Upper India there is no more despised race. In the distribution of 
occupations nothing has been left for them but the, in II i n du eyc.s, 
degrading handicraft of skinning dead cattle, which is so insuffi- 
cient for their numbers that the great majority of them are driven 
to earn tlicir bread from hand to moutli by ill-paid day-labour. In 
the great isolated plain of Ch hattisgarh, where the jungle has 
not even yet been thoroughly mastered by man, hands cannot bo 
S])arcd from agriculture simply to gratify social prejudices, and the 
Chamars, who make up some twelve per cent, of the population, 
arc nearly all cultivators. A considerable proportion of them have 
acquired tenant-rights, and they own 362 villages out of a total of 
G7 1 3. Although, therefore, they have not quite risen to an equality 
with other castes, they have entirely broken the tradition of serfdom 
M-hich tied tlicm down and dulled their aspirations, and tlicy.have 
been emboldened by the material change in tlieir condition. to free 
themselves altogether from the tyranny of Brahmanism. The 
creed adopted by them is the “Sain iiini” or “ R ai Dasi”— a 
branch of one of the most celebrated dissenting movements in In- 
dian religious history. The local revival occurred not quite l>alf 
a century ago, and was headed by one of the brotherhood named 


* Tbc 11 a m tt n n n d i 8. See Rost’s Edition of Vi'iUon’s Essays on the Religion of 
tLc II i nd ds, vol. i. p. I]:S (18(12). 
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Ghasi Dsis.’!* Since his lime corruptions have crept in, and the 
attempt to start with too higli a standard of asceticism, by forbidding 
tobacco as well as liquor, has produced a split in the community. 
The theory of their religion is perhaps, like its social practice, too 
refined for a rough agricultural people, which lias only lately emerg- 
ed from centuries of social depression. No images are allowed— 
it is not even lawful to approach the Sujireme Being by external 
forms of -worship, except the morning and evening invocation ofhis 
holy name (Satn/im), but believers are enjoined to keep him con- 
stantly in their minds, and to show their religion by charity. A 
faith so colourless and ideal has scarcely motive-power to influencii 
the daily life of the rough Chamars, and their morality is 
said not to be very strict. The priests are, indeed, accused by the 
Brahmans of using their power to gratify their sensual tastes, 
but no Satndmi acknowledges the truth of this charge. Even if 
the creed be weak as a moral support, it is strong as a social bond, 
and no longer weighed down by a sense of inferiority, the Satna- 
mis hold together and resist all attempts from other castes to re- 
assert their traditional domination over them. Tlicy are good and 
loyal subjects, and when they have grown out of a certain instabi- 
lity and improvidence, which are the natural result of their long- 
depressed condition, they will become valuable members of the 
community. 


But the orthodox Hindu has an even greater trouble than 

AYitchcraft. dissent in Chhattisgarh. The wild 

Jdll country" from M a n d 1 a to the eastern 
coast is believed to be so infested by witches that at one time no 
prudent father would let his daughter marry into a family which did 
not include amongst its members at least one of the dangerous 
sisterhood.t The non-Aryan belief in the powers of evil here strikes 
a.ready chord in the minds of their conquerors, attuned to dread 
eff \ ^ ^’^^ospitable appearance of the country, and the terrible 
its malarious influences upon human life. In the 


* See below, article « B i 1 
t Sleeman’s « ftambles and 


aspiir/'p. 100. 

Recollections,” vol. i. pp. 93, 96. 
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wilds of Maud la (here arc many deep hill-sidc eaves which 
not even the most inlrej)id JJaigji hunter would approach, for 
fear of attracting upon liimsclf the wrath of iheir demoniac in- 
habitants; and where these liill-mcn, who are regarded l)otli by them- 
selves and by others as ministers between men and spirits, them- 
selves fear, the sleek cultivator of the plains must feel absolute 
re])ulsion. Then the suddenness of the epidemics to which, whether 
from delicient water supply or other causes. Central India seems so 
subject, is another fruitful source of terror among an ignorant 
people. When cholera breaks out in a wild jiart of the country it 
.creates a ])erfect stampede -villages, roads, and all works in j)ro- 
gress are jleserted; even the sick are abandoned by their nearest 
relations to die, and crowds fly to the jungles, there to starve on 
fruits ami berries (ill the panic has passed olV. The only considera- 
tion tor which their miinls have room at such limes is the punish- 
ment of the ofVenders; for the ravages 
caused by the clisease are unhesitatingly 
set down to human malice. The police records of the Central 

Provinces unfortunatelv contain l<»o manv sad instances of life thus 

• » 

sacrificed to a mad, unreas<mit;g lern)r. 'I'he tests applied arc very 
various; as a coniiiiencemeiit, cithern lamp is lighted, and the 
names of the suj)po.se(i witches being repeated, the flicker of the light 
is su])posed to indicate the culjml;'^ or two le;tves arc thrown 
up on the out-stretched hand of the suspected person, and if that 
which represetils him (or her) falls uj)j)crmo.st, opinion goes against 
him.t In Hast a r the leaf.ordcal is followed by sewing uj) the 
accused in a sack and letting him down into water waist-deep; if 
he manages in his struggles for life to raise his head ;ibovc water, 
he is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then comes the punishment, 
lie (or she) is beaten with tatnarind or castor-oil plant rods, which 
arc supposed to have a ])eculiar efficacy in these cases; f the teeth 


I'DIii-hiii! Ill Ilf witrlio 


* .Mr. CIiMiolm's It i I il s p it r ScUlpmciit Ilcport, pnm. 1.12* . 

^ t^iptnin ninsfiird'n llpporl oii tlip Dopcmlcncy of 11 n s t nr, Sciccliniw from the 
Itecords of the GovorniiiPiit of Iiidin in the Foreign Department, No. v.txiv. pp. .'13, 51. 
t .MSS. I’olicc llccortl^, IS0.'>, lliJfpiir. 
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are knocked out and the head is shaved. The extraction of the 
teeth is said in Bastar to be effected with the idea of preventing 
the witch from muttering charms, but in K inn {ion the object of 
the operation is rather to prevent her from doing miscliicf under 
the form of a tiger, wliicli is the Indian equivalent of the /<?«/). 
garou.^ The shaving of tlie head is attributed by an acute observer 
to the notion of power residing in the hair, and it seems clear, from 
the recorded instances, tliat it is done rather as an antidote against 
future evil than merely as a punishment to the offendci’.f 


Sometimes the suspected persons escape these trials, accom- 
panied as they arc by abuse, exposure, and confinement, with life, 
and then they are driven out of the village. But often tlic tests arc 
too severe for them, or the fury of the villagers is so roused by the 
spectacle that they kill their victims outriglit. The crime is notyct 
quite extinct, but it has been much clicckcd of late years by the 
expedient of executing the murderers on the scene of their misdeeds. 
To quote again from the paper already mentioned — “ There is at 
“ this moment no logical method whatever of demonstrating to a ni6l‘ 
*‘guzar of Raip ur that witchcraft is nothing but a delusion and 
“ an imposition. Your only chance would be the proving that such 
things are contrary to experience ; but unluckily they are bj’’ no 
“ means contrary to every-day experience in R dip u r, and the facts 
are positively asserted and attested ; wherefore Ave are reduced 
‘ to abandon logic altogether, and to give out boldly that any one 
« who kills a witch shall be most illogically lianged-a very prac- 
“ tical and convincing line of argument.”+ ■ 


To sum up. The Hindu castes most largely represented in 

fnsTaient H i n d i5 castes Central Provinces’ population are,from 

north— Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Ahirs (herdsmen), Lodhls andlCurmls (cultivators), and 
^^hama^rom the south and west-Brahmans, and ICunbis. 


p. 54? " Central Provinces," by Mr. A. C. Lyall, in 

t Ibid, p, 56. 

J Ibid, p. 50. 


" Once in n 
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Tel is (oil-pressers), K aldls (distillers), Dhimars (fishermen 
and bearers), Mai is (gardeners), and Dhers (outcastes), are also 
numerous throughout the province, but have taken in each part of it 
the impress of the dominant race, speaking M a r a t h a in Nagpur 
and Hindi in the Narbada country. Of Mohammadans there 
are only 237,962 altogether (not three per cent of the population), 
and many of these of a very hybrid sort. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ADMINISTRATION AND TRADE. 

Ethnical subdivisions — Formation of tlie Central Provinces — First measures of administra- 
tion — Non-regulation sj’stem — General and Judicial administrative staff — District 
duties — TUc revenue — Lend revenue — Lend Tcuure^ — Salt and Sugar tax, — Excise — 
Stamps and assessed taxes — Forest revenues — Miscellaneous receipts — Education— 
Higher education — Sanitation and Vaccination — Dispensaries — Jails — Local funds 
and operations — The Engineering Department — Communications — Trade — Exports, 
Cotton — Native cloth trade — Grain trade — Remaining articles of export — Imports, 
Salt — Sugar — Piece-goods and other articles of import — Conclusion. 

The preceding brief notice of the population of the Central 
Provinces shows that though it was originally, so far as we know, 
homogeneous, or at least that one race— the G o n d — predominated 
sufficiently to give a name and distinctive character to the country, 
yet in subsequent times the aboriginal stratum has been so overlaid 
by foreign accessions from the four quarters of the compass, that 
the country is now split up into subdivisions, ethnically connected 

with entirely different provinces of India. 
Ethnical subdivisions. ^ Sugar and D a m o h on the V i n - 

d h y a n plateau somewhat resemble B u n d e 1 k h a n d. The 
Narbada valley population, though more localised and individual- 
ised, has similar affinities. The Nagpur country is a bastard of 
the Mar atha family. Sironcha and parts of Chanda come 
within the outskirts of T e 1 i n g a n a. S a m b a 1 p u r leans to 
Orissa. N i m a r and C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h, especially the latter, 
are exceptions, each possessing a dialect and characteristics peculiar 
to itself. After the B h o n s la kingdom was broken up, the experi- 
ment was tried of attaching these disjecla memhra of different 
ir cpff 
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nationalities to their parent stocks. The northern provinces were 
first administered by a scmi-political agency, but were afterwards 
added to the Lientenant-Governorship of the North-'Western Pro 
Vinces. Nini sir was administered directly from Indore the 
nearest seat of British power, and indirectly from A'gra. Sa m 
balpfir w^ns included among the non-rcgulation districts of the 
Bengal Province. Ndgpur only retained a Government of its 
own, the Resident being transformed into a Commissioner until 
better arrangements could be made. C h h a t ti sg a r h was a kind 
of no-man s-land, but as it was not easily accessible from any side 

ad.„i„Utra.ivo oonveienS ^ 

TI.. S 4 g a r and 
T” with the North. 

verfXrS a ’>>• “ ™..t into. 

staff, Mdos, and procluro ofT"^’ 
tance from the scat of Cn 

important respects, of their'^X^Iical’ ^ercncc, in many 

those on which the rvno • ^ ^ ™oral characteristics from 

-od haen Jnd:^ ZToS 

to strike home and ^ Government often failed to 

dependency, il. ,.hie|, ox tcInT an'tlio ”’- 1 ’’'"'‘'“"y “"‘'y'”® 

check than as a stimulus. nL “ ^ “ “ 

while the wild chiefshins -itfn i "'as in much the same case, 
hot-beds of disorder. Thus C Sambalpur were always 

extremities and resolved into '’“n lopped of ils 

iarge enough to ensure ti. . Ptovihees; neither of then, 
the emulotion among the offi **’y “cculation of ideas and 
to administrative sneees, are indispensable 

authorities had proved—.. ” * "“">'"“1 supervision of distant 
peer, distant, and unattractiv”!?* ** ways be the case ti-herc a 
“ cli Government, added to thecharge of 

■to more Importantand immeS' ■™"«”^ “f 

"PTit into the administration f““to-,„ite inadegmato to pot 
'™to of the country o„d « ’ ‘'■™'x clear light on the real 

people. Abandoning therefore the 
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experiment — which had indeed originated rather accidentally, in 
consequence of the gradual disintegration of the B ho ns la king- 
dom, than in any set design of separating the Hindi and Mara- 
th a elements of G o n d wa n a—Lord Canning decided, in Novein- 
Formation of tlic Central 1*^^" 1861, to reunite British Central India 
Provinces. under one strong Government. It fell to 

the lot of Sir Bichard (then Mr.) Temple to write the first official 
account of the new territories, and newspaper readers of that time 
(1861-62) must still remember the curiosity with which it was await- 
ed, and the interest with which it was petused, not only on account 
of the high reputation of the writer, but owing to the novelty of the 
subject which he treated. There was a famous lake at Sagar; 
Jabalpur produced Thug informers, tents, and carpets ; Nagpur 
had been the capital of one of the great M a r at h a kingdoms, and 
the country generally was inhabited by G o n d s (spelt “ Gooands”), 
whom some supposed to be “ a low caste of Hindu s,” others, to 
be men of the woods, who lived in trees and kidnapped travellers 
to sacrifice them to their gods ; — ^these were the main heads of the 
popular information about Gondwana. Sir Richard Temple 
was able, in less than a year, to give an account of the province, its 
people, its history, and its wants, which subsequent research has 
supplemented, but has not altered or improved in any important 
particular. In his first two seasons he penetrated into almost every 
corner of a province larger than Great Britain, and with scarcely a 
mile of made road, except that leading out of it, from Jabalpur 
to M i r z a p u r. The knowledge thus gained by inquiry and obser- 
vation served to facilitate the still arduous work of freeing the 
administrative machine from time-honoured obstructions— already 
crumbling away, perhaps, under the influence of air and light from 
without,— and of building up, almost from the commencement, a 
FirBtmeasnrcsofndminis- fresh and more perfect organism. The 
trntion. first year’s list of measures*' comprises 


* Among these judicial reform has not hcen'mentioned, because, although perhaps the 
most important and difficult of all, it does not come under the class of creative measures. 
The complete and rapid reorganisation of the Courts effected hy Mr. John Strachey, was, 
however, ns great a boon ns could possibly have been conferred on a law-loving people. • 
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ihirly-ninc headings, among which— putting aside departments 
already in fall working, wJiich only needed stimulation— may 
he counted the land-rcvenue settlement and record of agricultural 
riglitsi the introduction of State education (into the Nagpur 
province) ; the construction of trunk roads ; tlie repression of 
drunkenness by the introduction of the Central distillery system ; 
the levy of a local cess to support village-schools ; the organisation 
of a regular constabulary; the creation of an Jionorary magistracy; 
the introduction of jail discipline, and the erection of suitahle jail 
buildings; the preservatidn of forests; the improved preparation 
of cotton for the English market ; the extension of irrigation ; flic 


establishment of mercantile fairs ; the suppression of forced 
labour ; and the collection of reliable statistics of population, 
trade, and agriculture. In some of these respects a commence- 
ment had been made, especially in the Sugar and Narbada 
territories, but in all tlicre was much severe up-hill work required 
to bring the Central Provinces up to the level of other parts of 
India. Ihus, althougli preliminary settlement operations' had for 
years dragged their slow length along, no single assessment had 
been announced, and while the Government was losing the benefit 
of the general enhancement which has since taken place, the people 
n crc in places suffering from the pressure of the demand. In the 
Niigpur province the prisons were “temporary makeshifts of 
the vorst description.”^ .State education had been commenced 
in about .i third of the province, but tlic scheme comprised no 
rc.,a ar \ illagc-schools, while in the remaining districts there was 
no educational system at all, I,, short in the Sugar and Nar- 
l a ( .1 tenilories mucli had to be clone ; in the Nagpur province 
• mo t c\er\ thing had to be done, and public opinion, for the first 
c.i ec into council, demanded a rate of progress rapid in 
proportm^ «P- The essential difii- 

moiif.v *1 progress-rate witli a limited command of men, 

i1m‘ much cnlianccd in the Central Provinces by 

^ctcnstics of the country. The distances were gre.*!!, 

‘•M lUwn llcport of ilic Central Tfovinccs (IS51-«2), p. f.9. 
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the communications were rough, difficult, and even dangerous. 
Even now an order from head-quarters can scarcely, under tlie 
most favourable circumstances, be in the hands of all district 
officers under a week’s time. The regular post-lines [indeed 
worked with astonishing regularity, considering the rude inaclii- 
ncry by which they Avere carried on, and the inhospitable country 
through which many of them passed, though occasionally a man- 
eating tiger would stop all night-travelling, or a mountain torrent 
in flood would cause a day’s delay, or perhaps a bad fever season 
would prostrate the post-runners over many miles of road. But 
when the missives of authority had to be passed on to the subordi- 
nate officials in the interior, quitting the main net-work of com- 
munication, their progress was beset with even greater difficulties. 
Admitting that they reached their destination safely, effect had to 
be given to the instructions, whioh they contained, in a wild, 
thinly-inhabited backward country, by means of native officials, 
almost all of whom were foreigners, little interested in the people, 
driven from their homes, perhaps, by inability to obtain service 
where competition erected a high standard of qualification, and 
with no aspiration but to shake off the dust of their feet from this 
land of jungle, witches, and fever. In short there Avas a necessary 
loss of poAver at every step, and in judging of the past by the pre- 
sent, it must be remembered that these harassing mechanical 
obstacles arc noAV no longer so formidable, and that their mitigation 
is mainly due to Sir Richard Temple’s energy. 


A detailed account of the steps by Avhich the administration 

has reached its present form Avould be out 
Noii-rcgulation system. place cvcu here, but a brief sketch of 

the existing constitution of the Central ProAunces may be useful for 
purposes of comparison. The term “non-regulation,” as is Avell 
knoAvn, has quite lost its original meaning ; — it noAV merely implies 
that the regulations and laAvs passed for the Bengal Presidency 
prior to the promulgation of the “ Indian Councils’ Act, 1861” 
(•24 & 25 Vic., Cap. LXVII.) do not necessarily apply to the proAunce 
thus designated. All acts of an imperial character have the same 
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force here as elsewhere in India ; and the Central Provinces, like 
other non-regulation provinces, have also had extended to them 
from time to time considerable portions of the local law of the 
Bengal Presidency. In almost every respect, then, the legal 
procedure is as strictly defined as in the oldest provinces, and the 
only distinguishing feature of the system, in its present fonn, is 
the combination of judicial and executive functions in the same 
ofiicials— a method which has more than a formal value among a 
simple people, unaccustomed to the subdivision of authority or to 

the intricacies of law. The administra- 


Gencral and judicial admin- 
istrative staff. 


tion is carried on by a Chief Commis. 
sioner, aided by a Secretary and an Assis- 


tant Secretary, in direct subordination to the Government of India. 


In addition to his general duties of superintendence, he is charged 
with the special supervision of the Revenue and the Executive. 


The Courts, Civil and Criminal, are separately controlled by a Chief 
Judge, under the name of Judicial Commissioner, in deference to the 


principle of guarding, against abuse from the combination of judicial 
and executive functions, by keeping the former in the last resort 
independent of the latter. The administrative staff consists of four 


Commissioners, nineteen Deputy Commissioners, seventeen Assistant 
Commissioners, twenty -four Extra Assistant Commissioners, and 
fifty Tahsildars or Sub-Collectors, who are distributed over nine- 
teen districts, grouped into four divisions. The police force, con- 
sisting of eighteen District Superintendents, two Assistant District 
Superintendents, fifty. two Inspectors, and 7,4<17 petty Officers and 
Constables, is controlled by an Inspector-General in matters of dis- 
cipline, arid in its internal relations generally, but in its executive 
unctions it is subordinate to the district authorities. Education, 
Orest conservancy, and Vaccination have separate establishments of 
^^hough the regular civil staff is expected to contribute 
Tail or indirect, to the operations of these departments, 

hands Sunitation, and Registration are more or less in the 

The M d‘ ^1 ^'^fl^orities, but are supervised by special officers, 
thecaripo of eighteen Civil Surgeons and Apo- 

’ Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and ninety-five Hospital 
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Assistants or Native Doctors, is directly subordinate to the executive 
authorities, thougli a general control and supervision is maintained 
over them by the heads of the Medical Department throughout 
India. The Public Works Department is more detached from the 
regular administrative staff, owning no subordination to any local 
authority but the Chief Commissioner, to whom the Provincial Chief 
Engineer is Secretary in that branch of the administration. 

Next in the scale of executive authority to the Chief Commis- 
sioner come the Commissioners of division, whose charges in three 
cases include five districts — in one (C h h a tt i s g a r h) only three. 
They arc Sessions Judges, having the power of death — subject to 
confirmation by the Judicial Commissioner, — and of all minor pun- 
ishments ; Civil Judges of appeal with powers under the Central 
Provinces Courts’ Act (Act XIV. of 1865); and are also responsible 
. . ^ ^ for the general administration of the coun- 

try. But the unit in the executive scheme 
is the Deputy Commissioner, whose duties are very various. 
He is the Chief Magistrate of a district, averaging in these pro- 
vinces 4<,316 square miles in extent, with an average revenue of 
Rs. 6,30,000, and an average population of 420,000 souls, and has 
also special criminal powers of imprisonment up to seven years in 
certain cases. His original civil jurisdiction is unlimited in amount, 
and he hears appeals from his Assistants up to Rs. 1,000. He is 
also chief of the police ; chief collector of revenue ; conservator of the 
district forests ; supervisor of popular education ; marriage regis- 
trar ; ex-officio member of all municipalities in his district, and head 
of the local agencies fortlie management of roads, ferries, encamping 
grounds, public gardens, stock-breeding establishments, rest-houses 
and other public buildings not of an imperial character. These 
duties branch into many others too numerous to mention, but it 
may safely be said tliat the miscellaneous work of a Deputy Com- 
missioner in a central district often occupies more time than his 
more regular functions. In subordination to him the Civil Medi- 
cal Officer manages the jails, lock-ups, lunatic asylums,* and dispen- 


* Of these there arc only two —one nt N a g p li r, and one at J a b a 1 p u r. 
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sariesi; and the police investigate all eases which Ihc law considers 
sufficiently serious to warrant intervention without special authority 
from a Magistrate, and bring them before the Courts in a comjilctc 
form for trial. TJicy also take charge of cattlc-pounds, collect - 
vital Statistics; guard treasuries ami jails, and escort treasure and 
prisoners, besides their regular duties in the repression and dctco. . 
tion of crime. 

The Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners aid Depnty 
Commissioners in their general duties, and try eases within the 
limits of their powcr.s,» to ohtain which they must pass two exainina- 
nations, by the higher and lower .standards, and obtain certilicatcf 
of qualification from their initncdiate superiors. Assistant Coniniis- 
sioners arc ordinarily drawn from the covenanted class, consisting 
of members of the regular civil service and ofiicers in the army; 
wJiile Extra Assistant Connnissioners — who arc nsuallv natives oftlic 
country — belong to the subordinate or uncovenanted Civil service, 
and cannot rise to the higher appointments except througli the in- 
termediate grade of Assistant Commissioner, whicli is only conferred 
ill eases of special desert. IJcforc dismissing the .subject of judicial 
administration it should be mentioned that much assistance has 
been rendered to the regular judicial slalF, and justice has bccir 
in many cases brought home to the doors of the people, by the 


* Act XIV. of 1865 tlnis gradrs the Chil Coiirtii of tlie Central Provincjs:— 

(1) Tlie court of the of the 2i:d cla<> 5 , 'witli power to try siiih psl 

exceeding Its lOOiars’et. 

f") tJo. do. 1st class do. Its. 3e0 

(2) Do. of Asst. Comm, of the ,')rd class do* Its. oOO 

(2) Do. do. do. End elnss do. Its. 1,000 dv 

(2) Do. do. do. l.it class do. Its. 5,000 do. ' 

(2) Do. of the Deputy Cominissinner with power to hear for any amonat' 
W Do. of the Commissioner do. Appeals. do. 

(2) ^ Do. of the Judicial Commissioner do. 

^“cnmmnl-judicial powers of the Assistant nml Exlrn Assistant Coraraisnonrrurt 
1861)° xh of India, those contemplated hy the Indian Procedure Code (ActXXl.of . 

years, fine to the extent of Bs. 1 , 000 , or both 
DoT ^"'®~“"P'‘isonmcntiip to six months, fine up toBs. 200. or both 

-n Class imprisonment up to one month, fine up to Bs. 50, or botb. 
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appointment of native Honorary Magistrates. Of these gentle- 
men" there are now one hundred and twelve in the province, most 
of whom are landholders. A considerable proportion, however, 
belongs to the merchant and banker class. The honour is highly 
appreciated and eagerly sought, and it is but rarely tha,t those to 
whom it is awarded are accused of abusing their powers. If the 
principle be borne in mind of conferring the honorary magistracy 
only on the accepted leaders of the people, rather as an acknow- 
ledgment of existing status and character than as a stepping-stone 
to social promotion, there is good ground for hoping that the 
measure may contain the elements of political as well as of judicial 
success. 


The revenue. 


The Other main occupation of the executive staff is the 

collection of the revenue. This is no 
mere “ sitting at the receipt of custom,” 
and taking what comes in. The land-revenue is a fixed amount, 
it is true, during the currency of the twenty or thirty years’ 
engagements, but it may fail in a bad year. The excise, though 
less directly, is even more powerfully, affected by the fluctua- 
tions of seasons and prices, inasmuch as the liquor and drug 
consumers are a poorer and less provident class than the land- 
holders. The form of the assessed taxes has of late been changed 
yearly, but even if it had been maintained, the changes among the 
poorer tax-payers are so frequent that minute annual revisions 
would have been necessary. The Forest Revenue is stUl in its 
infancy, and needs careful nursing. The stamp-revenue alone 
gives the collector little trouble, and the inland customs on salt 
imported, and sugar exported, to native States are managed by an 
imperial department. 

Of these heads of revenue the land furnishes by far the 

greatest contribution. In 1868-69 it gave 
Rs. 59,30,603 out of a total revenue, for 
imperial purposes, of Rs. l,04,74f,699. The whole of the land of 
the Central Provinces, with the exception of certain assignments 
for religious and other purposes, made chiefly by former govern- 
18 cptf 


Land revenue. 
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merits, belongs theoretically to the State, which, liowever, limits its 
demands to a fixed sliarc, ordinarily one-half of the gross rental 

The remainder of the rents goes to tlie 

Land tonufc, responsible owners of the vlUagcs—a class 

which our Government has created by consolidating the position 
of the revenue farmers, Avhom avc found managing their villages 
and paying the Government dues, often from generation to genera- 
tion, but Avith no security for permanence beyond Avliat might he 
conceded to the popular feeling in favour of prescriptive occu- 
pancy. Subject to certain conditions, the cliicf 'of Avhich is tk 
regular payment of the revenue, these men arc now firmly seated 
in their holdings, and feeling no uncertainty about the future, arc 
free to extend cultivation and improve their possessions. Without 
itself losing anything, the Government has thus conferred upon 
them a valuable property, in tlie security of tenure Avhich draivs 
capital and enterprise to the land, Avhilc it has fostered in a large 
and powerful section of society the surest incentive to self-reliance, 
and the strongest interest in loyalty. While the security of the 
revenue and the prosperity of the tax-payers have thus been 
ensured, subordinate interests in the soil liaA^e been consulted by 
liberal measures of tenant-right. Under the Avcll-knoAvn Bengal 
Rent Law (Act X. of 1859) all culliA’ators of IavcIa'C years’ stand- 
ing can claim fixity of tenure, subject to the payment of fair rents ; 
but though this concession may amply meet the requirements of a 
long-settled country, it Avould not have been a sufficient' recogni- 
tion of the claims of tenants, many of Avhom had shared with the 
revenue farmer, •though in a less rcsjjonsiblc degree, the toil and 
some of the risk of reclaiming their villages from the jungle. 
Accordingly this class has been held entitled to fixity of rent, as 
Avell as to stability of tenure, for the period of the i*evcnue settle- 
ments, Avhich run from twenty to thirty years. 

The next great head of revenue is the salt and sugar tax, from 

Salt and Sugar tax. 15,45,985* were derived in 

1868-69. This is collected by means of an 


* Details. 

Salt 14,62,406 

Sugar „ 83,579 
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Imperial customs line, dividing the salt-producing districts from the 
bulk of the British territory attached to the B e ng al Presidency, 
and enclosing this province, roughly speaking, to the west and south. 
The duty levied is three rupees per maund of 82 lbs., part of which 
is taken, in the case of Bengal and Madras salt, at the works 
on the sea-coast. A^small impost of one rupee per maund is ,also 
levied on Britisli sugar crossing the line outwards — that is from 
east to west — for consumption in foreign States.' The Customs 
is, however, a quasi-imperial department, worked by an executive 
of its ownj and the secondplace in the Revenue Collector’s dutiesis 

occupied by the excise, which in 1868-69 
produced Rs. 9,41*,931.*‘ The fax on 
liquor is raised by means of the Central Distillery system, under 
which all distillation must take place within certain appointed 
enclosures, tlie duty being paid on removal of the liquor. These 
restrictions on free trade in liquor have occasioned some loss of 
revenue, but the power which is gained by them of adjusting the 
tax to the circumstances of the payers admits of obtaining the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of consumption. All 
observers concur in representing the good effects of checking the 
supply of intoxicating spirits to the hill-tribes, who are naturally 
very prone to indulge in them. In parts of the Upper Goda- 
vari district, where the aboriginal Kois are so unsettled that 
any interference with their habits would drive them to emigrate 
in a body, the population of whole villages — men, women, and even 
children — may be seen drunk for days together at the season of the 
year when the palm-juice ripens for toddy. In the. wilder por- 
tions of the Central Provinces generally the practice has so far 
died out since the introduction of the Central Distillery system, 
that gur (unrefined sugar) is now habitually used by the G o n d s 
at their feasts as a substitute for spirits. The reform has thus 


* Details. 


Liquor Ils. 7,18,061 

Opium „ 1,21, liiO 

Dnigs „ 1,06,720 
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answered its main object — the check of demoralisation among the 
people, — but it costs the revenue collector far more labour, care, and 
thought than the simple farming system which it succeeded. 
When the excise revenue was derived from the sale of the monopoly 
of vend, his responsibilities were limited to securing a brisk competi- 
tion at the auction ; but now he lias to adjust prices, satisfying 
himself, on the one hand, that they are not forced up so high as to 
encourage smuggling — on the other that they are not kept so low as 
to stimulate consumption; he has to see that distilleries are supplied 
in sufficient numbers and at proper places, and to defeat the efforts 
both of the distillers and of his own establishment to defraud the 
revenue. In short he has in the interests of morality to maintain 
artificial checks on consumption, in opposition not only to the 
drinking-classes themselves, whose tastes and habits he is obliged 
to cross, but to the distillers, who know by experience that large 
consumption at low rates creates a far more paying trade than that 
which is now imposed upon them. The. taxes on opium and intoxi- 
cating drugs are at present farmed, or to ‘speak more accurately, 
the monopoly of the retail of these articles is annually sold by 
auction ; but modifications in this system are under consideration. 

The stamps are nearly as lucrative 
Stamps and assessed taxes. ® source of revenue as the excise. In 

1868-69 Rs. 8,37,026 were derived from 
stamp revenue. 

The assessed taxes produced in 1868-69 Rs. 3,71,155.* In the 
present y.ear the certificate tax on incomes over Rs. 500 has given 
way, as elsewhere in India, to a 1^ per cent income tax, from which 
about Rs. 2,75,000 will be obtained. Incomes under Rs. 500 are 
taxed by an impost called “ pdndhriy’ which is peculiar to these 
provinces, having come to the British Government as a legacy 
rom their M a r d t h a predecessors. 


* Details, 

Certificate Tax Rs. 1,05,887 

26,520 
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The Forest Revenues are derived, in the case of the Reserved 

„ Forests, from the sale of timber and other 

Forest revenues. 

forest products. Of the Reserved Govern- 
ment Forests, which cover some 4,000 square miles of country, and 
’ produce Teak (tectona grandis), Sal (vatica robmta'), S6j (ter- 
mmalia glabra or tomentosa'), Bijesal (jpterocarpus marsupiwni), 
Shisham (dalbergia latifolia'), Kama (pentaptera arjuna'), Anjati 
(Jiardwickia bhiata), and other less valuable woods. They are 
managed by a Conservator, four Deputy Conservators, four 
Assistant and three Sub-Conservators, besides a subordinate 
staff. 

The tree forests of the Central Provinces have, however, been 
so much exhausted, mainly owing to the destructive d&hya system 
of cultivation practised by the hill-tribes, that, except in one or 
two localities, the labours of the Forest officers will for many years 
be limited to guarding against further damage, and thus allowing 
the forests to recover themselves by rest. By far the greater part 
of the uncultivated lands belonging absolutely to the Government 
are stony wastes, incapable of producing a strong straight growth 
of timber. But they supply many of the daily wants of the people — 
grass and poles for thatching; firewood; bamboos for mats and fences ; 
tough small wood for agricultural implements ; wild-fruits ; and above 
all the fleshy wi/iowa flower, from which not only is a spirit distilled, 
but the poorer population draws half its sustenance at certain times of 
the year. Then the disposal of the hill-grazing grounds is a question 
of the last importance to the villages of the plain, and the lac, 
silk, wax, honey, resin, and other articles of commerce are eagerly 
bought up for export. The district officer has therefore tp admin- 
ister the Government estates not only so as to secure a full reve- 
nue, but with a due regard to the many interests concerned. 
Hitherto the revenue has been ordinarily levied by means of annual 
usufruct farms, but it has been found that the farmers often take 
undue advantage of their monopoly to make exorbitant terms with 
the more ignorant villagers ; and a system of commutation under 
which each village shall pay a small fixed sum for the right to 
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collect jungle produce is under consideration, and l)as already been 
introduced in some districts. 

The Forest Revenues for 1868-69 amounted to Rs. SjSliOU, of 
which Rs. 1,01,851 were contributed by the Reserved Forests, and , 

Rs. 3,4*9,163 by the Unreserved Forests, ’ 

JlisccltonconsrccDipts. 

gistration fees, Profits of jail manufactures, &c. under the head of 
“Lawand Justice, ” amounting to Rs, 3,34*, 537, and tlic miscellaneous 
items, amounting to Rs. 3,60,581, make up the total revenues for 
1868-69 to Rs. 1,04.,74,699.* 

Education, as has already been observed, is on something the 
same fooling as Forest conservancy — that 

*' isitispartlyconductedbyaspecialdepart- 

ment, partly by the regular civil staff. Since the Central Provinces 
have been established in their present .shape, it has been recognised 
that the real want of a thinly-populated backward country lihe 
this is cheap instruction for the many, and that the high education 
of the few must for the present be quite a secondary object. 
Aryan civilisation is here an exotic, which in the rude atmo- 
sphere of the camp and the farm has never reached its ornamental 
prime. There was therefore no basis of time-honoured erudition 
from which to shape stately schemes of advanced education ; but on 
the other hand the mass of the people, if apathetic, was unpreju- 
diced, and had no deeper objection to bring against learning than 
its irksomeness. Thus in eight years the number of pupils grew from 
16,766 to 73,835. One in every 135 of the population is now 
under instruction, which, though unfortunately a low enough ratio 
in the abstract, compares favourably with the results obtained in more 
settled provinces. t In one district, Sambalpur, where the 

^ ^ * There is a small difference het^reen the Revenue and Finance Department figures, 
unang from their closing the accounts on different days at the end of the year — a defect 
which is being remedied. 

t In the N, TV. P. — One in 1 60. 

,1 Punjdb — „ in 217. 
n .Bengal — „ in 239. 

» Oudli— „ in 200. 
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population belongs to a more intelligent race (the Ur iy a) than 
the people of the Central Provinces generally, a greater advance 
has been made, nearly two per cent of the people being under 
instruction, great part of the cost of which is defrayed from their 
own voluntary subscriptions. Their appreciation of schools is 
shown not only by the sacrifices which the}' make to maintain them, 
but by the crowds which flock to public' examinations. This is, 
however, an exceptional instance of the success which in a greater 
or less degree always attends the system of enlisting the influence 
of the district officer in the cause of education. 


The higher education alone in these provinces is left exclusively 

Higher education Educational Department, 

which, having its functions thus limited, 
consists merely of an Inspector-General and three circle Inspectors. 
Their special charge is confined to the management of two high 
schools, sixteen middle class schools, and six Normal schools ;* but 
they also inspect tlie tovm and village schools managed by district 
officers, and are responsible for the maintenance of the prescribed 
educational standards. 


The cost of popular education is defrayed from the proceeds 
of a special two per cent cess on landholders, from subscriptions 
and from fees. High class education draws something from these 
last two sources, but is mainly supported by a State grant. Alto- 
gether of a total expenditure of some £50,000 (in 186S-G9) consider- 
ably more than half was met from local resources. , 


Sanitation and Vaccination are supervised by a Sanitary Com- 
missioner. For the latter purpose he has 

Sanitation and Ynccination. 

an establishment of vaccinators, which, ir 
not numerically adequate to grapple with the disease in all parts 
of the province, has been of service in familiarising the process 
to the people, and in thus preparing the way for its extension by 


* There are also Missionary Institutions at N n g p ii r and J abalpur which teach 
up to the “ High School” standard. 
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means of local enterprise. The .science of Sanitiition is ns yet in its 
infancy, and this branch of the iSanitary Commissioner’s duties is 
for the present limited to advising tlie local authorities in cases of 
epidemics, and to collecting data, especially witli regard to the 
course and working of cholera outbreaks. 

A kindred subject is tlie Hospital Establi.sbment, which, how. 

. ever, is under the charge of tlie In.spector 

jspensarica. Jails. There arc now in exi.stcnce 79 

. of these charitable institutions, of which CG are dispensaries, two 
are lunatic asylums, one is a leper asyliun, and six are poor-houses. 
The dispensary income is now rather over £10,000 a year, of which 
the Government contributes about a third, the remainder being 
obtained in nearly equal proportions from local funds and private 
subscriptions. Dispensaries arc located not only at the head-quarters 
of districts, hut at many places in the interior, and afford medicines 
and treatment gratis to all who apply for them. In proportion 
to the numbers of tire population the amount of medical aid as yet 
available is‘ but small, but in so vast an undertaking the Govern- 
ment cannot attempt to do more than show by example the advan- 
tages of scientific treatment in disease, and lately there have been 
symptoms, in the voluntary establishment of a few dispensaries, 
that the appreciation for tliem is gaining ground. 

The Jails in the Central Provinces resemble those of other 
P^rts of India, and need no particular 
notice. They arc conducted on the most 
approved principles, and the earning.? of the prisoners defray about 
half the expenses. 

It has already been mentioned that, in addition to the duties 

Local funds nnd operations. upon them as part of the ad- 

~ ininistrativc staff of the country, district 

certain functions of a local character. The 
miini ° 1 superintendence and guidance of the 

Splf which have been created in all large towns. 

AsiaHps modified form, is so strange to 

S' as yet the initiative in deliberation, except where the 
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committee includes European members, is abnost necessarily taken 
by the district oflicer. Great efforts have, however, been made to 
secure a true representation of all classes of the peojjlc in these 
bodies, and as they are not onl}'^ entrusted with the management of 
communications, conservancy, &c., and in minor matters with the 
preservation of order, but have the power of self-taxation, the 
stimulus of self-interest is not always ineffectual in rousing them 
to a sense of their duties. In addition to his municipal duties the 
district officer has the management of the ferry fund, arising from 
the proceeds of ferry leases, pound-fees, and other sources ; of the 
nazid fund, being the proceeds of public gardens, building-plots 
and buildings in cities, and other Government property not paying 
land revenue ; of the school fund (already mentioned), derived from 
a two per cent, cess on land revenue ; and of a similar two per cent, 
bess for the maintenance of di.strict roads.'' 


The Eiigiucoring Department. 


Coinmuuic.'itions. 


The main lines of communication are however, with the Go- 

vcinmentbuildings, militiiry and civil, kept 
up by an Engineering department, con- 
sisting in these provinces of a Chief Engineer, three Superintend- 
ing Engineers, sixteen Executive Engineers, and twenty-one 

AssisUint Engineers, besides subordi- 
nates. This staff is rather larger than 
would be retained for simply local requirements ; considerable 
establishments being employed on the river Godavari navigation 
works, and on the road between Jabalpur and Nagpiir, which, 
pending the completion of the Narbada valley extension of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has been the connecting link 
between the railway system of Eastern and Western India. The two 
railways will meet shortly at Jabalpur, north of theSatpursi 
plateau, and then the line terminating at Nagpur, south of the 
plateau, will sink to the po.sition of a mere branch. Passing, how- 
ever, througli the rich cotton fields of B c r a r and the W a r d h a 


* There is nlso n half per cent, cess on land revenue for the maintenance of the 
district ])osts, hut these are managed hy the Post Ollicc authorities, who, like the Tele, 
grajih OITiccrs, belong to an Imperial I)rp.arlnicn(, independent of the loeal Government. 
Idrpa 
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valley, and tapping at Ndgpfir the teeming grain stores of Chhat. 
tisgarh. It mil always be an important commercial line, even if 
jt rs not eventnally connected with the coal and iron fields „f 
Chanda, which henomeSO miles to the south. Chhattisgarl 
IS s yet only linked to the Railway system by an unfinished rmd 
hu ite great capacities as a granary will become' yearly mor^ 

cotton. The plain of C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h, in itself rich and fertile 

s so hemmed in on all sides but the west by hills and forests that 

be«e costly 

of time and price-currents.^ country is only a question 

An immense field is therofnrA IoA- -n • 
before India can profit to thp F H i ^ Engineering enterprise 

and the lone stretchp«! of i ^ fields, the iron mines,' 

their hilly bmder^ Th “ still shut in by 

by remembering that^e^™^“?’^'’^^“‘“*°''“’'’“‘''C'caIiscd 
cndEngbshSemf T" in India for mail, 

ago no/e buttlTnaTo 

about, and there were nn officials attempted to move 

patriarchal pro::sTdm™r:Lf Th^‘ ^ 

“^'^n^cations may also be well illustrated by the 
j jo^ ^ f'J'ade during the last few years, 
province were valued at ihn, + r and imports of the 

their value had riserto s^l!fr“““”'=‘“«^^^ In 1868.(19 • 

Withstanding that the prosperitv 

abata by the general ^ "““'l 

and native otoh ICg' ‘"'^c are cotton, grain, 

g onports i and salt, sugar, and English niece- 
%op.^couon. ^-^--giniports, Cotton^isthfinost 
^ble Item o f export, while saltisthe 

be diverted in „ fewdnye (fro. Irt Ap“;;^ 
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chief import. Since tlie extension of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Nagp u r in 1867 the cotton trade has almost deserted 
its old routes — northward to M i r z a p u r, and eastward to Cut- 
tack via the M a h a n a d i, — and has turned almost entirely in the 
direction of the western coast, where the bales are delivered 
“pressed” in the shape best fitted for marine transport. 

The excellent quality of the Ward ha valley staple, which 
under its brand of “Hinganghat” commands a price equal to 
that quoted for any other Indian cotton, will always give it a good 
place in the English market, but for some time to come it does not 
seem likely that the export will exceed 60,000 or 70,000 bales (of 
400 lbs.) per annum. Not only is cotton a very sensitive crop, and 
therefore one on which cultivators hesitate to stake their whole 
harvest return, but the prices of food-grains have risen so rapidly 
of late years that it would not pay to bring more land under cot. 
ton at present. The best chance for the extension of the cotton 
culture is in the improvement of communication with Ch hatti s- 
garh, now divided from Nagp dr by 174 miles of unfinished 
road. The C h h a 1 1 i s g a r h plain is a great granary ; the W a r - 
dha valley is the best cotton field in these parts of India, and when 
perfect connection is established between the two, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that each will be enabled, by the division of labour, 
to fulfil its natural function, and that the W ardha country, having 
no concern about its food-supplies, will send to England enlarged 
consignments of cotton, which, returning in their manufactured 
shape to Chhattisgarh, will set free for grain-production men 
and land now less profitably employed in providing clothing from 
an inferior local staple. Meanwhile H i n g a n g h at seed has been 
largely distributed in the most promising localities, and cotton 
gardens have been established for the purpose of testing the effects 
of high cultivation on the local varieties of the cotton plant.* 


Among the Administrative Departments the newly created Cotton Department was 
not specially mentioned, ns its sphere of operations is by no means limited to this province. 
It is but just, however, to record the debt which the cotton industiy of the W n r d h d 
valley owes to the Cotton Commissioner for the Central Provinces and the B c r u r s. 
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TIjc native cloth nianiiracfure lias liocn severely tried by tlic 
develojmient of the eotlon trade, lathe 

NniiTc cloth tratlc. yearn of the scarcity cotton became 

» • 

almost too precious to lie worked up into the coarser native lubrics, 


and the weavers were undersold by the JIancliestcr iiianufacturors 
even in their own villages. On the other hand the finer native 
fabrics absolutely gained by' the “cotton crisis.” Great part 
of the wealth poured into the country by tlic new trade vas 
absorbed in the cotton-producing districts of B era r and the Dcc- 
can, where the reputation of the line Nagpur cloths slaiids 
highest, and thus, while in ISfitJ-Gl- exports to the amount of tlO,3j2 
maimds (of iS2 lbs.) of native cloth were, valued at .C250,05(> only, 
52,893 mounds exported in ISfifi-C? reached tlic high value of 
£560,590. In the next year the quotations for raw cotton fell 
to 6{d. per lb., and the native manufacture .slightly revived in 
quantity, at the same time falling- in gro.ss value. Last ye.ir 
(1868-69) the cflccts of a disastrous agricultural season and an 
advance in the price of cotton resulted in a considerable falling off 
both in bulk and in value. 


The cotton trade at present attracts mo.st notice, but tlic grain 

„ . , trade of the province is al.so important ami 

Grnm trade, . ^ 

c.xlensivc. The exports have of late yc.irs 

amounted to a million mau?ids (some 170,000 quarters), but against 
these mmstbe set imports to about a third of that amount ; liome-grovn 
wheat being exchanged, c.spccially' in the southern part of the 
province, for millet (jawar/'), which is both an economical and a 
popular article of food among the labouring classes. Last year 
(1SG9) the imports of grain almost equalled the exports in bulk, an 
extraordinary importation liaving set in from Berdr late in the 
year to meet the gaps caused by the failure of the harvest. Not- 
withstanding two bad seasons, however, the export trade has 
nearly doubled itself witliin the last six years, and as the quantity 
exported docs not by^ the most liberal calculation amount to two per 
cent, of the gross produce, it is certain Dial the exportable margin 
will yet very considerably expand. 
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The remaining articles of produce are of minor importance ; 

among them may be mentioned lac, raw 

Ilemnining articles of export. n ^ • . 

or maiiulactiired, amounting in 1868-69 

to 40,282 '/waMwds, valued at £58,426 j spices and groceries, including 
chillies, turmeric, coriander, mustard, and other condiments, valued 
at £48,108; silk cocoons, valued at £13,470 ; dyes at £22,692; 
and ghee (clarified butter) at £88,700. This last trade was en- 
tirely created by the opening of the railway to Bombay. The 
aggregate exports of all kinds in 1868-69 represent a quantity 
carried, exclusive of all through traffic and Government and 
railway stores, of 88,099 tons, valued at £2,763,421. 

Turning to imports, the chief article is salt. The S a g a r and 

Narbada territories procure their supply 

Imports Salt. necessary of life from the Baj- 

putana lakes, the Nagpur country from Bombay, and 
Chhattlsgarh from the Eastern Coast, In 1868-69 the opening 
of the Pan jab Railway to Umballa, and the closure of the 
Ban j a r a carrying routes, from the effects of the drought, gave an 
opening to the Panj ab and Delhi salts Avhich can now be im- 
ported so cheaply that they are likely to retain their hold of the 
market. In the six years for which statistics are available the 
price of .salt has risen from four rupees to six rupees per mound, 
mainly in consequence of the extension of the Inland Customs 
Line so as to embrace the greater part of the province. The quan- 
tity imported, 856,000 mounds, seems, however, sufiicient, at six or 
seven pounds per head, for the ordinary consumption of the people, 
but it is doubtful whether it allows enough for cattle. 

Refined sugar is another article which, being beyond the manu- 
facturing skill of the province, is imported 
Sugar. mainly from Mirzapur. The im- 

ports ordinarily range from 200,000 to 300,000 mounds per annum ; 
but in 1868-69, owing to the general distress, they fell to 190,651 

mounds. Next in importance come Eng- 
Picce-goods and other articles picce-goods, which the statistics 

of import. show by weight instead of by tale. The 
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average import for the last few 3'cars has been '15,000 7Mnnds, and, 
notwithstanding a steady diminution in ju ices during the last two 
j'ears, the trade has remained firm. Tlie largest imi)ortations arc 
from Bomb ay, though, since the opening of the East India Rail, 
way to J a h a 1 p u r, consignments from Calcutta liave increased, 
Tobacco is imported from the M a d r a s Presidency, from Berar, 
and from the North-Western Provinces to the e.vtent of some '1-,000 
or 5,000 maunds, valued at £50,000 ; Spices, such as cloves, cin. 
namon, nutmeg, black pepper, &c., to the extent of 05,000 maunds^ 
valued at flOSj-l-SO ; Silk pieces to the extent of 2,701 maunds, 
valued at £186,527 j Cocoanuts, mainly from Western Coast, to the 
value of £187,085. Altogether the imports for 1SG8-G9 amoimtcd 
to 120,990 tons, valued at £4<,031,S'I'2. According to the statistics, 
they have more than doubled both in bulk and in weight in five 
years, but allowance must be made for the greater completeness of 
the later statistics and for some uncertainty in the valuation, which 
ill case of imports is not always reliable. 


Without, then, insisting too mncli upon the share which tlie 

Conclusion efforts of Sir Richard Temple and his 

successors have had in forcing the coiin- 
trjf fonvard, it is evident tliat in the rapid extension of trade 
and communication with the outer ivorld during the last few years, 
the Central Provinces have been under the influence of stimulating 
agencies which would have disturbed the sleep of barbarism itself. 
Under the heights on whicli the half-tamed aboriginal Kings perched 
their rude stronghold has grown np a large commercial city, 
and the centre of the railway sj’-stem of India. C h h a 1 1 1 s g a r h, 
till lately only known to orthodox i n d u s as a hateful abode of 
witchcraft and dissent, is now « tlie land of the threshing-floors,” 
granary of Central India. H i n g a n g h a I, in the valley of the 
ardha a country so obscure as to be absolutely without a 
iistory till within the last century — has become a household word 
in the markets of Liverpool. C h fi n d a, the most remote and wild 
a tieGond principalities, is noAV a familiar name not only 
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with Government officials, but among men of science and men of 
business, and with her rare combination of coal, iron, and cotton, 
promises to become one of the chief industrial centres of India. 

All these changes — all this rush of light and air — have taken 
place within the last decade. The first four-fifths of our half cen- 
tury of rule, after we had once learned that the country was no 
El-Dorado, but needed careful nursing to restore it even to mo- 
derate prosperity, passed in a sort of conservative quiescence, which, 
in its dread of interference, stereotyped existing customs and in- 
stitutions. For belter or worse our ideal has changed. It was 
indeed impossible that as Western civilisation crept up by degrees 
from either coast, even these secluded valleys should in the end 
escape its influence, and w’hen, owing to that very central position 
which had so long retarded access to them, they all at once 
became the keystone of the system of communication between the 
Eastern and Western seas, the first tumultuous throbbing and 
pulsation of new life came upon them with almost overwhelming 
rapidity and suddenness. Within less than ten years the condi- 
tions of life to the mass of the people have undergone a complete 
revolution. The food-grains W'hich w6re once so plentiful, that in 
good seasons farmers could hardly get labour to carry their harvests, 
are now jealously stored for export, and meted out at what would 
have been thought famine prices. The cotton of the Nagpur 
plain, which was worked up by thousands of village looms into a 
fabric so durable as to make its cost a matter of secondary impor- 
tance, and yet so cheap as to be within the reach of all, is now 
eagerly bought up to be packed by steam-presses, and sent across 
the seas to England, to France, to Germany, and even to Russia. 
In short, food has trebled and clothing has doubled in price within 
the last ten years ; and a life ofrude plenty and implicit dependence 
on the bounty of nature has been perforce exchanged for a constant 
exercise of foresight and prudence. On the other hand, if prices 
are high they arc regular ; food, though seldom superabundant, at 
least never runs altogether .short, as in the old days of alternate 
waste and famine ; foreign luxuries and adjuncts of civilisation are 
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institutions which have sprung up since the formation of the Cen- 
tral Provinces could be doubled in number and efficiency ; if the 
measures of reform to which the governing staff of the province 
have devoted their energies and abilities — nay sometimes even 
their health and their very lives — could be enlai'ged and intensified 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of their originators, the guardians 
of the young province would still have but a very incomplete 
account to render of their stewardship ; and indeed they may well 
feel content if the foundations laid by eight years’ labour with 
untrained instruments, and in a difficult soil, prove wide enough for 
the wants of a growing people, and stable enough to bear a super- 
structure worthy of a more advanced civilisation. 


CHARLES GRANT. 


Ndgpur, 31sf March 1870. 
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OENTEAL PROVINCES GAZETTEER. 


ABIIA'NA' — A villnpro on tho Jabnlpilr anti Daniob road in the* Damoli 
di'.'strict, fifti 3 '-two niilo.s from tlip former and eleron miles from the latter place. 
There is a largo tank here, which abounds in fish and water-fowl. Supplies are 
procurable, and there is a good cncamping-ground in the neighbourhood. 

A'DIS'GA'ON — A' znnifndltri in the north-east eorncr of the Chhintlwilrd 
district, formerlj' a portion of the Harai cliiefship, and transferred b)' tho Harai 
famil)' to one Kharak Bhfirti, a Gosfiin,who was siiba of Jabnlpiir, Mandln, and 
Sconi in A.D. 1801. llis succcs.sors still hold it. The bulk of it is jungle and 
hill ; but part of tho eastern side is tolerably open, and is well cultivated. It 
consists of eightj'-nino villages. 

ADIA'L — A small N"illngc in tho Chfinda district, situated eight miles to 
tho sonth-wost of Brnhmnpuri, and possessing a very fine hrigation-resorroir. 

A'GAR — A stream in the Bildspdr district, which, rising in the Maikal 
range, flows through tho Paiidarid cliiefship and the Jliingeli pargaiia, past the 
toum of Jliingeli itself, and falls into the Manidri near the village of Kdkusdd. 
Except in fleods it is a very insignificant stream, and is not navigable. 

AGARIA' — A village in tho Jabiilpdr di.slrict, about Iwcntj' miles to the 
north-east of Jabalpur near JIn jhgawdn. There is an iron mine hero. . 

AHI'Rl' — A zamfnddri constituting tho soiithei’n portion of the Clidudd 
district. It is bounded on tho north by tho Ai-pidli and Ghot pargann, east 
by Baslar, south by Sironchd and Bastar, and west by the PiMuhitd river ; and 
contains an area of about 2,550 squaro miles. It is hillj' on the cast and south, 
tho most noted elevations being tho Surjdgarh, Bdmrdgarh, and Ddwalmari 
hills ; and is famed for its magnificent forests, hlncli of the teak has been 
felled, but there still remain thousands of full-grown and half-grown leak trees, 
fi'ho inhabitants are almost wholly Gonds, and the languages spoken ai’e Gondi 
•and Tehigd. Tho zaminddrin, Sd\'ilri Bdi, resides chiefly at the village of Ahiri, 
seventy miles aoiilh-enat of Ghdndd. She is the first in rank of tho Chdndd 
zaininddrs, and is .connected with the family of the Gond kings. 

1 CPG 
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AHrRr~j\ fori"-! in tin* of Mt-> in she '.‘'"(b'rj 

portion oC tin* Cliilinlvi on »ln* li-ft bniJ: fl' tin' I’nnhit.i riv( r, 

tioiis upo in })rof'r("'S for Ini'-iiif' tlio for»‘-t from tin' on tin’ ])-rt of 
mi'iit. Boforo it. c;iii In* .‘plrmafir-illy uorlcKl, Iniwi'str, 'tin'tdfnsW''' rut 
will bo ttcoc-'.iry to ninko it laTco-nWo from ('iritnlo or fiotn pnbu o:. ;t.-> 
river Goiljivnrl. Alitd waa tlr.l vl'iixl by tb" con -rrat-n-of fon 
Poai^on, early in Ib’iJT, nml lio lln-n phinomifoi it to 1)» ri'n* of tin- v. f/ 
teak foro'il.'i in Imlia, nnti cortninly on" nliirli, 0 ')ii-i<i* ritit'' Iho iniv 
onioiint of linilior taken out of it, irnl ‘ul]i'^«l «• little te- any. Akl. 
liowt'ver, tlie nliolo eoniilry from tlo' jiinrtioii of tJi" \Vnini^n!){>.i ami Waa'i’ .n 
covered with teak, tlio troo'i in liiepUins nrepnienilly (tit->>tnid,i!l.d' vik.j->l,r.l 
crooked, the only Viiluahh* tiinlmr In'ini; foiiml in .*111(1 nr-tnnd n hi';-’!: of i.;V. 
wliieli lic.s holwcoii tin* vilbi^i'i of K“r->'ii:», lli'in'ir.jni, .Ihilinili, and TMrH. 
The two block.s of fnriMt tvinch it is prop'.'-jil in rc"rvo have bsi'n mtr.rl 
Bemiusim iind Alirkalitl. 


AIRT'— A teak plantation in tbo Mandls di'tr.'c!, Mjoiit five !»f|iisrenir'''i“ 
extent, and now nmler llie eh irp* of ih** f-iri'-t deparinti (it. It fivnar.l'i 
aitiiatod in an anyte funned by tic* jmieliou of tie' iSiiriimn' and JIAloa. 'fl' 
planting openilioiis are MiperviM'd byn Kuropemi f.ir.-i. r. 

^ A.IMI'Rfi.Mni — A hill in the Hd.Ispur di’-lri-'t fidiointng Ara'.rti.r.iA. 
It IS nhoiil .yiOO feet (ihiivc tin* lea, and hi* an onett Mirf.ice on the lojt, Hi 
the buniuiit is ditlicnlL ot acce'.s. It has at one tinni l;i’<ni fortitied. 

A Jdl.\ KA *—1110 rlnef village ofnnc't.nteof tli" (.iim’ name in tli*' I'l'P.r 



. ‘‘'f 'nlage. rho potmlatimi is nlKait 'SA, and cun«i*:> 
of Kois mid lelmgas 1 ho water-Mipply is from the river mid n large tank rb-e 

0?V' r:i M>me ltKlo..Scythi:m remains Crutulech.--, Ac. on tl.« 

hills cloro la tho village mid in its vicinity. 

irriontinr*)!^ '’"’’'r Ciiatidti district, w'illi 0 very fiw 

imgntion.ic!,m-oir twciity-foiir miles south-wiKi of Bnihmajmri. 

I T* ... 


its iStlo f'f 

religious fair evcrv^Jriirch ’ •'‘'"V* 

have been tho elonrincY. ^ works eitmed out from immicipal Aintls 

te’NT*, 3 tlm ">.-»-kct-placo in tho centre of the 

nmnicipnlity snnnort th(>ipnw^** vdlago school, which is well ntlcndod. The 
is a good vvecklv^mnvl'ot conservancy estal)h’«limenfs. There 

''ceuy market hero every Tuesdny for agricfiltural piMduco. 

> Tillages, dialriel, coiiskctiiitr of Iwcnty- 

b m and round the Alnliddeo group of liills. The rauiindSr 


nine 
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is one of the BliopiiSj or hereditary gnardinns of the Mahiideo temples. He 
receives an allowance from the government ofEs. 200 annually in lieu of pilgrim 
taxj against which is debited a quit-rent on his estate of Rs. 40. 

ALON — A river in the Seoni district, which takes its rise near the village 
of Pempiir (pargana Lakhnddonl and flows from west to east into the Thrtnwar. 
It has an affluent called the Pauchmoni. No villages of any note arc situated 
on the banks of the Alon, and the country through which it passes is hilly and 
wild. This unimportant stream is not to be confounded with the Ilillon. 

AMAEKANTAK — A hill which, though lately transferred to Eewu, with 
the Sohfigpiir pargana, naturally forms part of the Bilfupiir district. It attains 
an altitude of 3,500 feet above the sea, and has a very pleasant climate. The 
objects of interest are the temples round the sources of the sacred Narbadti, and 
the waterfalls. 

AMAEWA'RA ' — A large village in the Chliindwtlra district, once the 
capital of the pargana. A police force is stationed here, and there is a pretty 
good government school. Amarwdi-ii is on the main road to Narsinglipiir, 
and is about fifty miles from that place. The population amounts to oven a 
thousand souls. 

A'JIB — A river which takes its rise in the hills eastward of Uinrer in the 
Ntigpilr district, and, flowing past the tomi of Umrer, reaches the Waiugangfi 
at Ambhord in the same district. 

AMBA'GARH CHAHKF — A zamfuddri situated on the north-ca'sl frontier 
of the Ohdndd district. It is of considerable extent, and towards the Rdipdr side 
is fairly cultivated. Most of it is, however, hilly, and large tracts arc covered 
ndth jungle. Excellent iron ore is found hero. Ambdgarh is inhabited b}' 
Gonds, with a sprinkling of GauHs ; and the languages spoken are the Gondf 
and the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi. The zaminddr, Hmrdo Singh, is the 
third in innk of the Chdndd chiefs, and resides at Chauki, twentj'-two miles 
north-east of AVairdgarh. An assistant patrol of the customs department is 
posted at the village. 

A'MBGA'ON is the north-eastera pargana of the Mill tahsll in the Chdndd 
district, and contains, with its dependent zaminddris (excluding AJiiri), an area 
of about 1,212 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Wairdgarh 
pargana, cast by Bastar, south by Arpalll with Ghot, and west by the Wnin- 
gangd j and contains G7 villages and 4- zaminddris. It is hilly, and, except in 
t he vicinity of the Waingnugd, consists of red or sandy soil, covered ivith dense 
jungle. It is much intcrHCcled with tributaries of the Waingangd, the largest 
of which are the ICdmen, the Potpuri, and the Kurdr. Its staples are rice, 
jungle produce, and tasar silk ; ami it carries on considerable trade in salt with 
the oast coast. In the south Tcliigii is chiefly spoken, which yields to Mardlhd 
on the north ; but the traders all over the pargana are Tclingas. Of the agri- 
cultural classes the most numerous arc Kunbis, Kdpiwdi’s, and Son Telis. 'Che 
principal toivns arc Garhehiroli and Olidranrsi ; and the village of Mdrkandi is 
noted for its ancient and beautiful group of temples, 

A'MBGA'ON — A village in the Chdndd district. It was once the capital of 
the pargana, but is now a dreary-looking place, consisting of a hundred huts, 
shut in by dense jungle. It has two ancient temples, one dedicated to 
Mahddova, and tlie other to Mahdkdli, and possesses also two tanks. 
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A'MGA'ON— The chief place in the cliicfahipoftliat nnino in the Bhandiira 
It Las a Inrco weekly market, anil is to some extent an entrepot for 
sroods from the Khairfi^rh chiefsliip in R/Iiplir. Near A mgdon itself extend 
. miles of low rooky jungle, infested with panthers, and the chicfship pnerally is 
rather noted for tho number of man-eating tigers which have been killed mthin 
its limits from time to time. Kunhis preponderate nmong the pojmlation, 
ns tho zamludiir belongs to that chiss. Tho climate is considered unfavourable, 
and the well-water is usually brackish. Tho chief rc-sides with his adoptive 
mother in nn old walled enclosure, dignified by tho name of a fort, and he is 
one of tho most advanced pupils, and chief supporter of the flonrishiug govern- 
ment school at A'mgdon. There are some curious old remains of massive stone 
buildings in the neighbourhood at a place called rndmapiir, but tlicir origin 
is unknown. 

A'MGA'ON— An estate in tho eastern portion of the Bhanddra district, 
which originally formed part of that of Kdrathd. It consists of lifty-thrae snllagcs, 
embracing an area of 14(3 square mile.s, of which forty-seven arc under culti- 
vation. The population nmnbers 21,543 souls. 

A'MLA ' — A village in the Botdl district, situated about eighteen miles from 
Badndr on tho Chhindwdrd road. It contains 368 houses, with a population of 
1,616 souls, and is the head-quarters of a considerable tnidc in brass utensils. 
There are some old tombs, said to be those of Gond kings. 

A'NDHAIjGA'ON — A town about sixteen miles north-cast of Blmnddra 
in tho district of tho same name. It had a population by tho In-st censub of 
3,270 souls. Tho cotton fabrics manufactured here arc in good repute. There 
is a large and flourishing govemment school in tho town, and conservancy is 
carried out from tho municipal funds. Tlio water-supply is good, nnd the place 
is considered to bo healthy, 

ANDHATir — A river in tho Chdndd district ; it has three main branches, the 
first rising in tho eastern slopes of the Per/.dgarh hills, tho second near Bliist, 
und the third in tho Ghimdr hills. The first and second unite at Karamgfion, 
and are joined by tho third near Jlidm j and the river fulls into the Wuingangii 
a little south of Ghatkdl, after a course from north to south, measuring in a 
straight line, of sixty-five miles. 

ANDOHr — A largo aginoultural villago in the Hnzdr tahsil of tho 
"W^ardhd district, containing 1,165 inhabitants, nnd standing ou tho bank of tho 
river WardhS about eighteen miles south of Wnrdhd town. Under tho jMni’dthd 
rule it gave its name to a pargana, but tho knmdvisddr or revenue officer in charge 
held his court at Wdigdon. It contains a villago school nnd a police outpost. 

AIlHONr — In the Iloshnngdbdd district. Hero is a hot spring, nearly 
due north of the Mahddeo hills, at the edge of tho outer range, which divides the 
Demvd from the Narbadd valley ; it is said to bo good for boils nnd skin 
diseases, and is much visited. There is another hot spnng south-east of Anhonf, 
about sixteen miles off’, known as Mohdljhir, which is said to be too hot to dip 
the hand into. 

1 ft Wiardhd subdivision of tho 'Wnrdlid district, on the 

left bank of the river Dhdm, about nine miles north-west of Wardlid. It was 
qum a small village until tho time of the Bhonsld rule, when the present mud 
oil; was erected, and the government officials exerted themselves to attract 
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settlers. It then became the principal place of a pargana ; but latterly the 
karaiunsdjir, or pargana revenue officer under the Marathd rule, held his court 
at A'rvi. It suffered also from being looted by the Pindhdris. The population 
amoimts to 2,769 souls, principally cultivators, wth a few weavers. Octroi is 
levied here, and a raised weighing-place, within a gravelled enclosure, for 
weigliing cotton, has been constructed out of the municipal funds. A good 
weekly market is held hero on Thursdays ; and the cloth woven and dyed in the 
town forms a chief object of trade. Tliere is a vernacular town school j and the 
municipality maintain their owi town police. 

ANKUSA' — ^A village in the Upper Goddvari district, seventeen miles 
from Sironchii, on the road to Dumagndem. There is a village school here. 
The water-supply, which is inferior, is derived from two small tanks close to the 
village. The population is 650, chiefly Telingas ; one shop. 

ATIANGr — A town on the Mahdnadi, in the Bdipdr district, comprizing 
1,044 houses and 2,267 inhabitants. It has declined since the tahsilddr’s court 
was removed from it to Edipdr, about 1863. There are, however, a good number 
of commercial residents; and a largo trade in metal vessels is carried on. 
The soil in the neighbourhood is very productive, but the population is scanty. 
The town contains some ruins of teniple.s and old tanks, as it was formerly one 
of the scats of tho Baihai Bans! Edjput d3masty. One of the temples is Jain, 
and believed to bo of considerable autiejuity. There arc immense gi-oves of 
mango trees around A'rang, in which tigers to the present d&j' occasionally 
take up theii- abode ; and to tho north of tho town arc e-vtonsivo foundations of 
brick buildings, shoinng that the place was formerly of greater extent than it 
is at present. There is a branch dispensary, with a native doctor, here ; also 
an assistant patrol of tho customs dopartmeut. 

ARJUNI' — An estate in the Bhanddra district, consisting of ten villages, 
traversed by tho Great Eastern road, and Ving about twelve miles east of Sdkoli. 
It has an area of 13,889 acres, of which 2,633 are cultivated. The population 
amounts to 2,188 souls. Tho present chief, Anant Earn, is a Gond by caste : 
hence this class preponderate. Tho village of Arjuni is tho chief place in this 
estate, and possesses an indigenous school and a government police post. 

ARMOEI' — Thu third town in commercial rank iu tho Chdndd district, 
situated in tho Wairdgarh pargana on tho left bank of the Waingaiigd, about 
eighty miles north-east of Chdndd. Armdri manufactures fine and coarse cloth, 
country carts, and tasar thread ; and is preeminently a mart at which forest 
produce, cattle, and iron from the wild eastern tracts are exchanged for the 
commodities of tho western countries. Its foreign trade is with Berdr, Wardhd, 
Ndgpdr, Bhauddra, Chhattisgarh, Bastar, and tho eastern coast, and during the 
rains it cames on some small boat traffic on tho Waiugangd. Octroi is levied 
in the town, tho fann of u’hich for 1860-67 realized Es. 2,000. It possesses a 
police ontpost, and government schools for boys and girls, and a handsome 
market-place is now iu process of consti’uction. 

AEPA'— A stream rising iu tho rugged rango north of Kondd in tho 
Bildspdr district. After pursuing a southerly course past tho town of Bildspdr 
it falls into tho Seo near a village called Urlain iu the same district. It is not 
navigable, though its waters are to some extent utilized for purposes of indgatiou. 
In the dry months the stream is very insignificant, but during the monsoon at 
floods it carries a large volmne of water. 
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Miii'h liM> Iw'i'ii (lulu- for tin* town from mntiicipal fund*-. Tlic jimin .strcot, 
'.vInVIi wiili'iu'd nmJ iiirtaHod, icmls into n nmrkct.j>l!UN’ recent Iv lin'd 

onl, v.hiMU'f n lino broad "trei't with tree* on c'ndi *<ido leads the tidisilditr’*' 
|•mlrl•h^)n‘•^• t<* the Wntdlia vnllcy road, which pa-^-fes thromrli the ont'drirts of 
the town. A ran( 7 i' of liispcm-an* linitdin<;.s Iiii« been com Irncf/ d after the 
Mandard plan, and ii attic tnntial .-ar.li, with aels of rntmis for Knropran 
Iravellcr.-’, lia« been commenced. Then a incliilled cotlon yard him been laid onl, 
witli iT.i'-ed phitforma for weij'hitif.' colton. The aveiine^ and chnnp''' of younp 
trees jtl intcd have been well t*‘ndcd, and already becrin to add to the npjteanince 
of the novn. Tii'* mimieijial jrarden is^ to that at head*(jnarterP, the best 
in the di'-triei. .Wvf eoiit.iins mon* -nb-tantial hiin>-i s than m>i'.t towns in 
Wanlini. i-ven tin? huts of the jtoor heinjj fretn'rally tihd. There is an Anjrlo- 
Venrnmlar town sehool hen*, which is avcII attended ; and the inunieipality 
mjtjiort* a ennsorvancy c tahli-hment. 

A'ilVr — A rt'veiine stdtdiviMon of the Wardhti disiriel, havinir an area 
<if S'>‘' square tilth with dM' villaircs, and .a popnlatiott of 1 lO.rdiri aeeordinp 
to the cen>.upi of Ifctjii. The land nvemie of the tahsil fr-r 18bi*-70 is 
Ks. !,:.2,.M1. 

AS.MJAIiIjI ' — \ villnere in the Upper fiodavnri district, twenty miles to the 
1 asl of frirniieltji on the read to Domapudem. The ro.id from tins to Sinnicliti 
has been well clean’d, 'riietv is a villnpe rcbool hen*, abo a tbatebed tnivellcr.s’ 
bnnp.tlow wc't of tli'* villnpe. From tins to Fommlr, tbe junction of the Imlr.'J- 
vatf and <5<iduvari, it is st\ tntles. The population ts iihout driO. 'I’Jie water* 
Mipjily i* inferior, tin. i i- hoinp one well only and a stnall tanl:. Tiicre !«, Imwt'ver, 
a lart/e lank abont a mile and a linlf to tint w» st. A roint from tins br.inelirs 
to IJIniji.ilpalnam, distant about twenty-five mtlu. north-east. IVil hi bearers ran 
be obtained lii-rc ir.“ome previous notice be piven. A ferry t-* itpen. exeent in 
the rainy se;,,on, to IMlmila, on the opposite liatik of the (iodiivari. The vtllapo 
itself is a mile and a half from the (Joilfivurl. 

A'iSirrr — Inrpe town in (he Wardlta district, rontaininp I inhahi- 
tants. It lies ly miles north of A rvi and b2 null s norlh-wt *1 of Wardlni. jimt 
lielow the southern off-hoot j of tin* Js.dtpnra nnipe. It is an oM town, and 
tradition •■■ysthat it wa-- ihrivmpat (he tinn* wlnn the (tiudl- weri’liinls of the 
eomdrv, but that wben tia ir nib’ ended tlie plaee wi nt to waste. Tie* Kinpemr 
.biliilnpir pave the A'* lit i. ‘inner, I’annrtr, and 'r.'dt'p.bm llbn-arl p'trpaniis in 
j.ipirto Mohammad Khan Xta/.i, an Al’phnn noble \^ho hei<l hiph r.nik both 
under Jabilnplr and his predi'ce-sor, Jle n ’toj-ed A'.shlf, and bronplit tlie 
eoniitry round iimh’r eiilliviition. lie died m UHl? rasb. or 211 year.* npo, 
and was burit d at A'sbti. A liaiab'iiine maiisoh'nni v,-as built over tlie pntM* in 
tile Mriplial .style, Mohammad iChliii w«s Miecm’ded liy Ahrniid Kii.'ia Xiiizf, 
vhit after rnlinp »jver the (erriltiries above metitioned for fonrleeii yeans died in 
lOfil I'lisH, A .similar minisolenm was en eletl over bis t^anb, but smaller and of 
inferior tvrirlriiiiinshij). 'I’lie two st-nid sid>* by i-ide witliin an omdosure, and are 
tin; siplits of AVbti. 'I'liey are indeed sirikinp nnuiumenis uf art to tind iti s’lieh 
a remote ipol as tliis, Afl”!’ tin* ile.-ith of .\bmml Kbiin the jiower of the Kiilris 
pr.idnatly d< eliiied ; ill time .\'shi( itself p’iss,sd (Vf,m their hands info the po.s- 
Mcsioii of the .Mai.iihii oHicials, and now imthinp remains to them (•.ivc n 
fi’W reiit-IVee fields, Miltieii’iit merely for their .subsistence. The tombs of 
their aiiee -tors were ali’i'.tdy lidliiip into disrepair owiup to tin* poverty of tbe 
fiiiniU , v.ben they were taken in laiml by the district auihoriller as worthy tthjecla 
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of local iiiterMt, and ivtninl ftum imi«i‘r:|'-il f.ind-. }y^ m r 

of tlio pasl lii^forv off !»• family mid t_‘t< fo.-.d K-p- v.-Udj H I'-mi/nn-K »> » 
Gov'crnmcnt confi*ri'<‘d im Nnttal* ^^Jllid ICIntii, oiw* uf iti r»‘|(n- 
in A'fililf. tlio power.' of an li''ii“r.in’ tmii'i- tiTifo, Tli'' Imll: '.if il.** 
aro n^ricnlfiirNf--, Iml a f'ood tnidi* i- n'rn-d »m hi rotmfn rlf-tlj, tmi.*!, «v'- 
cliarino jirodiiro, spirin, iitid onflnri. Tin* nmtiirij? d in'iim.' ];• ^ }>'•) ti ficp I'ir.l 
on varioiiH work.‘’‘i nnmiifr otlnr' damtninj.*' flif •tn.'jin v.)iii'}i tl.rr'*;!* 

flio foini, HO ns to rotnin n * iipply of wjitor tlinmj'li tin- hoj v.i .itl.cr. Thi- ilih 
Las lipon so plaml ns to I'rin;; tin* n- •fvidrju.t h-l w tin* In'-Vlii mi k!”! 
llie tombs of tin* Nnwlili-- at.tnd, mid llfotiicl ii very }.'ii>d; a Mi*fcii»|>I'v 
Ji.is nl'o been lovollod to lln* Irfr of tbii n* I'n'oir, nsid tin* ■sveibly :r.irt>; 
tbero bold is well nlloridfd. Tin* t**Kn •■'intoini s.n .\s:‘.;Ia.\’f’-ni!riilir tp-'tr. 
scbool, and ti .snifabb* srlni-i|-bi>u*-** ba* In i-n • r'*i’t'''l ofi'-r ffi(* '•t.indinl phR. 
There is iibso n police .statinn'lniii-e uinii'r n In .id i-'iii'-t.ib!'*. 

A'lSUTI' — A small bloek of h ik fun*-.! in the Wortlh.i ilJstrn'l, which fns 
its neiffliboiirliood to well-popiibit'd town. Ins bi.-n minb mlnmti.l. Hv.* 
tract has been n'‘'er\’cd ns n St it** Tor* -t it.i're in tn pn-'- .-le the 
number of teak s.aplini's on tin* !.'fiinnd than tbs* tln< ‘rke ofmiy valutMe timb-r 
wliicli it now contain^. 


A'SriKiAltH — .\ •‘Iron*’ fortn -isn iii d on an isobted bill in iln* .S itpurS 
Riiif'c; height .‘^-'lO feet from tlio b-i-*-, niid 2,Jl'*'l fi^..* idi.iv.* fh*‘sei level; it i« 
twenty-nine niid a Imif mile' •<oiith-wi*..! fnmi Klnmiu.'i, t!n*he.id.ijnar;i-rsof tb* 
Nimfir district, niid i" s|innt« d in 1 itundc 21® 2d and l<‘ngittiilt‘ "ir 2i'’. 

Tlie following (Ic'cript ion of ih** f.irtn-'*, v.Ii!'’li hidd- gi>od to this day, h 
Uc'crijitian of die fortrro giU ti by (’«doiie! H'.'irker, ill In. hisl-iry of tl.-c 
of AVirprIi. Mnr.it Ini ennipaigti'* of 1.'17 to Jf*!!'.*— 


“The upper fort iints I'rtat* .1 bnidh from wt -t to (a»t h nbeat 
eleven hundred yards, t.nd it . e.Mn'im* bn -dtb from north to spiith about 
six hundred, but owing to tin* itri.ysd.ititv i>f it- nbap-* ibeniaa will net 
be found nior.’ than ibr. e biindiMl ili{iit'.’'.iid .'(jimn* jimN (lift acres). It 
crowii.s tbc top nfn d' l.K'lii'-l hill i.'Vi'n biindred ntid fi'ty .d'o' in beight; 
and round the foot t.f tin* wall I'nehi-iug the ari-"v i- a I’bitf pri*cf]Jico fKan 
eighty to OIK* bundn'd and twenty ti-t in perp -mliVahr depth, so well 
scarped ns to leave no i»<-nm s of nsreiit oM-r pt nf two phee.*.. To fortify 
these has Ihcrefon* been tbeprineipd ^-nre in oon-lmeting tbe tipper fort, 
for the wall wbieb skirts tin* preeipiees i- no me*'*’ fh.'in n low rnrtnin, 
except wlierc t lie guns arc phn-d in l..al n rv. Tbi’* I"’*',*'?''.*'* 

TiniQttn^ct^g* t.. ^ • .1 

. . ' *‘'••'1,®, *' 1 “ o oniv p.iriiripaio.! in rnerono'i''**' 

ing .similar plnce.s of vir. nglli, bv ullbrding rover in every direction to llie 
.1 r .. . • le'. bv which IN infenof 


oxcopi wnerc t lir guns are plse,-d in b.al terv. Tbi’* >" '*•" '“"V . 
po.siossing an .nhnndaiif .Mipply of water’v.hieh i- not commanded witbin 

common range, hnt it fiillv p..rnVinale..- m the common di-advantagcuttond- 

mg .similar plnce.s of vir. nglli, bv uirording rover in every direction to the 
appronehc.s of an enemv tlirougu the numerou'i ravine'' by which iN inferior 
rmiiilicntions nro .separated. In one i*f ihe-e which tenniimto.s within the 
upper fort i.s the nnrtlieni iivcmu', where the hill is higlic-st, initl to bar tbe 
accc.ss to tlie place at that point, nn outer nimptirt, containing four w»o. 
meiits with ombmsurcp, eiglifeen feel hi"b, ns many thick, and one Imndrcd 
and ninety feet long, cro.ssos it from one' p.aVt of the interior wall to another, 
•'vbore a reentering angle is fonnod bv the works. A sally-port of extraor- 
tlinnry construction de.-eends through llio rock at the sonth-e.*sstenv 
oxtreinily, and i.s onsilv blocked on necessity, by dropping dowm niuterials 
at certain singes wbieb arc open to the top. The prineipnl avenue of the 
Jort 1 $ on the south-west side whore there is eonsctpiently a double line 
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of works above, the lower of wbicbj twenty-five feet in liciglit, runs along 
tho foot of the bluff precipice, and llio entrance passes tlirougli five gnto- 
w’ays by a sloop ascent of stone steps. Tbo masonry here is uncommonly 
fine, as the natural impediments arc, on this side, least difiicult, and on this 
nccnnnt a third lino of works, called the lower fort, embraces an inferior 
branch of tho hill immediately above tho pettnh. The wall is about thirty 
feet in height, m’th lowers, and at its northern and southern extremities 
it ascends to connect itself with tho upper works. Tho pottah, which is by 
no means largo, has a partial wall on tho southern side, whore there is a 
gale, but in other quarters it is open and surrounded by ravines and deep 
hollows extending far in every direction.” 

The chief points in tho early history of tho fort and surrounding countiy 
will bo found in tho article on the Ninulr district. Tho Moliammadan historian 
rarishta * stales that the fort was built by a herdsman named A sfi Alifr, who 
hold it when the iMohammadans conquered tho country (a.d. 1370), and 
whoso ancestors had possessed it for seven hundred years previously. Ho is 
said to have been tho landholder of tho whole surrounding country', and to have 
possessed large wealth in cattle and grain stores. But it seems probable that 
Karishta invented the story ns an ingenious ctjTnological cxiilanation of tho 
namo A'sfr. A'sti Gaulf is in facta fabulous character of Western India, classed 
in tho popular idea along mth tho Pandava brothers; and, as all old forts aro 
attributed by tradition to tho pastoral tribes, who doubtless at an early period 
occupied India, Farishta probably saw no harm in advancing tho m 3 ’^thical 
A'sd a few thousand j'cars to fit his story. Wo know that A'sfr was in fact 
occupied by Biljputs to n-ithin a short time of tho Jlohammndnn invasion, it 
being frequently mentioned by name in Ibljput poctiy, and Al(t-u-ddfn having 
taken it from the Chauhttns during his Deccan raid in a.d. 1295 (ride article 
IS*imt5r”).t Ab-ul-fuzl, who wrote a few years before Farishta, says, with moro 
probabilit}', that when tho Fftnikfs established their kingdom of Khfmdcsh 
tlicrc were oulj' a fow people in A'sfrgnrh, which was a place of worship of 
Asvnlthhuinfi. It is so still, and is mentioned ns such in the ^lahfibhfimt. 
A'sfrgarh fell into tho hands of tho Ffirdkf princes of Khtindesh about a.d, 1400, 
and was bj' thcjn grcallj* slrenglhcned, tho lower fort called Malaigarh having 
been ontirclj* constructed bj' A'dil Khtin I. tho fourth of the dynnstj’. A'sfrgnrh 
was frequentlj' the .safe retreat of tho FtJnlkf princes when their tcrritoiy was 
invaded bj’ tlio different independent jMohninnmdan kings of Gujarat and tho 
Deccan. It remained in their possession for 200 years, till in a.d. IGOO tho 
great Akbar, emperor of Delhi, conquered Malwli and IGitindcsh, taking tho last 
of tho ]''fin'ikfs, Bahtldur Khtin, in A'sfrgarh, after a siego which is thus 
described b^’ tho historian FarishtaJ — 

“ When Akbar Padshiih arrived at Mdndu with tho avowed intention of 
invading tho Deccan, Bahtidur Khtin instead of adopting tho policj' of his 
father in relying on tho honour of Akbar, and going with an army to 
cooperate with him, shut himself up in tho fort of A'sfr and commenced 
jirejiarations to withstand a siege. To this end ho invited fifteen thou- 
sand persons, including labourers, artizans, and sliopkcopcra, into tho place, 
and filled it with horses and rattle in order that thej’ might servo for work, 


* thigh's’ Fnrislitit, vol. iv. p. 287. Ud. 182!1 
t .Mii.i-Ahlinri Iliilory ofSiilM IVidc^. 
t Itriggs’ rnri-ilitn, iv p. Kd 1P29. 
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nnd orentually for food nii.1 otlier pnn)Osc.s. ^ hou Aki nr W.lv,,£h hard 
of these prococfliugs ho sent orders to Kli/in ftTjd to prince Daniil 

Mirzfi to continue tho fiogo of A'lwiintlnngar, wluto tio Inmhelf lunrcka to 
the south and occupied JJiirJidnpiir, leaving one of liH gcncrali to bc-icj;? 
A'fir TJioWockmlo of tliii tortre«.K coiitinned fora length of time till 
the air bccnnio fetid from filth, and tin epidemic di ^e.vo rap d, eaui.d Lt 
the number of cnttlo which daily died. At tint period n rejiorl tvat i.prui 

and gcnomlly believed in by tho gnrriton, that Akbar Imd the pmviT cf 
reducing forts bv necromancy, and that inagieianyiccompnni'xl him forlbj 
purpose? Balifitlur Kirin, ijelifving that hi.i inisfortnnet arn',c fruia tb 
nbovomeutioned canto, took no means to countemet the eviI-< by whH h 
was surrounded. He neither gave tmlcrst for the removal of the dead caidr, 
for tho cslablislimcnt of hosjnlahs, nor for rending out titelc*-., p-,>r!-(.n«, Ql 
at length tho soldiers, worn ont, became tjnite tanrlrs-i on dnty, and th’ 
Moghals .stormed nnd carried tho biwcr fort c.alb‘d Mnlalgnrh. Kethinj 
could o.\'cccd tho infatnntion of Ikilridiir Khan, who, allhosigh ho lud tea 
years’ grain, and money to an enoriiioiH nmonnt, litill kept the tmopiii 
arrears ; and llioy, {•ceing that no retire- s was to be expected, resfilvcil ft 
Hcizo him nnd deliver him over to Akb-ir IVid-'halt. Itefore this paijcct 
was carried into efl'cet Balritlnr Kirin disrovercil the plot, and ronsalte] 
his officers, who all agreed that it was too late to think of a remedy. Ike 
postilcnco raged with great, fury, the thjojit were (V;;nplctely cthsustwl. 
and nothing renminod but to open negufiations for the .‘•urrendtroftliefir:. 

ilaM la««An aI* ^lt«v aaiva tv#a a a.raat tTaihf 
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rnns Farnkl dviinsiy, humbled liirosrlfbffoK'tli? 

1399. throne of Akbar IMtlsli I'di in Jt. 1003. ; while Iks 
impregnable fort res of A'sir, m'tli ten years’ p.'O- 
visions, and countless treasure.-, fell into the hands of the coiifiucror." 

A Tainglorious inscription cut in tlu* rock near the main piteway rccft-di 
tho event above described, but gives the dnte with mere corrcclnt^s A.n. 100? 
'(a.d. ICOO). 


After 
tho Delhi 


r ftiis tho fort nppear.s to have rrmnined (jnietly in the po«'T<'ioa ef 
__.ji Emperors up to the inva.sioii of their kingdom by tho .ManitMs 
Another inscription near tho largo tank in the fort coinmcmoratos tho building 
of the great mosque in tho reign of the Kmperor Shfih Julrin. 'nds inosquc 
lias two clogant minai-cts, hut no cupolas*— a feature peculiar to jno>qucs in tlui 
part of tho country. It is now used ns n Ennipwin barrack. Another in'crip 
hon is near the first-Tncnlioncd one at the south-west gate. It n-conUtw 
transfer (apparently peaceful) of tho place to tlie power of Aiinmgzeh aftw 
aeposmg his father and murdering his older brother in a.d. ICUO. 


on tho 


Mother record of tho reign of Aurangzob is to ho found in an 
"“"th-we.st ha.stion. Tbi-. piece is n 


RTiPPi-mnn e.*ii, ua.siion. ini', piece is n ni-v 

K S„ „r !™ mil wn. nin.lo i>t B.iili.«piir ill lit J? 


taining n verv largo proportion ot com 

K-7nd3,n “mI"“‘“-“’? >vas eompo.sea of eight mefoK >nrhtd ng 

sihoi and gold). Tho casting l,n, been made on n hnllou^ore of 
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in ribands, wliicli now forms llio bore of the piece. Its principal dimensions 
arc tliu following ; — 


Feet. Inelics. 


Length, mnzKlc to breech 12 9 

Do. do. to trunnions ... 7 3 

Girth at breech 8 2} 

Do. in front of trunnion 6' 6 

Do. at inu?.7.1c 5 7 

Dinnictcr of bore 0 8J 


The calibre is therefore somewhat l.arger, while the lojigth is considerably 
greater than those of the G3-pouudcrs of the British service. Its weight 
cannot bo less than seven tons. 


The gun is olaboralcl}* orimmcntcd in relief with Persian inscriptions and 
scroll work coinmenciug from the muzzle ; the inscriptions run thus — 

1. ""WHicn the sparks of sorrow issue from me, life deserts the body, 
as grief falls on the world when flames issue from the fiery zone.” . 

2. A urangzcb’s se<al, with his full title, "Abnl Muznfiar Mohiyuddfn 
hlohammad Aurangzcb, Shdh Ghtizi.” 

3. “Made at Burhiinptir in the year 107‘1. A.y.” (a.d. 1CC3}. 

4. “ The gun ‘ ^Inlk Ilaibnts’ ” (terror of the countiy). 

5. *' In the rule of Mohammad Husen Arab.” 

G. “A ball of 35scors, and 12 seers of powder, Shlih Jahltnf weight. ” 

It is to bo noted that an iron shot fitting the bore would weigh about 
70 lbs., so that the shot used must have been either hollow or made of some 
light stone. 

This magnificent old gun hn.s long lain uncared-for on the ground in the 
south-western bastion, but orders have now been received for its removal to 
England, to be placed in the museum of .artillery at Woolwich. A breech-loading 
wnll-picco was also found on A'sfrgarh, and now lies in tho ICliandwli public 
garden. It is of about one lb. calibre. The breech-loading apparatus is lost, 
but it seems to have boon on the simple plan common in ancient breech-loaders 
of all countries, namely, a detachable chamber inti’oduced into a slot in tho side 
of tho gun, and kept in position by a ivcdgo or bolt. An inscription on it 
stales that it was placed in tho fort in a.d. 1589 by Alf Shfih Fiiriikl. 

In A.D. 17G0 the fort passed by treaty into tho hands of tho Peshwii Bdjf 
Edo, and in 1778 it was acquired from him by treaty by hfahddji Sindid. In 
A.D. 1803 it was taken wdth little resistance from DaulatRdo Sindid by a detach- 
ment of General Wellesley’s army .shortly after tho battle of Assayo ; but on 
pence being concluded with tho Mardthds in the same year it was again made 
over to Sindid. It was a second time besieged by tho British in a.d. 1819, its 
castellan having given shelter to A'pd Sdhib tho ox-rdjd of Ndgpdr, and of tho 
famous Pindhdri chief Chitit. After an investment of twenty days the fort 
capitulated, and during this siege A'sfrgarh saw perhaps tho only real fighting 
that had occurred in Die course of its Instory. Tho following description of tho 
siege is o.vtractcd from Thornton’s History of India : — 


* Vol. iv. p. 673. Ed. 18 J3. 
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“Th" force? nssigned to the atfcacTc on the pettah were ordoted to 
fl.^somblo at midnight on the 17th of March, and to move a short time 
nftenvarJ-J. The column of attack, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Prascr, 
of tho Itoyal Scots, consisted of five companies of that regiment, thoflaak 
companies of His Majesty’s 30th and C7th foot and of the Madras Enrojwan 
regiment, five companies of the first battalion of the 12th Madras nstira 
infantry, and n detail of sappers and miners. Tho reserve under ilajw 
ilalrymplo, of His Majesty’s 30th, was composed of the companies of th'.t 
regiment not employed in the column of attack, one company of the King’s 
G7th, one of tho Modras European regiment, and nine companies of natire 
infantry from tho 1st battalion of the 7th regiment, the first battalisa 
of tho 12th, and tho second battalion of tho 17th, with detachments from 
the 2nd and 7lh Madras native cavalry, andfour horse artillery guns. The 
attacking column advanced along a ndM running parallel to the vrorks 
on tho sonthom side, till arriving within a convenient distance of the 
pettah, they made a rush for the gate, and succeeded in gaining it. The 
reserve in tho meantimo, in two parties, occupied points in the nfildtj 
which tho column of attack advanced, and in another running parnllehnffi. 
cicutly near to allow of their rendering eventual support.. Sir John Malcolm 
had boon directed to distract tho enemy’s attention by operations on the 
northern side, and tho duty was performed by a force composed of tlio 3rd 
cavalry, tho second battalion of the 6th regiment Madras native infantir, 
and tho first battalion of tbo 14tb, the first battalion of tbe 8th regiment of 
Bombay native infantry, six howitzers, and two horse ortillory guns. Wc 
town was cai’ried very expeditiously, and with small loss, the troops finding 
immediate cover in tho streets. In tho course of tho day a battery for six 
light howitzers was completed on tho pettah, and toeoted against the lower 
fort. On tho night of tho 19th March the enemy made a sally upon one 
of tho British posts which 'was considerably advanced, but woro soon 
repulsed. In tho course of tho same night a battery of eight heavy guru 
was completed. On tho 20th at daybreak its fire opened, and by the 
evening had eObetod a formidable breach in tho lower fort, besides inflict* 
ing serious injury ou some of tbe upper works. On tbat evening tlio cnenvy 
made another sally into tho pettah and gained tho main street. Tlicy wfw 
repulsed, hut success was accompanied by tho loss of Colonel Eraser, wlie 
fell in tho act of rallying his men. On tho morning of tho 21st an acci* 
dental explosion in tho rear of the breaching battery proved fatal to two^ 
native officers and about a hundred men. Tho disaster did not extend to 
tho battery, which continued firing with good cfiect. In tho afternoon a 
mortar battery was completed, and some sbells were thrown from it. 

6c\ oral days littlo occurred deserving report, except tho erection, on the 
night of tho 24th, of another battery, threo hundred and fifty yards to tbo 
loft of tho breaching battery. Two other batteries were Bubscqucnllf 
ewteu one on tho south side, to breach in a second place tlie.lowcr fort; 
no otlior designed to sQcnco a largo gun * on the north-cast bastion of tb® 
tipper fort. ** 


I'tve 1)CM 1 ** cnonnons gun-mctnl piece cast nt nuibdnpd*', and 

to haTc”-lMl^7,„ battlements after the siege, and sold ns old metal. A stone shot » 

thrirforc be fwiti, ^ ^ inches in diameter, nud irciglts about 450 lbs. The 

EsTf thi 7" sboti fechnleallya ISOO-pomidcr. This, boweicr, 

^ preat pun of BiMnliP tn TlAf«Mrt nnef in A Ti, TllC 


oulvtialf the iwn nf *11 * teciimeally a 1300-poimdcr, Thw* oovtM 

traveller Bernier statM Enn of Bijapfir in the Deccan, cast in a.». 1549. Tlf 

vunsTscTcmt .n ^”:nch artillerists in his nrmv about the tr 

I ncre mt, so that they may not be uholly the product of indigenous shill." 


time 


tht! 
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" On the 29th two batteries were constructed for an attack on the 
eastern side of the fort. 

“ On the following mornihg the enemy abandoned the lower fort, which 
was immediately occupied by the British troops. The batteries which had 
been solely dmected against the lower fort were now disarmed, and the 
guns removed from the pettah into the place which their fire had reduced. 
In the situation which had been gained the firing against the upper fort 
was .speedily resumed firom various batteries, aided by others below. This 
continued for several days, and so many shot had been fired that a defici* 
ency began to be feared, and a reward was ofibred by the besiegers for 
bringing back to the camp the shot previously expended. This expedient 
stimulated the activity of the hordes of followers which hover about an 
eastern camp, and succeeded in producing an abundant and reasonable 
supply. The operations of the siege were vigorously pursued till the 5th 
of April, when Yaawantr£o Lir expressed a wish to negotiate. Some 
intercourse took place, but the efibrts of the besiegers so far from being 
slackened were increased. On the 8th yaswantrdo Ldr repaired to General 
jDoveton^s head-quarters, to endeavour to procure terms, but in vain, and 
on the morning of the 9th a British party took possession of the upper fort, 
the garrison descending into the pettah, and grounding their matchlocks 
in a square of British troops formed for their reception.'’ 

Since then the fort of A'sirgarh has remained in British possession. It is 
generally garrisoned by a wing of native infantry and two companies of 
Europeans. There is no artillery, heavy or light, on the fort, except the old 
guns already mentioned. A gun-road up to the fort is, however, about to be 
constructed. -It is about seven miles from the station of Ohdndni on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. The road passes through thick jungle the 
whole way, and has been put in tolerable order. As a place of residence the 
fort is very healthy. The approximate mean temperature of the year is 77®, 
or 3“ lower than on the plains of Nimdr. The nights are always cool and 
pleasant. It has some other attractions. It commands a fine view over the 
Tapti valley. There is excellent shooting to be had in the neighbourhood, and 
very fair grapes are grown round the foot of the hill. But on the whole life on 
the hill is generally found decidedly tedious. 

ASLA'SrA' — A large village, pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Sondr in the Damoh district, and about tmrteen miles north-west of Damoh 
town. The river here forms a natural “ doh ” or pool, which is always filled with 
water and overshadowed by trees. This part of the river, extending for some 
throe miles, equals in scenery any part of the Damoh district. The town contains 
395 houses, and a population estimated at about 1,500 souls. The inhabitants 
are mostly Brdhmans of respectable family (said to be descended from the 
former Gliaudharfs, or town officers of Damoh), and Chhipds, or cloth-printers. 
The cloth printed here has a wide sale. There is a government school here, 
and a good ferry across the river. 

ASODA' — A perennial stream which rises in the A'nji pargana of the 
Wardhd district, and flowing near Deoli and Alipdr joins the Wardhd below 
Khdngdon. 

A'TNER — A village in the Betdl district, lies due south of the civil station 
Badndr, and contains 441 houses, with a population of 1,938 souls. There 
is a large weekly bdzdr held here, and a considerable trade is earned on with the 
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ler possesses (i police station-lioiJ.se, a Ijj^mcIi dispoimrv,i;l 
It IS also tlie licad-qJiartcrs of an assistant patrol oftlie'cc.-,-. 
I'hero arc Uic remnins of an olil Mnriltliii fori here, a:i j; 
is even now dug out of it. 

A'tJiVDHr— A portion of tlio Puntlbtinis zatnlntlilri in He Clii 
district. 


Berdrs. A'tii 

C d scliool. 

^ artinent. 
sotinrcd stone 


B 


BA'BAT—A flourishing village in the Iloshangdb.'Id district on tlisl"^. 
road to Jnbalpfir, sixteen miles cast of II osimngdbdd, with an tactfe 
weekly market. The road to the Bdgril railway station (six miles ilnu:;, 
branches off at tin’s place. There is a neat school-houso and a police oalp:5t 

BADNU'JR — ^TLo head-quarters of the district ofBctul, consLstinjr, ks'^ 
the European houses, of two buzdrs. The largest, the Kdthi Bd7dr,laso.l 
houses, nith a population of 2,015 souls. The Sadnr Bdzur, on the Jtiebi 
contains 192 houses, rvith ii population of about 728 souls. Both bdrirsn 
well kept, and have lately been much improved by having good roads nul. 
through them. The puhlic buildings arc the commi's.sioncr’.s conrt-]ionse,fe 
district court-house, the jail, the tahsil and police station-house, two govciuiarj 
s^ool-honscs, one for males and the other for females, the post office, ft* 
dispensary, and the government central distillery. Tljorc is o good sarii ft 
native travellers, and a ddk bungalow for Europeans and Natives who choose to 
pay the usual fees. Not far from Baduur is JClierld, tho former rcsiJcowci 
the Good rdjlis, where there is an old fort, now in ruins, which used to 
by them. 


BA'GH— -A river whicli rises in tho hills near Chichgarh in the Bliwdfa 
district, and flou’s north until it meets nith nnotlicr stream of the same m®, 
when, turning to tho west, it forms the southern border of the Blldghdt distnet. 
Evoijtunlly it empties itself into tho Waingangfi nt Satoun in tho BbandM 
distnot. It is not navigable during the rains, owing to a barrier of roclcs vntmt 
ten miles of its mouth, tho removal of which Las been commenced. 


smelted. 


village in tho Jabalpdr district, about cij 
south-east of Majhgawdn. llcro tho iron sand called (lAao is sm.. — 

. . ® fJB'A— On the Tawd river in tho Eoslmngdbdd district j is a little ftrfr^ 
ofthe rfjds who formerly ruled part of the vallev below tbospurof the Sdtpuw 
^ whmh the fort stands, and who seem to have boon extinguished byt o 
earlier Marathd mvasions. 


the contury. It is supplied by water by 

hiUs in tho manner described ra jj 
astaeinA ' Deccan road passes through this' place, * 

a Bahfidurpfirhas a Hindfgovcnmicntschoo, 

tatiTO in «>o BiJldghdt district, held by a 

eighteen miles iLsWfi^ ^ 
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j BAHMANP — A large village in the Mandla district. It is on the direct 

I road to Seoni, and situated in the most populous part of the district. The 
inhabitants are chiefly agricultural^ but a largo number of them obtain their 
living by carrying grain and salt to and from Seonf and Mandla, and in other 
directions, on droves of pack-bullocks. There are a school and a police station 
here. 

BAIHAB — ^A town in the BdWghdt district, situated about fifteen miles east 
of Paraswdrd, in what may be called the east centre of the uplands. It has a 
good market every Monday. There is a police outpost here. About a mile to 
the north of the town are some old temples which are worth visiting. 

BAIRMA' — A river in the Damoh district which rises in the Vindhya 
range at an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea. Its source is a small pond or 
tank in the Gond village of Bargi. It has a north-easterly course of about 
11 0 miles, and falls into the Sondr (or receives that river) on the right bank in 
lat. 24° 20', long. 79° 55'. About ten miles below the junction the united rivers 
enter the Ken. The slope of the bed is 700 feet, or about seven feet per mile j 
its velocity is therefore considerable. The principal places on its banks are 
Deori, Hatri, Nautd, Jujhdr, and Gaisdbdd. 

BA'LA'GHA'T— 
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A district in the Central Provinces, which was, as a temporary 
„ , , ... measure for two years, constituted a separate 

General descnptjon.^ charge and attached to the Ndgpdr division in 

1867. It may be briefly describ^ed as consisting of the eastern portion of 
the central plateau, which divides the province from east to west, supple- 
mented to the south by a rich lowland tract lying in the valley of the Wain- 
ganga. The highlands of Bdldghdt, formerly known as the Edfgarh Bichhid 
tract, though peculiarly rich in natural resources, had lain, perhaps for centuries, 
desolate and neglected, owing to their remote position and the difficulty of 
access to them, when it was determined in 1866 to open them out to the indus- 
trious and enterprising peasantry of the Waingangd vaUoy. To accomplish 
this object the parganas of Dhansud, Ldnjf, and Hattd wore taken from the 
Bhanddra district and added to the high country of Rdfgarh Bichhid and the 
Mail tdluka of Seoni ; and the whole tract was placed under a district officer 
resident at Bdrhd on tho Waingangd. The new district is now bounded as 
follows : — On tho south by the Bdgh nadi j on the west by the Waingangd ; on 
tho north by the Jnbalpiir and Chhattisgarh road and an imaginary line 
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leaving that road between Bichhifi and the Chilpighdt, and joining the Wain- 
saneh near the place where 'its course changes from cast to south, about 
sixty miles north of the junction of the Bfigh nadi ; and on the east by the 
feudatoiT states of Eawardd and Khairdgarh. It lies between 21 25' and 
22" 30' north latitude, and 80" 5' and 81" east longtitnde. Its extreme 
length is about soventy-fivo miles from north to south, and extreme breadth 
sixly^five miles from east to west# 

None of the country which now forms Bdldghdt was much known until 
quite a recent period. The plains of Hatti, the best cultivated porinon of the 
district, have, it is believed, been first brought properly under cultivation within 
the present century ; and the Bdigarh Bichhifi tract with the Mnu^ tdluka after 
relapsing from the httle prosperity they may have enjoyed during tho best 
days of the Gond dynasty of Mandla, were, it is said, first taken in hand by one 
Lachhman Ndik about forty years ago. But it was not until Captain Thomson 
(thmi deputy commissioner of Seoul) examined and reported on BdigarhBichhid 
in January 1863 that its condition and resources camo prominently to notice. 


Geognipliical description. 

Isf. — The 


Geographically tho district is composed of 
three distinct parts, viz :■ — 

southern lowlands, comprising tho parganas of Hattfi, 
Dhansud, and Ldnjf. 

2nd.— Tho long narrow valley, known as the Man tdlnka, lying to tho north 
of tSamdpiir between the hills and tho Waingangd river. 


8rd. — ^Tho lofty plateau on which is situated tho Bdfgarh Bichhid tract. 

The first portion is a slightly undulating plain, comparatively well culti- 
vated, and drained by the Waingangd, Bdgh, Deo, Ghisri, and Son rivers. On 
its northern and north-eastern edge it is fringed with a belt of forest, which 
extends from one to five miles from the base of tho hills ; and at various places 
along the banks of tho rivers, which form its southern and western borders, 
are small patches of jungle ; but elsewhere the country is so open that a cleai' 
view of the hills can bo Stained from nearly any spot on tho edge of tho boun- 
dary streams. The quality of the land varies from tho wator-sconred soil on 
the banks of the Waingangd to the rich alluvial black deposits found in tho 
valleys and near the hQls. 


The second portion is a long, narrow, irregular-shaped lowland tract, 
composed of a series of small valleys intersected by light micacious granite hill 
ranges and peaks, covered with dense jungle, and trending generally from 
north to south. Prom the main range to tho Waingangd the breadth varies 
from five to twenty miles. It is drained by the Waingangd, and its tributaries, 
the Nahrd, Masmdr, Mdhkdrd, and Uskdl. Tho soil is as a rule of somewhat 
inferior quality, and requires a full supply of water to produce good crops; but 
to counterbalance this drawback, the facilities for irrigation, furnished by the 
undulating surface of tho soil, and the proximity of tho hiUs with their perennial 
streams, are immense. 


The third is a vast undulating plateau broken into numerous valleys by 
irregular ranges of hills, running generally from cast to west. Tho general 
9 one f valleys is about 800 or 900 feet above the plains below, and nearly 
,000 feet above the sea. By far the greater portion of those highlands is 
covered with dense jungle, fii a few places, such as around Bhirf, Paraswdrd, 
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Baihiir, jiikI BbfuiUit, there .'ire a few villages worthy of the name, but most of the 
other inhabited spots are more specks in the jmlgle, collections of ten or twelve 
Gond or Baign huts, which remain for about two j'e.ars, and are then burnt by 
their inhabitants, who migrate to other places in search of virgin soil. The 
quality of the soil of this tract is estremel}’^ varied, and ranges from the richest 
alluvium to the stony unculturablo soil found in proximity to the higher peaks. 


It is difficult to describe in detail the hills of the district, as the greater 
jjjjig jiortion of it is composed entirely of hill country. 

The highest points in the district ai’e the peaks 
above Lanjf, which arc .about 2,300 or 2,500 feet above the sea ; the Tepagarh 
hill, about 2,000 feet above the sea; and the Bhaiusaghut range, which in places 
cannot be much less than 3,000 feet above the sea. In the plains of Dhansua, 
Hattu, and Lanj( there are no hills, and in the M'au taluka there are none 
worthy of particular mention. 


The principal rivers are the Wainganga, with its tributaries the Bilgh, 
1 qi 1 . Nahra, and Uskdl, and some smaller streams, such 

wers an an -s. Masm^r, the Mdhkara, &c., and the few 

tributaries of the Narbadd, which drain a portion of the upper plateau, viz. the 
Banjar, Hdlon, and Jamdnia. There are no lakes in Baldghat worthy of mention ; 
small tanks, however, which hold Tyater just sufficient to irrigate the rice crops 
at the end of the monsoon, and to'^isupply the village cattle with water during 
the hot months, abound. In many cases the tanks are purposely and completely 
emptied soon after the rains, and rabi crops are sown in their beds. 


The forests of Bdldghdt are very extensive. In the low country the bases 

Forests containing 

timber of vainous kind^i, but not of any great 
value. On the banks of the Waingangii are scattered patches of teak ; and in 
various other places in the plains are isolated jungles, containing stunted timber 
and grass. On the Deo, near the village of Bhagatpiir, and on the banks of the 
Son, between Tjdnjf and Bijugarh, and at Bijiigarh itself, are found the large 
k'atang bamboos, the specimens of which shown at the Ndgpdr and Jabalpiir 
exhibitions measured about ninety feet in length. Above the ghdts the greater 
part of the country is covered with forests. At the north-east corner is situated 
the large sdl forest reserve of Topla, where, according to Major Pearson, “ the 
“ trees are truly magnificent, many of them measuring three feet in diameter, 
" and having a height of fifty or sixty feet.” From TopM to Bhimldt and 
Baihar, siil is very abundant. But little teak of value is now to be found in these 
forests. On the Jamilniil, near Bhimldt, some 3,000 trees are still standing, but 
of these about forty per cent are as yet less than three feet in circumference, 
and not fit for the market. 


These forests are tenanted by ndld animals * of all kinds, from the bison, 
. which frequents nearly all the hill-crests above 

'' * “ and the Bhainsilghat range, to the hare and 

the fox in the plains below, but they are not easily to be met with, for their 
numbers aro not in proportion to the immense extent of jungle wliich they 
frequent. The following statement shows the number of wild animals which 
were killed, and for which government rewards wore paid, in 18G7-68 : — 


* Tlici'i! is oar wild clcjiliant, nliicli it bchevi’d csfajicil some liftceii j cars ago from the 
pstabli'.liiiiciit of the Kiijii of Nii/inir. 

.'1 CPU 
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JlrMTiplioii of .tiiiiilaN. 

Nu, Killrili 

Aniuttiit of 
Itrnnrd paid. 

' 


Its. 

a. 

P- 

Tigers 

15 

7o0 

0 

0 

Do. cubs 

1 

1 20 

0 

0 

Panthers 

10 

100 

0 

0 

T)q, iMlllK * * ... 


15 

0 

0 

Bc.'irs 


140 

0 

0 

Do. cubs ^ 


2 

8 

0 



10 

0 

0 

Snakes 

^9 

4(51 

0 

0 

Total 

•170 

1,558 

8 

0 


There is every reason to suppose that the mineral T% (‘iilth of the highlniidsi^ 
, considorsihle; so much, liowcv'er, of the whole area 

rrodiicta * mcraJ. explored that it is impossible to 

state whnt the extent of the mineral resources may be. Gold is washed in both 
tho Deo and Son, also in n snmll streom called the Sonberd iidld near the 
Ponclierd ^hdt in tho Dhnnsud ptirgann, and in the Nnhrti river of tho Man iraef. 
The quantity obtainable is, liowcvor, so sinnll ns srarccly to repay the libour. 
Iron in large quantities is found in very many plnce.s on tho hills, and it is 
extensively worked by tho Goods, who smelt it into rough semi-circular shapes 
called clnllds,” averaging in woiglit about 1 0 lbs. oneb. Those are sold in 
tho bfizfirs at the rate of two to four clidids for tho rupee. Gord, or red oehre,is 
found to the west of tho SSlctckri hills, and is used by the ponplo for dyeing, Jtc. ; 
and a few miles^ to the cast of Burhd, mirmd (.sulphide of nntimony) occurs 
in largo qumititics. Tho latter is, however, of no vnltic here, mid no one takc.« 
the tronblo to collect it. Both nbovo nnd below tho ghuls mica is almndant. 
ludcod it is diflicnlt to find any place whore its glittering fragments do not at 
onco attract the eye, but no whoro has it been mot with in sheets of such sirens 
to make it commercially valuable. Tlie best specimens ns yet brought to light 
have come from near Ohitddongi’i and Bnmn( near Bailiar, and have xnea'sured 
about two by three or four inches.* 


Products — .tgncuhnral. 

Bice 

Rico is the principal ngricultuml product, but 
other crops nrc grown, ns will be seen by the 
follon-ing table for tho year 1808 ; — 

.Vtor of Aewi 
iiiiilrrouIllT.Kiini, 

IkRttl? 

Wheat 



Other food grains 
Oil-seeds 


a’ann 

Smrar 

Fibres 

Tobacco 



leBSc of thwe mbeJ' B®utlcman residing in the Mnndln distiict, hns l.ikcn nn c.\pcrin)cnt»l 
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'Hio number of mnrkel-gardens and amount of garden produce ie exh-emelv 
small. Only tbe commonest descriptions of indigenous vegetable are gi’own in 
the fields ; but tbe jungles afford many edible herbs, which are all known by tho 
comprehensive word “ bhdji” (or greens). There are also many roots and 
bulbs which arc used by tho Bniglis and dahyfi-cutting Gonds for both food and 
medicine. 


For revenue purposes the district is divided into two portions, viz. tho 
P BiSrha tahsil, which consists of theparganas of 

c'®nuc. ■ Ldnjf, including the Sdlotekri zamin- 

dari and Hattd, and the Paraswdrd tahsil which is composed of the southern 
portions of tho Rdigarh Bicldiid tract and tho Man tdluka. The revenues of 
the district in 18G3-C9 aro shown by tho following table : — 


Land revenue 


67,543 

8 

0 

Assessed taxes 


0,925 

0 

0 

Excise 


13,243 

0 

0 

Stamps 


11,342 

0 

0 

Forest revenue 


18,412 

0 

0 


Total Rs. ],17,4C5 


There are no made-roads in tho district. For six months in the 3'enr (Wz. 
^ . .. from December till Juno) tho ordinary conntrv 

otmnunica ions. tracks aro fairly good, but for the remaining fivo 

months they are, generally speaking, quite impassable except for elephants and 
foot-passengers. Tho passes leading from the low country to tho highlands 
are as follows : — 


1. The Bdnpdr ghdt, to the north of tho Ldnji pnigtinn, in the 
gorge of the Deo. 

2. The "Warai ghdt, to tho north-east of tho Dhansud pargana, near 
the villages of Odhd and Dhansud. 

3. The Panchord ghdt, to tho north of tho Dhansud pargana, near 
the villges of Pancherd and Dhdpewdrd. 

4. Tho Bhondwd ghdt, in the south-east of the lifau tdluka, near 
Lamctd and Bhondwd, 

5. The Ahmadpiir ghdt, lying due oast of the town of Mau, 

Of theso Nos. 1 and 2 are at present bad. No. 3 is nearly finished, and good, 
and Nos, 4 and 5 are very fair, especially tho latter. 

Tho population is classed under some ninety castes and religious denomi- 
, nations, but most of theso aro very scantily 

opu ntion. represented. By far the largest element in the 

population is tho aboriginal, in which tho Gonds and their congeners are the 
most conspicuous. Of tho agricultural classes tho most numerous aro Lodhis 
and Ponwdrs, both esteemed to bo good cultivators, though tho latter have 
merely a local reputation, while the former aro well known through Northern 
and Central India. It is from tho immigration of sturdy peasants of these 
classes that the reclamation of tho forest wastes may bo hoped for, and it was 
with the main object of facilitating their settlement in Bdldghdt that tho new 
district was experimentally formed. Tho trading classes are chiefly represented 
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bv oil sellers and spirit-cHsHlIcrs, who, liowevei-, oornbiiip oflier Irades, and even 
aJrrlcnlturp with their hemlitnry uvoentions. 'I’hc art ivun dasa scarcely exists 
yet, though there is a sprinkling of ordinary village cariientcrs, blacksiiiiths 
aud nietul-n'orkors. 

Tlie following extracts from a report on the new district by Captain Bloom- 
tiold, tbe Deputy Coniniissioncr, will show what 
Settlers. steps arc being taken to iiidnee settlers from 

below to take up the rich virgin lands of the plnjcaii : — 


“ Sineo the beginning of 18117 every effort has been made to induce 
Ponwdrsj Knnbls, Jlnrdrs, and other good cultivating classes to immigrate 
and take up land in the upland lract.s. People applying for land above 
the ghdts have cither received grants under the waste land clearance lease 
rules, where the plot applied for has been entirely waste; or, in cases 
whei'C the applicant has expressed n desii'o to nndortako the management 
of small Ullages composed of a few sqnattcrs with a little scattered cultivn- 
tion, they have been allowed to do so, aud inducements Lave been held 
out to them to tlie effect that if they gel the village inhabited, and cause 
the lands belonging thereto to bo brought quickly' under cultivation, the 
proprietary right will be given to them, and n rcgnlnr settlement made. 
The former of the conditions above described (clearance lease) is termed 
by the natives ‘jnngal tanlshi’ (forest clearing), and the latter ‘ fibfidl' 
(colonisation). 


"Under the cloaraneo lease rules, 40 plots, with n total area of 9,171 
acres, have been taken up by 33 Ponwiirs, C Gonds, 1 Mardr, 1 Lodhl j 
and 37 villngc.s, with an area of about b5,o83 acres, have boon taken «p by 
9 Ponwiirs, 2 Kiinbis, S Gonds, 1 Kdyath, 1 Jlarfir, 2 lidjpnts, and 1 Boniir, 
'The area thus taken up amounts altogether to about 64,754 acres. The 
number of men (59) thus shown to have gone to the uplands only represents 
those well-to-do individuals, who have ventured to immigrate from below 
in the hope that hereafter they' may become m/ilguzfirs of tlioir holdings. 
But as a rule, with each of these men several families of cultivators of the 
same caste, but in poorer circumstances, have gono : thus tlio total number 
of persons who have emigrated to tho uplands may* be estimated at more 
than 500, exclusive of those who have gone to rcsido in villages previously 
settled. Of this latter class I have no certain statistics, but from the 
number of people 1 have seen in the act of emigration, and frem the great 
profusion of new houses in tho npland villages, I have no hesitation in 
saying that tho numbers of this class of immigrants are very considerable. 


" Of all tho people w'ho have gono above tho ghdts these Ponwiirs 
promise to be the most valuable and successful. Wherever men of tliis class 
have taken up land they have set to work in earnest in cmhanking up tlieir 
fields and constructing tanks. In many places wliere they' have settled 
down, where never sod w’as tuimod before, may now' bo seen fields covering 
many acres, rvith their embankments (baudis) three and four feet high, 
and everything ready for the rains now commencing. 

Ponwfirs aud other settlors have perhaps done much, considering 
^ ne lew'uess of their number.s and tho rccentness of their mrival; but their 
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exainplp lins, I bfliove, tloiio more. The fonner inhabitants of the tracts 
seem non' to iiave realised the fact that formidable competitors for the rich 
lands around them are daily becoming more numerous, and they no longer 
imagine that the}^ alone are the occupiers of the soil. Gonds and others 
who were formerly satisfied with their rough and shifting cultivation, now 
vie with each other in raising embankments round their fields, and in 
constructing tanks where nothing of the kind before existed.” 

This is onlj”^ a beginningj but it is regarded as promising by those who 
know the country. Special causes have been at work during the two years, for 
Avhich this district has existed, to check immigi’ation, in addition to the ordinary 
obstacles arising from absence of cnterpiise among the people. One of the 
two years has been agricultural^ unfavoui'able, and there has been a question 
about the rights of the indigenous inhabitants, which, till it was settled, must 
have deterred many intending immigi-ants from taking up lands, a clear title to 
which could not yet be given to them. 

In addition to the direct modes of encouragement above described, consi- 
derable efforts have been made to facibtate settlement by improving the very 
deficient modes of communication between the low country and the rich wastes 
on the plateau. What has been done in this respect is thus described in a late 
report by Mr. Bernard, the Commissioner of the Nfigpdr division ; — 

" Captain Bloomfield's I'eport describes what has been done, and is 
still doing, to open good and sufiScient intercommunication between the 
uplands and plains. The villages of the Waingangd plain constitute the 
markets for the produce of the uplands, and it is thence that the people 
of the highlands draw their salt, their copper vessels, their cotton goods, 
and their hardware. Yet two years ago there was not a si^le road by 
which a laden cart could get from the plains to Paraswdrd. tip the tract 
Avhere the Bhondwd ghdt now is, a few half-laden carts used to struggle ; 
and an occasional cart used to get up the Bdnpdr ghdt by dint of being 
unladen and lifted at five or six bad places on the road. Now there are no 
less than thi’ee good cai't roads by which laden carta can go up and down 
the ghdts at all seasons, and two more such ghdts will shortly be completed. 
* * * I have myself seen each of these ghdt roads once or twice 

during the present season, and I am able to say that they are most useful 
and economically constructed works. They may be enumerated thus — 

“ Tho Panoherd ghat, costing Es. 15,000, is quite complete. It is 
now standing the present rainy season. This ghdt was formerly quite im- 
passable for caits. During the last six weeks of tho open season of 1869, 
792 carts passed over it, so that the people wore fully alive to its conveni- 
ence as soon as it was opened. 

" The Warai ghdt, costing Es. 4,000, was barely completed when the 
rainy season began. Its side drains, however, were finished, and the work 
will doubtless stand the monsoon weather. No cart had ever been up this 
ghdt before, but during the past season, while work was going on, a few 
carts got up. Next open season it will be in full working order. , 
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« Tbe BimJlJr has been half finished at a cost of Rs. 2,500. 

^ * * * * * * * 

It was up this gbit that carts intended for tbo nplands used to be carried 
on mens^ Leads. AlrendT, now that tbe most part of tbo ascent is oyer- 
come by zigzags, some seventy laden carts bave made tboir way up tin's 
gbdt. 

Tbe two other gbdts lead from tbe western edge, while tbe tbree 
above described lead from tbe southern edge of tbe plateau. 

“The Bbondwa gbdt has for many years been used by carts; the 
slope was much more gradual (except for a short piece near tbe foot of the 
bills) on tbe southern gbdts. But tbe road was extremely rough and 
uneven, and tbe proportion of carts M'biob effected tbe passage of this gMt 
without breaking their axles or wheels was formerly si^l. The road Las 
now been improved, the steep ascent of tbe foot has been overcome by 
zigzags, and the whole gbdt has been made very passable at a cost of 
Bs. 1,920. 

" Tbe Abmadptlr gbdt is of tbe same character as tbe Bbondwd, but it 
is hardly so important a road as any of tbe other gbdts. Its improvement 
has not yet been taken in hand, but Es, 2,000 bave been provided for the 
work in tbe current year's budget. On most of these gbdts tbe cutting 
has taken tbe road down to gneiss or to schists, which make very fair 
road surface. The banks too for tbe most part consist of tolerably hard 
material ; no expense, or at any rate very little, will therefore be incurred 
in metalling the gbdt roads. But tbe skeleton of tbe Bdidghdt road 
system will only be begun when the gbdt roads are finished. Fair-weather 
roads will have to be out from tbe gbdt summits to tbe different valleys and 
plateaus ; no metalling wiR as yet bo attempted on these roads, but iho 
shortest bnes will be selected ; tbe jungle will be cut, rocks and stones will 
be removed, and the banks of streams wQl be sloped at tbe approaches to 
fords. The lie of these roads has already been settled by tbe deputy com- 
missioner ; some of them have been aligned, and two or three havo been 
already cleared. "When they shall all be completed, the communications 
of tbe Bdidghdt uplands will be at least as good as the cross-country roads 
of tbe plain conn^ below. 

" Before passing from this account of what has been done to improve 
the Bdidghdt communications it may be weU to notice that tbe deputy . 
commissioner has given some attention to the improvement of tbe river 
communication in the Bdidghdt lowlands. The Bdgb nadi, tbe Deo nadi, 
tbe Son nadi, and tbe Waingangd traverse tbe district, and during the 
flood season a good deal of grain goes down, and some salt comes up in 
flat-bottomed cargo-boats. At several places on these rivers th^re arc 
rooky barriers, which impede, or even stop navigation ; one of these 
barriers, at a place named Bdjdgdon on the Bdgbnodi, was opened last May 
by Captain Bloomfield, who blasted away the rocky curtain at a cost of 
about Bs. 450. Tbe removal of this barrier has opened out a long extra 
reach on tbe Bdgb nadi, and has also opened tbe Deo and Son rivers ftr 
cargo-boats. During tbo current season Captain Bloomfield is taking 
experimental river trips to all the principal barriers in tbe district, and has 
asce^ined that tbe Waingangd might be made navigable to the very north 
• of the district by the removal of comparatively inconsiderable barriers." 
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As yet the district scarcely has a liistory- The upper part of it belonged 
jj. to the dominions of the Garhd Mandla kings 

** until their subjugation by the Mardthds, and the 

lowlands were included either in the Haihai Bans! kingdom of Chhattfsgarh, 
which was absorbed more than a century ago by the Bhonsld rulers of Ndgpiir, 
or in the Deogarh Gond principality^ which fell even earlier before the same 
power. The high plateau has not, within the memory of man, been so near 
prosperity as it is at present, and sixty yeai*s ago it was almost entirely waste. 
About that time one Lachhman Ndik planted the first villages on the Paras- 
wdrd plateau, and it is to his enterprise, and to the industry of the immigrants 
whom he introduced, that Paraswdrd and the thirty villages about it are now 
flourishing settlements, surrounded by excellent rice fields, which never want 
for water even in the driest seasons. There are, however, traces, in the shape of 
handsome Buddhist temples of cut stone, of a comparatively high civilisation at 
some remote period. Further researches may some day throw light on this 
epoch, which may probably be referred to the days when a Haihaya line of 
kings ruled over Mdrdgarh and L^nj( (the present Mandla and BiMghat). 
But for the present at any rate the eyes of those interested in the district will 
rather be tuimed to the important experiment in colonisation, which is now 
under trial, than to the almost illegible records of an extinct past. 

BAIiA'HI hills, in the Bhandara district, lying about six miles west of 
Bhanddra, are about four hundred feet above the level of the plain. They extend 
over a space of ground about twenty-four miles in circumference, and are quite 
bare of vegetation, but afford some pasturage for cattle, and plenty of building 
material in the shape of large slabs of shale and blocks of laterite, 

BA'LA'KOT — ^A fortified village situated in a very hilly part of the Damoh 
district, about twelve miles the south-west of Damoh, The inhabitants are 
Lodhis, and rebelled in 1857, when the fort was attacked and dismantled by 
British troops. There is a police post here. 

BALIHRI' — A town situated about 9 miles to the south-west of Munvdrd, 
and 15 miles due north of Sleemandbdd. It is in all probability one of the 
oldest towns in the Jabalpdr district. The main line of communication between 
the valley of the Ganges and Narbadd used to run through it. All round and 
in every street of it are to be seen ancient remains, which prove it once to have 
been a place of some importance, though it now contains only 450 houses. At 
various times the name of the town has been changed ; it is said first to have 
been called Bdbdvat Nagarl or Bdbdvati, then Pdpdvat Nagarl, and lastly it 
gained its present name of Bahliri, according to tradition, from the defeat here 
of a Rdjd Bal. The inhabitants of the place, however, say that the name of Balihri 
is derived from a kind of ‘ pdn ' for which the place was once famous. This 
may be the case, as even now, notwithstanding the decadence of the place, the 
‘pdn ’ gardens are numerous and beautiful. Again, others say that the ‘pdn* 
derives its name from the town, and not the town from the ‘ pdn.’ According to 
tradition Bdbdvati was many centuries ago a very flourishing city. Its temples 
were numbered by hundreds j and the pilgrims who flocked from all parts of 
India to do homage at the various shrines were counted by thousands. It is 
said that in those days it was (8 coss) 24 miles in circumference. In the centre 
of the to^vn there is now standing an old building formerly used as a “ marha,” 
and still called by that name, from which not many years ago w’as removed a 
bijak (large stone bearing an inscription), which has only been dccyphcrpd so 
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far as to sliow' that this was a vciy early seat of Juin worsliip. From the best 
information now obtainable on the subject it appears that the town of balihrf, 
and the pargann bearing the same name, consisting of about thirty villages 
belonged to the kings of Mandla, in whoso possession they continued until 
Samvat 1838 (a.d. 1781), w’hen they fell into the hands of the Maratlui chief of 
Silffar. In Samvat 1853 (a.i). 1 796) Baliliri and some other districts were 
prraented to Eaghoji Bhonsld I., Eiijd of bYigpiir, as a reward for sen ices 
rendered in assisting the Peshwa in a war against the Nirim. In Sam\at 
1874 (a.d. 1817) Balihrl was ceded by tbe Bhonslds to the British govern- 
ment. In A.D. 1857, during the great Indian miitinj’, the fort of Baliliri 
was occupied by a party of rebels under Eagbunath Singh BundeM, of Eichdl 
in Pannd. So soon as this became known native troops were sent against the 
place from Jabalpdr andNdgod, but before they arrived the rebels liaddecampcd- 
Soon afterwards the fort was, by the order of government, dismantled, and 
not only were the outer walls levelled, but the whole place was converted into 
a chaotic mass of mins. The present town of Balihrl is picturesquely situated 
among fine groves of mango and other trees, in a fertile country, tho surface 
of which is broken by numerous lulls. Tho large tank (Lachhman Sdgar), the 
many ancient remains, and the fine oldbaolls in tho town itself, are well worthy 
of a visit from traveUers in the neighbourhood. 

BALLATiPtm — A. viUage in the Chdndd district, six miles south 
of Chdndd, on the left bank of the Wardhd. It was the seat of tho earlier 
Gond kings. Although now containing only 253 houses, foundations can bo 
traced for a considerable distance in the jungle, showing tho large' area over 
which tho old city extended. There is a fine stono fort, much of which is 
modem, having been rebuilt about the end of the last century. Tl'ithin it arc 
the remains of the ancient palace, among W’hich are two tunnels sloping at a 
steep angle into the ground. Tlie entrances are a few feet apart, and the 
tunnels, branching off in opposite directions, lead each to a set ot three under- 
ground chambers. When these were explored in a.d. 1865 some ancient 
copper coins and decayed iron rings were found. There is also a pci'pcndiciilar 
shaft, the object of winch has not yet been ascertained. North of the village 
are the ruins of a large and elaborately made tank, in which, owing probably 
to tbe faEing-in of the nnder-channels, any water collected sinks through the 
earth, and appears as a stream a little further down. To the east stands a 
tomb of one of the Gond kings ; and in an islet in the Wardhil in the same 
direction there is an exceedingly curious rock-temple which during several 
months of the year is fathoms under water ; it is known as the " Edm Tirth,’^ 
and in A.n. 1866 was thoroughly cleaned out pnd explored. A few hundred 
yards beyond the Edm Tlrth, m the bed of the W ardhd, is a seam of coal, laid 
w action of the stream. The situation of Ballalpdr is picturesque, the 

vv ardha banks being high and rocky, and the river beneath at all times deop 
and broim, while ancient groves furnish abundant shade. A. police outpost is 
stationea here, and near flie fort is an unfinished English house, which visitors 
aro generally permitted to use. 

A small town in the Bdfpdr district, situated fifty miles south- 

' 1 ° , containing 802 hoii'ses and about '1 ,800 inhabitants j it lies half 
a mi c rom the banks of the Tnnduld, one of the affluents of the Seo. Tlic 
onii IS W’J’, '’bugglmg, and bears signs of liaiiiig at one time been much 
more flounshiiijr than at present. Ttwro is an old fort in a bi.itc of dilapuhi- 
lon, s,ii 0 been built al the clo-c of Iho fifteenth eeiilury of our er.i by 
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a cadet of tlie family of the B£jpnt kings of Eatanpilr. In a.d. 1 778 it was 
taken by the MavdtMs after a very severe contest. There is an old temple in 
the town, remarkable more for the large stones which form its basement than 
for any architectural pretensions. 


BA'MRA ' — A feudatory state attached to the Sambalpdr district, held by 
a Bdjput family, and formerly subject to Sirgiija, but added to the Garhjdt 
cluster by Balrdm Deo, first Eajd of Sambalpiir. It lies between 84° 20' and 
85° 15' east longitude, and between 21° 10' and 22° 15' north latitude. Its 
formation is extremely irregular, the noi'thern part running up to a point into 
the Bonai and Gdngpiir states; and two points also extending considerably to 
the westward, the one into the Lawd zammddrl, and the other into Tdlcher. It 
is bounded on the north by Bonai and Gdngpiir, on the south by the Garhjdt state 
of Rairdkhol, on the east by Tdlcher and Laird, and on the west by the Sam- 
balpdr khdlsa and the zaminddri of Jaipiir or Koldbird. Taking the extreme 
length north and south it may be some seventy- five miles, while the extreme 
breadth is about sixty-four miles. The total area may bo about 1750 square 
miles. Notwithstanding the masses of hill and jungle in the southern portion of 
the state, about three-fifths of the whole are cnltivated, the north-western 
part and the centre being particularly fertile. The soil is light and sandy,' 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the hills where it is more loamy. 
There are some splendid sdl forests in this state ; all lost to use, however, 
for want of means to get the timber to a market. Iron ore is to be found 
in abundance. The jungles produce a considerable quantity of lac, silk, cocoons, 
beeswax, and honey. Resin is also extracted from the sdl trees. The only 
river of note is the Brahmdni. . But for certain rocky obstructions that occur at 
one or two places timber might be fioated down this river to the coast, as it 
empties itself into tho sea just north of False Point. An old road to Calcutta, 
now fallen into disuse, runs through the state from west to east. There are 
no other roads of importance. According to the census of 1866 the population 
amounted to 22,456 souls, and was for the most part agricultural. As elsewhere 
in these parts, rice is the staple produce. Oil-seeds, pulses, cotton, and sugarcane 
are also cultivated. The principal non-agricultural castes are Brdhmans, Rdjputs, 
and Mahantfs, while agriculture is carried on by Chasds, Gonds, Khonds, 
Agarids, Koltds, Suds, and Dumdls. 


The family is Gangd-bansi Edjput. They do not appear to be in posses- 
sion of any authentic traditions antecedent to Samvat 1602 (a.d. 1545). 
In that year one Edm Chandra Deva was Rdjd till Samvat 1635, when he was 
succeeded by Bikram Deva, who reigned from 1635 to 1682 


Haru Deva 
Chandra Sekhar 
Bhaglrath Deva 
Pratdp Deva 
Siddsar Deva 
Aijnn Deva 
Sujal Deva 


1682 

1698 

1730 

1770 

1802 

1836 

1876 


1698 

1730 

1770 

1802 

1836 

1876 

1890 


Tribhuvan Deva, the present rdjd. 


Tribhuvan Deva is a man of some fifty years of age; he is quiet and unpre- 
tending, but manages his affairs shrewdly and well. He has not hitherto done 
much for education in his state, but has recently applied for teachers in order 
to open three schools. 

4 CFG 
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BANDA'— A town in tlie Siignr district, about twenty miles north-east of 
^Xinine 204 houses and 626 inhabitants. , It is the head-quarters Of 

STYcai AD. 1810 fte tract of Beherd, in which Bandd is situated, toed part 
S tKmiuions of Rdid Madan Singh of Garhdtotd. After his death his son, 
Arinn Singh, made over Garhdkotd and Mdlthon to Sindid (see “ GarhdkotS”), 

S kept Beherd and Shdhgarh for himself. In 1818, after the cession of 
Sd<^ar to the British government by the Peshwd, the tract under-menfaoned, 
including Bandd, was acquired by the latter in an exchange of territory with the 
ahovementioned Aijun Singh. 

Prior to 1861 the head-quarters of the tahsll were stationed at Bmdikfi, a 
town about nine miles north of Bandd, hnt oiving to the central position of Bandd, 
and the fact of its being situated on the high road from Sdgar to Ca^pore, 
at no great distance from district head-quarters, the change was deraaed on. 
The town itself is a very small and insignificant place. It should, however, 
now gradually rise in importance. The new tahsfli is situated on a small 
eminence to the west of the village. It is a handsome flat-roofed bnuoing. 

A boys’ school has also been established here. 

BANDA' — A revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Sdgar district, haring 
an area of 691 square miles, with 299 villages, and a population of 72,066, 
according to the census of 18 66. The land revenue for the year 1869-70 is 
Bs. 46,494. This division lies to the north-east of the district, and is bomwed on 
the north by Lalatpiir, a district in the North-West Provinces, and on the east 
by the native state of Pannd. 

BA'NDAEPU'E — ^A village in the Damoh district, containing 200 houses 
and upwards of 600 inhabitants. It is about nine or ten miles to the east ol 
DamoL A fair is held here twice a year — once during February for the 
" Basant ” Hindd festival, and once in March for the " Sivardtri.” Large 
numbers of pilgrims attend these fairs, and the traffic is considerable. In 
January 1869 the attendance amounted to 20,000 persons, ^e chief articles 
brought for sale are piece-goods, hardware, and trii^ets of various kinds. 

BANDOL — A small village in the Seoni district, half way between Ghlia- 
pdrd and Seoni. There is a road-bungalow here, and supplies and good • 
are procurable. It is the first encamping-ground after leaving Seoni, from 
which it is nine miles distant. 


BANGA'ON — A village in the Hattd tahsil of the Damoh district. It is 
on the road between Damoh and Hattd, and about twelve miles distant from 
either place. There is an encamping-gronnd here for troops passing from Sdgar 
to Nangdon. Eangdonis also on tho Jabalpdr and Bandd route. 

BANJAE— An afflnent of the Narbadd, into which it falls nearly opposite 
Mandla. It rises in Sdletekri in the Bdldghdt district, and its course is due 
north. There are now in the NdgplSr museum specimens of the gold-bearing 
sand of this river. It has several affluents ; the principal on the left bank are 
tho Tannor, Gnrdr, Bhurbhurid, and Bhongid. On the right bank the chief 
affluent is the Jamdnid, which rises on the Chilpighdt. 

BAHKHERr — A small town in the Hoshangdbdd district, on the high- 
road from Jabalpdr to Hoshangdbdd, some fifty miles east of the latter. Hero 
is a railway station • and the road to the Pachmarl sanitarinm runs due south 
from this point towards Patehpdr. 
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BA'NPU'R — ^An estate in the Bdligh^t district, comprising fifty-six 
villages, and an area of 206 square miles, of which little more than five are under 
cultivation. The population amounted to 2,476 souls by the census of 1866. 
The chief and only good village, Banpdr, lies twenty-eight miles east of Bdrhd. 

BA'NSA' — A. thriving and rather large village in the Damoh district, con- 
taining 541 houses and a population of 1,771 souls. It is situated about fifteen 
miles to the west of Damoh and three miles to the south of Patharid. The 
estate attached is held in jdgir by a Mardthd family of Fund, and was 
granted on condition of military service. There are here an indigenous school, 
faii’ly well attended, and a police station. Eliddi and other coarse cloths are 
made in the village. 

BARBARI' — A village in the Wardhd district, three miles south-west of 
Wardhd. A small weekly market is held here on Ihiesdays, grain and country 
cloth being the principal articles brought for sale. Barbari contains 1,047 
inhabitants, chiefly cultivators, with a few weavers. There is a good village 
school here.' 

BAEBASPU'R — A chiefship attached to the Edfpilr district, consisting of 
twenty-two villages, situated about sixty miles to the north-west of Bdiptir. 
Ib formerly formed part of the Gandai chiefship. The chief is a Gond by caste. 

BARDHA' — A large village in fhe north-east comer of the Damoh district, 
twenty-one miles north-west from Hattd and forty-five miles from Damoh. The 
population is estimated at upwards of 1,000, and the houses number 482. There 
is a police outpost at this village. The area attached is 17,531 acres, being the 
largest estate in the Damoh district. 

BARBI ' — A stream which rises in the Korbfi hills, and is for some distance 
the boundary between the Bildspdr and Sambalpdr districts. 

BARELA' — A town in the Jabalpdr district, containing 501 houses and 
2,233 inhabitants, and situated about ton miles to the south-east of Jabalpdr. 
It is said to have been founded in the reign of one of the Gond rdjds, some 
1,100 years ago. The present thdkurs obtained fourteen villages in tdluka 
Pendwdr, for good service, from Rdjd Seordj Sd of Garhd Mandla, about 
A.D. 1745. Before the year 1857 the town was noted for the manufacture of 
gun-ban’els. 

BARELA ' — A small forest of about ten square miles in extent in the 
TVTnTiinn, district, containing some scattered growth of teak along the ravines 
which intersect the ground in all directions. The young teak is said to be 
springing up in large quantities, and altogether the forest is a very pro- 
mising one. 

BARGA'ON — A small chiefship or zaminddri in the Bdldghdt district, consist- 
ing of one village only, with an area of 1,109 acres. It is said to have been 
granted in zammddri tenure to the ancestor of the present holder for bravery 
in killing a leopard. Bargdon lies eighteen miles south-east of Bdrhd. 

BARGAEH — ^The head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name in 
the Sambalpdr district, situated in the Dakhantir (or southern division), some 
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twenty-four miles west of SamLnlpiir, on the liighroad between Snmbalplir anil 
Eilipdr, and within a short distance of the Jirii river. 

BAEGAEH — A tahsil, or revenue subdivision in the Sambalpdr district, 
consisting of 332 villages and 254. dependent hamlets. The land revenue is 
Es, 49j377, and the population, including that of the zamindaris, 253,540. It 
inolndes within its limits ten zamfnd4rfs, paying in the aggregate to government 
Es. 3,621. There are no large towns in this oircle, but there are some fine 
villages, among them may be mentioned — 


Populntlou. 


Eemra 3,076 

Kharmundlt 2,547 

Chakkarkend 2,401 

BeniUchfil ! 2,317 

Xumhdri 2,260 

Pdnmord 2,130 


Population. 


Samparsard 1,983 

Khuntpdli 1,877 

Birmdl 1,875 

Jhar 1,849 

Sankirdd 1,846 


BAEGr — A small village in the Jobalpdr district, but the principal place 
in the pargana of the same name. It is situated on the road between Ndgpiir 
and Jabalptir, about fifteen miles distant from the latter place and ten miles from 
the Narbadii. There are a school and a police station here. 


BAUHA' — A largo agricultural village in the Gddarwdrd tahsil in the 
Narsinghpiir district, with a population of 2,726 souls. Within the last centmy 
it was the head-quarters of an estate of the same name, extending as far as 
!3obhiipiir in the Hoshangdbdd district and Chichli in the Narsinghpiir district. 
It was held at one time by the Pindhdri chief Chitii, who built a fort here. 
Since the cession the cultivated area has been more than doubled, and there are 
now manufactures in tasar silk, wool, and cloth. A police outpost and a 
village school are the only government buddings here. 


BAEPALI — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpdr distiict. It was 
created in the reign of Balidr Singh, fom-thrdjd of Sambalpiir, about three 
hundred years ago, as a provision for his second son Bikram Singh. It is 
situated about thirty miles to the south-west of the town of Sambalpiir, consists of 
some seventy villages, and has an area of about twenty-five square mdes, nearly 
^ cultivated. The population by the last census was 

11 n agi'icultural, viz. Xoltds, Somrfis, &c., but a sprinkh’ng of 

all the Hindu castes is also to bo met with. Rice, cotton, oil-seeds, the pulses, 
and sugarcane are produced. The manufactures are coarse cloth, tasar silk, and 
brass vessels. The principal place is Barpdli, which has a population of 2,838. 

nero is an Anglo-Vernacular school here, where some one hundred and 
tuirty pupils are receiving instruction, and also a female school withtliirty 
^13. there ' are hkewise some five or six schools of an inferior class in the 


into St Narsinghpiir district which Hot 

Narhfldd^^ft’’ distance above the junction of that river with tl 

bridg^^' » ^“’2° rnilwi 
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A feudatoi-y state situated Ijofcwecn 20° 10' and 17° 40' of north latitude, 
n 1 i». ■ *•«, ®2° 15' of cast lonmtudc, 

cncni scrip i i. hounded on the north by tho Kiinkcr zaminddri 

and tho Ediptir district ; on tho south b 3 ’ tho Sirouchfi district ; on tho cast by 
the Bcndrii Nawdgarh znininddri under Eulpi'ir, tho Jaipur state, and the Sabari 
river ; and on tho west by tho Indrdvati river and the iVliiri zaminddri. 


The family of tho Edjd of Bastar i.s a vciy ancient one, and claims to be of 
tho purest Edjput blood, though it is qucstionablo whether it m.ay not bo of a 
mixed lineage — ^Rdjput and Gond. It is said to have come originnllj' from 
Warangal in the Deccan, about the commcucoincnt of the fourteenth ccntui^'. 
The sujiposed gross revenue of Bastar is Rs. 30,102, aud the tribute paid by 
tho Edjd to the British government is Es. 3,050 per annum. 

The extreme length of tho Bastar state is about 170 miles, and the extreme 
breadth about 120 miles; tho area may be e.stimated at 13,000 squaro miles, and 
tho population at less than 270,000 souls. Tho general nature of the country is 
flat towards tho cast and north-east, while the centre and north-west portions 
are vcr 3 Mnountainon.«, and the southern parts arc a mixture of hill and plain. 
The eastern portion is an olovated plateau, from 1,800 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of tho sea, while tho less elevated countiy to the west and south 
portion is from 1,000 to 1,500 feet lower. Tho liighland coiintrj'inay bo said to 
extend on the south to the 'J’dngri Dongrf and Tulsf Dongri hills ; on the west as 
far as tho hills between Ndgatokd and Bdrsdr, bc^’ond wliich the country falls on 
tho north to wliero the Malidnadi and Seo rivers have their rise ; and to tho cast 
bc^'ond the bouudniy of Jaipilr,ns far as tho eastern ghdts. In this region there 
are few hills, tho streams are sluggish, and the country is a mixture of plain 
and undulating ground covered bj' dense sdl forests. A fruitful soil, producing 
rich crops whenever cultivated, covers ncarlj' all tho plateau. Tho principal 
mountains in Bastar ore a lofty range, which forms tho boundaiy between it 
and the Nugdr .and A'lbakd tdlukas of tho Sironchd district, running north- 
west and south-east, and ceasing abruptly as it approaches tho Tal river — 
a range of about equal height in the centre of tho dependency, knomi gencnallj' 
.as the “ Bela Dild" (from a particular peak near Dantiwdrd), which resembles a 
bullock’s hump, and which extends from tho Bijji tfiluka in tho south to tho Indril- 
vati on tho north; a third range running north and south near Nardinpdr; a 
fourth, c.allod tho Tdngri Dongrf, running cast and west ; and a fifth, tho Tulsf 
Dongrf, which is nearly parallel to, and south of, tho preceding, bordering on 
the Sabarf river and tho Jaipur state. There is also a small, but very distinctly 


"■ This article is taken nearly verhatim from n llcport on Bastar hy Captain Glnsfnrd, which 
will be found puhlishcd in the “ Selections from the Itccords of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. xx.\i.\. ’’ 
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ik'fincU range whicli runs north and f-outh from Ivutru on tbo ludrilratf^ to 
I'anisaL-I and Dunmgadcin on the Godiivnrl, i^'horo it forms the first harrier 
on that river. Tho ijrincipal rivers in the dependency are the Indrdvntf, the 
.•jakirf, and tho Till or Talpcr. They are nil affluents of tho Godfivari. 


TIic soil throughout the greater portion of Bastar may ho said to ho a 
.... , light clay with an admixture of sand, better 

(leologicalconfonnntjon. sintcd for tho raising of rico and wet crops than 

drj- cultivation ; indeed with a good supply of water it is as fertile, as without 
water it is poor nud incapable of producing rich crops. There is also some 
good soil of tho black description, hnt of the whole area nine- tenths probably 
belong to the light clayey class. The hills which separate Bastar from the 
2sugdr and A'lb.'iktl ttilukas aro principally composed of ritrified sandslono, 
c-\cccdingly hard, and of a pinkish colour. l!hcy increase in height as they 
approach the Ttil river, ^vithin a mile or two of which they abruptly terminate 
in high scarped precipices of 50 to 150 feet high, whilo the height of the hills 
theniselvos cannot bo less than 3,000 feet above tho level of tho sea. They are 
in fact a continnntion of tho sandstone ranges which run from near tho conflu- 
ence of tho Waingaugti and AVardhd through the chiofship of Ahiri and the 
Sironcliii tftlnkn, with similar ranges on tho right hank of "tho GodiiTari 
opposite Sironcliu. All these sandstone ranges aro parallel to eadi other, anti 
from five to fifteen miles apart, their direction being invariably nortb-wcst and 
south-east. One peculiarity about them is that as a northern range ccasc.<, 
n parallel range to the south commences, nud when this ceases, a third to the 
fout h of it again borins, and so on. Tho south-enstem falls are generally steep, 
abrupt, and scarped near their summits, while on tho reverse, or north-west 
fide, the slopes ore easy. There is but little level spaco on tlioir summit?, 
little or no water is to ho found, and the whole surface is strowu with loose 
boulders of vitrified sandstone. Eastward from these high ranges of sandstone 
hills wc p.'u-'.s through a narrow valley, on the eastern sides of which there arc 
signs of n cliangcin theforrantion. Greenstone and hornblende appear near the 
hanks of tho Till, about twenty -five miles from its confliionco with tiic Godfowri, 
jnixed with coarse qimrtzosc and fol.spathic rocks in various stages of decoinpo- 
fition. A small range, which runs from Kutnl in tho north to the head of the 
fir^t barrier of tho Goddvari in the south, seems to bo composed principally of 
gnoi.ss with broad bauds of quarf/i. This range is clearly defined, and has but 
few spurs. 


I'Vom these hills to tho eastward an undulating plain of mixed clayey and 
fancy soil extends to the Ilcla Dilfi, which fonns a marked feature in tho configo- 
mtion of this part of tho country. Tliis chain extends nearly due north and south, 
rrom the fouth bank of tho Bidriirati it is about 200 foot above tho plain, 
inrre.asmg in height as it run.s southward, till it culminates in two high peaks 
♦•al['>(l r^andirnj and I’itur IKnf, which arc between 3,000 and *1,000 feet above 
ttio se.^ rrom this point tho range slightly Lends to tlio south-east, and 
extends ns far ns the iJi^iji ttlhikn and tho right hank of tlio Sabari, and thcnco 
o the junction of that river with tho Godtivarf. After forming tho hoimdary 
talukas of Sttukam and Cliintalntir it loses most of its regular and 
fPt itmlo'-tin irregular masses of hill ns it nppro.nchc.s the 

' fonnation i.s for tlu-ce or four hundred feeb granite, then 

’* 1 . on the surface ironstone nud latcrito. Leaving the 

wJi;! 71 the STillcy of tho Dnnkanf, which abounds 

u » granitic hill**, rovcrcvl uith thin jungle and hut scanty vegetation : 
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fiirtbcr eastward the country rises, till after passing Darkarl (between Danti- 
wdrii and Jagdalpitr) tbo road gradually descends into tbo plain in wbicb tbo 
capital of tbe dependency stands. Up to Dnrkari tbe formation is granite, and 
tbo bills aro abrupt and iri’cgular j beyond tins point a little vitrified sandstone 
is seen, wbicb again gives way to clay slato of various colours, from a faint 
yellow to pink, finely laminated, and covered with tbo deposit of tbo clayey, soil so 
common tbrougbout this part of tbo country. 'JL’bis clay slate extends from tbo 
Tfingri Dongri range at Sitfipiir to Jagdalpdr. Proceeding eastwards it becomes 
bai’dcr and of a blue colour, and continues so to tbo boundary of Bastar and 
Jaipiir. Blue slato is again found north of Jagdalpur towards Seoni, and on 
tbe banks of tbe Ndrangi river, where it contains iron pyrites in considerable 
quantities. A small steep range immediately south of Sftiipiir is composed 
almost entirely of limestone. Passing southwards wo reach tbo extreme height 
of the Tdngri Dongrf, where granite, gneiss, and several varieties of talcozo 
rooks are found, and descending into tbo more level parts of tbo Sunkam 
tdluka clay slates, while near Sunkam compact limestone w'itb gneiss occurs. 
On tbo eastern boundary of tbo Bastar dependency’ Interito is met with, and 
at Jaipdr laterito and steatite. This interito is shaped into blocks for tbe founda- 
tions of bouses in Jaiptir. Tbe steatite here is of a wbitisb-y’ollow colour; it 
is quarried and used as a building stone, and is soft onougb to enable tbo 
workmen to cut and fashion it with an adze. 

Iron ore is found towards tbo eastern portion of tbo dependency in small 
.... . quanties, but it is not much worked. It is also 

meras. found in immense quantities on tbo Belli Dili! 

and in tbo valley of tbo Jorfvlig river. Tbo cj^uality is good, but has hardly over 
been worked, tbero being little demand for it. It also occurs, though not so 
plentifully’, towards tbo uortb-westem boundary. Gold is found in small quan- 
tities- in the Kutri river and towards Protllppfir, ns also closo to tbo junction of 
tbo Kutrf and Indrlivatf rivers. 


Bastar is divided into two distinct parts — tbo Zamindllris or cbiofsbips, and 

Internal .livisions and Reads. directly by the Mjd. 

Tbo former occupies nearly’ all that portion of tbo 
dependency wbicb lies south of tbo Indrfivnti, and a small tract to tbo north of 
it, while almost all tbo country to tbo north of tbo river is kbfilsa. There is 
not a single made road in tbo state, altbougb tbo configuration of tbo country 
and tbo nature of tbe soil nro ratbor favournblo than otherwise to tbo construc- 


tion of fair-weather cart lines. In many places tbo country i.s so favourable for 
wheeled carriages that if tbo thick jungle on each side of tbo present track 
were cut down and uprooted, tbo communication would bo completo during tbo 
fair season. Tbero nro, however, at certain points difiicultics of a serious nature 
to bo surmounted, and for these, efficient establishments would bo necessary. 
Tbero is ono routo wbicb ns soon as tbo navigation of tbo Godfivari is opened 
will assume considornblo importance, viz. tbo groat Bnnjlirfi lino from tbo 
southern portion of tbo Ediptir district, wliicb passes through a portion of 
Bastar, and tbeneo through the AliW cbiofsliip and tbo Sironebd tdlukn, to tbo 
bend of tbo second barrier. At this point ono branch leads to tbo largo 
stations on tbe south-east coast, tbo other to Haidardbdd. By this route wheat 
is exported annually in great quantities from Cbhattisgarh. 


The chief exports aro lac, resin, wax, galls, horns, rice, sondrl ( a reddish 
_ , , . dye), tfkbitr or wild arrowroot, giir (molasses or 

Trade and Manufactures. teakwood, and cocoons of tbo tasar 



sflk-worms. No cotton, jn\fl but n very small fjaantity of wbeat miG pjmm, m 
produced, and what passes throiiRli on its way totho coast is exported from tlio 
Lutliem portions of the Kfdpdr district. Largo ijunnlities of rice arc, however, 
exported from Bhilpitlpatnam to the Nizam’s territory-. The imports nro 
considerably greater than tho exports; they consist of salt, piece-goods, brazen 
utensils, cocoannts, pepper, spices, opium, turmeric, tkc. from tho const; grain, 
wheat, and paper from Itilfpiir; and cotton, parti}’ from Tlalpilr and partlv from 
'iVair.^n’orh in tho Glriud^ district. The const imports come by the way of .Tni|Kir, 
Snnknm, and Kiillcr. In the western portions cloth, tobacco, and opium arc 
imported from llio Nizam’s territories. All petty .sales in Ilastar nre effected by 
barter in rice or by cowrfs ; but tlicro is sneh n scarcity of the latter incdinm 
of exebango that barter is generally bad roeour.se to. 'J’ho money table is— 

20 Cowrls = 1 Bori. 

12 Boris = I Ltig.'inf. 

12 Diiganfs = 1 Government Bnpee. 

ManufactnrcB tberc arc nb.solutcly none worth noticing. The weavers 
make a coarso description of cloth, and tho Mahdrs or I’nriis weave narrow 
pieces of an inferior fabric wbicb is u.scd for langolls by the Iktnrifls and other 
wld tribes. There is also a kind of mnmifnctnrc of brass-pots from the frag- 
ments of old ones by a caste called GhfSsids. ’fho common hatchets and knives 
always to bo seen in tho hands of tho inlmbitants arc inndo at IMaddor, Bljiipur, 
and Jagdalpdr, ns even ironsmith-s are scarce in Bastur, whilo it is said that 
there is not a carpenter in tho whole dependency. 

At Jagdalptir there nro only two sbopkeeper.-*, w’bo do Httlo or no business. 
Tliroughottt the rest of Bastnr, with the exception of at Bijflpiiv, Jlnddcr, and 
Bbdpdlpntnam, there are nono of this class, and necessarily in such n coumry 
there ia much difficulty in procuring supplies. Tho system at Jngdnlpf5r,as in 
Jaipdr and Kfilfihnndi, seems to bo for the rdjil to keep up granaries and storc- 
lionscs filled with all the common necessaries of life. 'The grain is obtained 
at tho cheapest rate, being in some t/ilukns received in part i)njnncnt of the 
land tax ; it is then stored up in tho r5jtt’.s godowns, anti retailed to his own 
establishments and travellers. 

Fever ia prevalent to a groat extent all over the dependency. It is most 

Diseases and Epidemics. the months of September, October, 

and November, and is ordmanly nccompained mtn 
dysentery and diarrbocn. There are no native doctors, except in .Tngdalpur 
and in the larger villages, and oven tlw^’ are tho most ignorant of their class. 
Tho people have but few remedies. Tho agathofes chirayctus is used by those 
who live where tho plant grows ; where it is not to bo found, pepper, camphor, 
and opium are employed. Cbolora is a rare visitor, not gonomlly appearing more 
than once in twenty years, and oven then being chiefly confined to tho larger 
^llnges on tho mwo frequented routes. Small-pox is common, and is greatly 
dreaded by tbo inhabitants. This is o\’idcnt from tbo number of temples 
demcated to the goddess " Mdt(i DovI,” wbicb arc to bo found in nearly every 
. ^reugbout tho dependency and the neighbouring country. Tho patient 
in this ^ease, into whose body it is supposed the goddess jMdtfi has entered, is 
attended to with the most scrupulous regard. On the first appearance of the 
sease bis feet are washed with cow’s milk, and wiped upon tho head of his 
nearest relative. Mdtd Dovf is then prayed to take under her special protection 
e lamily which she has honoured with n visit. The patient is placed on a clean 



bod of fresh nee-straw, ana a screen is put round him. The visits to tho 
temple of Mutfi Devi are frequent, and tho idol is anointed with “ chandan,” 
or ground sandalwood and water, which is then taken and sprinkled over 
tho house in which the patient lies, and signed on his forehead. The 
patient’s diet is confined to fruit, cooling food, and liquids j no medicines aro 
administered. Yaccinatioa too is unknown, but inoculation is practised to 
some extent. Besides these more scriorts diseased; dysentery, diaiThoea, and 
rheumatism prevail, the two former csj/ocially in the fever season. Hydrocclo 
is also exceedingly common. 


Tribes and Coates. 


1. Brfilunau. 

3. Bdjput, 

S. Dhfikar. 

4. Kfiyath. 

5. Tolf. 

G. KumibhiSr; 

7. Gdhira, or Cowherd. 

8. Murfir; or Gardener. 

9. Kewat, of fisherman. 

10. llalb.'i or Halwu. 

11. Bhatnl. 

12. Gadwii. 


Tue tribhs and hasted in Bastat are numerous. 
Tho ]()riucipal nr6 — 

is. Murid. 

14. Tngurd. 

15. P'arjd. 

IG. Sundi, o'r Spiflt-dcalcr. 

1 7. Ghdsid. 

18. Ndf, or Barber. 

19. Dhobi, or Washerman. 

20. Mrihfir, of Pafid. 

21. Chcimdr; 

22. Jhprid. 

23. Mdrid. 


Tlic Brdhmans found in Bastar arc fof the most part congregated at and 
around Jagdalpdr; and ate of tho following seels Kanojas, Jarwds, and Urids 
or Ukkals. They all ctil fish, and aro not interdicted from d.-inking water from 
the hands of tho Gdhiras; The Dhdkafs are tho illegitimate offspring of Brdh- 
mans, and wear the sacred thread. In Balstar and in Jaipdr a practice formerly 
existed of cither bestowing this distinction for good service, or selling it to 
particular persons' of certain castes ; but it docs not follow .always that .all ofthoso 
cjistcs are now entitled to .wear it. The Ilalbds, or Halwds, aro scattered over 
the more level and cultivated tracts. They aro seldom found fixr south of the 
Indrdvatf, but cohstituto a numerous chiss towards the northern part of tho 
state. Tlicj' dress and live bettef, and Imvb' a better appearance, than most 
of the other castes' j. they do liot eat the flesh of con's nor of swino, and 
wear the sacred thread. The Blmti'ds inhabit the eastern ixortious of tho 
dependency towards Kotpad,’ i’orugarli, and Kdfgarh; bu£ are not a numerous 
caste. They cultivate the shil, and cat nearly cverythmg except tho flesh 
of the cow. A goO’d number have the hereditary privilege of wearing tho 
sacred thread. The Gadwils; or Gadblls, though scared in Bastar, are numerous 
towards tho cast and in Jaipilr. They silbs'iSt partly by cultivation and partly by 
labour. Tho dross of’tho iden is like thWt of other dastos, but that worn! by tho 
women is' singular and ■worthy of remark. A cloth,' tlu’co feet by six, made 
from tho fibre of the bark of tho karing tree, w’fth horizontal bands of red, 
yellow, and blue, ia'fh about three inches in width, is secured round ttio waist 
by a girdle, then brought oVcr'.tho shoulder and fastened down in front of tho 
upper part of tho body. The girdle too is curio'u.S' ; it is com'poscd of from' forty to 
fifty separate cords of about eighteen or twenity inches in length, lashed 
together at tho ends in front. Awdplet of the targe white seeds of tho “kusa” 
grass strung together is fastened round tho haff, ns are .also sometimes strings 
of white beads; large earrings of three coils of comhion bl^ass wire, certainly 



three or four inches in tlianiotcr, are suspended to tlie upper cartilage of Die 
oar, and hang down to the shoulder j and another earring resembling a brass 
button with a stalk to it is worn in the lobo of the ear. Nose-rings are seldom 
worn. At the time of the Dasarii, Uoli, and other holidays both men and 
women dance together to the music of a fife and drum, yomelimes they fomi 
a rin" by joining hands all round, springing towards the centre and then back 
to the full extent of their aims, while they at the same time keep circling round 
and round j at other times the ivomen dance singly or in pairs, their hands 
resting on each other’s waists. When fatigued they cease dancing, and sing. 
A man steps out of the crowd and sings a verse or two impromplu. One of the 
women rejoins, and they sing at each other for a short time. The point of these 
songs -appears to consist in giving the sharpest rejoinders to each other ; the 
woman reflects upon the man’s ungainly appearance and want of skill as a cul- 
tivator or huntsman, and the man retorts by reproaching her with her ugliness 
and slatternly habits. Like most of lower castes in this country, they are 
addicted to linking. 

The Murius inhabit the more cultivated plains around Jagdalpdr, and extend 
on the west trom Nagtokdto the boundary of Jnipxtr, and from Sitfipfir to about 
thirty or forty miles north of the Indrjlvatf. Their dress is a waistclotli, or 
langoti,,with hut seldom any covering on the head ; their ornaments are neck- 
laces of red beads and small brass earrings. They are active, hardy, and skilful 
cultivators, and their villages are generally clean and comfortable. ^ They eat 
everything except the flesh of the cow, and keep great numbers of pigs. Tagards 
aud Parjds are found in a small tract of country south of Jagdalpdi’, oxtonding 
from Sltdpdr to Sunkam j tboy are a poor race, .subsisting partly by cultivation 
and partly by bunting, and arc not so well clothed as the Murids, Bhatrds, or 
Holbds. They eat anything, even snakes and other reptiles. On occasions of 
festivals th^ dance like the Gndwds, but are not such a characteristic race. 
The Simdis, who are spirit-dealers, are a numerous class, and generally dispersed 
throughout the dependency. Owing to the habits of the people they derive 
much profit from their calling. The Ghdsids are an inferior Ctiste, who serve as 
horsekeepers around Jagdalpdr, and also mend and 'make brass vessels; they 
di'ess like the Murids, and subsist partly by cultivation and partly by Inhotir. 
The Jhurids are found principally in the north-western parts about Ndrdiupdr 
aud Pratappur, and extend towards Kdnker ; they are a numerous class, and 
subsist partly by cultivation, and partly by bunting and tlio fruits of the forest, 
rhcii’ drass resembles that of the Murids, with whom they ma}’’ he said to 
constitute more than onc-third of the population of the Bastar dopeudouoy, 
and whom they rosomblc iu customs and appearance. 

Tho Marius arc the most numerous caste in Bastar. Tlioy inhabit the 

densest jungles, and are a shy race, avoiding 
. nil contact witli strangers, and flying to the 

Mis on tho least alarm. In appearance they arc more uncivilised than 
ho Murids, Bhatras, Halbds, Parjds, and Tagdrds, about the same in height, 
ut far surpassing them in strength and agility. Their dress depends a 
good deal on their proximity to civilisation, aud upon the accessibility of the 
oca ilios they inhabit. Near Bbupdlpatnam and Bijdpitr they arc tolerably 
bid* in tho wilder and more unfrcrincutod parts, .such as tho valleys 
IK 'r H towards the Indrdvatf aud the Kutru tdluka, their clothing 

° 1 scantiest description, 'rimy seldom wear any covering oa 

tiicir heads, unrUlmy rarely pobae.-i3 a dholi; if they do, it is usually wrapped 
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vonnd tlioir loins. Gonorally speaking they are exceedingly averse to tho 
nso of cold water; and as they wear but little clothing, and sleep on tho 
bare ground (in cold weather between two fires), they are often begi’iraed with 
dnst and ashes. They shave the head all but the top-knot, and as they nso 
an iron knife for this pni'pose, it is not sui'prising to find that they dread the 
disagreeable operation, and have recourse to it as seldom as possible ; consc- 
{[uontly their hair, which gets excessively matted, is all gathered up into one knot 
behind or on the crown. Necklaces of beads, red and white, frequently worked 
into collai’s of an inch or two in mdth, are suspended round the necks of the 
3mungor men, but seldom worn by the elders. Tho ears of all arc pierced from 
tho upper part of tho lobe, and are oraamented with small earrings of brass and 
iron. On the wrists the men wear hi’ass bracelets, and round tho waist 
is often a girdle of cowrfs, double or single, for which is sometimes substituted 
a belt of about ten or fifteen cords in the same form, but smaller than those 
already described as worn by the Gadwd women. Attached to the girdle is 
generally a tobacco-box, made of a small hollow bamboo, with a stopper 
attached by a string. A small knife, without any sheath, made of iron, 
slightly tempered, is invariably stuck in tho girdle behind. They sometimes 
wear sandals made of the skin of the bison or wild buffalo, and of tho rudest 
description and shape, being secured round tho instep and great toe by cords 
made of grass. A hatchet hanging from the shoulder, or a bow and arrows, 
complete the costume of the Llfirid as seen in his native wilds. The Murids 
seldom have matchlocks, their weapons being bows and arrows and spears. 
The bow ’is generally made of bamboo or of the grmrica elastica, and is about 
five feet in length. The string of the bow which, owing to the impossibility of 
procuring catgut, is composed of a carefully out slice of the outside of the bamboo, 
and secured by cords to tho ends of the bow, answers the purpose exceedingly 
well. All the Mfirifis are expert in its use ; they often use the feet in bending 
tho bow, while thej' pull tho string with both hands. An arrow discharged in 
this maimer, it is said, would almost pass through thobodj' of a man or deer ; but 
it is only used from elevated positions, such as the tops of rocks, hills, and 
precipices, upon any object below. The arrows are of many forms, shapes, and 
sizes, but are all pointed with iron. There are arrows for tigers and big 
game ; arrows for fish and for small birds ; and arrows for boys to practice with. 
The Marias cariy very heavy loads on k/i war sticks, and badly as they are fed, no 
class of men can surpass them in this respect. They are a timid, quiet, docile 
race, and although addicted to drinking, are not quarrelsome. Amongst 
themselves they are most cheerful and light-hearted, always laughing and joking. 
Seldom does a Mdrid village resound with quarrels or wrangling among either 
sex, and in this respect they present a marked contrast to the inhabitants of more 
civilised tracts. In common mth many other wild races the}' bear a singular 
character for truthfulness and honesty ; and when cmcc they get over tho feeling 
of shyness, which is natural to them, they are exceedinglj’^ frank and communica- 
tive. Curious, like all savages, tho commonest article of domestic use is to them an 
object of interest ; they are quick to observe, and apt to learn. Their food 
consists of rice, where they cultivate it, but generally it is of kosrii, miindiil, and 
other inferior grains, with tho dried flowers of tho mhowa tree and tho fruits 
of the forest. They are also fond of tobacco, but opium, gfmjiJ, and drugs- arc 
generally unknown among them. The dress of the women is of the scantiest 
description, and consists of a single fold of cloth about one to two feet in depth 
round their loins. Where cloth is cheap and easily procurable they wear a 
small sheet wrapped carelessly around them, extending from the shoulder to 
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tlio knee, bat this is fare, Tliey are tattooeQ on tlio fuco, arms, and thigbs, 
wbich ffreatly disfigures tbem; They wear small brass camngs, and largo 
bunches of beads, generally wliJIbe, round their necks; also sometimes an iron 
hoop about five ini^cs in diamo|:er, on which are strung small brass and iron 
rings. They seejfi pioro careless regarding personal cleanliness and appearance 
than the men. 

The Mdris. who jphabit tlio wild ant^ difficult copntiy'c.'jlled ''ITudiiln/’ or 
, ‘ “ Abnjmfijrd,” arc of t|jp same class ns the Mdrilis; 

but Ironi jiring in a wild tract to which few 
ventnre, and whipli, from jts remoteness, is quite iinjfnown, tbej' are even poorer 
.and more nnoiviliscd thaq the irdrias, wlfo live in t lo more level country. ITie 
connection between the '|;^’0 is, however, kept pp by intonnarriage. Tlio 
revenue is paid in kind in " kosra” {panimin Ualicipn), an inferior grain, which 
is their chief food. The pollcction is made by the phfilkf (sdrki in Telugu), a 
person whose caress duty it is to go pound nuc] collect it for the zamfndar. 
He is tho only person who is ncqnaintcd prilb ihc vj|lngos, the sites of which are 
continually Ijojng changed, ns one patpli of dahya cultivation is forsaken for 
another. Tlio Telis of a frontier village pplled Parkchl form a sort of connecting 
link between the Mdrfs and the outsidu world, ns they arc the only persons 
who venture into Abajipfivd for tho sako of trade. They take coarse cloths, 
heads and salt; andrc{:urn with ko.srd, pnstor*oil seeds, and wax. In those 
wild tracts the ]\far(s hnyo the greatest fear of a horse, or of an iransnal 
number of people coming suddenly upon tljcir villages, ^’lie course pursued by 
Captain Gmsfurd, the deputj’ commissioper of tho Upper Goditvarf district, 
who first thoroughly explored this part of tjio country in company ivjth Capbiin 
P. G. Stewart, the explorer of forests, ^vns to leave his camp some two or 
three days’ march distqqt, and go forward nccompntiied p-itli as few people 
as possible, and without tents or other incumbi-nnccs. On approaching a villogo 
he used invariably to dismount, take a gnido from .among ‘tlio few Jldrids who 
accompanied him as coolies, pfoceed quietly to the village, and order the rc.<st 
of the people to follow. In this manner tljo inlialritants yere reassured, and 
never ran away, ns they would pertainly have floue on the sudden appearance of 
the whole parly. Tho hlfiri ^nllnges are all bui)t of grass, tho walls being 
composed of a strong high grpss neatly put together, and afterwards daubed 
with mud. Captain Glasfnrd fpund the men more scantily clothed than any he 
had hitherto seen, but in all rospopfs very sirailnp to tho M(|riijs. Tliey did not 
appear ^to shave the head. They seemed to bo of the same size as the other 
wild tribes, viz. about five feet four jnehes in licigbt, and ^yell made, nnth large 
and mnscnlar limbs. Most were of nn exceedingly light copper colour, while 
others were actnally fair. Tho dress of tho females, like tliat of tho men, was 
even scantier thap those of tho Mfirifi women, coqsisting merely of a very small 
cloth wrapped Rppe round the loins. Tlieir hair was tied in a knot behind, and 
secured with a bamboo comb with four teeth. As for ornaments, they had few 
beads and fewer earrings, but were tattooed, wbicb gave even those who might 
have had somepretensions to good looks a disagreeable appearance. Tlioir praotico 
IS to tattoo themselves when about ten years old : tho skin is pricked with a thorn, 
charcoal mixed with the oil of a certain berry is mbbedin. Some<rf 
e women and children wore only a square patch of cloth, suspended on 
w V round the waist, upon wWch bamboo rings were strung. All the 

anasseenby Captain Glasfurd seemedheolthy, and therowasa fair percentage 
° Mfirids, the Mfirfe seemed qnieb, truthful, and honest, 

an hough timid, they are readily reassured by kind treatment. ■ 
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The portion of the Miidi^n CDpptry -whipli is pnder Kutru is very hilly, hut 
towards the north it is said to he of a more accessible nature. Perennial 
streams of line clear water 0 ,]:e pup^props in these hills, the sides of which are 
covered with a fertile red soil of some depth. On these slopes the Mdris 
cultivate kosrd, and on the mofe level plapes castor-oil seeds and iohacco. 
They possess no hufialoes, huUo,c|$;S) or cows, pnd do not use the plough, their 
ouly agricultural implement heiug a long-handled iron hoe, which they use 
in the patches where they cultivate tobacco upd castor-oil seeds. They are 
not so much addicted to drinking as the Mdrids in the lower country, for no 
mhowa trees grow in those hills, and the mddi palm {caryota wrens) is scarce. 
Tliey know nothing of opium and other drugs. 


The population of Bastar is divided into castes in about the following 
proportions ; — 


^/in'ds and ^ 
Jlwids . 
l^aibds andl 
lifprids 
Bhatrds andl 
Parjds 

Tagdrds and 1 
other cgstes J 




45 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


The Mdrids and Jhurids ape probably a subdivision of t^e true Qond family^ 
The Halbds are possibly a spperior offshoot of the sspie tribe, while the 
Bhatrds and Murids may be p somewhat inferipp one. The Tagdrds and Parjds 
are the lowest perhaps of alj the many branches of this ^yide-spread race. 


The dialects in Bastt^p are nuTperous, neaply every caste having its own, 

but th^y are most of them so similar th^t they 
Language and Seligion, cannpt be considered as distinct lapgqagcs* 

Omitting Telugu, they may be roughly classed as 
the Mdrid, or aboriginal dialect, and the Halbd. Tlie Inst closely resembles 
the Chhattfsgarhl dialect. There is a great admixture of Mapdthi in it, or 
rather there are many Mardthf aillxes, and it often happeps that a pure 
Hindustduf wopd is taken, and a Mardthf termination is added. Indeed the 
whole language in this part of the copntry is a jargon of Mardthf and Hindi 
words — grammar and idioips all jumbled up ip indescribable confusion. It is 
spoken by the Halbds* and Murids, apd may be said to be subdivided into the 
Parjd or Tagdrd, and Bhatrd dialects. Jt is spoken by all in Jagdalpdr, from 
the Bdjd to the lowest of his subjects. The.Miurids, Bhatrds, Dhdkars, Oadwds, 
Mdrids, &c. all worship " Dapteswarf,’’ or, as she js sometimes called, "Mdulf,” 
with “Mdtd Devf,’^ '' Bhangdrmd’’ or f'Jlholld Devi,” "Gdm Dovf,” 
" Dangan Deo,” and " Bhfm.” The higher ppates worship “ Dppteswarf ” and 
“Mdtd DevV’ with the other well known deities of the 3ipdd Pantheon, 
Danteswarf, who is the tutelar divinity of the Bdjds of Bestar, and generally 
of the Bastar dependency, is the same as Bhawdnf or “Kdlf.” She is 
represented to have taken the ancestors of the reigning family under her 
particular protection from the time of their leaving Hinddstdn and during 
their stay at Warangal, and to have directed and accompanied them in their 
flight when driven out of the kingdom of Telingana by the Mohammadan 
as far as Dantiwdrd, where she took up hor abode. The temple dedicated to 
her is at the confluence of the Sankanf and Daukanf upon a narrow point 
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of land botffccn tlie two nVors. TIio originnl building wns erected by Anain 
Rili and sovornl additions Imvo been iiindd to it nfc subsequent periods by oflipr 
ErfiL of Biistar. In apponraiice it is a inero slicd, and llie .scnlpliircj except of 
sonio small idols brought from the ruins near Ihlsnr, is ■wrcl<*bedly done. 
Insido the temple enclosuro the I’lijarf resides. Tins ])crson'8 ollicc is hereditary, 
.and his ancestors arc said to Imvo followed Danteswarf from 'Warangal. Two 
blocks ofstoatito which stand in thotcniplo bear inscriptions'!' commoinorating 
a princo of the Ntlgbansl lino. 

It is said that Sferia sacrifices were formerly practised at Ibis place, but 
the fact was never satisfactorily brought homo to the hite Efijitor liis brother, 
the present diwiln, Dalgnnjan Singh. The latter was called np to Xugpilr in 
18 J2 to bo examined regarding tlie matter, and a guard was ])1accd over tlio 
temple, wbioh has np to the pi^'sout time been continued. Jf the nborninahle 
rite over existed, which is doubtful, it has altogether fallen into disuse, ami 
the Bfijfi has boon made personally responsiblD for any rceurroneo of the 
practice. Most ti'avellers, however, sacrifice a goat ns they pass the shvine 
Dauteswarf. The grovelling snporstittou with which the woreliippers of this 
goddess arc imbued, and the awe ndlh whicli slio is regarded by tbc inlmbitauts, 
especially in the ^^einity of Jngdnlpiir, and jmrticnlnrly* by tbc Ildjd’s family, 
relatives, and attendants, is not to be surpassed in any ])art of India. Nothing 
is done, no business undertaken, without consulting her; not even will the 
Eiijfi or diwiln proceed on a plc.asnro party' or Imnting oxcui'sion ^rithont con- 
sulting " Mill” (mother). Unlganjnn Singh, who is in everything but nnrac 
the ruler of the dependency, is her most bigoted devoteo, Flowers arc placed 
on the licad of the idol, and ns they fall to the right or to the left, so is the 
reply interpreted as favourable oi* otherwise. 

llio temples to " Miltii Devi” are perhaps ns numerous, or more so than 
those dedicated to Dnuteswari. Of the remaining deities, Bliimscn, or Bliira 
Deo, is the principal. lie is re])rcscntcd by’ a post aboiit four or five feet liigh 
with a knob on the top. 'J’ho first grain of tlio season is always offered to him. 
He is worshipped greatly’ in seasons of drought, when pilgi’imngos nro made to 
certain places, and turmeric, mud, and oil arc smeared over his eftigy. In 
seasons of sickness a small effigy of Dnuteswari is brought from Dantiwurd to 
Jngdalpiir and is there worshipped, atid after the sickness hast abated is sent 
back again. On these occasions it is carried in a palankeen. 

Tlu’oughout the dependency the grossest ignorance ijnd superstition prevail, 
Superstitions. bold the minds of the people, from the highest 

to tho lowest, in miscmblo thraldom. The simple 
and nnsophistiented Gond tribes arc belicvod to bo expert necromancers, and on 
the most intimate footing with oril spirits. Considering their seclusion from 
cirilisod life, their gi'oss ignorance, and tho solitary’ jungles in which they live, 
it is perhaps not to be wondered at that the people invariably impute their inis- 
fortunes to witchcraft. If a man’s bullock dies, bo puts it down to witebevaft ; 
if his crops fail, it is because the land has been boiritcbcd by some one who is 
at enmity with tho owner ; a lingering sickness or painful disease is laid at the 
door of an enemy; and in short every evil that befalls a family, from tho most 
common affairs of everyday life to tho most serious calamity, is thus accounted for. 
in such an nnliappy state of degradation and ignorance it is not surprising 

nairc*G3^*^ SelcctiouB from Records of Gorenuaent of India, Roreign Depaxlmcnt, No. xsxis. 
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that pei'Sons suspected of witchcraft are most cruelly treated. The wonder 
is that many should ho found to confess that they have the power of which they 
are accused. The usual course of procedure, when any one is suspected and 
accused of being a sorcerer, is as follows. On the accused person being aiTCsted, 
a fisherman’s net is wound round his head to prevent his escaping or bewitching 
his guards, and he is at once subjected to the preparatoiy test. Two leaves of 
the pipal tree — one representing him and the other his accusers — are thi’owu 
upon his out-stretched hands j if the leaf in his name fall uppermost he is sup- 
posed to be a suspicious character; if the leaf fall ^th the lower part upwards, 
it is possible that ho may be innocent, and the popular feeling is in his favour. 
The following day the final test is applied j he is sewn into a sack, and, in the 
presence of the heads of the village, his accusers, and his friends, is carried into 
water waist-deep, and let down to the bottom ; if the unhappy man cannot 
struggle up and manage to get into a standing posture with his head above 
water, he is said, after a short pause, to be innocent, and the assembled eldei’s 
quickly direct him to be taken out ; if he manages, however, in his struggles for 
life to raise himself above water, he is adjudged guilty, and brought out to be 
dealt with for .witchcraft. He is then beaten by the crowd, his head is shaved, 
and his front teeth are knocked out with a stone to prevent him from muttering 
incantations. All descriptions of filth are thi'own at him ;'if of good caste, hog’s 
flesh is forced into his mouth; and lastly he is driven out of the country, 
followed by the abuse and execrations of his enlightened fellowmon. Women 
suspected of sorcery have to undergo tie same ordeal ; if found guilty, the same 
punishment is awarded them ; and after being shaved, their hair is attached to 
a tree in some public place. 

BATIA'GARH — An old toivn and fort in the Damoh district, formerly the 
residence of a Mardthll “ A mil,” and the head-qnartors of a considerable tract. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Biak, twenty miles north-west of Damoh. 
There are here a police station and a district post-office. The population is 
about 1,000 souls. 

B ATKA'GARH — A zamfnddri in the Chhindwdrfi district. It joins Harai 
and Sonpfir to the northward and westward, and is bounded on its northern 
face by the district of Narsinghpiir. It hes almost due north of Chhindwdrd, and is 
situated partly on the lofty range of hills that intersects the northem portion of 
the district, running from near A'ddgdon on tho east to A'sir on the western 
border, and thence to Shdhpdr in the Betdl district, and partly on tho lessor 
ranges that intervene between it and the valley of tlie Narbada. It consists 
of eighty-one villages, sixty-fivo of which aro inhabited. The zaminddr, who is 
a Gond by casto, receives an allowance of 960 rupees per annum from govern- 
ment in commutation of rights formerly enjoyed by him, from which is deducted 
a quit-rent of twenty rupees. 

• BAURGABH — A hiU in tho Jabalpdr district, situated to the south-west of 
Jabalpdr, rising about 500 foot above the valley. It is formed of schistose 
quartzite, and is separated from the general range of trsip hills by a nan*ow 
gorofo. Coal is found in the neighbourhood. ITiis hill must not bo mistaken 
for another of the same name thirty-threo miles south of Hoshangdbdd. 

BAURGABH — An isolated granite (or granitoid) hill near Shdhpdr in tho 
Betdl district, some twenty-five miles north-west of Betdl. It is abruptly 
scarped on all sides but one, and has tho ruins of an old fort on the top, 
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BAUHGARD— A forest rflugo on the norllicrn border of tlioBctfil district, 
ofabotifc one hundred square miles in extent, and contuiniug some fine tcakand 
oilier timber. 

BA'ZA'EOA'ON— A village la the Jfdgpiir district, Kituiitcd in a vcij 
nictnrosquo country about tiVenty-live railcS west of Kngplir, on the old road 
to Bisndr and Amriloll.' It doluahits irtahlly of one long broad street lujing 
the road on cncli aide. The litfdscs arc ref/tarknbly good and substantial, acd 
the whole place is dead lidd iVell kept. TIte immber of inhabitants is 1,993, 
mostly dopendedt on trading. Many of these trndors nro Jains. Linng on 
the great road to Beriir and Bontba)*, they were ia former days uhlo to forestall 
the Mgpdr traders, and taking advantage .of the tluctimtions of the inarkls, 
to make their own terms with the Bnnjdrd tiliidlJs bringing salt ami other 
merchandise to Ndgpdr. Since the ojfciting of the milway the importance of 
the through trafBc by this— tlio *' Utsiiffr route”— has greatly fallen oil. An 
excellent building for police, a grio'd schoob house, nml other inunicipnl works 
have recently boon constructed hy the mnnicipnlity. On the west side of the 
town a very lino irtnsonry reservoir was mtidc about tjvciitj'-throc j'cars ago hy 
the father .of Eiinejl Niiik, the pVcsoift pVopriotor of Biiziirgiion. The grove on 
its embankment is a favonrito cricntd]iSng place for IJnnjfinis and travellers. 
There is a fork on the south side of the village, built rilioul sixty years ago bj 
Dvfirkojt Niiik, a commander of 6,000 mercenaries, and commissary general 
under IWjfi Jiinojl of Niigpiir^ who nlso founded the town. Ilis grandson 
Gnurdjf succeeded to his lands arid honodns. ItunojI Nftik, the pVesent leprc* 
sentative of the fnndly, receives n {fensiod from government. 

BEL — A river rising in the high plateau of Mnlt.^i in the Uctill district, 
and ode of the chief nfUncuts of the Katihfin. 

Bela' (VeiiA)— An agricitUdml toVii in tltd NiigpAr district/ ton miles 
south of Borl on the loft bank of tlio river Wnnfi. It is wntbin three miles of the 
borders ^of the AVardlid district; The popnintiod numbers 5,092. The lonil 
committe’d have recently constructed hero two fine “baolfs,” scliool, and ]>oIi«> 
buildirigd; Strong plain cottdU cloth is made rit, and exported from BelS ; 
and "gunny,'” the fabric of which the Banjdrtis’ paths arc m'adcy is also I'jrgsly 
manufactured. The town, according to the local tmditions, avns founded in the 
time ofthe GauKs. The fort w'ris built by one Hflf Singh Cluiudharf, a Intg® 
landholder in these p.arts, whose dc-scendants arc still uiulguzdrs of llcld, n®® 
tVas twice destroyed dirring the Pindhfiri troubled; 

BELQNA'— A town in tlio' Ndgpdr district, situated foifr' miles north-east 
ef Mowdrand fiity-'six miles from Ndgpfir, on tlin banks of a .small tributary^ of 
tho Wardlifl. The houses are gcneridly poor. The surroundiiig country is rich, 
and tho population, which is purely agricultural, numbers' 3,492 persons. 
Since octroi has b'ooii levied hetb som'e improvements have been taken in hand 
by the lo'cal comtirfittee, and Belonfl n6NV has its school, market-place, and 

BELPA'N— A sniall village in the BilflsptSr district, situated fifteen miles 
west of Bildspi'ir. It ts' holioVed that d natural spring here, called “Narbndd, ” 
IS an emanation from! the source of the great Narha'dd at Amarkantak. Some 
centuries ugo, the legend runs, a dev^ont Brdhman resided at Belpdn, who at an 
advanced was b’enstant in his pilgrimages to Amorkantak. Though his sight 
was dimmed with ycaVs, an'd LSs body was weak and emaciated, he still persisted 
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in these journeys, in the face of all the sufferings and inconveniences they 
entaUed. As a reward, this spring was opened near his own residence, and he 
was informed that it issued from the great Narbadfi. A temple was tbpiT> built 
near the spring, and a large reservoir constructed. Subsequently the Edjd of 
Eatanpdr endowed the temple with the revenues of the Belpdu village, which was 
granted rent-free to the descendants of the devout Brdhman. The Mardthds 
upheld the grant, which continues to be enjoyed under the British government. 

BELPATHA'R — A. village in the Jabalpdr district near Jhdnsighdt, at 
which the viaduct of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway crosses the Narbadd. 

BBMAEiAM— A block of teak forest belonging to the group described 
under the article Ahlri.” 


BENP — A town in the Bhanddra district, situated on the Waingangd, about 
fifty miles north-east of Bhanddra. It contains 534 houses, with a population 
of 2,569 souls. There is here a small trade in cotton-cloth locaffy manufac- 
tured j and the dyers of Beni are noted for the excellence of their colours and 
of their patterns for carpets, &c. There are a small government school and a 
police outpost in the town. The site is well raised and open, and the climate 
is considered healthy. 


BEEIA^— A market-town in the Nimdr district, about twenly-eight miles 
N.E. of Khandwd, containing 1,200 inhabitants. It was founded in the time 
of the Ghori dynasty of Mdlwd. A large reservoir was then constructed at 
Ldchord, about two miles south of the town. It had long been breached and 
useless, when Captain French, political agent, repaired it in a.d. 1846. It now 
irrigates about two hundred acres of land, and supplies the town with abundance 
of pure water. There are here a police station-house and government school j and 
a weekly market is held on Sundays. Among the inhabitants are a good many 
Jain merchants, who are building a handsome temple in their peculiar stylo. 

BERKBLEEP— A small village in the Damoh district on the right bank 
of the SonSr, and on the high road to Sdgar from Damoh. The encamping- 
ground on the banks of the river is good. 

BETU'L (Baitool) — 
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A district lying entirely in the hill country, comprising the westernmost 

General description. plateau. Beyond its 

western border the Berar country begins. On the 
north it is bounded along its whole length by the Hoshangdbdd district and the 
Makrdi territory, and on the east by Chhindwdrd j while of its southern border 
the eastern half touches the Ndgpdr district, and the western half marches with 
Berdr.^ It is situated between 21° 20' and 22° 35' of north latitude, and 
77° 20' and 78° 35' of east longitude; and has a mean elevation above the sea of 
about 2,000 feet, though some points of course are much higher, reaching to little 
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sliorfc of 8,700 feet abovo tlio soa level. Essentially n liigliland tract, bat po?. 
sossinff every variety of external feature, it divides itsolf iiaturnlly into several 
distinct portions, differing both iu outward apjiearanco, character of soil, and 
geological formation. Tho chief toivn of Boldl is centricnlly situated, and lies ia 
a level basin of rich soil, traversed by tho perennial streams of tho JlochnS and 
Sdmpnii, and shut in hy abrupt linos of stony hills on nil sides but the west, wliare 
it is bounded by tho deep valley of tho TaptI, clothed on cither side with dense 
jungle. This tract is almost entirely under cultivation, and is studded iritli 
numerous and thriving rilkgc communities. To tho south lies n rolling plateau 
of basaltic formation, nitk the sacred town of Mnltdf, and the springs of the river 
Taptl at its highest point, — extending over tho whole of the southem face ofthe 
distirict, and finally merging into tho wild and broken lino of gbdts which lead 
down to tho lower country of tho plains. This part of tho district consists of a 
succession of stony ridges of trap-rock, enclosing vnllej's or basins of fertile soil 
of very varying extent and capabilities, to wlricb tho cultivation is mostlj 
confined, except where tbo shallow soil on tbo tops of tho hills has been turned to 
account. Tho wholo of the culturablc soil has now boon taken up ; there are hot 
few trees ; and tho gonoRil aspect is bare and nninnting. To the north of 
Betdl there lies a tract of poor country, tliinl}' inhabited, and sparsely cultivated, 
terminating in tbo main cliniii of tbo Sdtpurd hills, beyond which a considerable 
fall takes place in the general level of tho country. * North again lies an irre- 
gular plain of sandstone formation, having in places tho appearance of a vast 
park, well wooded, but with a scanty population, and little cultivated land, innd 
of it being virtually unfit for tbo 'plough. To tbo extreme north the district is 
bounded by a line of bills which rise abruptly out of tho groat plain of the 
Norbndd valley. Tho western portion of this tract is a mass of hill and jnugle, 
inhabited almost wholly by Gonds and ICnrkds. It has but n few hamlets, 
isolated by long tracts of waste land, and when seen from tlic top of some 
neighbouring hill presents tho appearance of a vast unbroken wilderness. 


The principal rivers of tiro district arc the Tapti, tho Wardlrd, the Bel, 
the Hachnd, the Sdmpnd, and the Momn. Tho first throe of these rise ia the 
high plateau of hlultfii, which thus sends its waters both to tho wcstcra 
and eastern coasts. Tho Tawd rises in Chhindwdrd, and flowing, for a short 
distance only, through tho north-east corner of this district, oventnnlly joins 
tho Norbadd above Hoshangdbdd. Those aro tho only rivers of any size j bnt 
thrwghout the district, and more especially in tho Multd! and A'tncr pargouas 
amid the trap formation, there are a number of smaller streams wbich retain- 
water in places all tbo year round. Some use is made of these for irrigation. 

Wnncis main roads * radiate from the centre of 

tho ^strict — 


/o\ Badniir (BetrSl) towards NdgptSr j partially hridgod. 

w « towards Hoshangdbdd j bridged tho wholo way. 

t") w M towards Mi’iu via Hardd. 

I*) » n towards Ellichpdr and Badnerdj partially bridged. 

\“) , i> towards Chhindwdrd. 

arts can travel at all seasons of the year on the above five roads. 

■fhere is also a branch road from Shdhpdr towards Sohdgpdr. 


* See Appendix A. 
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The only high-level plateau is on the hill of KMmM, in the south-west 

corner of the district. This forms part of a range 
adjoining the hills of Gdwalgarh and Chikaldd in 
Berdrj and attains a height in places of 3^700 feet above the sea. It is almost out 
of reach of the hot winds, and would no doubt be an agreeable residence during 
the hot season. The present difficulty is the want of water, all efforts to obtain 
well-water having hitherto failed, and all supplies having to bo brought a con- 
siderable distance from the base of the hill. The climato of Bctdl generally, at 
least to Europeans, is fairly salubrious; its height above the plains and the 
neighbourhood of extensive forests moderate the great heat of the sun, and 
render the temperature pleasant throughout the greater part of tho year. During 
the cold season the thermometer at night continually falls to several degrees 
below the freezing point; little or no hot wind is felt before the end of April, 
and even then it ceases after sunset. The nights in the hot season arc invari- 
ably cool and pleasant. During the monsoon the climato is very damp, and at 
times even cold and raw, thick clouds and mist enveloping the sky for many days 
together. The average rainfall is forty inches. In the denser jungles of course 
malaria prevails for months after the cessation of the rains, but the Gonds do 
not appear to suffer much from its effects. Travellers and strangers are, 
however, liable to fever of a severe type at almost all seasons of the year. 
In Appendix B will be found a table of observations taken in 1868. 

The geology of Betdl is very remarkable. Tho appended extracts, from a 

description by Mr. Blanford of the Geological 
“ Survey*, will give a good idea of it : — 

" The tract described consists principally of the upper drainage area 
of the Tapti as distinguished fi'om that of its great 
affluent, thePdmfi. A small portion of the country 
drained by the tributaries of the greater Tawd, and therefore within tbs' 
Narbadd watershed, is also included. ****** 

"All the southern and western portions of this area are of trap. Around 
Betdl, and for some distance west of that town, 
infra-trappean rooks are met with. * * South 
of this (the Tawd valley) is a belt of high ground upon which Betdl stands. 
To the north this is composed of metamorphic rocks; to the south all is trap. 

" The boundary of these rocks from A'mld to Sohdgpdr and thence 
westward south of Betdl is natural and not faulted. Its features are well 
marked, the traps rising in a continuous range, flat-topped, as usual, to the 
south, while the very granitoid metamorpbios either occupy a level plain or 
form isolated hills and short ranges. Upon some of the latter outliers of trap 
occur, but they are of no great size. At one spot there is a small patch of 
conglomerate between the base of the trap and the metamorphics. Gneiss, 
rather less granitoid than further east, but still highly crystalline, forms tho 
hills stretching across to the north of the civil station of Badndr. Some 
crystalline limestone was found in them, but it was so much intermixed with 
felspar as to be useless for burning into lime. 


" The highly cultivated plain of Betdl is composed of a thick alluvial 
deposit, entirely devoid of black soiLf It is traversed by the upper portion 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi. part 3, pp. 108^. 
t This is one of numerous instances in which the boundary of the traps is the boundary of 
the black soil also. 
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of tho Maclin/J river, n tributary of tlio Taw(5. Tbo niiigo of low trap hills 
already montionod bound tliia valley to tlio south, and form, in fact, the 
parting ridgo between its drainage and that of tho Tapti, 

"Along this low scarp the beds of trap nro in part horizontal, mother 
places they havo a very low sottthem dip. For soino distanco along the 
i-ango tliero is a bod, and in places probably two bods of intertrappean 
sodimontary deposits, abounding in fossils. Tho most eastern loenlify 
where this is seen is east of Baydvradi ; beyond that to tho eastward the 
intertrappean band probably tliins out. Au iinfosBilifcrons cnlcarcoos ma?3 
was met with near Khfipd, still further cast, but it was at a higher level, 
and, if belonging to an intertrappean bed, must have been part of n distinct 
stratum from that seen at Baydwadl. About Sobfi^i'ir and further cast no 
trace of any intertrappean bod could bo fonnd. Tho fossfliferous bed is 
best exposed near the villago of Lohdrl, and on the sides of tho road from 
Betdl to Dbolnn and Jfausdd. At tho top of tho ghdt, upon this rotid, there 
aro many scattered fragments containing sbclla, wood, cypridcs, &c., Imt 
no bed is scon in place. On tbc face of the hill, bowover, a few feet bclmv 
tho top there is a bod scarcely distingnisbablo in miiicml cbnractor from 
tho trap, from tho debris of which it appears to have been composed, bat 
abounding in fossils, especially phym prinsepii, fymm’o,pn?!idni(i, ralreli?, 
and plants. Lower down there is a thin band of very silicions rode 
rcsombling homstonc, also abounding in shells. It is not quite clc.ir that 
this bed is distinct from tho upper one, but it has much the appearance of 
being so, and it is highly probable that tho fragments found on the top of Iho 
ghdt aro from n still higher bed. 

"Tho principal sodimontary band was scon in place at Snrgdon, and 
traced by fragments further. Tho same or another occurs also south of 
Kerf, on tho road leading south to thoTaptf (tho Betdl and Ellichpdrroad), 
and again south of tho river, near tho top of tho ghdt,. ascending to tho 
tableland. It abounds in fossils everywbero. ’ 

“ Tho traps south of Botdl nro mostly horizontal nntil fhe neighbour- 
hood of tho scarp at tho vorgo of tho Bordr plain. 

" To tho west of Botill tho mctaniorpluc rocks disjippcar gradually 
beneath tho trap, not hoing all covered up at onco ns to the south, but 
stretcUng in valley far within tho trap hills. Between tho two series also in 
thw direction^ conglomerates and sandstones nro met with, n'lncli represent 
similar bods in the Dhiir forest and olsewbero, and are almost certainly 
representatives of tbo B(igb beds. 

" Conuncncing nortb-wost of Botill tbo sandstono represented on the 
very edgo of Mr. Modlicott’s map near Xoprdbuni is about 100 feet thick, 
coarse, and conglomeritic in part, and resembling that on tho top of 
l^tanmnl hill, north of Chotfi Uddpfir, and that of tho Dlidr forest. lake 
them it contains small pebbles of rod jnspor. It forms near Koprdbfmi, 
a small plain on tbe top of a riso of metnmorpbic rock. It is represented 
byMr.Medlieott ns Mnhddcva — a circnmstanco which is in favour of the 
identification of that formation with tho cretaceous bods of Bdgli. 

, CliikH, south-east of Kopidbiini, there is no sandstono at tho 

Site of tho present villago, and trap rests directly upon tho metamorphics. 
nst south, however, at the old site tho sandstono recurs, and extends 
away to tho south towards Alampdr, east of whidi villago it becomes much 
iCKor, and covers a tract of country extending for about three miles along 
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tho CluchoU and Bctill road. Very little, liowever, is seen at the surface. 
A Tvoll at Alampiir, sank just south of tlio road, passed through a few feet 
of trap, and was then dug for nt least twenty-five feet through argillaceous 
sandstone, bright bxiok-red in colour, but in part mottled with white and 
lilac. The greater part of tho sandstone is coarse and congloracritic, but 
argillaceous bands, red or purple in colour, occur occasionally.* Soino of 
the sandstones aro hard, massive, and white in colour, like those of Sdlhaldi 
in Bcrdr. The whole thiclcncss must bo considerable. * * ^Tio areas of 
sandstone and motamorphics aro in reality dotted over with outliers of the 
higher formations, and tho lower beds are exposed frequently within tho 
main boundary of tho traps. 

" There must bo a great thickness of sandstone in tho valley of Kliattfi- 
pdn{ and Ediamdptir. The beds arc ma'ssivo, but still distinctly bedded, 
and have a general dip to the south. On the hills south-west of Khattd- 
pdni a compaintively thin band of horizontal conglomerate is alone met 
with. This is in favour of tho Khattdpdni sandstones being something 
distinct. Similar beds to tho last, and with tho same close resemblance to 
the conglomerates of Chiklf, arc traced between tho traps and meta- 
morphics south of tho Taptf . They arc constantly conglomoritic, containing 
pebbles of various coloured quartzites, red jasper, &c. They are not fels- 
pathic, nor do they contain calcareous or ferruginous concretions. At Bori 
close to tho road lending through Jin to Kfri some of the sandstone is so 
much mixed with silica as to be in part converted into chert. This has been 
shown to bo a common character in tho Biigh and Lamct.'I bods. 

" There is a peculiar inlicr of motamorphics and sandstone exposed in 
tlio Tnpti south-west of BetiU. To the north about Chikli, Alnmpiir, &c. 
the traps arc horizontal, but they roll over to the south just north of the 
river, 'and tho lower rooks are for the most part concealed by them. Tho 
Taptf, however, runs in a deep narrow gorge, in tho bottom of which tho 
infratoppean rocks aro exposed again. At the eastern extremity, w'hich 
is near JCfrf, no sandstone occurs, but ofow’ miles to the west it comes in, 
and continues to be exposed further to the west than tho motamorphics 
arc. On tho road from Bctdl to Ellichplir this trough of mctaraoi'phic 
rocks is crossed, and the base of tho trap south of tho river appears to bo 
decidedly lower than to the north, showing tho sharp southern dip of tho 
base of tho traps. Here the river runs from east to west, but a little higher 
up it runs from the south, and just above tho turn tho traps alone occur in 
the river bod, tho top of the motamorphics having dipped under them.” 

Tho most important outcrops of coal in this district will he found thus 
, described in tho Memoirs of tho Geological 

““ ■ Survey of India, Vol. II. Part 2, p. 268 : — 

" 2. SuL'i Nala — Only strings throe or four inches thick occur, as 
noted by Mr. Mcdlicott. 

" 3. About two miles cast of Shilhplir, in tho Machnil river, a scam two 
feet three inches thick is seeft associated with shale, and a lower scam three 
inches thick, ns abovo mentioned. Tho upper scam can be traced for a 
short distance, about ono hundred yards. 

" 4. HardanpUr, on tho Machnfi — ^Mr. Mcdlicott saw two scams hero; 
ono was probably concealed by sand at tho time of mj’’ visit, but it was only 
six inches thick; tho other amounts to three feet in places, but is extremely 

♦ It is possible that these rocks may he the same as those of Kamthi near Nfigpflr. 
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variable. The roof is again coarse sandstone. The seam is seen for several 
yards along the south (right) bank of the stream, but is not seen vfhere, 
if continuous, it should recur on the north bank. It is possible that 
there may be a fault, hut I could find no indication of one ; it appeared to 
me that the associated sandstone reappeared without the coal seam, andmy 
impression was that the latter had thinned out and vanished completely. 

"5. Eawandeo, on the TawS river — A. careful description and a 
measm*ed section of this locality are ^ven by Mr. Medlicott at page 154 of 
the Memoirs ; yet such changes have been produced by the stream in ten 
years that I had much difficulty in recognising several of the beds. I 
believe the rocks in the upper part of the section to he better exposed on 
the whole now than they were in 1855, while the lower portion is now 
comparatively concealed. I counted eleven outcrops of coal, Mr. Medlicott 
thirteen, of which he considers several to be repetitions caused by small 
faults. At the same time ho mentions that there was no clear evidence of 
faulting, and I certainly do not think there is any in*the upper part of the 
section, and I think, so far as the number of seams exposed is concerned, 
that he has underrated the resources of the spot rather than otherwise. 
Some of the coal is of excellent quality, and one or two seams are four feet 
thick, in places at all events. 

" On the other hand the roof is frequently, though not always, coarse 
sandstone. The seams are not of even thickness throughout, some, per- 
haps all, being very variable. Most of them are only seen for a few feet, .and 
in only two cases could I trace them the whole distance across the river. One 
so traced varied but slightly in thickness, being about one foot to one footthree 
inches ; the other was two feet thick on one bank of tbe stream and gradn- 
ally thinned away, vanishing completely before reaching the other bank, less 
than fifty yards distant. Both these seams were associated with fla^ and 
shales. 


"It will thus he seen that, except at B/iwandeo, not 
knoavn to occur exceeding three feet in thickness, and I doubt if any seam 
of that thickness can be profitably mined in India. I am aware that much 
thinner seams are worked in England, some, I believe, not exceeding eighteen 
inches, though that is exceptional. But in England there are three advan- 
tages at least which are wanting in India. These are — 1, A large local 
demand. 2, Excellence of quality. 3, A skilled mining population.” 

The forests are very extensive, the whole uncleared region occupying 
Forests. some 700 square miles. Five of the host timber- 

hearing tracts have been reserved by the govom- 
ment ; they contain a vast quantity of young teak, with some fine trees ; some 
magnificent silj {pentaptera glabra), kawd {pentaptem arjuna), shfsham 
{clalbergia latifolia), sdlai {boswcllia ihuriferd), and other good timber trees. The 
unreserved wastes have been divided into lots of 3,000 acres, for sale or grant 
on clearance leases. The woods are under the management of the district 
authorities, and are guarded by the forest law. 


Of the history of the district we know nothing until we come to quite 
Historj'. recent times. We do indeed know that the dis- 

fnn,. • j. o ni'isb have been the centre of tlio first of the 

kingdoms of Kherld, Deogarh, Mandla, and Ohdndd, but 

■R'lioS' i** Parishta, no historical information ns to the 

JViierJa kingdom remains. 
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Tlio following particulars regarding tlie IvlierW Gond dynasty arc taken 
from Farishtii,* Thcho princes are first mentioned in 1398, when they arc 
said to linvc had great wealth and power, being })Osscsscd of all the liilJs of 
Gondwiiim and other countries. About that year Narsinjjh T'ai of KliorM invaded 
Hen'ir, but was defeated by Firoz Slitlli, the Thihnmni king, 'IVenty j-ears 
afterwards Kherla was invaded by Snltun Jloshang yiililiof JItllwiI, andrcduccd 
to the position of a dependency on tlmt kingdom. About 1‘127 the Ittijd of 
KlicrW invoked tlic n'?«islanco of the Bahtnani kings against lloslinng Slidb of 
^falivd, who was defeated, nndliad to withdraw into bis o^^l territories. Six 
years later, however, in M:J3 the ildlwil prince, taking advantage of the war 
between the kings of Giijarilt and the Jlcccan, again invaded Klierhl, and 
entirely reduced the fortrc'-s and its dependent temtorics. 'I’his con(|ucst was 
recognised by the Biiiminni king on the condition that bis claim to Bordr should 
thenceforward stand unquestioned. For Ihirly-foiir j'cars Khcrid roniained 
undisturbedly in the possession of the kings of Malw.d, but in ]‘1G7 it was 
again hesiegod and taken h}- the Bdhmnnf power. It was, however, restored b 3 ’- 
treaty on the former conditions. A centurj' afterwards the kingdom of Altilwd 
became incorporated into the dominion.s of the Umpcror of Belhi. 

It is said that a GauH power supplanted the ancient Gond d)'nast 3 *, and 
that it ng!»in yielded to a second Gond nphcavnl. Be this ns it iimy, it is not 
until the commencement of the eighteenth conliiry tlmt we touch ujion history 
at .all. At this time (x.n. 1703j iho Musalmdii convert Gond lldj.d Bakht 
Btilnnd reigned at Iloogarli, in the present Chhindwani district, and possessed 
the whole of the Kilgpdr country* below the ghiits. He was suceccdcd bj' Clidnd 
Snltdn, who had two sons, the elder, Biirhdn .Sh.dhjnnd the second, Akbar Slidli. 
When Clidnd Sultiln died in 1739, lbc.«o two boys being v'erj* yonng, Wali 
Shdh, an illogitimatc son of Clidnd Sultan, usurped the throne. The boj’s* 
mother then applied to Baglioji Bbonsld; the Mnrdtbd ruler of Bertir, for nssist- 
aiicc j he came with an Jinny, killed Wall Slnih, released the hoys, and put 
them both on the throne on tJicir promising to jiay him half the revenue of 
their kingdom. Bnghoji then retired to Berdr, hut received half the rovonuo 
of the lleogarh kingdom, according to .ngrccmcnl, until a.p. 1712. 

In 1 7‘13 Burhiln .Sh.^ih and Akbar Rliiili quarrelled, on which the Goiuls rose in 
rebellion and plundered the country for a whole j'cnr, but were put domi by 
Bagbojf, who being again called in, supported Burbfm Shiib and ox|icllcd Akbar 
SliSli. Soon after lie (llngliojl) removed Biirlitiu Sbfib to Ntigpiir ; and tliougli 
tlio country’ above the gb.^ts was for some time loll under the nomiiml antliorifcy 
of the Gond rtijii, yet the eastern part at any rate was virtually .annexed to the 
kingdom of tlio Bhonslds. 

In A. I). 1818, after tliodofctit and flight of A'pfi Stiliib, this district formed 
part of the territory ceded to (ho British for pnj'mcnt of (ho contingent, and by 
the treaty of 182G it was formally incoqiorated with the Britisli possessions. 
Dcbiclimcnls of British troops wore stationed at Miiltiit, Botiil, and Shfihpiir in 
1818, in order to cut ofi’ A'pd Siihib’s escape w’cstwnrd from Pnclunnrf, but bo 
passed the lino and got off. A military force was quartered at Bctitl until 
Juno 18G2. 

The entire population nomunlcd at llic cousns of 1 860 to 258,335 souls, and as 
the area of the district is about <1,118 square miles, 
. (bis gives an avo ragemto of about G2<7 lo the 

• Dripg’s rntisliln, Ed. 18!29, vol, ii. pp. 371^7., <107 Jf, <1/9 ; vol. iv. pp. 178, 180, 18, 't, 

228 jr. 
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square mile. In Mnltlll, Lowover, tlio population mto is as high ns 119 to tho 
square mile, while in tlio forost reserves and other waste tracts there are often not 
more than four or five human hoings in a similar area. 

Of the anricnltural community tho prevalent casto arc tho MardthlL Knnhis. 
They occupy tho southern parts of tho district, and ori^nlly emigrated from 
Nfigpdr and Berfir. Distinct from them are tho Pnrdcsl, or foreign Kunnis, a 
race from Upper India speaking tho Ejndustdni languogo; theso are confined to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Betdl, whither they immigrated under tho 
grandfather of tho present proprietor of Betdl, Tezi Singh. 

Besides the Pardesi Knrrais above noticed, there are tho Desi or Dholwar 
Kunbis, who also speak tho Hinduatdni language. These aro chiefly confined to 
a few villages of tho small tdluka of Edmpdr. Nest to tho Kunbis in point of 
nvunhers come the Bhoyars, a race said to havo como originally from Upper 
India; they are hard-working and indnstrions cultivators, thoroughly alive to . 
the advantages of irrigation, and generally expending much labour and capital 
in the sinking of wells. They are unfortunately addicted to drink, which is 
said to have led many of thorn into debt and difficnltics. They are settled 
chiefly in the Multdf pargana. Btypnts are found in the hlultdi pargano, 
in tho villages adjoining tho Chhiudwdrd district, and also in some few of the 
villages of the A'tner pargana in the south. Their numbers aro very inconsi- 
derable. Tho most skilful cultivators are tho Mdlis; asprinkling of these is to 
he fonnd thronghont the whole of tlie open parts of tho district. Eirdrs aro 
the next in importance of the ngrionltaral community, and aro about equal in 
numbers to the Mdlis, and are also distributed more or loss all over tho district. 
As regards social status they aro inferior to the abovomontioned castes, 
who maintain a general feeling of social equality, though, of course, keeping 
completely apart in all ceremonial observances. They are hard-worldng 
and industrious ; but tho majority of them aro poor, and not very good 
cultivators. 

The other numerous classes, besides tho a^culturists proper, aroTcKs 
(oil-pres3Qi's),Kaldl8 (distillors), Musalmdns, and Brdhmans; those two last live 
chiefly in tho larger villages ; Gaulis, pastoral inhabitants of those upland regions, 
who live by flocks and herds, and by occasional tillage j a low casto Hindd 
tribe called Eagars ; Gdrpagdrfs, whose profession it is to avert hail j and the 
usual miscellaneous society of artisans, shopkeepers, and religious sectariaus. 
The hill tribes of Gonds and Eurkds demand separate notice, though it must ' 
necessarily be short. 

Tho Gonds are fonnd in all the wild and jungle villages, and also in somo 

of the more open ones, where they live chiefly by 
Abonginaltnbes. manual labour in tho fields, following the plough 
or tending cattle. 

The Knrkfls are almost entirely confined to a few tilukas of the Siuligarh 
pargana, which belong to a Kurkd proprietor, Gend£ Patel. Somo of them 
are very mdustrious in the cultivation of rice, but the majority of them aro 
wry similar to tho Gonds in character and disposition. Neither elnss has any 
JUea or wish beyond Kving from hand to month; and thus taking no thought 

obliged to put up with little food’ and 
* ««« ^ J ^ favourite mode of livelihood is by enttine grass and 

wood, which they sell in the nearest market ; but they also carry on a little 
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agriculture, chiefly in the method termed d/ihyii. The two tribes are clearly 
distinct one from tho other. The Qonds have a religion and language of their 
o^vn. They are subdivided into about twenty tribes ; and they count twelve 
and a half religions sects, tho separating characteristic being the number of 
gods worshipped by each. Seven is tho number most usually adored. Tho 
lowest caste of all worships any number of gods, and indeed anytliing having 
boon loft out (according to popular tradition) when the formal distribution of 
deities to each sect orginally took plnco. 

Births and marriages are celebrated by certain curious and peculiar 
customs, and a suitor will serve for his wife during a stated number of years 
after the manner of Jacob. As a rule they bury their dead, and sometimes kill a 
cow over tho grave ; but tho more prosperous families now occasionally burn 
their dead according to tho custom of the Hindiis, whoso ancient and exclusive 
rites are invariably imitated by the outcast tribes ns they rise in tho scale of 
civilisation. There is some tendency to suppose for tho Gonds a Scythian 
origin,— to view fliem as the stranded waif of some of tho Scythian immigra- 
tions, which undoubtedly poneti'atcd very far into India at a period antecedent 
to tho Christian era, Tho language has certainly some intermixture mth Tiimil ; 
but this may have been subsequently acquired. Tho religion of tho Kurkfls, 
or htuwAsfs, is essentially different from that of tho Gonds, being imitative 
of Uinddism. They worship tho Hindd Mahfidova, the Sun, and Ddld Deo. 
'J'hoy do not touch co^v’s flesh, and ^vill neither cat nor drink with the Gonds. 
They worship their ancestora, ns do also the Gonds. 'fliey have no priesthood, 
by class or profession, and their ceremonies arc porfomed by tho oldors of tho 
family. Tho rites at births and mnrriagos differ from those of tho Gonds, 
except in the matter of drinking-bouts, which aro religiously held on such 
occasions in either tribe. The Irish practice of waking tho dead, or something 
like it, is also common to tho funeral rites both of Gonds and Kurkds. The 
latter sometimes bury, and sometimes burn, burial being probably tlie more 
ancient custom, ns in every nation. Tho Kurkd language is said to have some 
affinity with tho Santhdlf and Uriya; it has no connection w'hatovor with the 
Gond, although tho habits of life of tho two tribes are much the same, and in 
personal appearance they are not unlike each other. 

Under tho old Marfithfi government each village had its patol, or headman, 
^ ^ ^ who collected the rents from tho tenants, and paid 

them into tho government treasuries, subtracting 
his .authorised percentage. He had also certain powers to decide criminal 
charges, and was tho general arbiter of villago disputes. As long ns tlieso 
duties w*ero satisfactorily performed the office remained in tho family, and thus 
bccamo very frequently hereditary. But tho exactions of tho MarUthil govern- 
ment in its wars at tho beginning of this century di’ovo out tho race of Watan- 
diirs, or hereditary patois, and brought in n swarm of speculating farmers, 
who took tho villages at rack-rents, and who never lasted long. Tho farms 
wore continually changing liands j one man got liold of several villages, and tho 
old Patel merged into tho modern Mttlgnzflr. This state of affairs seems to 
liavo lasted up to 1837, wlion a light sottlemont for tho long period of twenty 
years enabled those wlio then possessed tho estates to hold on and prosper ; 
and it is on these men or their descendants that tho scttlomont just complotod 
has finally conferred proprietary right. Tho present proprietors linvo full 
liberty to dispose ns they will of their land, subject only to tho payment, by 
the possessor, of tho government revenue, and to tho recognition of such 
tenant-right as has been recorded. Many of tho cultivators have certain rights 
7 cre 



of occupuncv, and of holding iifc fixed i-onts under certain couditloiw. All such 
claims have been inquired into and determined iiccording to law and custom. 

The principal agricultural products of the district are wheat and pulses, more 

than thrcc'fourtbs of the open lands being derated 
AgiicHiiurc. those crops. The seed is sown in October, no 

manure is used, and tho fields are very rarely irrigated; the grain ripens early 
in the spring. The autumn harvest is important only in tho hill rillages. 
Cotton is raised, but its cultivation is not well understood ; also jawdrl {millet), 
a little rice, kutki (an inferior vice), kodo (a kind of rye), and other poor grains. 
The ddhya system of cultivation is widely practised by tho hill tribes. A ncwpicco 
of gi’ound, generally on a hill slope or edge of a stream, is selected and cleared 
of all jungle. The surface is then covered over with logs of wood of varying 
size, and these again with smaller brushwood. This work goes on during tho 
hot weather to lot the new-cut wood get properly dry ; jnst before tho rains the 
wood is set fire to and thoroughly burned to ground, and after the first fall of rain 
the seed is scattered among tho ashes; when the ground is steep it is gcnorally 
thrown in a lump along the top of tho plot, and is left to bo washed to its placo 
by the reins. Sugarcane does very well iii llotdl. Tho Otaheito cane was 
introduced many years ago by Colonel Slcemnn; but tho common plant of the 
country is more extensively grosra. It is planted in January and ripens in 
December.* Opium cultivation is carried on oliieily in the hlultdi pargana. The 
sowing usually begins in November; in February tho plant flowers, and the 
pods are ripe about March. The jnieo extracted is e.xported in its r-iw state by 
the merchants, who buy it up and send it to Indoro or elsewhere for manufacture. 
Tho area under cultivation is reckoned at 2,400 acres, wliich are said to give an 
outturn of 180 mnunds of 80 lbs. weight. 

Tho district is divided for revenue purposes into two tahsils— 5Iult^( 

subdivisioiw. f . 

station circles of Multfn, Bctul, A tner, Shalipiir, 

Situligarh or Chioholi, and Bordilii, and twenty-two outposts. Multai aud 
Bordihf aro within tho Multai tahsil, and tho other four in tho Bctiil tahsil. 
The revenues for 1868-69 are us follows : — land revenue, Bs. 1,91,592; excise, 
Es. 72,188 ; assessed taxes, Rs. 11,367 ; forests, Rs. 12,1 83 ; stamps, Es. 27,436. 
Among the objects of interest may bo mentioned the fort of Kherld, 
Rcmarliablc places. situated on a small isolated hill about four miles 

east of the civil station. This was the scat of 
government under tho Gonds and preceding rulers, and lioncc the district, 
was, until the time of its annexation to the British dominions, known as 
Uie " !^erla Sarkdr.” The local legend is that tho fort was built by a RSja 
Jayapal; and it is more than probable tbat bo and bis family wore Gonds by 
origin. Tho place afterwards fell into the hands of tho Mohammndnns, for 
many parts of ^e buildings now remaining aro unmistakcably tbo offspring of 
loslem art. Tho temple near Bhaisdalii is supposed to be of Buddhist origin, 
and was once ot considerable extent^ as is evidenced by the masses of stone 
ying about. The entrance, and a portion of the pillars of the faqade in front 
01 , OTe still standing, and tho carving in many ports is still wonderfiilly clear, 
lougn probably not much under three hundred years old. Additions have 
i original structure, ns is shown by the introduction of palpable 
com lea into some of the cai’vings, the majority of which aro quite free 

IS cstiJaKteo'mMlndSlo^ about 8,000 acres, and the yield of gur (molasses) 
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from any sncli objectionable subjects- A large pipal tree lias grown out of the 
rear of the building and displaced large portions of the masonry, and has also 
destroyed tho dome. As in all similar buildings in tliis part of India of alike 
age, no cement of anj'- kind was used in uniting the several layers of stone. Tho 
temple near Sdlbaldf is also said to be of Buddhist origin, and is of equal 
antiquity witb that of Bhaisdahi, but is in an even more advanced state of dila- 
pidation. A number of temples of various ages and descriptions of architecture, 
but none of any remarkable beauty as regards ornamentation, are found at 
Multii, surroun&ng the artificial tank at that place, from the centre of which 
tho river Taptf is said to take its rise : hence the reputed sanctity of the locality, 
and the consequent accumulation of temples in its honour. Another collection 
of temples, but of more modern construction, is to bo found at Muktagiri on 
the confines of Beriir and ^vithin ten miles of Bllichpiir. They are clustered 
together on tho side of a hill in the immediate neighbourhood of a considerable 
fall of water ; the site is extremely picturesque, and the place one of considerable 
resort for tho residents of Ellichpdr. Theso temples are all in good order. 
There are also ruins of old forts at Baurgarh and Jlimgarh in the north, 
Siiulfgarh in tho west, and Jctpdr, where was once tho seat of a minor Gond 
dynasty, in tho east. 

APPENDIX A. 

• (BETU'L.) 

I. 

2'he Main Road from Badmlr {BetAt) toioards NtippAr, and information regarding it. 


Bndndr 

• 

srfles. 

Civil station — sardfs in sadar and kothi bnzdr — charitable 
dispensary — cliurcb — dfik bungalow — town and female 
school-houses — sadar distillery — water from river — three 
tanks and numerous wells — police head-quarters, and 
imperial post-office. 

Betiil 

4 

No sarai or covered accommodation for travellers — water 
from river and wells — several large topes of mango trees 
for shelter during dry weather — town police post — chari- 
table dispensary — imperial post-office — Banids put 

travellers up — a patcl has a good garden on the English 
system — vegetables procurable in season — about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Susundrd 

14 

Snrdi — ^watcr from wells — large wllagc — resthouse for 
Europeans. 

Multdl 

• 

28 

Sardi — water from tank and wells— town — 5,000 inhabi- 
tants — police station-house — district post-office — 
cliaritable dispensary — town school— duk bungalow — 
tahsil — imperial post-office. 

Chichendd 

38 

Sardf — water from river Wardhd — supplies cannot be ob- 
tained here for more than two or three people at a time. 
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IV. 


The main Jtoutefiom Badnur {Betut) tmoards Bllichptir and Badnerii, arid 
information regarding it. 


Badndr 

Miles. 

Same as route No. I. 

Klieri 

8 

Police outpost — ^water from wells and tank — supplies from 
the village— a village school-house just built here. 

Jlialdr 

20 

IVatcr from well and tank — a branch road to Bhaisdahi ten 
miles — supplies from the village — a village school-house 
lately built here. 

Gudgaon 

30 

Police outpost — ^water from well — supplies from the 
village — a Tillage lies some distance from the rood, and 
is hidden from view. 

Sa^valmendd 

! 

42 

"Water from river — old police outpost — one or two huts — 
no supplies on spot, must be collected. 

Dhdbd 

1 

52 

Police outpost — road passable for carts from Bhdbd to 
Lokhartalai — ^water from river — an oldmusjid affords 
protection to travellers — a few Gond huts — trade statis- 
tic post. 


V. 

The main Route Road from Badntir (Betil) towards Chhindwird, and information 

regarding it. 


Badniir 

Miles. 

Same as route No. I* 

A'mld 

lG-2 

A good sized village — ^water from tank and wells — village 
school-house — police outpost — supplies plentiful — 

several large villages close by. 


Bordihi 

41 

A large village — ^water from river and wells — supplies 
plentiful — d&k bungalow — sardi — ^police station-house- 



VI. 

Branch Road from Shihpdr towards Sohdgpir, and information regarding it. 



1 

Miles. 


Shdhpdr 


Sec route No. II. 

Dhdnsf 

10 

This is a Banjdrd route — a Mr-weather road has been 
made through the jungle up to Tawd river on the other 
side ; three miles remain to be £nished to meet the road, 
which has been completed from Hoshangdbdd district. 
The portion is much used by carts. 
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APPENDIX B. 

TnMVEltATUUK. 


Thermomtirical Ohserrationx Itificn at ttrtvl in 18C8. 


• 

TticKuoMirrUR. 

ItrUARK. 

In Sliadt. 

In Sun'* mjs. 

Maxi- 

tpum. 

mum. 

Medium 

Maxi- 

mum. 

j Mint- 
innm. 

1 

jMedinm. 

January, 18C8 

78 

47 

1 

62 

i 

i 50 


riiB district is sni 

Febinnry „ 

8G 

44 

65 


1 .*53 


to be cxccsan!- 

March „ 

SI 

S3 

67 

■nl 



Iv dry in the 

April 

no 

67 

88 

119 

68 


liot and eoM 

hiny 

n.*) 

82 

97 

122 

81 

98 

weather, ani 

June „ 

110 

72 

91 

126 

72 

94 

very damp ia 

July „ 

102 

72 

87 

118 

72 

Off 

tbc rains. 

August „ 

88 

71 

79 

118 

72 

95 


September „ 

88 

70 : 

79 

116 

71 

9.3 


October „ 

87 

69 

78 

114 

70 

92 


November „ 

82 

.'52 1 

67 

112 

€0 

86 


December „ 

75 

1 

48 1 

61 

no 

58 

86 



BETU'L (BAITOOL) — A rovcnno snbdinsion or tnhsfl in tbc district of 
Ibo samo name, LnTing an area of 3,IG0sqnnro inilcs, wtli 1,071 villages, and 
a population of 179,381 according to tlio cousus of 18CG. The land revenue for 
the year 1809-70 is Its. 1,21,807. 

BETU'L (BAITOOL) — -A town in tlie district of the same name, situated on 
the Siim^nti nadi, and four miles distant from Bndndr, the district head-quarters. 
It contains 1,212 houses, with a population of 4,4 OG souls, Tlie inhahilaals 
mostly belong to tho Eurmt and Mariithti Brahman castes, and live by 
agncnltnre ; but thero is also a brisk trade in pottery. Tliero are hero two 
schools, a police outpost, an old fort, and an English comolcry, Tho district- 
head-quarters were hero before their removal to Badndr. 

BHADBA — A cUefship in tho Blilfightit district, comprising seventy-eight 
^ages.^ Tlie area is 128 square miles, and the population 16,293 souls, 
ILwty-sii: square miles are under tillage. Tho estate was given by the 
B^adfo ofLdnji at the end of the last century in zamindliri tenure to Zainuddin 
Khan Pathdn, whoso family still retains possession of it. The chief resides in 
Bela, one of villages of tho tfilnka, which is situated about thirty-eight miles 
eouth-eastofBdrhd. ' ° 

BBADRA CHALiAM — ^Tho chief toum of tho estate of tho same name in 
tue Upper Goddvari district. It is situntod on tho banks of the Godlirarl, forty 
muOT from Sironchd and about fifteen from Dnmagudem. This place owes 
old and well-known tompio of Bfimcliandra, which is 
situated on an eminence in the village, and is supposed to have been built abont 
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four hmulrcd ycniy ngo by oiiu ItiMii I’nitislitlia, but bus been ncldcd lo 
nt sub<-cquent jieriocls by various riijits. It con<!ists of one main building 
oovered by a fine dome, and flanked by snudlcr temples on both sides. The 
space in the centre is paved, and there is a stone mnndap, or open flat-roofed 
building, ill front of the chief shrine. The temples are surrounded by a 
high Wall, and from the river-.sidc are entered by a flight of steps. A good 
conp-d'ii’iV of the whole group ma)'' be obtained by ascending the hill close bj', 
from whence also there is a lino view of the village and snrromiding country, 
llcligioiis observances are sujiportcd by a money grant of K'». 13,000 (Haidara- 
b.id currency) per annum. The jewels belonging to the toinplo arc said to bo 
ver\' valuable. There are no manufactures in Blmdrtichallam. The trade con- 
sists chiefly of imports for the population of the to\ni and surrounding villages. 
Small couiitr}' boats come u]i the river as far ns this point from Itajinandri 
and the coast, but aro precluded from proceeding further by' the rocks and 
rapids which form the first barrier of the Godiivari.’*' There 'fs a town school 
and a police outpost here, and the district jiost from Dumagiidom to Ellor 
passes through the town and crosse.s into tho Nizam’s territories. A large fair is 
lield here in April each year, at which about 1 0,000 people assemble from all 
parts of the country, chiefly from tho coast districts. Business to the amount 
of about Ks. 50,000 is done on these occasions in English and country cloth, 
sugar, opium, spices, hardware, il'o. The population is about 2,000, chiefly 
Bnihinans andTelingns. Tho est.ato consists of 137 villagc.s; and the '/amfndarin 
tr.ices her ancestry to Antlp/I Aswa Rtlo, who is said to have obtained the 
grant from tho Emperor of Delhi in A.». 132-1. 

BHAGWA'NPU'K — A \'illngo in tho Chsindd district, seven miles south- 
west of Brahmapurf, possessing a fine irrigation-reservoir. 

BHAINSxV'IvlIAND — A part of tho Kaimilr range of hills, .situated in 
latitude 23® 4b' 55" and longitude 60® 15' 28 ', in tho Slccmanabtid t.shsil of tho 
flubulpilr district. 

BIIATSDAIir — A town in the Botnl district, situated on tho Pilmil, thirty- 
two miles south-west of Badndr. 1 1 is said to have been founded by Piraji Ilaib.it 
Ihio Desmukh, whoso family was once very powerful ; the remnants of a fort, 
erected by' them still exist, and tho town is now owned by them, niero are 
here a police outpost and a government school. The population amounts to 
2,313 souls. 

BUA'MGAHn — A town in the Nimiir district, eight miles cast of 
Khandwit, containing 2,210 inhabitants, chiefly cultivator.s. Rilo Daiilat Singh, 
zamindar of tho Blntmgarh pargana, has a fort here, which was c.iptured and 
burnt by Yaswant Ihio Salu in A.n. I80G. Tliere is also a Hindi school. Prom 
1 lie river Bhfmi close by are taken excellent fish. A weekly market is held 
hero on Sunday. 

BllA'NDAK — Is the eastern pargana of the 'Warord tahsil of tho Chanda 
district, containing an area of about 381 square miles, with 7C villagc.s. It is 
bounded on the north by' tho Chimiir and Garhbori jiarganas, on the oast by tho 
Haw'cli pargana, on tho south by tho Wardhti, and on tho west by' tho 'Waroril 
pargana. By far tho larger jiortion is hill and forest, and it is intersected from 
noilh to south by the Virai and Andhari rivcr.s. In tho vicinity of tho Wardhti 
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black loam prevails, on which cotton and dry crops aro grown j and beyond Ibis 
bolt the soil is sandy or yellow, chiefly producing rice. Bhlindak and Chandan- 
thorll aro tho two largest towns. Tlio population is Mnruthfi, with a mbdwe of 
Tolingas. 

BHA'NDAE — A town 18 miles norlh-wc<t of Ch/inda and about a milo 
west of tlio Southern Eoad. It contains 470 houses, and is a long straggling 
place, spread over a largo extent of ground, and siirrotiudcd, except on tho west, 
by old groves and jungle. Local tradition identifies it with the peat city of 
Bhadruvati, mentioned in tho Malid Blidnit, extending from Bliatjihi on tho we«. 
to tho Jharpat on tho oast j and tho scene of tho battle for tlio Silnikarna horse, 
which ovcntnally was borne away by tbo demi-god Bbimn, for sacrifice by 
Dbarma, tbo king. I’ho arcliitoctnral remains in and nraund Bbiindak are of 
remote antiquity and great intcre.st, among them being the temple-eaves at 
‘Bbfmdak and in tbo Winjbtisanf and Dowfilfi bills, the footprint of Blifma on the 
latter hill, tbo temple of Bbadrfivntf, the site of the king's palace, the bridpe 
over a now dried-up lake, tho ontHnc.s of forts on tbo Winjlilisanf and Dewfila 
hills, and immorons ruined temples and tanks — ^proving tho existence of a great 
city in tho far distant past. Bhfindak now has little trade in itself, but an 
oxtensivo fair assembles hero yearly in February, the transactions at which arc 
very largo. Tho products of tho town -lands aro chiefly pan leaves, turmeric, and 
rice; audtho residents arc mostly Morathfis. Bhfindak has gos’cmTucut schools 
for hoys and girls, a police station-house, a district post-oflieo, and a sanif. 

BHANDA'R— -A Tillage in tho Bdiptir district. It is the head-quarters or 
sanctuary of tho Satntimf Ghamtirs of Clilmttfsgnrh, and camo into importance 
about twonty-soven years ago, when Ghtisi D.ds, tho founder of tho now . faith, 
became proprietor of the village. Ho built in tbo centre a largo square temple* 
like house, and to this place his followers flock ilirco times a year for confession 
and absolution. 

BHANDATIA— 

OOSTEST3. 
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Geology* 67 
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One of tbo five districts comprised in tbo NlJgpiir commissionersbip, of 
General description. which it occupies nearly tho whole of tho eastoru 

' portion. It has an area of about 3,922 square 

miles, and is bounded on tho north by Sconi and Baltightit, on tho south by 
Chuuda, on tho east by^ Efiipdr, and on the west by NlJgpdr. Tho station of 
Bhandara is about tbirty-eigbt mQcs cast of N^gp^^r. Tho district stretches 
northwards for some miles beyond RfimpdiK, and from that point to a village 
called Sowera in tho south the distance is about eighty miles as tho crow flies, 
inulo if a Imo were drawn through tho centro of the district it would measuro 
about mgbty miles direct from east to west. There are few mountains of any 
size within tho district; but the north, norlh»cast, and east are bounded by 
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liills, inliabitod cliiefly by Gonds and other wild tribes. The west and 
nortb-west are comparatively open. Several small ranges — branches of the 
Sdtpurd — ^make their way into the interior of the district^ generally taking 
a southerly direction. Different bluffs and marked elevations in these ranges 
bear the names of tlie villages near which they occur^ but there is no general 
name for the whole. These hills are thickly covered with forest trees and 
bamboos, but they do not contain much valuable timber. Another range of 
hills, about sixty miles in length, skirts the south of the Chdndpdr pargana. 
Their average height is between 300 and 400 feet above the level of the plain, 
and they are known by the name of the Ambdgarh, or Sendurjharl hills. This 
range is clothed with very little timber of any size, bnt it furnishes a fair amount 
of firewood. In addition to the above ranges there are a few detached hills 
worthy of mention, viz. the Baldhf hills, the Kanheri hills, and the Nawegdon 
liills. 

The formation of these hills is mostly granitic and schistose, with here and 

there a range of overlying sandstone. Among 
Geology. certain geological papers on Western India, pub- 

lished in 1857 by the Bombay Government, is an article by Messrs. Hislop and 
Hunter, in which is described the great granitic area within which the whole 
district lies, and which, beginning from Ndgpiir town on the west, is said to 
extend as far east as the Bay of Bengal. The following extracts make up a 
brief sketch of the geological structure of the countiy round the Waingangd : — 

" Graititic and Schistose Hacks . — The plutonic and metamorphio forma- 
tion, the extent of which I shall now briefly indicate, lies chiefly in the east- 
ern portion of our area. It is intersected by the Waingangd for the greater 
part of its course. The tract on the left bank of the river I have had little 
opportunity of exploring, but from the cursory examination I have given 
it, I have reason to believe that there is a large development of granite 
and its allied rocks, including an extensive outburst of porphyry, which 
coincides nearly with the upper portion of the course of the Bdgh river. 
This eruption exhibits crystals of quartz and of white, occasionally red, 
felspar, imbedded in a dark paste of tho same ingredients. On the right 
bank of the Waingangd, in the district near its junction with tho Wardhd, 
the extent of the formation is not so great. It is observed principally in tho 
channel of the Waingangd, though it may also bo traced around the bases of 
the sandstone chains of hills, which it has been tho means of upheaving. 
In both the districts under consideration the general strike of the strata 
is north and south, corresponding with tho direction of tho streams and 
mountain ranges, and in the last-mentioned tho dip is for the most part 
to tho west. But it is on the north that the greatest development of granite 
and crystalline schists occurs. There we may perceive these rocks rising 
to the surface (though it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
others of a different character in the hollows covered up by the deep soil) 
from Ndgpdr north-eastward to the Ldnji hills. 

“ On either side of tho Waingangd we meet with some isolated 
remnants of tho sandstone formation. One of these, but very limited in 
its dimensions, lies on tho banks of tho Seldri, a small stream which joins 
tho Waingangd near the town of Pauni. Another, further down tho river, 
extends for some distance, first on the right bank, and then on the left. 
In the district on tho east of the Waingangd a little sandstone proper is 
8 cro 
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mot wiHi in puichns unions the liilK on tlic wr-t biiuk of lltf GarhvI putl 

Bitgh rirerrf, roncliing liintt ^liihfigaon far north ns A'lngaon,”— 

(ievioijical I^apcn of /«»//«, jip. 2o 1 — SoO. 

Hxtonsiv'c bods of hit- rltn, fiwrlyitig tlio primary rock's, arc found m the 
district about Kuintbil, and arc again aocn near I’aunf, whence they strcldi 
southward in n broad belt far into the Chanda slistriel. 

Tlio cliiof river, and the only one that dors not dry tip in the hot wcatliti:, 
is tlio A\'niiigang/», tvliich runs along the wliolo 
length of the western liordcr of the dbtricl. 
Its most important nflbicnts in tin's dislrirt nr.* llir Ihiwnntlinri, the IJiigh naili, 
tho Knnhun, and the Cliulban. 'llicro an* several other small streams, which 
serve ns affluents to those above ineiitionrd, but they are very insignificant, 
vis. the lYingolf nadi and the Kataugi tiiJlfi, niuning into tbc Bagh nadi, nul 
tlio Slit nadl into the Chnlban. The Sur nadi wnter.s a large tract of land 
immediately north of lihandara, and empties itself into tho \\’’aingai]g.1 only 
about a mile from the alutiou. 'llie Cbnni uadi waters! above a btUidred miles of 
the district, and flowing past Itaniptiili and Knlnnglota, empties it«elf into the 
'Waingnngii at n village called Mnhttigaon, about ten miles soiifli of It/lmpaili. 
Tho Biwantlinrl runs through tho district for about thirty mile.'' of its cou^o, 
and watew nil tho country iininediatcly north of Cliandptir and Ainbagirh, 
reaching tlio W’aing.atiga at a village called ibiper.t, I'ight miles east of GliSndjrar. 
All tho above streams, with the exception of tire Waingnnga, dry up in the hot 
weather. There aro wo town.s of importance on any of them. 

Of the entire area about 1,501) square miles, or more than one-third,.w 
covered with jungle. Tire smaller jungle' are in 

Forests. p.arts of the middle of the district and in the 

Clitiiidpiir pargana. 

Nono of thc.se forests contain iiiniiy valuable timber trees of siinicicnt girth 
for largo buildings, excepting the mhowu (hti.'sio IndfoUa) trees, which air 
jrreservod by tiro people for their blossoms, ns they arc eaten by flic 'poorer 
class, and coiintiy^ liquor is distilled from them. 

Tho vnlnnblo timber trees are — 

1. Teelona r/randis (teak) called riilytl in this distriet, and Saj in 

other parts. 

2. Ptcrocarpxts marsupiwn, called Biwlfi in this district, and in other 

parts Bijesfd. 

3. Dalbergia lalifoUa, called Sims in this district, and in other parts 

Slifsliam. 

4. Pentapiera plahi'a,callcd A'in in this district, and in other parts Siij- 

5. Diospyroa elenum, called Teinrun in this district, nnd in other 

parts Tendfl. 

6. NaueJea cordifolia, called Hnldi in this district, and in other parts 

Harduti. 

7. Conacurpus htifoUa, Dliaurd. 

8. Lagersiramia parvijlora, Sendi, odlcd also Selina in this district, 

and in other parts KuHfi Scjfr. 

9. Baaaia laiifolia, llhowd. 
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TliP jmiglos also yield gnm, medicinal fruits and nuts, edible fniiia, lac and 
liono}*. 'i’he gums considered i ho best for their adhesive qualities and for edible 
jnirjioaoa arc those exuded by the d(u or sdj, dhiiurii, and palds or chintil. The 
paliis tree is also called dliilk in other parts. Tho medicinal fruits are tho liarrfi 
{ierminnlia eJtchulo), bahoril {beUerlc myrohalan), bnibraiig (a medicinal seed, 
like a black popper-corn), and bel (eratava). Thonuts ai’o tho kuchlii (sirychnos 
vtu vomfcri), and bhiliiwd (tvmi'cajyjus anacnrdium). The fruits which are sold in 
the markets' from junglo trees, and which tho poorer class of natives cat, are 
those of the tcndii, achfir or chironjl {ehironjia sapida), {am\{\ [jihylanUnis cm. 
bliai), hhiVivrCi (nenu'carpus tijwcardium), mhow/i (hasnia latifoUa), plum, kiirind/i 
kawnt or kaitha {fnroaia clfpliaiihm), hc\ (eraicova), custard-apple, umbar {fiats 
ylomeraia), and jdniun (xyzyniinn jambohmim). Lac is produced on tbo 
plum, paliis [baira frondnsa), pipal {jichs rcligiosa,) , and tlio pfprl (the small- 
leafcd pfpal) trees. 

Bees settle on all descriptions of trees, and on rocks, whore they form 
their hives and gather honey. TIic men who generally take down honeycombs 
;ind gather other jungle-produce aro Goiids. 

A little gold is found in the bod of tbo Son uadi, but hardly repays the 
trouble of searching for ft, ns oven after cleaning 
* ‘ ■ it is somewhat impure, and only fctclios from ton 

to twelve rupees a tofii. Tho separation of the particles of gold from tho sand 
and dirt is effected by' washing, and subsequeut application of quicksilver. 
Iron is found to some extent, and the supply is not only sufficient for tbo 
local demand, but also constitutes an nrticlo of export. TIjo chief mines 
arc situated in the parganas of Clrindpdr, Tirorti, and Pratfipgarh, tbo best 
being that obtained from CluJndpdr. Tho mines are mcro pits, being 
goncrnlly only ten or Wclvo feet in depth; and the vortical clay-furnaces 
for smelting the oro are very primitivo nnd inefficient, requiring a great deal 
of time nnd trouble to produce a very small result. Tlio people usually engaged 
in this laborious work aro Gonds, Gofirfis, Pardlifins, nnd Dbimars, from whom 
tho iniddle-mcu purchase tho rough iron slabs. Tbo iron obtained from tbo 
mines at A'grl and Ainbtijbari in tbo Chfindpiir pargnna is reported to ho very 
tough nnd mnllcnhlc. Gorii, a kind of red ochre, is found in the Sfdctckrf 
tract of tho Bfdaghfit district, and is used to some extent in this district for 
staining wood nnd dyeing cloth. Of stone for masonry, tho latorilo, shale, 
and sandstone are found all over tho district, though tbo largest quarries exist 
near Bhandfira, at Korambi, nnd in tho Bnlfihi hills. Hone-stones nnd white 
soft stono for pottery arc also found in some quantity in the Kanhcrf lull, near 
Pohorfi. 

Owing to tho large extent of forest, wild animals nbonnd. The tiger nnd tho 
. . panther aro tho most dnngci'ous nnd destructive 

*■ to human life ; and during tho rainy season many 

people die from tho bites of venomous snakes. Deer of all kinds nnd wild pigs 
frequently cause groat injury to tho crops. Of fai'm cattle, tho bullock of this 
district is noted for its staunchness nnd endurance, though rather small in build. 
Tlie cows generally are oxccllcnf, and in somo parts of tlio district arc of good 
sizo. Bulls aro usually imported from Bcrilr, but tbc government lias lately 
brought in somo stock from Ncllor in hindrns for tbo improvomont of tbe breed. 
Sbeep-brceding, for tho sake of tho wool, is carried on to some extent, though 
suitable pasturage is somewhat limited. Tho silkworm is also bred in somo 
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parts of tlio district Tvith success, prodnciug n coarse kind of silk; but Ibsrea 
very feiv persons . engaged in tliis culture. Tho soil and climate generall 
tbrougliout tho district nro favourablo to tho successful cultivation of all gram' 
as the seasons are mild aud tho rainfall nhuudnut, though, from sparscacs? ( 
population and absonco of enterprise, nearly half tho urea of tho district i 
still (1869} waste land. 

This part of the country is chiefly cultivated by incjins of irrigation frm 
„ . . ^ . tanks, for which cho Bhandfiro district is fainons 

an s am 'es. „ janhs,” writes a former chief comiim 

sioner,* Sir Richard Temple, " are so numerous, and some of them so large 
" being many miles in circumference, tliat this tract might almost be called tiic 
“ Lake Reoion of NiSgpdr. Iloro a tank is not a pieco of wnter, with regnlat 
" banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with an artificial dyke and sluices, 
“and with fields around it, but it is an irregular expanse of water; its banb 
“ are formed by rugged bills covered with low forests that fringo the water, 

" where the wild beasts repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs 
'' from tho hills, nro throsvu athwart the hollows, a part only being formed hj 
“masonry; its sluioos often consist of cbnsms or fissures in the rock; its broad 
“ surface is often, as the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and crested 
“ waves.” The principal lakes are known by tho names of Nawegdon, Seoni, 
and Siregdon. llcsides theso aro thousands of minor tanks, used for irrigatioa, 
many of avlrioh rotain an amplo supply of water throughout tho hot bco«ob. 
There aro also numerous sites for now tanks of lorgo size, now ruined and 
requiring repair, though at such an outlay as to render the undertaking one of 
doubtful advantage. 

Major Pearson, lato conservator of forests. Central Provinces, in a report 
upon tho irrigation of the valley of tho Waingnngd submitted to tho chief com- 
missioner in March 1868, points out that there are two distinct kinds of tanks 
in this region. He describes thorn in tho following passage 

“ The first and by far the largest arc formed in tho undulating conntry 
of the lower districts in tho valley, by taking advantage of tho contour 
of the ground, and constimcting a short dam so as to form a lake or basin 
from tho drainage of the surrounding hills, Tho second class is that 
commonly found in the flatter countiy, and away fi'oni the hills, whero^ a 
long low dam is raised across the upper portion of a gently-sloping plain. 
These are more or less excavated near tho centre, where some ndld or 
depression of the ground is taken advantage of to create a reservoir moiP 
or less deep. The long arms of tho dam collect the drainage, which fills 
into tho centre reservoir, and, when this is full, spreads itself out into a 
large shallow tank ; the water is thence distributed to the rice fields below ; 
md although there is an enormous loss from evaporation, yet,* as the rice 
^es not require water for above two months, or at most sevonty-five days, 
the tanks generally suffice for the purpose required. Tanks of tho Inst 
description are sometimes of very large size, but commonly they aro what 
OTo called “ boris,” having embankments not more than ten or twelve feet 
high, and as soon as the rice-crop is gathered the dam is cut, any remaining 
Water let out, and a crop of wheat or linseed sown in tho bed. This is 
almost a universal practice in the northern porganas ofBhandiira. Indeedit 
seems the only means of raising a dry crop which the people possess in those 
s nets. I have se en several very large tanks so drained and cultivated.” 

. * Administration Report, Central Provinces, 1862, p, 6, pnm. 12. 
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There nro altogpilicr 3,G18 lakes and tanks; some of tlio rivers also afford 
facilities for irrigation. The ]3awantliarf, for instancoj -which runs from cast to 
west of tho pargana of Chtindpilr, supplies water for the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, which is grown in largo qii;intilics on both banks. 

Tho only road which is raised, bridged, and metalled for any distance is 

„ , . . tho Great Eastern Eoad, which enters tho district 

Hoad comm, mications. tho wesc, near tho village of Shtihpiir, and 

passing through Bhandfira, Sfikolf, Aijuni, and Doorl Kishori, crosses tho Bfigh 
nadf by a substantial bridge into tho lldfpiir district, at a point about sixty-fivo 
miles duo cast of Bhanddra. This road is nearly completed to a point beyond 
Sdkoli, or upwards of twenty-four miles from Bhanddra towards ildfpur, and, with 
the exception of the IVaingangd, all tho important streams andndlds are bridged. 
At tho crossing of the Waiugangd during tho dry season there is a raised fascine 
roiidwny for tho convonionce of tho tniflic across tho sandy bed, and a couple of 
platform-boats during tho rains. There is a second class of roads, unractallcd 
and uni, ridged (except by temporary contrivances), but smoothed, levelled, 
and sloped at tho crossings of watercourses. Of these tho following aro tho 
most important, vir.. tho district road from Rdfpdr to Chdndd, which enters 
this district on tho south-east, and passing through Chichgarh, Paldndur, Ifawd- 
gdon, Digort, and Pauuf, proceeds to Chfindfi via Brahmapuri ; and tho district 
road from Biilpur to Kfimtlii via Darckasfi, A mgdon, Bfigarband, and^ Tumsar. 
Tho .second route has the heaviest traffic, nnd where it crosses the "Waingangtl 
at Umarwtlr/i, there is a raised fascine roadway across tho sandy bed of the river 
during the dry season. Tho minor communications of tho second kind nro ns 
follows, \nz. to and from Jiitiupdilf and Kntangi in tho Sconi district via Aijunf ; 
and from BtIrnpfnK and Warfi-Seoni in tho Seoni district vid MendiwiJrn ; to 
and from Kfimthii and Mnndln vid tho Samntipdr ghfit, which has been cleared 
and levelled ; and to nnd from tho Nfnidgiion zatnmdfiri in tho Rfiipdr district, 
and Kamlhii vid Dhiri, ^LangH, and Nandor.'J, by which route most of tlio traffic 
is carried on men’.s bead-s, owing to tho difficult mountain-passes wliicb sopnrnto 
this district from Bdlpv'w at that point. Tho whole of tho roads belonging to 
the second class arc excellent fair-weather roads, hiit are almost impassable for 
■wlicclcd traffic during tho rains. When all other routes are closed during tho 
monsoon the water communication on the Bdgh nadf nnd Wningangii is of 
great use, and would probably rise to some importnneo if the dniigcrons bairicrs 
of rocks in tho bed of the Bilgh nadi at Satond, nnd in the bed of tho Wningnngd 
at Chiclig.don, could bo removed. At present, owing to tbc.se barriers, the com- 
munication by river during the rains is limited to flic interior of tlio district ; 
whereas if tlioy were removed the communication might be extended to tbo 
heart of ^Mandi.a nnd into the richest pnrgnnns of tlio Rdipilr district. Tho 
carriage used on all these roads is chiefly tho common country cart nnd tho 
pack-bullock ; -ivliilo on tho river tho boats employed are dougds, which nro 
usually largo logs of teak scooped out nnd lashed together. 

According to the census of Novorabor 18GG tho population araonnts to 
. 008,480 souls. Sotting aside tho primitive, nnd 

Pnpulntion. called) aboriginal tribes of Gonds, Bnigds, 

nnd tbo like, this population may be goncrally classed under tho two great 
divisions of nindfis nnd Jfohnmmndnns, though tho latter do not equal fivo 
per cent of tho former. Of tho Hiudits tho ensto divisions nro chiefly ns 
follows, viz. Bn'ibmans, "Pardesfs” or foreigners (gonornlly Rtijputs), Ponwtirs, 
Lodhfs, Kunbfs, Korls, .Knlnls, Tolis, Dlilmnrs, Koslitfs, Goilras, and Dhers. 
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Tho two first-montioncd casfos nro the roosl. eilncntcd nml jnJcllipcnl; llic four 
next arc the most industrious and skilful ngricnlturists, and the last two art 
tlio most numerous. Tho higher casks— .such as Brahmans and PnnlDsh 
— aro usually landholders and land ngciils, or nro Jbtmd in government 
omployj the middlo castes — such ns Pomv/lrs, Korfs, Knldls, Bodlif*, Kaabh. 
and Tolls — nro mostly engaged in ngricnltnrc, either ns farmers or tenants of 
land; and tho lower classes — sucli as GotJrds and Uhors — fiirnisli the labonr 
for ail public or private works, farm serricc, «kc. Besides the above tliea' 
arc n fow intermodinto classes, which are ocenpied in commerce— such ns the 
Mtirwdris, Bnnitls, and Pnrwtirsj and in trades and manufactures— .such k 
K oslitfs, KfisSrs, Pnnohfils, Lohfirs, Bnrlmls, Bcldilr.s, jind Knmhhiirs. Of 
these the Koshtls, or weavers, aro tho most numerous, while the other 
intermediate castes nro comparatively ill-repre.sontcd, and confined to certsin 
localities, generally largo towns and villages. The Dhimnrs also are a immorom 
class, ond live chiefly by ilsliing, and tho hire of their hoat.s for carriage. 
Of tho Mohammndan portion the gre.ster jiart arc employed as PinjYirils, or 
cleaners and dealers in cotton, and Ktinchtirs, or makers of glass ornnnieiits ; and 
a fow aro landholders and cultivators. Tlio lowest section of tlio people of thi» 
district includes the Kniklirfs, Ilolitls, Unlbfis, and Pardhaiis. Among tho>c 
the Kniktirfs are notorious as skilful and determined thieves. 


Tho inhabitants of Bliondtlrn nro rude and tmpobVhed in their inttnacn!, 
vf— sometimes snvnnd do thing.s in company with 
each other that would shock tl»e ideas of propririy 
entertained by any cmlised Hindnsttinf. Tiro higher clns.scs arc no e.vception 
to this rule, though, from their superior education and intelligence, they might 
ho supposed to bo moro capable of appreciating tlio advantages of courtesy. 
Nor can it bo said that these defects nro compensated for by a very high 
standard of truth or maulincss, for it must be confessed that the people have no 
larger share of theso virtues than more cinlised orientals. However, the Goads 
and Baigds aro generally honest and hard-working when well treated. The 
Ponwdrs ond Kerfs, too, among ngricnlturists, are industrious. The Ivo 
proverbs most current in this district sufficiently' indicate tbo general tone of 
morals. They' are as follows : — " Charity remains at home,” and “ Deceit is the 
perfection of wisdom.” Tho higher classes havononcof the hardy', active liabits 
of life which are still maintained in Northern India by' many persons in good 
position. They have an indolent dislike of standing if they’ can possibly sit; and 
they very seldom mount a horse, using small tivo-whoclcd ox-carts for allyonrnoys,' 
long or short. And it is not easy to got a fair day’s work out of the labourer. 
Cheap food and a stationary population, a mild cqnnblo climate, and a land-locked 
district withont roads, are among tbo causes to which these characteristics may 
bo traced ; but with tho cessation of tbo last of these causes some change is 
already appearing. ^ Theroarofew social customs or religious ceremonies, current 
in this district, which nro not common to nil classes of Hindds in other parts of 
India; but perhaps nowhere is the mnrringe-tio less considered than. among 
the lower castes boro, more especially among the women, who often divorce 
tnemselves from their husbands, and select, of their own will, several mates in 
BUCTOssion, withont any opposition from their lawful lords. All, except the 
iugner classes of Hindds — such as Brhhmans and Fardesfs — also adopt a cere- 
mony called Pit, in lieu of a formal marriage, for joining a man and woman who 
amee to bvo together. This, however, can only take place after tho death of 
e nrst husband or ivife, and is considered a kind of lawful concubinage. The 
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ceremony inucli I'esemWes tlie “ Nikdli” inumagc common among JIoLam- 
Tundans. The Ponwiirs, Lodhis, and Kunbts are most notorious for those peculiar 
notions regarding the obligations of marriage. Again, coutraiy to the custom 
prevalent in other parts of the country, in this district girls are more honoured 
than boys, and the ordinary mode of proceeding in betrothal-engagements is 
reversed, ns the father or relatives of a boy arc obliged to seek out and humbly 
supplicate the parents of the girl uHtli whom they ndsh to marry their sou, instead 
of being sought after themselves. The proportion of educated and influential 
men of tho higher classes among the Hindus is so small, that in few districts aro 
the mass of tho people more ignorant of oven the forms and ceremonies attached 
to their own religion. This lends to a great diversity of ideas on tho subjccl, 
and very loose notions regarding tho worship of tho various Hindi! 
deities. The most common object of worship, liowevcr, throughout tho 
district is tho Ungam, or conventional representation of genorativo power, 
symbolising tho creative attributes of Mahsidevn. But in addition to this common 
object of worship, all kinds of quadrupeds, different kinds of reptiles, and even 
remarkable tombs, aro all worshipped by their individual votaries ; and a large 
tomb near tho village of Murmilrf, about ton miles from Bhandfirn, whore rest 
the remains of an Bnglish lady, is held in great veneration by the surrounding 
villages. The Mohammndans in this district form only a small fraction of tho 
jiopidalion, and are rather notorious for the neglect of their religious duties 
and their disorderly dissipated life. 


The language in common use is Mardthl, though, from tho neighbourhood 
_ ^ ^ of Urdd-spc.'iking districts, Drdii is understood 

angunges. generally throughout tho district, with tho excep- 

tion of a portion of the villages in tho southern parts of the Sfin^arhf tahsfl. 
Tho Mariithf, however, ns spoken and written commonly in this d^istrict is by 
no moans pure, and is largely mixed with Urdii. There .are also several dialects 
peculiar to diflereut classes of the people, which are only understood by them j 
they arc used by tho Goods, Baigtis, Golfirs, and Knikfiris. 


The diseases most prevalent are fever, sraall-pox, and cholera. Under 
Diseases. natives also include without 

distinction all diseases of tho stomach and bowels. 
Fever prevails throughout the year, but is more general and fatal during the 
months of September, October, and November, at the time of tho ripening of tho 
rice-crops. Among the lower classes tho result of an attack is generally delirium 
and death within two or three days. Scanty food and clothing, and hard work 
in tho rico-liclds in water, with a burning sun overhead, are no doubt predis- 
posing causes ; but in almost all cases in tliis district an attack of autumnal 
fever goes to tho head, and is exceedingly prostrating in its ofl’ccts, even when 
it is not fatal. Small-pox is also very common, more especially during the 
months of April, May, and June, when it carries off a number of victims, 
chiefly among tho younger members of tho community; whereas fever is 
more prevalent among tho village population and those engaged in ngriculturc. 
Vaccination has made but little progress ns yet, and tho superstition and igno- 
rance of tho mass of tho pcoplo place great obstacles in its wa}'. Cholera is 
common, and commits great ravages, more particularly during tho rainy season ; 
when, however, all deaths occurring from diseases of tho stomach or bowels arc 
credited indiscriminately to cholera by tho natives. An attack of cholera 
is almost always followed by a fatal result, ns tho apathy and superstition 
of tho natives prevent their taking even such remedies ns are ollcred. Tlie 





in tlio uiortnlity in fiiliin*. 

A^ricHUiirnl ojiorntums nro rnrri*‘(l <»t\ intirli ni tlif wr,v f.<i in ti: 
... mljoniinfr •H'.trifl I, 'I'Ji" ijnjilcinrntt 

’ {{fail, or «lnU-n»kt', villi throi* .-li.nro'i ; tlic 

or ordinary clrill-plou"li, witli out* rimro; tin* li.iklnr.'or liP"-[dfi!(pli ; sai’tJ. 
flimran, or nmnll woodiiif'-ploiigli. 'I'lic tifan it uti'il for ploiitrliicif tlio frrrctl 
only vlipn it is iiuilicii'ntty moist to li" ilmivn over it. Tho ordiiiarT drill* 
plough is iifictl vlini the (rrotitirl 1. iiartl mul tikcd, or vli' ti ample tirar L< 
romnming to comploto the Moving'. With thi< hakhnr tlie wi'vils in fu!(lt\ 
destroyed, niid inequalities parlinlly lorrllwl hofore either of the drill.pwrpy 
arc drawn over it. The dauniti is ii'fd to \vi id javurlimillet) fndds hctwiciitb 
drill.s, to loo'on the e.irth nl the roots of tho plant*., to rai*i‘ tlm ea.“th ni iK’r 
roots, and thus promote (heir growth ninl gis'e thf in gnsitur rt.d'ility, s'.i 
nlso to thin the field of sanie of the .••t.ilk«. TiiC'C n“-i)U,s nr*’ <»l)ta!!ii,tl ly 
drawing tlio dniiran once over tlui ti<‘ld. 'I'liere are two rouiiigs in the ywr— 
one at the commencemout of the rainy e.’a'.on, and the other ni it* rlo'C. Tm 
former sowings nro called '• Hyhri,” utid the hitt« r “ Ijnln'dl.'’ The ayari r nwisps 
nro performed thus: nl the i i-tting*in of the laiiiis thebnkharis drawnoverib 
ground n couple of limes, nfer which it is sown with the tilim, wbii: 


vu oe iiLTionueu e.\peni[muf.iy. for tlio nnhnti .sowing*, the tthin cun oniy k 
iifctl when the rains continue to the middle of (Vtoher, uhciiit which time this.* 
sowings commence. The hakhar k drawn over the lichls jcsiTi’i'il for .spring 
crops whenever there is an uiterniisKtnn of ruin for n w'cek or more, to destroy 
the weeds, and opiuiont the ground .•■on.s to enuhle it fo rih.sorh ns much av,aur 
ns possible. If tho mins nro not fas'oiiralile, the nilgnp, ur drill-plough with 
one share, is generally ivcd to plough n’.id sow the field.. The furrow# 
rorracd bv tho nlig.ar nro deojier than (hose made by (ho tlfim, nml the ftx'd* 
sown in tho furrows by the former are covered by its operation; flint b, the 
seeds dropped in tho first furrow are covered when the .“ocomTono is for.mrd, 
?i If? *'"*^‘*"’* the drills formed hy 
Ino (Ifnn, tho seeds in tho two innerdrills, nt each turn ofihat instrument, are leh 
uncos crotl with earth. In tlio rainy season this is nof of nuicli coti.«cqnence, S-S 
• ° ‘^o"'n tho ridge.s, carries some eart h wit li it into (ho drills ; lint 

in 1 10 tinlinli. sowings, when there is no min, the seeds which are c.vposed arc 
iiaUo to be picked up by birds. The khnrff {syf.rf) or autumn crops are (lie rice, 

(pus/wf«ni /‘nimcnfonmmj.kulkf {iiiinkum tnilio- 
iinij) Ur (cyfisjw cajan), cotton, and til {smmum), 'J'ho rabi (milidli) or spring 
wheat, gram, linseed, inung {phaKoliis viunqo), Ifikli (ingcon ])oa)) 
in drill P®")' popat (divnrf bean), Some of (ho seeds arc sown 


modn todo, rice, and kutki. Them is no peculiarity in the 

TIio TlVl^ to “py of tho seeds bat lho.so of rice and sugnrenno tubers. 

e J broadcast; another is called’" kniirak,’* which is by first steeping 
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nnliuskcd rice iu hot water for a few minutes, after which the rice is taken out 
and heaped in a dry room. The heap of rice is then covered over with a piece 
of gunny for three days, when the rice begins to germinate. In the mean- 
time a field is ploughed, water is let into it, and a rake then drawn over, with 
the teeth downwards, to work up the soil and remove any weeds there may be in it. 
After this the rake is reversed and drawn on its back over the field to level it. 
The field being now ready to receive tho sprouting seeds, they are removed to it, 
and sown broadcast. This mode of sowing is only adopted when from some 
cause the so^ring has beefi delayed. After the fields have been sown, a man keeps 
off the birds from tho seeds till tho crops come out. Tho third mode of sowing 
rice is called ronfi. A nursery of young crops is first formed by tho rico 
being sown in a small piece of ground, which is previously ploughed and well 
manured. A^Hien tho crops have attained tho height of a foot they aro taken 
up, put on sledges, and then taken to tho field prepared for them, where they 
are transplanted. Tho fiold is prepared in tho same way for tho rond solving 
as for the kaurak sowing. Tho plants are so^vn about an inch apart from each 
other. Tho first weeding takes place about ono month after the transplantation 
of the crops ; tho second about tho same time after the first weeding. A field 
intended for sugarcane cultivation is utilised by one of tho inferior descrip- 
tions of rico which comes early to perfection being first sown in it. These crops 
ripen by tho beginning of October. After they aro cut tho field is manured, 
and ploughed with tho bakhar three times. The bakhnr is then reversed 
and drauTi over tho field to break up tho clods of earth and level it. Tho 
subsequent processes aro to divide tho field into beds of a square yard each, 
to water these beds, to cut tho upper parts of canes into pieces of throe knots 
each, and then to put these pieces lonpptndinally into tho divided field. After 
this tho field is irrigated till the rains set in. Tho thick black cancs aro sown 
in January and aro fit to out in November. The thin country canes are gene- 
rally perfect in September. A second crop is not raised from tho stumps, ns in 
some parts of these provinces. Manure is only used and irrigation resorted 
to in the cultivation of vegetables, sugarcane, rice, and betel. At tho harvest 
tho crops are cut with sickles, and labourers employed in cutting them receive 
per diem ono and a half pdili (equal to ono seer, fourteen chhatfmks) of grain, 
either of tho description of crops they cut^ or of some other kind of grain. 
When employed in cutting rico and mung croi)S, however, they receive difl'oront 
rates of remuneration. For cutting rico crops a labourer receives two pfiilfs (two 
seers and eight chhatdnks) per diem, but for cutting mung crops only ono pdilf. 
Tho wages of labourers, iu kind, are fixed with reference, to tho value of tho grain 
cut and tho labour of cutting. Tho labour of cutting rice-crops is ns great ns 
that of cutting jawfirf, wheat, ttir, &c., which are all cut in a stooping posture, 
and the markot-valuo is generally much lower. Tho labour required to cut 
mdng is comparatively less, ns it is cut sitting, which is a less tiresome position 
than stooping. Wlion tho treading-floor of the owner of tho fiold is near, tho 
labourers carry the sheaves of corn to it and slack them there, but when it is 
at a distance, tho o^vnc^ provides carriage to have them conveyed to it. Tiir 
and castoi’-secds are beaten oft’ tho stalks ■ndth a stick, after which tho pulse is 
trodden out of the tiir pods by cattle, which walk over them I'ound a polo. 
Tho til is shaken out of the capsules, as on ripening tho capsules open out. All 
the other kinds of grain aro trodden out. Tho corn is then stored in small 
cylindrical gi’anarics called bandds, built on platforms, which aro supported on 
slabs of flagstone, and covered with light roofs thatched with grass. They are 
of various sizes, according to tho quantity of grain required to bo put into 

9 Cl’G 
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but nerer very Urge. The grain is put into and rcmovetl from ttew 
granaries from the top by lifting the thatched roofs. The cylinders are kflt 
on raised platforms of stone, to prevent rats and other vermin from burro\mg 
into them and injuring tho corn. Sometimes oblong com«honses are also built. 
These are colled bakhdrls. The principal staples of tho district are rice and 
aurdrf. 


The articles manufactured in the district are native cloth, brass -wares, 
potstone -wares, cart-wheels, and straw and reed 
Manufacurcs. baskets. Native cloth is made in Bhanddra, 


Fauni, A'ndhalgilon, Mohdri, Sihorii, Addr, and Bhdgri. The finest and best 
description of cloth is manufactured in tho town of Faunf. This cloth is mucli 
prized by the higher class of natives, who sometimes pay a couple of hundred rupees 
for a turban or dopattd. Cloth of such high value is now made only to order. 
The original manufactnrers of these excellent descriptions of cloth are said to 
have come to these parts from Faithan on tho Groddvarl, and Bnrhdnplir on the 
Tapti, on an invitation from the Bdjdof Ndgpdr in the early part of present 
century. Very fine ohdrkhdnd cloth (milled also jhilmilQ is also manufactured in 
Paunl. The cotton-thread used in the manufacture of tho Paunl cloths is spun 
hy a low caste of men called Mahdrs or Dhers. The manufacturers of the cloti 
are called Xoshtis. Bed sdrfs, with difierent-coloured borders of silk and cotton, 
are fabricated in A'ndhalgdon and Mohdri. They are dyed -with fast colours, and 
are made of qoulities ranging in value as high as twenty-five or thirty rupees for 
a sdri. The town of Bhanddra produces turbans and -waistcloths of a superior 
quality, manufactured of white cotton-thread. Tho -waistcloths are genewllf 
made -with coloured borders. The value of a turban or waistcloth is sometimes as 


much as fifteen or twenty rupees. In Sihord, Addr, and Bhdgrl the inferior kinds 
of native cloth are fabricated. The Bhdgrl khddl cloth is of a stout texture, and 
noted for its durahiliiy. BrasS'-wares are manufactured in the towns of Bhnnddia 
and Paunl, hut more extensively in the former. The ariucles produced are 
cooking-ntensils and water-pots of all kinds used by natives, lamps, drinkmg" 
cups, beBs, and fountains. These vessels are made by men of the Kdsdr and 
Panchdl castes. They also work in bell-metal, pewter, and copper. Pot-stoue 
wares are manufactured at Sanherl and Pendrf in the Sdkoll sahdivision, by 
carpenters and turners. The articles turned are cups, plates, and pipe-bowls. 
GJey are generally made thick for the -village market, as the stone is soft and 
walky, hut when ordered, very good and light vessels can ho produced. 
Cart-wheels are made in Tumsar and some other towns. Straw and reed baskets 
are woven in different parts of the district. They ore coarse and rather clumsy, 
yet good enough to find ready sale among the natives of these parts, who seldom 
see better baskets. 


Tho commerce of the district has received a great impetus since its ann^- 
Commerce. province of Ndgpdr proper, 

~ by the British government. The vastly improved 

conmtion of -the Great Eastern Eoad and of the district communications, and a 
well-ordered police, have greatly facilitated traffic. The extinction of the Bhonsld 
n? dimmished the demand for the superior description of Paunf 

0 ; and the competitioa of English piece-goods, together- -with the simul- 
nf in the price of cotton, has reduced the sale also of the inferior kinds 

irao ° export of the cloth from this town is still great, having last 

^ 50,372. The chief articles imported are 

, salt, '^h^^j^ce, oil-seeds, hardware, English piece-goods, tobacco. 
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Bilk, dyes, and cattle j and tlie articles most extensively exported ai’o country 
clotli, tobacco, and hardware. The direction of the trade is chiefly to and 
from Ndgpdr and Bdipdr by the Great Eastern Eoad, and by another route 
through Paldnddr. Also to and from Kdmthl by the Tumsar route, and towards 
Mandla by Hattd and Kdmthd. Of the articles imported, salt is brought irom 
Berdr and the eastern coast; sugar, metal, and spices from hErzdpdr ; hardware 
from Mirzdptir and Mandla ; European cloth and silks from HErzdpiir and 
Bombay; country silks from Burhdnpdr; Khdrwd cloth from hlhow and 
Brdnipdr in the Jhdnsf district ; wheat and rice from Bdtpdr ; and cattle from 
the Seonf and Mandla districts. Of the articles exported, country cloth is 
sent from Fauni, A'ndhalgdon, Mohdri, Bhanddra, and Bhdgri, to Ndgpdr, Puna, 
and Bombay; hardware from Bhanddra and Panni to Ndgpdr, Ildipdr, and 
Jabalpdr. Articles of traffic are generally conveyed in small country carts and 
on pack-bullocks. 

Though education received no attention or encouragement from the 
„ . , Bhonsld government, yet the people were not in- 

^ *■ sensible of its value. In the ffistrict of Bhanddra, 

which was formerly called the Waingangd district, there were no less than 
55 Mardthi and Persian private schools, numbering in the aggregate 452 pupils, 
of whom 45 were taught the Persian language, and the rest Mardthf. Twenty- 
eight of these schools were established in the largo towns, and 27 in the villages. 
The teachers wore Brdhmans, or Viddrs.* The teachers were paid a sum varying 
from two annas to one rupee per mensem by the parents of each pupil, according 
to their means. There are now 38 government schools, all of which have been 
estabhshod within the last six years. One of these, which is at the head-quarters 
of the district, is called the zild school, and has two branches in the town of 
Bhanddra; six are in the large towns and are termed town-schools; 26 are in 
villages, and ore styled village schools; and three are female schools. Many of 
the old town and villago schools served as foundations for some of tho existing 
institutions, on tho introduction of the present system of education. In addi- 
tion to these government institutions, there are 78 indigenous or priv.atc schools, 
77 of which are Mardthi and one Urdd. These schools afford instruction to 
7,824 children, of whom 7,109 are boys, and 215 girls. Ninty-nine of tho boys 
are taught English, 90 are taught Urdd, and 6,920 Mardthi. All the girls are 
also taught Mardthi. Neat and commodious school-houses have now been built 
for the children ; and efficient teachers have been employed to educate them. A 
girls’ school has been built in Bhanddra by Tddo Rdo Pdndd, ono of the principal 
bankers of tho town. Tho Brdhman and Viddr teachers, who educated the 
children under tho former government, were not scholars, but men who 
endeavoured to get a living by keeping up schools. Education, before the 
establishment of the government schools, was generally carried no further than 
was sufficient to qualify for a profession. Tho educational establishment of the 
district consists now of a district inspector, 38 masters, and 23 assistant masters. 
The annual cost of schools amounts to Bs. 14,016. Of this sum Bs. 4,212 are 
paid from the imperialrovenues, Bs. 6,900 from the school cess fund, and Bs. 2,904 
from the local funds. The management is conducted through local oommittecs, 
composed of respectable natives of the towns and villages in which the schools 
are established. 


* Illegitimate descendants of Brdhmans. 
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TLo cliiofships nro situated near tho oastern limits of tlio district, from tie 
loll bank of llio 'Wniiigangtl on tho north, to tie 
ChicWiiiB. boundary ou tlio south. They ate 2-5 

in number— eight in tho K/linlhfi pargana, and spvcntoon in tho Singarli aid 
Pratdpgnrh pargnnns of taliail Stikoli. TJioir names nro A'mgilon, Aijnnl, 
Bijli, Cliichgarh, Cliikhlf, DtingurK, Dowd, Dalli, Gond-Uinri, .Jfiinri, Kdnilii, 
Khnjrf, Kliairf, i^nhargdon, Karargdon, JInhdgdon, Nansarl, llmrl of prgia 
Pratdpgarh, Purdrd, Palklicrd, Pnlnsgdon, Pnmsgdon, Rdjoli, I'irkhori, andTnrttt 
piirf. Tho most important and extensive of tlicso estates is Kdmthd, rrlici 
■vrith Hattd was originally granted by Raglioji I., rdjd of Ndgpiir, to an anceriw 
of tho present chief of Kimdpilr, named Jldm Patel, n Jumbl by caste, to 
bring into cultivation. Tlio two estates of Kdinflidnnd JIattd, togclherriti 
A'mgdon, Bijlf, Palkherd, Purdrit^ and Tirkherl Sfalpurf, formed tho KdiatK 
znmmddri till a.d. 1850. Nnrbad Patol, a Lodhi by caste, obtained it cn its | 
confiscation, in 1818, from Chimnd Patel, nephew of lldm Patel, for tho offence 
of rebellion against tho Government. Tlio zaminddrs of Kdintlid and Haiti 
were styled Patels till a.1). 1813. The Ilnttd estate was granted by NarhadPatel 
to Ms brother Sukal Patel, since wMcb time it has been hold distinct tom 
Kdmthd, but continued in subordination to tlio elder branch of the family tiH 
A.D. 1856. Tho A'mgdon estate was granted nwaj' by Gondu Patol, brother of 
Hdm Patel, more than aovonty years ago, Tlio Piilkhord estate was granted by 
Chimnd Patel, nephew of Edm Patel and third possessor of the Kdmthd tdluka, l« 
his nephew Deo Patol . There is no record as to when, and by whom, tho Par^ 
estate was sliced off from that of Kdmthd. The Tirklicrf Jlnlpnrf estate Is sad 
to have been ^nted in A.D. 1815 by Englioji II. to the father of the present 
holder. Tho Kirndpifr, Bhddrd, and Basgdon estates arc the next in importance^ 
but tho two former have been transferred to Bdldglidt, and Dasgdon has been 
broken up. Tho others are small zaminddris, but of more ancient origin. Ten 

S ofter CMmnd Patel lost tlio Kdmthd tdluka by rebellion ho received tie 
pdr tdluka, which has over since been hold by his family. Tho wholp of 
these zamfnddris comprise an area of 1,50P sqnoro miles, which arc formed into 
671 Tillages, and contain a population of 106,005 souls, each square mile sup- 
porting on an ayera^ollOpersons. Tho proportion of area under tillage is ahont 
one-fifth. The rest is composed of cultiirablo waste, jungle, and liill. A brief 
account of each cMefsMp is given in its proper place. 


Of the earlier history of tMs district nothing is known, but tradition soys 
Tradition and history. country was visited by some great ftila- 

n n r» If o romoto period, when a tribe of men 

called (xamis or Giaulars overran and conquered it. Tho present Ganlfs arc 
a mstoml and wandering race of men, who encamp in tho jungles and seldoiB 
visit Tilmgos, except to sell their cattle, dispose of tho produce of tho dairy, or 
puTChaso pnmsions. There is a tradition that tho countiy was at one time 
Mder the Mohammadan princes of tho Deccan, but at tho end of tho seven- 
teenth centniy it certainly belonged to tho Gond Edjd of Deogarh. Batht 
., ’'“r tM ftmnder of this dynasty, turned Mohammadan in order to obtain 

" Aurangzeb. Under Ms rule a number of Lodhfs, EHjpnts, 
and *1;“? Kunbfs wovc attracted into and settled in tbo district 

pillages in the vicinity of the Waingangd; Pauni especially improved in 
the mdustry and agrionltural skill introduced by tbem. The 
not formoii ^eghqji I. conquered the country about a.d. 1788, but it was 
not tormally odministered from NSgpitr until 1743. Under tho Bhonslds a 
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number of the commercial and soldier classes — ^Mdrwdris^ Agarwdris, Lingdits^ 
and Mardthd Eunbis — came and established themselves in the district. When 
A'pd Sdhib’s intrigues brought on hostilities with the British in a. d. 1817, 
the ladies of his palace, his jewels, and other valuable effects were sent by him 
for security to Bhonddra, whence they were escorted back to Nagpdr by the 
British troops after the surrender of the cily of Ndgpdr. In a.d. 1818 Cl^nd 
Patel, zaminddr of the Kdmthd and Wardd tdlnkas, rebelled against the Govern- 
ment, when Captain Gordon was deputed to Kdmthd, where he remained for three 
or four months, to quell the disturbance. In the same year Captain Wilkinson 
was appointed superintendent of the district, and proceeded to Kdmthd, where he 
remained till the end of a.d. 1820, and then removed to Bbanddra. Captain 
Wilkinson continued in Bhanddra till a.d. 1830, when Rdjd Eaghoji III. having 
attainedhis majority, the management of the countrywas made overtohim. Bdjd 
Baghoji m. governed the country till his death in a.d. 1853. On the 11th October 
1854 Captain 0. Elliot was appointed deputy commissioner of the district, and no 
incident worthy ofnote has occurred since. The district continued perfectly tran- 
quil even during the prevalence of the general rebellion in 1857 and 1858. Three 
companies of infantry and a small body of horsemen were stationed at Bhanddra 
for the protection of the district till a.d. 1860, since when the police is the only 
armed force which has been maintained here. 


Under the Gond dynasty the country was divided into departments called 

„ 3 • • i narganas, varying in the number of villages 

Revenue administration. Tx 3 x x-l ° j • xi x r f 

allotted to them, and m the aggregate amount of 

revenue demandable from them. The subdivisions were managed by ofiBloiala 
called Huddedars, Desmukhs, and Despdndyds. These offices were abolished 
under the Mardthd government, and Kamdvisdhrs, Pharnavises, and Barhr Pdn- 
dyds were substituted. The kamdvisddr was the head fiscal officer of the sub- 
division. An estimate of the annual receipts and disbursements of his pargana 
was famished to him in the month of August, according to which he regulated 
his demands. One or more villages were managed by a patel, who had a kotwdl 
and pdndyd to assist him. The patel fixed and collected the rents payable 
by the tenants. The pateli of a village was neither hereditary nor saleable. 
The sons of patels were, however, often allowed to succeed to the villages held 
by their father by sufferance, or by a new appointment from government. 
Leases were only given to tenants for one year at a time, the rent being liable to 
variation annually. The lands were divided into fields, each having a separate 
name, by which it was recorded in the village accounts. The lands were 
let to the highest bidder at the commencement of the agricultural year. In 
these settlements the patel acted as the government agent. A paper was main- 
tained in each village called the “ lagwan,” which showed in detail the rents of 
the tenants os concluded for the season. The revenue was divided into two 


portions — ^the first payable in three instalments in the months of September, 
October, and November, and the other in two instalments in the months 
of Eebruary and March. Prom the beginning of the Mardthd rule till 
A.D. 1792 the country prospered under a fair revenue demand, but thence- 
forward the oppressive assessments, exaction of large nazars, and the realisation 
of the rents in advance, brought irretrievable embarrassments on the patois and 
tenants, and caused much land to be thrown out of cultivation. During the 
minority of Eaghoji m. the British government assumed the management of 
his country, and a new apportionment of the whole province was made into 
convenient divisions. 
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Tlio district, iJien called tlio WningnnptJ district, was diridcd into tlirktr. . 
pnrganns. Captain Wilkinson was Appointed superintendent of tlio wLo’I 
and under him a knnifivisdlir was niijminted to cncli etilidivUion. The diaiij'] 
now contains 1,772 villnges, divided into nino pnrgnnns, and tlie.>-o again into ua 
lalisfls. The pnrgnnns of raniif, Bhnndtira, AinbilgarJi, CliAndpiir, Ktcn, - 
and IWmpliili form tlio Blmmliira fiiibtlivieion, with liio hcnd-tjuartcTsatTibn. 
ddm. This tnli.sfl contains 860 \rillnges, and inelndes tho full half of tss 
district from north to sontli on tlio wcsteni side. Tho reinaiainp half on iW 
eastern side forma the talisfl of Sdkoli, with the parganns of KdmthtI, Singirljj 
and Pnitiipgnrli, mid n lift of villages exactly cminl to that in Blinndani. Tt? 
hcad-qimrtcrs of this eulidivisiou are nt StlkoK, on the Great Kasttm Sflad, 
nhout twenty-four miles from lilmtidfint. A fnlisfldtir, irith tlio iisnsl ttaffcf 
ohieinls, manages each subdivision under tho direction of tho district offiesr. 
besides which there is an independent iifiib tahrllddr nt Tirori!, in the Bhanilhi 
tahsd. TJiis ofllcer lias no treasury, but lio nssisls in tbc general ndmijiiitnilifa 
of tbo nortliem parganns. In 18{}7 a settlonient of tbo government domandto 
nccoiint of land revenno for the term of thirtj' years for tho whole district trf* 
completed, nnd tho result srns an assessment of Its. 4,08,{>t2. lliis is pnyalli 
iu two instalments, viz, in April nnd Jannnrv. Tlio settlement was made wish 
regard to tho present nnd prospoclivo cnpacitj* of each sillngo, mid ns the »!•: 
is very losv, there is a largo margin left for the encouragement of industty, asd 
already the numeroos iinproveinonts to tanks mid svells, and a general ertec- 
sion of tho cultivated area, attest tho ndvmitages of n fixed demand. Tlio otkf 
revonnes of tho district are ns followa :--Stmnps, Hs. 87,74? ; excise, lls, 65, Wl ; 
assessed taxes, lls. 50,513 j foro?l.s lls. 25,. 585 (ISGD). 

There sverono established courts orju.slicc during tho Mnnith/l reign, Ira. 

Judieial and Police adreinis. ndmiiiisteml justice 

tration. according to tbeir own notions of right. There 

was no written law or custom wliich was cither writ 
understood or gcnemlly accepted. In matters of sncccssion the JIoImnimaAis 
law, mtlie cascof Molimnmndans,nnd the Hindi! law*, in the case of niudi'is,waj 

usually followed. Suits of above one tbonsnnd rupees in value generally earao 
uoiorc Mm rjii/i* wlm * 1 .... ^ “ 1 * * .3#M*.nAn 



was lo\uDfI from tho mnning party in all suits decided, nnd nn equal sum was iffi 
posed on tbo party who lost, as fine. Tlicsc sums were paid to tlio governroenfi 
1 / p* froJD live to ten rupees, called “ blidt mnsdlali,” was also paid to tlie 

karafivisddr, to defray tho expense of summoning tho defendants. The person 
summoned bad also to support the man who served the summons on liiin. In 
o*?** 4 ^ ft mahfijnn, or arbitrator, who was chosen by tbo pntels and 

u tiretora for tho adjndication of their A‘spntcs. Among Uio lower classes the 
heads of tho restes, styled “selytis," decided disputes referred to them. If the 
wno ^ dissntjsfiod, a pancbtiynt of sotyds was convened, ■whoso decision 
nM« 5Tio mnbijjans and sotj'ds wore always persons of consider- 

wspcctivo commimitios. Civil cases were decided 
an irini * fti* ”■ "cliabutrd" (platform) where 

of an Mnluidova was placed, which was supposed to give tho sanctity 
nrorido.? , "“y statement made thorc. Tho plaintitf, if a man of wealth, 
orovidprl Up ' tobacco, 5:c, for the members. Among tho Goods be 

roeordod of ordinary village pnncbdyats wore rarely 

, copt m the case oi those assembled by the liigbcr authorities, 
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vrheu tlie sentences needed confirmation. Tlie duty of seeing tLo decision 
carried into efiect devolved on the person under whose authority the 
pancMyat was assembled. In criminal cases patels imposed small fines 
for petty offences. Offenders taken to tho tMnas were generally fiogged and 
conned in tho stocks for fifteen, twenty, or thirty days, and if they were in 
a condition to pay, fines wore imposed on them. For house-breaking and 
theft they were punished at times by imprisonment in irons, confiscation of 
goods, flogging, detention in the stocks, and fine. For second offences 
they were punished by mutilation of hands, nose, and fingers. If tho person 
robbed was also wounded, the punishment was generally mutilation; if 
murdered, the award was death. Brdhmans and women were excepted from 
this rule. Women guilty of tho murder of their husbands were punished 
sometimes with mutilation of their noses. Peenniary compensation was some- 
times allowed if the relatives of the deceased agreed to the arrangement, the 
ordinary payment being Rs. 350 to the heirs of the person murdered. Coiners 
had one of their hands crushed to pieces with a blow from a heavy mallet 
or pestle. For fornication the person named by the woman was charged 
with tho offence and fined heavily, part of the fine being carried to tho govern- 
ment account, and part taken by the officer imposing the fine. The woman 
was then made over to her caste people, to be dealt with according to their 
award. Tho deputy commissioner is now tho chiof judge in all cases — revenue, 
criminal, and civil — ^within the district ; ho has also general control over all 
matters executive or administrative. The assistant commissioners exercise the 
judicial powers of their grade, and take up any share of the administrative 
business which tho deputy commissioner may allot to them. The tahsflddrs 
are vested with subordinate judicial and fiscal authority within their circles. 
The stipendiary officers are assisted on the criminal side by honorary magis- 
trates chosen from the more intelh'gent and influential residents. The direction 
and distance of the country criminal courts from Bhandtira are given below : — 


StikoK 24 miles east. 

Murddrti 30 miles N.N. east. 

Tirorfi 24 miles N., where an independent 

ndib tahsilddr, officiating as 
tahsilddr, exercises jumcial 
powers within tho limits of tho 
northern parganas. 


There are station-houses of the police, each under a chief constable, at 
Bhanddra, Kdmthd, Sdkolf, Mohdri, Tirord, Rdmpdili, Arjuni (Pratdpgarh), and 
Pannf. ^ere arc also 1 6 outposts under tho charge of head constables. The dis- 
trict superintendent of police has his office at head-quarters. The old fort is used 
as the jail of the district. All classes of prisoners— civil, revenue, and criminal- 
are confined in it, the two first mentioned classes being accommodated in separate 
wards. There are seldom any revenue, and but few civil, prisoners in it. 

BHAUDA'BA is the name of a revenue subdivision or tohsfi in tho district 
of the same name, having an area of 1,748 square miles, of which 757 are cul- 
tivated, 384 culturable, and 607 waste. Itcontains 886 villages, anda population 
of 345,870, according to tho census of 1866. Tho land rovonuo for tho year 
1860-70 is Rs. 2,80,760. This tahsfi consists of two judicial subdivisions with 
a sub-office at Tirord. 

BHANDAHA — ^Tho chiof station and head-quarters of tho district of tho 
same name. It is situated on tho ITaingangd, close to tho Great Eastern Road, 
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is cnltivatcd. The population by the last census nmounlccl to 7,115 souls, and is 
chiefly ngriculturJil, the princi])al cultivating classes being Knltfis, Saurfis, Gonds, 
and Buniah. The staple product is rice, but the pulses, oil-seeds, &c. are also 
grown. Tasar silk and coarse cotton-cloths arc manufactured. Tlio principal 
ullage is Bhcdan, where the chief resides ; it has a population of l/J l 2 souls. 
There is an excellent school in this village, where some one hundr’ed and forty 
pupils are rcceinng instruction ; and there arc also schools in the surrounding 
villages. The father of the present chief joined the rebellion under Surendra Sii, 
and was killed in an action vuth our troops. The other members of the 
family surrendered under the amnesty, and the present chief, Baijndth Singh, 
a young man of some eighteen years of age, succeeded to the estate, lie can read 
and write Uryia, and his relations all attend school. 

BHERA'GIIAT — A village in the Jabalpdr district, situated on the banks 
of the Narbada, at a place where that river forces itself through perpendicular 
magnesian limestone rocks 120 feet in height. The scenery here is magiii- 
ficent. The best way to see it is to hire a boat in the cold weather, and to 
proceed up the river, which is ns clear ns crj'.stal, between rocks that .seem to 
meet overhead. The channel is devious, and cvciy opening presents now 
features of beaut)’. In one place the river is so narrow that the natives call the 
pass the " monkey’s leap.” There is a myth that “ Indra” made this channel 
for the waters of the pent-up stream, and that the footsteps of Indra's elephant 
are still to be seen. The marks on tho surface of the rock which pass for theso 
foo.tstcps still receive the adoration of the ignorant and superstitious. Tho 
eflbet of the scenery is ver)’ much heightened by the bright light of tho moon, 
w’hich has a weird eficct on these stupendous and sometimes grotesque masses of 
rook. . Near this glrit, which is only nine miles from .rabalpi'ir, there arc several 
conical hills, on one of which is rather a remarkable ilindd toni])lo. 'rim 
whole hill is covered with wood to the top, except on one side, where a slo])ing 
ascent has been made, and steps lined with masonry have been constructed. 
The temple consists of an inner shrine, and is surrounded by a circular cloister, 
in which arc sculptures of many of the JJindd gods, among which rcjircscn- 
tations of Siva predominate. JIany of these images have been greatly injured 
by the Mohamraadans. There is a tradition that most of this injury was done 
when a portion of Aurangzeb’s army was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Sangrfunpur. Some rude excavations are also shown here in which ascetics are 
said to have lived. The riew from tho temple is exceedingly fine. A fair is 
held at Bheraghfit every year in November, .rather for religious purposes than 
to promote trade. 

Bin'jSILA'T — A small Gond village in tho BdKJghtlt district, about sixty-four 
miles duo oast of Scon! and twenty-eight miles east of Paraswdrfi, on the llaujar 
river. Near tho village is a curious stone pillar or /«/, lying on tho ground in 
n grove of mango trees, which is said to bo tho hit of Rujd IBhim. It is cut out of 
a peculiarly fine-grained stone, and seems to have been brought from a distance, 
as no stone of the kind has yet been discovered in the district. It has no 
inscription on it. Bhimlfit is also noted for having within its borders one of 
the finest Banian trees in tho Central Provinces. 'J'lio Banjar and tho Jamuuiu 
unite upon its borders. 

BHIBI^ — A town in tho Biiliighdt district, lying about four miles to tho 
south-east of Paraswfird. It is not n place of any groat pretensions, but is 
chiefly noted for tho best and most frequented market in tho upland tracts of 
Btihlghfit. 

10 CFG 
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BHIEI'— -Ad old villago situated to llie soutli-Ti'eSit of tlio WsirdM districl, 
about twenty miles from WardM. The population amounts to 1,236 souls, most 
of whom are cultivators of the lands round ; but there are also a ^ood many 
weavers. An annual fair of eight days’ duration is held here at the time of tbs 
Hindii holiday of Janma Ashtamf. Monday is the weekly market day, but the 
market is not of much importance. A village school has been established at 
Bhiri, and the customs department have a salt post here. The principal hnildmg 
is an old temple of carved stone dedicated to Gopdldeva. 

BEISr— A town in the Chfmdd distinct, of 600 houses, eleven miles north 
of Ohimiir. It has a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a police oatjiost. There 
is also a modern temple handsomely carved. 

BHITRI'GARH — A range of hills in the eastern part of the Jabalpdr 
district, bisecting the pargana of Knmbhi. There are remains of a fort on 
these hills near Bhitri. 

BHIWATU'R— A town in the Ndgpdr district, sixteen miles pnth-eastof 
Umrer and forty-four from Nagpur, on the road from iJmrer to Paunf in Bhonddra. 
Close to it is a small river named the MariS, a tributary of the Waingangd. ‘ 
The town is closed in on the north and west by fine groves of mango trees 
and by a large tank. The population amounts to 4,567 persons, and is 
generally well to do. Tlie octroi receipts have been spent by the local com- 
mittee in the construction of two good metalled roads through the town, a 
new school-house, sardi, and market-place. A large public baolf, or well 
with steps leading down to the %vater, has been made in the market-place. 
Improvements are now going on in excavating the bed of a fine tank Outside 
the toum, and enlarging and converting into a road the high earthen retaining- 
wall. The appearance of the town is neat and clean, and the houses are generally 
good. A considerable amount of trade and banking is carried on, this List 
being mostly in the hands of A'garwdld Mdvwnris, who have been long settled 
here. The cloth manufactured is considered inferior only to that produced at 
Nagpilr and XJmrer. Bhiwapdr was a very early settlement of the Gonds, the 
original settlor having been one Bhimsd, who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, built the now dilapidated fort, as a protection to his little colony. 
Around this grew up a thriving town, early noted for its manufacture of silk and 
cloth. A poor blind Gond, confidently asserted both by himself and by the 
people to be the lineal descendant of the original founder of the town, still lives 
in the old fort, and receives a small pension from government. His only son is 
now a pupil in the government school, the last of his race, and probably the 
very first to cultivate the art of letters. 

BHOMATIA — A village in the Rdipdr district, lying fifty-six miles to the 
south-west of Rfifpdr, in the middle of the jungles of the Sanjdrf pargana. It 
IS noteworthy as being the place to which the fox-est produce of a large tract of 
country is brought. 

BHU PA'LPATNAM — A rnmlnddri or large estate of the Bastar depon- 
Uenej’j containing about 700 square miles and 150 villages. It is the most 
western of the Bastar zamindarfs, and lies partly on the Indrdvatf, and partly 
on the Goddvari. The zamiudSr is a Gond. 

• IjPATNAM — T lio chief place of the zamfndari of tho same name 

m tne Bastar state, thirty-two miles east of Sironcha. Tho population is 
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alionfc 600, chiefly Gonds, Kols, and Tolingas. Thci'o is a high hill nhonfc eight 
miles to the south called Krishna Gnttd, where a fair is hold every February. 

HIA'S — A river rising in the hills of Sfrman in the Bhopal state, close hy tho 
south-western boundary of the Sfigar district; it flows thence near Jaisinghnagar 
in a north-eaaterlj' direction, passing within ten miles of Sagaj’, where it is 
crossed by a beautiful iron suspension-bridge, of 200 feet span, built by Colonel 
Pi-esgrave, fonnorly inint-mnster at Sitgar, in tho year 18^2. Prom thence it 
still keeps in a north-easterly direction, and eventually falls into tho Sondr near 
Knrsinghgnrh in the Damoh district. 

BLTERA'GnOGARir — A tract of comitiy in the Jabalpur district. It is 
bounded on tho north by the Maihir state, cast by Rewd, and west by tho 
Sleomandbdd tahsil and Pannd. Tho area is about 750 square miles. It has 
been thus described by tho settlement officer — 

" The western half is a vallc}’ Ij'ing between the Kaimur liills on the 
north, and a low range Icnomi as the Kainjild on the south. Tho central 
poj'tion of this vallo}’ appears to be generally high and arid, but there is U 
belt of rich land under each hill range. 'J'hc population here belong 
chiefly to thcBrahmaTi, Kurmf, and Kdchhf classes ; and the hill tracts of tho 
Kainjda are stated to be inhabited bj* Gonds. Tho easleni is the richest 
half, and contains a good deal of black soil, especially to the north. Tho 
southern part consists both of black and light soil, and is intersper.sed 
with liill and jungle. Here is a reson'cd government forest, managed by 
the forest department of the Central Pronnees. I'lie best lands in this 
portion of the parguna are occupied by Kunnfs.” 

The country is chiefly valuable for agricultural pur))oscs, though there is 
some fine timber in the portion reserved ns a government forest. Iron is also 
found at several places, and is smelted in the native method. Bijeriighognrh 
was formerly a protected chiefship belonging to a binnch of tho fnmih' which 
owns Jlaihir, but was confiscated in consequence of the excesses committed, in 
defiance of British authority, b)’ the young chief and his followers in tho critical 
times of 1857. The popidation amounts to about 70,000 soids. 

BLTBRA'GnOGAEH — Tho chief town, or rather village, of the tract of 
that name in the •Jabalpiir district, containing a population variously estimated 
at from 1,200 to 1,500. There is a handsome, but comparatively recent, fort 
here, which was formerly tho residence of tho chiefs. Its outer defences are 
now partially dismantled, but the interior buildings have been until latclj' used 
as subdivisional rovonno and police oiliccs. The grounds attached to tho fort 
are kept up as a public garden. The trade is not great, and there are only two 
bankers of any means in the town. 

BIJERA'GHOGARH — A small stil forest of about Ihirty-ono square miles 
in extent, lying chiefly on tho banks of tho (lessor) Jfahduadi, in the south-east 
comer of the pargana of that name in the Jabalpiir district. Tho timber has 
suffered much in former years from the dnliyfi system of cidtivation practised by 
tho aboriginal tribes, and will require rest for some years. 

BIJJI' — A. zamindilri or lai'gc estate of the Bastar dependency, with 'an 
area of 850 square miles and 150 villages, is noted for its teak foreks, wliich, 
though very extensive in former years', have boon greatly over-worked. Teak 
i.s .still e.vpoi'led in large quantities, though felling is said to have gone on 
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contiuuonsly here for tbo Inst forty years. The timber is dragged oitLer to tlie 
Godiivnrf at Pamsdid, or tlio Sabnrf river at Kimtfi, and from these points floated 
dosvn to the coast. The population is scanty, and consists chiefly of Kois and 
Mtirids. 

BULI—A chiofship on tho north-eastern border of the Blianddra district, 
consisting of forty-eight villages, with an area of IdO square miles, of which 
twenty-ono are under cultivation, and a population of8,701- souls. A good deal 
of vnlunblo timber is foundin its forests. Tho present holders are Lodhis, and the 
majority of tho population aro Gonds and Lodhfs. Q’ho rillngo of Bijlf itself h 
tho only one of any size. One of tho main district roads to Kfiipiir passes 
through this chiefship, and leaves it by tho Dnrckn*!^ pass, which has ken 
recently improved and put in thorough repair. Near the pass there are some 
curious caves in the adjoining hills, partly natural and j)nrtly artificial. They 
aro called " Kachagarh,’* or the fort of safety, and must have been very useful as 
a refuge in former times, haring a good water-supply from a spring of water 
close by, and being difficult of approach owing to tho denseness of the bamhoo 
jungle. Just below tho Dardkasii pass there is a large pool of very deep water 
formed by tho fall of tho " Kuardils*' stream from a height of about fifty feet. 
This is . 1 , favourite camping -ground of the Banjilrds ; and tlio scenery around 
is very grand and impressive. 

— A river which rises in tho Clihindwiira district, and flows cast, 
till it meets tho Bdngangil. The junction occurs a few miles north-east of 
Chliapdrd. 

range of low hills situated about ten miles to the north-east 
of Sihord in tho centre of the Jnbulpilr district. They aro compo.'od of nictn- 
morphic rock. Tho highest peak is that of Biclma. 

BILA'IGARH — A chiofship in the Bildspiir district. This estate is 
similar to that of Bhntgaon, w’hich it adjoins, namely, a gonorally level tract 
broken up by hills on its southern face. It contains fifty villages, and covers 
an area of 109 square miles. Tho soil is of avorngo quality, and the staple 
produce is rice. The cultivated area is 10,977 acres, and perhaps twice as 
much may he cnltumblo waste. Tho population amounts to 7,409, and falls at 
tne rate of sixfy-oiglit to tho square mile, tho low rate being rittributnblo to the 
par lally hilly character of tho tract, and to tho bad management of tho chief, 
who IS a Gond. “ 

■R'li: IG-^H— Tho head-qnarters of tho chiefship of that name in tho 

1 ™ remains of an extensive fort and tho ruins of some 

• showing that the toivn hold formerly a position of considerable 

insignificant hamlet, consisting of a few huts, which 
bold the personal retainers of the zamindfir. 
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The most nortlierly of the eastern districts of the Central Provinces, forms 
„ T I j • the northern section of that tract of country which 

See. I.-Gea^«I description. Ohhattisgarh plateau. It 

Area and appearance. 21 ° 45 ' and 23° 10' of north 


latitude, and 81° 30' and 88°15'ofeast longitude, and is bounded on the north by 
the Sohdgpdr pargana belonging to the native state of Rewd, and by the Korid 
and Sirgilja chiefships subordinate to the Commissioner of Chotd Nagpdr, on the 
east by the Uddpdr estate of Chotd Ndgpdr and the zamfndarfs of the Sambalpdr 
district, on the south in the main by the open plain of the Rdlpdr district, and 
on the west by the hilly tracts of Mandla and Bdlaghdt. The extreme length of 
the district north and south is 108 miles, its extreme breadth east and west 
136 miles, and it comprises an area of 8,800 square miles. This extensive area 
possesses, as might be anticipated, marked and varied natural features. If the 
Chhattfsgarh country be regarded as the basin of the Mahdnadf, with the tract 
surrounding the centre open and cultivated, the approaches to the sides wild and 
woody, and the sides themselves irregular ranges of hills, then the Biliispdr 
district would be desci'ibed with fair accuracy as the upper half of this basin. 
It is almost enclosed on three sides, viz. on the north, west, and east by ranges 
of hills, while its southern boundary, which extends along the line of the Bdiptir 
district, is generally open, accessible, and cultivated. The outer boundaries of 
the district are fairly well defined. The western hills, which may best be de- 
scribed as the “hfaiknl Range,” run continuously in a south-westerly direction from 
Amarkantak, which is situated at the north-western extremity of the district, and 

* This article is almost entirely extracted from Mr. Chisholm’s Settlement Report on BiUspdr. 
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merge in tlie Sfil^lekrf range of tlic Bhandfim district. From liie samo point 
iwegular blocks of Lills run oast, wedging in tlio district on the north. This 
irregular cbnin of hills, though knosra iu each limited loKility under special desig- 
nations, is really apart of the " Vindhyan range,*” which stretches from cast to 
west across the whole continent of India. On the eastern honiidnry the Korbi 
lulls, offshoots of the Vindhyns, running south for some distance from the main 
range, fringe the plnin; and although thcHo hills strike cast into tho Samhalpur 
district, and leave a break of open country in the vicinity of tho Mahdnadi, no 
sooner is tho river crossed than the Sontikhfin block of hills present themselves 
ns a formidable harrier, thus almost coinpletiug a somicirclo of hills cnclo'sing the 
plain. Of those different ranges the northern or Vindhyn range constitutes, ns far 
as theBildspdr district is concerned, the most important and oxtenaivo.scriesof hilh. 
They run along, as it wore, the whole face of tho plnin, hero thrusting forth nn arm 
or throwing up an isolated peak, and advancing boldly into the level country, there 
receding into deep hollows and hays, usimlly covered with luxurinnt Togetatioa. 
It is from some of tho offshoots of this northern mnge that tho best idea 
can ho formed of the natural features of tho country. For this purjiose there 
is perhaps no hotter point than tho “Dahld Inll,*' Which stands right out in 



a prominent landmark capable of identification from spots divided and dHtant, 
and familiarises it to tho people as a silent sentinel of locality. From the 
summit is scon on one side a great expanse of plnin, stretching ns far ns the 
eye can reach ; on tho other this open country is liedgcd in by irregnlar ranges 
of hills, throwing their reflection in dark shadows on the green surface helow. 
Tho open country is dotted with villages, which nro easily distinguishable 
in tho landscape, oven when tho hnts of tho pcnsnntry are hid from vnow by 
the one or more tanks in their 'vdeinity, tho waters of which sparkle in the sun- 
light, and by tbo mango, pipal, and tamarind trees, more or less numerous, 
wlicb cluster round tljo village site and break tbo dull monotony of level plain. 

The following notice of the geological formation of tbo district is quoted 
Geological fonnaHon. 

India for Juno 1868, Vol. T. Part 1, p. 4 : — 

FVom the Hasdit and tho plains of Bilfi^pdr tbo main mass of the 
crystalline rocks, which greatly predominate, lies to the north-west, forniias 
tbo billy region of Mdtin, while tbo niinierons and almost delachon 
areas of the secondary rocks (chiefly of the tnlcheer series) are extensions 
from the eastwards, where tho table-topped hills of TJdcpdr appear to 
he formed altogether of the sandstones. "IVith this extension of that 
series of rocks is connected the small coal basin of Korhd. On. the 
Mdtin hills themselves a few remnants of tho upper sandstones stand 
up like old fortresses on tho highest summits. 

" Over the area lying between the Korbd coal hnsin and the plains of 
Bildspdr there is no continuous high ground. Isolated ridges, mostly of 
inconsiderable elevation, and composed of tbo crystalline rocks, occur. 

, this region of the Mnhduadi, as also in that of the Goddvnri 
drainage basin, the only Icnoivledgo wc had of tlio structure of the country 


* It is questionable whetlier the tern "Vindhya” should he applied south of the K'nrh"''*v 
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was derived fi-om tlie Eeverend Mr. Hislop^s exertions. He had, however, 
confounded rocks belonging to two distinct series between the deposition 
of which there had been an immense interval of time. The great plains of 
Chhattfsgarh were coloured as belonging to the same series as the coal field 
of Korbd. In reality, however, tho rocks belong to that very much older 
series to which the general name of Vindhyan has been given. These 
cover an area of more than 12,000 square miles, limestone being the 
prevalent rock. On the north they abut against the crystalline rocks ; on 
the west they pass under the Deccan traps ; to the south-west stretch to 
an unknown (as yet) distance in the valley of the Mahdnadi ; to the 
south-east they rest upon crystalline rocks, and to the east they are 
crushed up with, and upon, similar rocks in a complicated manner. The 
more recent talcheer rocks are filled with debris from these, but nowhere 
was the actual contact or superposition visible.” 


The natural divisions of the countiy have had extended to them from a 
. . . remote period difterent modes cf detailed revenue 

Subdivisions. management, corresponding in the main with 

their physical features. Thus, the hilly area, covering 5,800 square miles, is 
almost entirely held by large landed proprietors called zammddrs, who have 
always occupied a somewhat independent position, while the open country, with 
an area of 3,000 square miles, is known as “ Khdlsa” jurisdiction, or the tract 
under direct revenue management through mdlguzSrs. All that is wild, pic- 
turesque, and beautiful in the district is contained in the former, but in the latter 
or " khdlsa ” area alone has population advanced, cultivation increased, and 
anything like material progress been attained. It is usually to the “ khdlsa ” 
that reference is made when points arise in connection with the district, for the 
zamfnddris generally are so inaccessible, so thinly peopled, and so backward 
that they count for comparatively little in ordinary administration. 


These different tracts may now 
Present Parganas. Former Talukas. 


Bila'spo'r 


Mungcl.1' 


Seori'xara'in 


Tnkhtiidr. 

Bdloda. 

Rataupiir. 

Kdranji. 

BartorC. 

Malhdr. 

Okliar. 

Bitkuli. 

Mungeli. 

Nauagarli. 

Mard. 

Bar!. 

Gurlid. 

Fatharid. 

Kliarod. 

Khokrd. 

Birrd.. 

Ure Kliei'd. 

Kikardd. 

Nandgarb. 

Akaltnrd. 

Blidtid. 

Sarsud. 


bo briefly described. The " Khdlsa” 
comprises three parganas, with a tahsil 
station at the head-quarters of each. 
Tho most westerly is the Mungeli par- 
gana, the eastern boundary of which is 
the Manidri river. The central pargana 
is Bildspdr, lying in the main between the 
Manidri stream on the west and the Lild- 
gar stream on the east, but comprising 
the tracts of Lormi andBdIodd. Outside 
the limit of these streams is Seorinardin, 
the most easterly pargana, containing the 
tract of country lying east of the Lildgar 
stream. This arrangement of parganas 
is of modern origin, but it renders the 
jurisdiction of the sub-collectorates in 
every way convenient and compact. 
The old division was into tdlukas. In 
the mar^n is given a detail of the old 
tdlukas, indicating tho manner in which 
they have been absorbed in the new 
parganas. 
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The kli/Ilsn jjnrgnnns me HttuUlt'il willi villugc^, nud, ^•sc^pt at l«o 

or tliroo points wlicro khtllsi and zamiadari 
Dcicription of Klift w. nrons ndjoiii, yon jniiy travel ovi-r the leufftb 

and breadth of tho entire tracts, encounO-ring — to employ n familiar uiflaplCT— 
no cniiueneo liighor than an ant-hill, and no fort'st tree bigtrer thin a bramble 
bush. But nltbougb, ns thus cxplninod, tlio viliagcvs in kliriba jurisdiction arc 
ntinicrous, and tbo cultivation cxfeii‘«ivp, it would be a mi«!tahotosupf)fisc tbi 
llio country presents a generally nnbroken atid coat imi'jti‘‘^slipet of cnlliviition. 
'Dio nature of the surfuco and soil alike probibil (bis result. Tlic wboleplain is & 
series of undulations, sometimt's a long stretch of sandy or stony upland, niter, 
nnting gently with a long expanse of low-lying rice land } at others tlie niter- 
nations nro more nbrnnt, the surface irregularly wavy, and^ ravines and beds 
of streams frequent ana prominent. A Chhaltf'-garli s'illnge ib not ordianrilraa 
inviting object of inspection. A cluster of mnd Imts packed closely togf tlitr, 
with 110 hind of order or nrmngomont, and intersected by nniTOsvnntl circaitons 
paths which seem to have no proper coinnicncomcnt c*r end. In most casH 
distance lends cnclinntiuoiit to tho view,*' for tho best %’ilhigcH have then their 
baldness hidden by clusters and groves of trees of varied lint and hue, pepping 
from under wliich tho most conspicuous objects are not always tbo tlialchtJ 
houses of tho people, but the whiled spires or domes of two or thtre 
ancient temples. Speaking geiienilly, however, the plain is singularly dcjlitaie 
of shade, Like all tracts where clcaRince has been going on, it lias been cleared 
too much. In the Bildspilr and Seorfnnrain pargauns tliero are a fair number 
of villages possessing more or loss e.\teiisive ninngo-groves, but in tbo SInngsli 
pnrgnnn sucli villages arc low, and there is consequently no part of the district 
which in tho hot-weather montlis looks more bleak nud desolate, or in which 
moving about is more trying and irksome. 


Tnnihig to tbo Zatiiindarf jurisdiction wc find the hiirrounding circuin- 

ZomiiuHrl jari,.liction. f 

tracts man is innking but feoblo wnv ngainst tUB 

forces of iintnre. Tlte 
marginal entry shows in 
detail the xainindfirU of 
tho district. In two in- 
stances alone — Snkli and 
Kairnrda — have the cliiefs 
been nckiiowledged as 
feudatories. 

Tho Pciidra zainindilri 
occupies the north-western 
comer of tho district. B 
is entirely situated on tho 
hilly uplands of the Vin- 
dhyaii range, and preseuls 
a varied aspect of liill and 
dole. At one time is mot a 
vast forest, tho unvniying 
shade broken oiil.v here 
and tliero by seas of bigh- 


Serial 

Niimlirr. 

Nome of CliicT>lii|i. 

Jnri^tliciioii. 

1 



55 

iVTiittn , 

lift * 

3 

UprOr/l ...■eeaa.at..*.. ...... 

lln 

4 
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lift 
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Tin 
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Tift 

7 

Korliil , 

tin 
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Tin 

9 

Saktt. 


10 
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Ordinnn'I 

Dn ' 

11 
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12 

Kntiingi 
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13 

Pandarii 

14 
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r . waving grass, and with no 

ar and wide of linman habitation ; at nnotlier a cleared and open valley 
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is found, from whicli tlie jungle lias disappeared and been replaced by thriving 
village commu ni ties. The Mdtin estate lies east of Pendrd, and further east 
again is the Uprord chiefship. These three adjoining zaminddris form together 
the extreme northern section of the Bildspdr district. Mdtin and TJprord, like 
Pendrd, are situated on the hilly uplands of the Vindhyan range, but, unlike 
Pendrd, they contain no open vall^s ivhichhavo been reclaimed and utilised. The 
majority of the villages that exist convey no impression of permanence, and are 
only solitary breaks in a vast mountain udlderness. This is perhaps the wildest 
part of country in Chhattfsgarh, and hero it is that the shattered forest trees, 
the broken and crushed bamboo clumps, the hollows and footprints in a 
hundred marshes and watercourses, indicate the presence of wild elephants. 
This fact realised, and the paucity of settlers ceases to sui-prise. The tale is 
often told how in a night the straggling tenant sees disappear the crop which 
has occupied the labour of months, and with no food left for himself and family, 
finds his only alternative is to seek, not figuratively, but literally, a new field for 
his exertions. Entire destruction of crop, however, is veiy unusual, for ordinarily 
the slightest enclosure acts as a protection. It may bo said that the wild 
elephants are confined, as far as the BiMspdr district is concerned, to these two 
chiefships. Occasionally a herd may roam into the adjoining zamfnd^rfs at 
that most unwelcome of all periods, when the rice crop is ripening, but from 
Mdtfn and Dpror/l, unless when hunted, they are never absent, and may be 
seen at any time on the wooded slopes of the Hasdu river, in the shady depths 
of the forest, or near some splashing waterfall, or deep still pool in the bed of a 
mountain torrent. 

As the chiefship of Pendrd, Mdtin, and Uprord are in a line — one estate 
lying east of the other — so soutli of these, also in a line, lie the chiefships of 
Kendd, Ldphd, and Chhdri. The most westerly of these is Kendd, lying south of 
Pendrd, then comes Ldphd falling south of Mdtin, and finally Chhdri south of 
TJprord. These three zamlnddrls, though largely covered with hill and forest, 
have yet fair stretches of open country, and as at their southern extremity they 
abut on khdlsa jurisdiction, their waste lands often come to be taken up by the 
discontented spirits of the plain. From the position of these si.v chiefships — 
lying three abreast from east to west — it is clear that from the north, viz. from 
the side of Kewd and Mirzdpdr, there is no direct access to the open country of 
the Chhattisgarh plain without passing over several ranges of hills, and encoun- 
tering difficulties and drawbacks of no ordinary character. A large portion of 
the eastern extremity of the district is monopolised by the Korbd zamfnddrf, 
which is a very extensive chiefship. It lies to the east of TJprord, Clihuri, and 
Khdlsa jurisdiction, extending from the hills and fastnesses of the extreme north 
to the very heart of the level country. The northern section of the estate is 
very wild and inaccessible, and though the southern section has largo tracts 
open and well cultivated, yet even here there is a great deal of forest, and 
frequent interruptions by low ranges of hills. Adjoining Korbd to the south are 
the two small estates of Saktl and Chdmpd, which in the main consist of open 
country, and require no special remark. Leaving Sakti and Chdmpd there is a 
stretch of khdlsa jurisdiction up to the Mahdnadf river, after crossing which 
there are, made up with some khdlsa villages and government forests, which have 
been reserved, three small chiefships, viz. Bhatgdon, Bildigarh, and Katangf, 
comprising in each case a compact tract of level country with hills in the back- 
ground, stretching from this point almost uninterruptedly to the vulds of 
Bastar. The western zamlnddrls alone remain for description, namely, Kawardd 

11 CPG 
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nnd Pandariii. Tlioy Imvo enoli a largo stretch of level countiy extending from 
the base of the Maikal range as fur ns tho Mungoli pargann. This portion of 
the cliiofships is geneinlly open and cultivated. The area covered with hill and 
forest continues from tho margin of tho plain right into tho mountainous traclj 
of Bdh'i"’hfit and Mandlaj nnd thus on tlio western side, ns on tho north, these 
hill-ranges operate ns an cffectnal barrier tp easy communication tvith the 
Ohhnttfsgarli plain. To complcto tlio roll of zamlndtlris, it need only bo added 
that the small and divided estate of lladaiipdr adjoins Pnndarid, and is mixed ap 
with tho khSlsn villages of MungcH. It is settled nnd cultivated, and possesses 
no special cbamctcristics. 

This detailed description of khiilsn nnd znmfnddrf jurisdiction remains 

„ , , incomplete without a reference to the government 

Govcnimcn was o. wastes. The most important section of these 
Tvastes stretches from tho base of tho Amnrkantak range over a vast extent of 
hill and forest, comprising the tracts known ns tho Lamnf, Lormf, Bijiipdr, and 
Korl jungles, down to tho cultivated plain. All the hilly area lying between the 
Pnndnrid zamfnddrf on tbo west, tho Kendd znmfnddri on tho east, tho Pendri 
chiefship on tho north, and tho open klidlsa lands of tho south, constitute a 
separate govommont waste at tho futiiro disposal of tho district authorities. 
Bnnning cast from this point, nnd skirting tlio znmfndurfs of Ecndd, Ldphd, and 
Korbd, excess wastes have boon soparnted, but these ordinarily nro very limited. 
Tho most extensive tract is the Bitkuli waste, which coniains much valuable 
timber and extensive resources in bamboos nnd grass. Independent of these 
main tracts there are isolated patches, hero nnd there in the plain which, having 
been entirely cleared of timber, are only useful for grazing purposes. Across 
the Mabdnndf, however, thoro is a large tract of government forest called Send* 
khdn, the deserted and confiscated estate of a former zamfnddr, 1G,000 acres 
of which have been purchased by nn English gentleman under the waste-land 
rules. Adjoining this tract is the forest department teak-reserve of Hdthibdn, 
and the unreserved wastes of Jlahdrdjl. Snob, concisely, is tho position of the 
government w'nstes in tho district. 

Tho traffic routes of tho district are fivo in number, tho throe most imporlnnt 

Main traffic routes. f ‘‘"Sged and inaccessible, quite unfit 

tor wliecled carnago, nnd only admitting oi 
export or import by moans of pack-bullocks during six months of tho year. 
There are the two northern routes, ono lending from tho Ghhattfsgarh plain 
through Eendd, Pendrii,aud Solidgpur to Rewfi, tho other through Liiphd, Chhiifi, 
Uprord, and Sirgdja to Mirzdpiir. Both theso routes are, through a great 
portion of their length, simply tracks across tho hills and through tho jungles, 
along which few traders or travellers would venture alone. They proceed 
through so difficult a conutry (part of which is in foreign territory), and extend 
over so great a distance, that there seems little prospect of much ever being 
done ^ to open cqgimanications in this quarter. The necessity too is not 
pressing now that, owing to the opening of tho Railway from Jahalpdr, tho trade 
/w V westward. The construction of n lino of road from the plains of 
uhha,ttisgarh, through Mandln, to .Tahnlpdr, is the most urgent want of this 
uistnot, and until this is undertaken as an imperial work, to act as a feeder to tho 
railway, the tract of countiy hero mnst continue iu a comparatively backward and 
^developed condition. At present tho line followed by Bnnjdrds resembles 
the northern routes — a circuitous track over hills and valleys intersected by 
numerous streams, tho rocky beds of which present most formidable ohstades. 
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Tliis liilly and difficult country extends over a distance of about one hundred 
miles, and even if, without being metalled, it were made* throughout its length 
a good cold-weather road, with the ghdts properly sloped, and the small streams 
bridged so as to admit of cart traffic, an outlet would be afforded for the 
surplus produce of this district, and a great impulse given to its prosperity. 


The -whole drainage and river system of the district centres in the hlahdnadf, 
•p. ,, , , The general flow of the streams is from the 

ivera a lana i. northern and western hills south and eastwards. 


These hills, however, constitute a distinct watershed, and are the source of streams 
which, flowing north and west, and leaving the Chhuttfsgarh country behind 
them, gradually gather volume, and assume in their onward course tho dignity of 
rivers. Such are the Son, which first sees the light in a marshy hollow in 
Pendrd, and the Narbadd, rushing picturesquely over tho rooky heights of 
Amarkantak. Tho Malidnadf enters the Bildspiir boundary eight miles west of 
Seorfnai’ain, and as it only flows for twenty-five miles at the south-eastern 
extremity of the district, it has not much local importance. It is navigable for 
six months from Seorinardin to the coast, but the frequency of rocky barriers 
renders tho navigation by no means an easy task. In this district, however, 
there are no barriers, the bed being open and sandy, and banks usually low, 
bare, and unattractive. In tho rains the Mahdnadf is a magnificent river, 
attaining in places a breadth of two miles, and during sudden floods a -^Tist 
volume of water often submerging the low-ljnng land in its vicinitj'-, and present- 
ing the appearance of a largo inland sea. The contrast, however, between the 
hlahdnadi in September and the Mahdnndi in May is something astounding. 
In the hot-weather months it is nothing more than a nari’ow nnd shallow channel 
in a vast expanse of sand, and is then almost at any point forded with ease. 
The affluents of tho Mahdnadi partake of its general character, being propor- 
tionately mighty nnd formidable in the monsoon months, and comparatively 
insignificant during the hot season. The most important of its affluents are the 
Seondth and Hasdii. 


The minor streams are tho Sakri, the Hdi^, the Tosufi, tho A'gar, tho 
Manidri, the Arpd, the Kharod, the Lfldgar, the Jonk, and the Barel. 

In tho margin are tables sho-vving the average rainfall nnd tho temperature 

A ^ _ J.1 


Bainfall and Climate. 
Table of Bainfall. 


Years. 

Average Bainfall, 

18G2 

63-86 

1963 

67-31 

1864 

62-82 

1865 

63-93 

1866 

35-98 

1867 

37-70 

1863 

30-69 


o o — ^ 

iu each month for some years. As a rule the 
rains are fairly regular and copious, nnd drought 
rarely occurs, Tho climate, though inveighed 
against and dreaded by strangers, is not 
specially unhealthy. Cholera and fever are 
ill. the great scourges of tho plain, so much so 

as almost to assume an endemic character. 

But as regards cholera there have been 
special local and removeable causes acting 
ns aggravating agents, among tho chief of 
■which may be mentioned the fact that tho 
pilgrim route to Jaganndth passed through 
the plain, and was crowded during tho hot- 
weather months -with a throng of weary and 
exhausted devotees, among whom tho 


* This will now be undertaken. 
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diseaso almost inTOriably brolcc out, and was disscnunatcd over the whole conatty. 
This passage of pilgrims has for two years been proliibilcd wjHi the best 
results, there having been during this period no outbreak at all. Tlicn fever, 
thomrh very prevalent, does not seem of n worse type than that commoa to 

» ^ nlmnist. nil Tiftrfo nf 


Tahle nflmpernlure. province, and until Eoms 


1861. 

1865. 

I86G. 

Klim 01 reiiuuiu inonaaiy 
1807. statistics nro matured, 

. and have exhibited cnin. 
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si 
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l!.S 

»-4 

s pnralivo results for a 

1 scries of years, it h quite 
■? an open question whether 

S tho Chliallisgarh fever is 

S morothanordhiarilyfatal. 

% Small-pox prevails about 
" tho cudof the cold weatber 

January. . . 
February . 
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months, but not to aa 
extent greater than 
elsewhere. It must bo 
(52 acknowledged, how- 

72 ever, that each season 

3® seems (o possess its pre- 

tg vailing type of disease. 

-(5 In the hot weather wo 

67 have generally cholera, 

01 though its outbreak at 

this tiino seems to he 

Able. — 1868 wns an exceptional year, and is therefore not the passa^o of pilgrims, 

now interdicted. In tbe 


rains and at their close fever sets in, and about the close of the cold-weather 
months small-pox. The climate itself, though relaxing, is not oppressive. From 
the middle of April till the middle of June hot winds prevail, and thche.at is at 
times very ^ing. Still it is mild compared with the Upper Provunccs, and 
showers, which are not unusual oven at this period, supply a cool day now and 
agiiin, w'hilo the nights, ns a rule, are very bearable. After the first heavy 
fall of the monsoon the climate is cool and agreeable, and pnnkhtis can often ho 
dispensed with entirely. There arc comparatively few close, muggy, windlcsa 
days, and tho few that are experienced are soon forgotten from tlio wclcomo 
deluge of showers which is sure to succeed them. Tho cold weather is 
not bracing, but altogether from November to February is a very pjeasant 
period. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6. 


The towns in the district containing more than 5,000 inhabitants are 
Towns and Narkots. Ratanpdr, Bilfispdr, and Kawardti. The names of 

the small townships, or rather large villages, arc 

I f ° _ • 4Yin 


Takbtpbr. 

Lormt. 

QaniSri. 

Ghiitkd. 

B&lodi. 


1, 

2. 

3. 


Munecli. 

Nnwdgarii. 

Mdrd. 


Scormardin. 

Klinrod. 

Khokid. 

>’owfin:arh. 

SdrSgaon. 


m 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Fnndnrid, 

Pdnd.dtnral. 

Pendrd. 

Chiidri. 

ChampS. 


tho 

margin. By 
tholnst census 
Rntanpdr con- 
tained 6,190 
inhabitant®! 
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BiMspitr 6,110, and Kawardd over 5,000. The whole history of the plateau 
centres as it were in Entanpdr. 

The marked absence of towns soon strikes a visitor to Chhattfsgarh, and is 
the more singular that the entire plain is covered with hamlets. It arises from the 
fact that the people are a simple agricnltuTOl community, requiring few of the 
luxuries which have become necessities in more advanced localities. The tract 
too possesses but little amassed wealth, having lain for so long a period distant 
and remote from all the regular channels of trade. All the demands of the 
people are fully satished by the weekly markets, which are very numerous all 
over the district. There are, however, no loss than 170 regular markets, some 
few of which are held twice a week. The largest bizfirs are those of Bitmindi 
in the Ghdmpi zaminddrl, Ganidri and Takhtpdr in the Bildspdr pargana, 
and Mungoli in the Mungell pargana. These are well known markets at 
which cattle are largely sold, and aro frequented every week by thousands of 
purchasers, the articles exposed for sale being usually of greater variety than is 
found at smaller gatherings. The display on the whole at these bdz^rs to an 
English taste does not seem vei^' imuting ; more, however, with reference to the 
mode of its arrangement and exliibition than actually as regards the articles 
themselves. There is grain of every description j sweetmeats, fish, fi-uits, 
vegetables, glass bangles, and other adornments ; baskets, and mat-work ; 
embroidery, spices, sugar, cocoanuts, metal drinking-vessels, and plates j iron, and 
largo supplies of cloth, both of Buglish and Native manufacture. The market 
is sometimes held in a convenient mango-grove, which affords pleasant shelter 
and shade to all comers, but more usually in some open space near the village, 
affording neither shelter nor shade, and consequently both in the hot weather 
and monsoon many of those bdzdrs aro but scantily attended. It is strange 
that cowries should still bo found almost the sole medium of exchange among 
the great bulk of the people j but, that they are so, is clearly observable on all 
market days, when it will bo noticed that nearly everything purchased is paid 
for, not in copper, but in cowries. There is no question, however, that while 
most commodities remain cheap, coWesfoima convenient unit for satisfying the 
petty requirements of the poorer classes, and render them somewhat reluctant 
to adopt copper, the unit in which does not reach so low. 


The temples in 
Temples. 

structures, either in 

At Ratanpur. 

1. Mah£tndi. 

2. Rimpnlidri. 

3. Briddlieswar. 

4. Bliairavandth. 

5. Narbadeswnr. 

6. Kielin Keddrndth. 

7. Khantideva. 

8. Girjdban. 

9. Sangameswar. 

10. Jaganndth. 

11. Laclihmmdrdin. 


the district are very numerous, verifying local tradition ns 
to the great antiquity of the ancient Hindd govern- 
ment. lliey are almost invariably large stone 
the shape of an obelisk or a dome, with a long pillared portico 
in front of the doorway. The carved 
images are generally very rude, and 
if here and there a graceful figure or 
outline is traced, the whole efiect is 
mined by the immediate proximity 
of another figure either grotesque 
or hideous. The names of the most 
ancient and noted temples are given 
in the margin. Most of these 
are at least from eight hundred to 
one thousand years old, and aro de- 
voted to the service of the different 
Hindit deities. The most ancient 


At Seor'warditt. 

12. Kdrain. 

(At Kharod.) • 

13. Lakhneswar. 

14. Scori Debt. 

(At Jdnjgir.) 

15. Mahddcvn. 

(At Pali, village of 
Ldplia zaminddri.) 

16. Maliddcva. 
(AtClidpid,villngc of 

Kawordd feuda- 
tory.) 

17- Buramdeva. 
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toroplt' is oriltin«nifl''vn nt CMpr'i n* .r Km\nr.r,, v-liii*!!. jf 
inccrkd on ils tiWft nn tii' r< tiul t tmilt in A.n. U> J. Tl.f jvpt.j*. v ■ 
forth tint oiu'of llio Hmlvii Hui'Iny'isof Ihf'vipitrfrif il {'!]tr« r -j , 

tioii, Imt Jl »“ l>uiU*>fl«rf'i> hl(r'-l.«i of « I . 

out hmc comont, nml i- pifliir ■ f|Uily *1 /•« Ihf vi't, t inh. Tt'iZr 

hinpp it ronl'iiii" i' tlmt of n foltm, vlihh in it > If |v inf * t'> o m n’ « -toly j +,.i, 
win'll fctichi'.in in tlii'f'trmoriiuiVr*s'i>r*hipwn'>nt h t Ic nnm’^iii, it not n'5Tt“< 
nnti I'^f'rtainiy hcOirc Unuliii'‘n\ h* hi r >mph l» r v' \y. 'I’Ih' IV.'.I 1/ mph* h t! ' W, 
Fpccimon ofViich iit trilivc nn'liiti < tun* in th‘> ili-lri ‘t, Mi«l i th'-n I'/n* th * < :h 
one tint mo<l In* (I** i rihril in «h tsih Jf •> to hi* r*;;r« tl* *1 tint ttm'lr rm* J,A 
no! prr«onT«l tin* oiir'iMiil stnicttin* intint, for, jutli'inir fr»m tl," n*" 
niiinjiin'il, tlio rntin* hnihlinff mil t Imn In. n . !')l>.tmtf'!y wiiltait* fully f ■in*' *3, 
nml is ciniiu'iitly ili^orviinj of pr.* <rin»i‘m. Dtil'iii" th>n i** n 
(Ic'-ol'itc nir, owinf: to tin* iilulti un<l r »1* hri' of tl"* 0 mj’h*, vhi’ti f*i ‘i** 
ti'rcfl C'vorywln ro, tillin'; l>i'*ir tah' of <1* » rlinn nnd ih ny. Whit ur,n n >• **'« 

5*1 n liirpo ort'vi,'i.iii!il iloin'*, m fi'if’ nt n piftico to nn nil** r htsihhi*!:^ f ‘ii.iriy 
(loilicati'il to tin* * < rvn'O of Mnl “I'h va. A* }»>ii i ntt r I* o ih'iin* y ti : n; ft'- fi" 
struck with tin* immiti* mill « I iltor iff* rT\iii"t \>ltk‘U Irvun ft*' f-*J 

the wry summit of the Inithlitip. Tin* tlonn* i<i i npjmrti il hy pillir-, fn a'lc* 
which nn' iiiinffi'i of nijtholopial (h'in>*tfr» f iiinni* in Uinlri Iri'em! fn*: 
Ahoce the e pill'iri tin* lower cn« h* of th'* dome i* a «eri' t of I'ltritiii f;r*‘'‘' 
often chi'-i'lli il into tin* mo l faiiti*t’c •Inp**, tin* litpin • nnniinp f:.‘ U" 
nnotlw'r in linppy coiifii* mii. IVoin thi*h>wi rfirvh'Ofp* tty rinl fmU ' 

to the top of the (loiiin i-> on nil • iih i n cmtimieil Ime of tadefiil I'on ii'p. Ih'* 
most clihonite workin'iiivhip, howctir, ih fotiminf the uitn'in* door to tl.c r"? 
biiihlinp. Much of the rininp hero is so mimite nnd 'i* irqiiisit'ly tsfci' '1« 
tlmt tlie eye neenis I’M'r «lbPov(‘rim» new iH'-mli* The port’d* are niird d lj 
tw'o iniposinp (ipHri *, w Iweli, in form niid pn>p 'rti*s:i, nn* fair * pivlim ns of tiatifi* 
nrl. Ahovo the doorway itinmli ti.nfitl ehi*>llmir, ni ofc.ihiiut ■rerk, wit’* 
the panels Imvo eiiriinifs of flowers tnodflhd with preat e.in* f.nd skill. Ah 
round the doonvny M a nn* s of t.in mtf nlwost oppre dve from its citintncl 
coiitiniiouMies., — dwiirfripuns in ivenrvnrnty of nttitude; nniinal*, nme''ff-l 
svliich the f.iercd bull nt'uids proiiiin**ttt ; hinls rv pre'» tiled by th*' piijeca .ati 
goose, — the whole work n fiitiiig monument to tho tanle nml'inginuity of jH 
Eculptor, wrho’onaino tradition has not eonih trended to It.aiul down. ThisP.f'i 
tempio is paid to have been built by Jiljal Deva, nij'i of Katinpiir, in the for'h 
century, and from the iinturo of tunny* of its caninps, ns nlso the nnine J’nli» *' 
not improbably' of lJuddhist origin, bubseqiicntly imKlifteil by the llindds. 

Of tlio forts in the district the two principal — llntanpitr nnd I/phil — hare 
j*j,fj, nlreidy been idludod to. O’hoy ore tlie iiio*l 

ancienlaand tho most imposing strucliire*. 'ITe 
great ■miyority of the minor forts consist biinply of n high earth embankment 
Burroundod by a ditch, supplying n rendy pivtceHon nl n time when tho eounlry 
was overrun by bands of robbers, who plundered the people. In these pcneefiil 
days, when men's swords nro turned info jilough-shnrcs, these fomtidabl? 
enclosures are no longer tended, nnd show i outs nnd gaps indicating, Imppily, the 
aesuotnuo into which they have fallen. Tliero is some stirring legend associated 
win each fort, which the village bard recites nt times to nn udmiring niidicnce, 
belauding perhaps tho ancestor of sorao landholder who is present, or else 
wntying the omnipotent character of some local god. Tho grand w.snt. nbich 
tneso torts now supply, is n certain nmonnt of irrigation from their deep ditches 
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for tlio sugarcano crop, so fcliat, wlioii situated between two villages, a dispute 
tbo settlement department bad often to settle was the quantity of water fairly 
npportionablo to each. 

Ono prominent feature remains to bo alluded to, aud tbat is tbo great 

number of tanks found scattered all over tbo 
district. All but nowly-establisbed and small 
villages bavo at least ono tank ; largo villages bavo five or six, and Rat^hpiir 
has, within its boundaries, ono hundred and fifty. Tbo settlement statistics 
show a total of 7,018 tanks, and although these include, under tbo name of 
tanks, reservoirs of a very potty kind, yet an adequate idea may bo formed 
from these figures of tbo extent to which tanks have been constructed. There 
is perhaps no more sacred duty, in the eyes of a comfortable landholder than to 
devote his sui-plus to the digging of a tank. Then follows the cei’omony of 
marriage, when the Br.'lhmans are fed, and a great high polo is placed in the 
centre ; and this completed, tho high embankment is fringed with mango trees. 
There are veiy many remarkably picturesque tanks thus lined with shade, but 
none containing a largo sheet of water. In fact tanks of extravagant dimen- 
sions were beyond tho means of tho people, and tho two largest — Eilni Taldo, 
of Eatanpdr, and the tank of J/injgii' — ^aro not really of any note, except by 
comparison with others in them vicinity. Tho prevalence of tanks has placed 
wells at a discount, and until witliin tho last threo years they were in tho 
interior absolutely unknown. Local cifort, however, having been unremitting in 
promoting their construction, there are now scvoral hundred wells, but so 
inveterate are tho proclivities engendered by habit, that though demonstrably the 
well-water is purer, tho people stick to their tanks, and declare that, though tho 
water may bo muddy from tho wallowing of cattlo, it is, all the same, sweet 
and palatable. 


Tho annals of BiMspfir go back to a very early ago, and are connected 
_ T.. . "with tho history of tbo Haihai Bans! kinirs of 

Antiquity of Ratanpur family. 

lino was Mdrta Dhvaja, whoso fabled 
tho Jaimini Pur/Ina (Jaiminiya Aswamodha). Tlio stoiy' runs that Krishna, 
disguised ns a Brdhmau, asked half of Miirta Dhvaja’s body to tost his faith. 
Mdrta Dhvaja- consented to bo sawn in two; but when tho openation was com- 
mencing, Krishna revealed himself, and showered blessings on tho head of tho 
devout ijrinco. It is said that, in consequence, the uso of tho saw was entirely 
prohibited in the Chhattisgnrh country, and was only reintroduced under Mardthd 
rule. It would appear then that from tho veiy earliest period of ascertainable 
history until tho advent of tho Mnrdthds in tho eighteenth century this Ilailiai 
Bansi dynasty ruled over Chhattfsgarh. Tlio traces of their rule are found in 
tanks and temples scattered over tho country, in tho ruins of many edifices at 
their capital, Eatanpdr, and in all tho traditions of the people. But unfortunately 
no local annals exist of theso princes, from which could be compiled anything 
like a detailed history. Tho only sources of knowledge on tho subject are to bo 
found in disconnected old documents, many of them worn and tattered, in tho 
possession of Eewd Edm Kdyath and Durgfi -Dalt Shdstri, tho deseondants, re- 
spectively, of a former diwdn and priest of the family, and also in various Sanskrit 
inscriptions, which have been written on tablets from timo to time in difibront 
temples. The information thus obtained, though meagre and incomplete, has 
been thrown into n narrative form as contimious as tho materials available 
admitted. 


Ldnji, and Eatanpdr. Tho earliest 
princo of tho Eatanpdr or Chhattfsgai’h 
adventures mtli Krishna aro related in 
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Tie (Mattfsgarh r&jis ruled originaUj over thirty-six forts aud thn, fi. 
Chhattlsgarh-origin of name. *0 called Ohhatfclsgarh, or tie coni,' 

follows, and are arranged witi reference^T^/'^^*^V t^rty-six forts wenj as 

ing them subordinate^to SrseX S tul distribution, rendeN 

respectively at Eatanpdr and EdfpX:— ^ l^ranches of the family, ruling 

^ • 

1. Eataaipilr< 

2. Mdrd. 

8. Bijdpdr. 

4. Kharod. 

5. Kotgarh. 

6. Nawdgarh, 

7. Sontf. 

8. Okhar. 

9. Pandarbhdtd. 

10. Simdrid. 

i“- S;'"' ““hasro. 

15. Mdtin. 

16. Uprord. 

17. Kandrf (Pendrd). 

18. Karkatf. 


1. Edfpdr. 

2. Pdtan. 

3. Simgd. 

4. Sringdrpdr. 

5. Laun. 

6. Amfrd. 

7. Drdg. 

8. Sdrdd. 

9. Sirsd. 

10. Mohdf. 

1 1 . Khaldri. 

. 12. Sirpdr. 

18. Fingeswar. 
14. Edjim. 

Jl* Smgangarh. 
16. Sdarmdr. 

lo* ^“g^^garh. 

18. Ekalwdrd. 


■In all 36 forts. 

a tdluka, complLg^^nSS^ reality each the head-quarters ol 

others as feudal tenures by relatiol^ a sometimes " Ldm," at 

dmsions additions were made by cLn'' c^icft- To the original 

f papers o/foiS^B“®?i Kalydn Sahf’s tiL a 

old Eatanpdr diyisions, compared forts. As regards the eighteen 

be noted that the first eleL ofBildspdr, S may 

khalsa jurisdiction; the following seven ®^®*’ ®“®® Mardthd rule, 

t)il6 Gl&f’iliiPA'n'fTi ■ . o SOVG31 WGrG. n.rtf^ ar*a / i »i_ 



Bddd 

seem 


to Eewd as a yr,ZZr aoove tne gtifits, appear 

about A.D. 1480. Of other f daughter, by Hdji 

dZ and KawaS o? ^hl w “ Bildspdr it woult 

d^sty of Mandla. Korbd f .T"®"® nested from the Gent 

1520, and the smalS&f*’?^?^^^^ by Bahirsahf E&jd about tht 

p.. po/u “ 

H,a.i B»»rf Ii»e ^ 
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oldest that lias l)cen scon seems to have been written in the sixteenth century in 

tho time of 
KalyfmSahi. 
Palpably tho 
detail is too 
complete to 
bo reliable, 
but it can 
safely be as- 
serted that 
tho list is 
based on 
fact; that it 
contains tho 


cd as an 
heirloom- 
bjf the fa- 
mily them- 
selves, and 
that* where 
external evi- 
dence, such 
ns tom- 
plo tablets, 
have been 
available to 
verify its 
entries, 
thc.'^o Imvo 

fairly stood tho test both as to dates and names. Tho temple-slabs in which 


* From this reign downwards the dates arc given as eotnputed l)y Vr Cliislinini, Imt'tlicy do 
not seem to rest on suflicient authority until nc come down to the sixteenth centui-}'. 

t For the dates from Siirdcvn ns far ns Rntnn Smhndcvn there arc the follon ing nntlmritie<i : — 

(1) Ainarknntnk inscription. — (Nagpiir Antiqiinriau Society's Joiirnnl No. 2.) Tlii.s gnes 
the following list : — 

Pnthvidcva. 

Jnjvnlyndcva (his son). 

A distant relation (no name given) = Somnhndcvi. 

Ilntnadcva. « 

Ratnndcvn (his grand-nephew) Samm 1011 = 081 A.n. 

(2) Ratnnpdr inscription. — Ilcngal Asiatic Society’s Journal for ISGU, p 217, gives the 
following list ; — 

Jdjnlndcva. 

Ratnndcrn. 

Prithvfdeva“wIio, by computation from the date given for the descendant of his oon- 
tcmporaiy, in the family whom the inscription coranicmoratcs, may have reigned nbonl a .n. O.^O. 

W.B.— Other inscriptions and lists show tliat this last prince was also called Bvv Sinhadevn. 

(3) The Ratnnpdr Inscriptiori (mentioned in Asiatic llcsenrehcs, vol, xv. p. ,51U) is said to 
give nine kings, but the inscription cannot at present he traced, mid the only king mentioned in 
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[SncTios 

with a lucky name, in order to establish in 

origin; but as we come to more recent i “™1jrokenlnnar 

.co„„.e, altogeaer 

IH. in comoosem wia tb. o.rii„rfjfa H„ttboT«.y WiS,. 

Traces of first Eaj5s. Shraiatml qv’' 

mentioned, tbe ruins of whicb show'^ft TheLiiphiifortalrtadr 

to baye been built by ITiirtadlivnin in work, is saij 

tradition assigns tlio credit of liaiing first^eatatvl “ ascendancy. Tlei 

Chandradhvaja, while the fort of Sfr JJl * Amariautakti) 

kantak, where a partially filled tank nn^ that name near Amir- 

interest, is attnbuted to Mohan^P^l'^'^^A ® of former buildings are still 
and the seventeenth rdjl Bhimdeva Wn 
VIZ. at Hatanpdr andVvilWo 
have excavated, and to have “constructed 

alone remain. tmeted the masonry ghdts, the ruins ofvliicli 

Surdeva^ ^tlm ^cSmtif*"^ Surdeva, about a.d. 7-19, thd. 

-<rn sections q ‘^^^ded into nro 

•governed the northern section remained at Eatanpdr and 

aipur and ruled the southern seef Brahmadeva mored 

p rmanently the rule of two seoarata ru there continnrd 

S°“^ations the direct line^fromT 3 ?>.^ m Chhattlsgarhj for although after 

became extinct, a younger soa ' 
Jaganndth Sinhade?a aW ““™ely, Dcvanfith Singh, Ih 

tinned in iminterruptedpossesSonS?? and his issue con. 

of thQ jurisdiction nnde? the sX ofSf wT- w ^f“r<i‘b(is. Tliis dhisioa 
Si of ‘besenior hriKf offeot the ahso- 

Xr • *be final authority 33l Im tbe family, wliich imnained at Eatanpdr, 
associations centred. ^ • ^o“amed, and round whom all the traditiLil 


the Asiatic Researches is Prithifi .i 

Kntly Records JAsiatic ResX^s ™ v 'V^- ' 

conqueror, to the Ratnadcni’ anil ° much defaced, but appa- 

ThcVeofV„a?pH? ^"‘hvIdevrbfuHd, fe of Jagat Piilinfomgn 

Trithridcva the qnl-,“ ^ ®‘dier Sainvnt 79G ni fioc '^o,qoi«d llie fort of Dursa (Drug). 
^ikramadlL SaS"5T,r'“ XXK-hh"!'^* I** refened to%LfSll 
^■gned in the last qnarte^f Rntnadera appears from “'lopted, than the 

■A-tnarlintak inscrinHnn centurv But fTir» « nbove inscriptions to Iia\e 

Jpro.xunatclycorrect.-[;ED.] ^ ^ «-'tccnth century can only he 
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Prithvldeva. 


The son of Surdeva aljove referred to was Pritlivideva. He seems to liave 

reigned towards tlie end of tlie ninth centuiy . As 
local tradition is full of his deeds, we may coilclude 
that his rule was a successful aud prosperous one. He built the old fort of 
Eatanpdr andthepalace, both ofwhichare nowin ruins. The Maharndf temple 
— ^the most ancient building of the kind in Eatanpdr — ^^vas originally erected 
by Prithvideva, though subsequently renewed seven centuries later by Bahirsahi . 
In the sculptured tablets of Malhdr and Amarkantak, the virtues of this rdja are 
sung in all the rhythmic sweetness of Sanskrit verse ; thus, ho was brave and 
skilful in battle ; a terror to his enemies ; a fiiend to his peojjle ; generous to the 
learned, and himself fond of learning. But beyond this we get little information 
of any kind. 

Follo^ving Prithvideva there are four rajas, Brahmadeva, Eudindeva,* Jdjal- 
_ , , X T c. V' deva, and Eatnadeva, whose names are recorded 

^alma^e^a o a ir a i. in different templo-slabs as having attained great 
honour, and who are represented as having discharged in an exemplary manner 
their duty by their subjects. It would be occupying useless space to give a 
detail of the tanks and temples attributed to these princes, as none of them are 
of a sufficiently marked character to necessitate description. Of their mode of 
government no mention is made in any record, and all through there is a 
similar silence for some five centuries until we come to the forty- third rajd, 
Bahh’sahi. He built the fort of Kosgstl, in the Chhfiri zamindirl, about the year 
A.D. 1520, from tho tablet in which it would seem that there was during this 
reign a Mohammadan irruption from the north, which the riijfi successfully 
resisted, driving back the invaders. As general historj’, however, does not 
show that any Mohammadan army over visited this part of the country, the 
Pathdns, whom Bahirsahi defeated, must have been a small forco under some 
needy adventurer in search of plunder. 

It is not till the reign of Kalysin Sahi that the overpowering influence 
_ , „ , . of Mohammadan sovereignty extended into a 

vajan a i. region so land-locked and isolated as Chhattisgarh. 

Kalydn Sahi seems to have reigned between the years a.d. 1536 and 1573. 
The annual crowd of pilgiims who flocked from tho Dppor Provinces through 
Eatanpdr to Jaganndth must often have related in glowing language tho pomp 
and splendour of the Moghal court of Delhi. Whether excited by curiosity, 
or impelled by fear lest his kingdom shonld be absorbed, it is impossible to 
decide, but Kalydn Sahi determined on proceeding to Delhi and hamng audience 
of the great Akbar. He made over tho management of his coimtiy to his 
son Lachhman Sahi, and, accompanied by a large body of followers, proceeded 
on his mission. He is represented as having been absent eight years, and then 
returning to Eatanpdr laden with honom’s, having been invested with the full 
rights of raja and a high-sounding title. 

One of the revenue books of the Kalydn Sahi period is still extant, and contains 
Extent of his tcrritoij'. interesting information on the condition of 


Chhattisgarh some three centuries 


It 


IS 


much to be regretted that more books of this kind do not exist, for from a 
careful comparison of different periods wo should have been able to form some 
idea of tho gradual changes which have ocem-red. It would seem tliat the 


Ruilrndcra seems to have been merely a regent — [Eu.l 
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Katanpdr government, at the time indicated, including Rdipiir, comprised forty, 
eight “ garhs” or tdlukas, yielding a revenue of 6^ Mkhs of rupees, and, inckd. 
ing "Bdyar," or transit dues, nine Idkhs of rupees which, considering therclatho 
value of money in those early days, and now, indicates a large share of prosperity. 
The jurisdiction of Kalyhn Sohi, from the details given, extended.over the vliolc 
ofthe country now known as Chhattfegarh, with the exception of KavardS, 
Tnmir itgnrhj and the other zaminddrfa skirting the western hills, which are not 
mentioned, and evidently must at the time have helong^edto the Gond dynasty of 
Jilandla, But in addition to the present limits of Chhattisgarh it would sem to 
have included Korid, Sirgdja, and other parts of the Chotd Nfigptir dirision, 

with Edmgarh, now included in Manila, 
fi. Sdrangath. Ldnji of Bdldghdt. The rSjds nameJ 

in the margin are noted as suhordinates, 
9. Saku, rather as feudatories of the Hailiai 

10. Chandrapiir. Bans! house, which, there seems no doutt, 
exercised paramount authority for a long 
series of years over this thinly-populated, hut extensive eastern tract of tk 
present Central Provinces, 

The army maintained hy Kalydn Snhl was not 
His nnny. of a formidable character. The following is a detail 

X of its strength : — 

2.000 swordsmen. 

5.000 da^germen. 

3,600 matohlockmen. 

* 2,600 archers, 

1.000 sawdrs. 


Total... 14, 200 men. 

There would seem also to have been maintained an establishment of 116 
elephants . Such a force was fully adequate for the maintenance of intomal order, 
and considerably greater than could be brought together by any of the 
surrounding chiefs. As for external enemies, the ^fhcultios of approach, and 
tho comparative remoteness and poverty of the country, made an invasion .in 
earlier years by no means an inviting prospect, nnrl subsequently Ealydn Sail’s 
shrewdness in proceeding to Delhi, and his acknowledgment by the JEmperor 
Akhar, tended to prolong for years the rule of his dynasty. 

On the death of Kalydn Sahf his son'Lachhman Sahl succeeded, hut them 
iBcbbman SaW to M Sinsh. Clothing of a recordable cliaraoter to he noted m 

connection with his rule. The same may he said 
of his successors for several generations until wo come to Takht Singh who was 
rdjd between a.d. 1675 and 1689, He built a rude palace at Takhtpdr, now in 
TOins, and a temple, and instituted the weekly market there, which is still an 
^portant gathering. Edj Singh, his son, ruled from a.d. 1689 to 1712, and 
onut a new palace at the eastern limit of Batonpdr, one of the two-storied wall® 
of which now alone remains. He also excavated a largo tank in front of tliis 
palace, which ho ornamented with masonry steps, and a portion of which was 
endosed by walls for the convenience of tho ladies of tho household. The part 
o iiatanp4r, above alluded to is still called " Edjpdr,'’ and the tank “ Eunfkd 
a aa Tlio tank after the rains is a fine sheet of ■water, well worthy a visit, 
nt tho rums themselves are not of an interesting character. 


1. Sambolpdr. 

2. PatnS. 

3. Rbaridr. 

4. Bastor. 

5. Eborod. 
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Raj Singh, had been married some years and had no offspring. Has nearest 
.n. , fT,, r,- vs heir was his grand-uncle Sardtir Singh, son of 

Death of K£j Singh s son. Hanjit Singh, but Edj Singh had no wish that ho 

(Sarddr Singh) should succeed him, and so he took counsel of his Brdhman 
dlwdn, a hereditary servant of the family. After much and frequent discussion 
the sacred books wore appealed to as authorising a special procedure under 
special circumstances, and it was finally resolved that a Brdhman, selected by 
the dlwdn, should visit the favourite Bdni. In due time a son was born, who 
was named Bishndth Singh, and the popular rejoicings knew no bounds. Imme- 
diately Bishndth Singh grew up he was married to a daughter of the Edja of 
Eewd, intermarriages being frequent between the Rewd and Haihai Bansi 
families. Some time after the marriage festivities were over the young couple 
were one day playing together a game of chance. In the course of their play 
Bishndth Singh took several questionable advantages over his fair opponent, and 
sorely tried her temper by defeating her game after game. At last she made 
the Recovery that the play on his part had been false, and is represented as 
rising and saying, half in jest and half in scorn, " Of course I should expect to 
bo overreached, for are you not a Brdhman and no Edjput ?” Taunted thus 
with his birth, of which he had already heard whispers, he went out and 
stabbed himself. 


No sooner was Rdj Singh informed of what had happened than he resolved 
TV . V r-n' / n/ * to have Tevenge on his diwdn, through whoso 

imprudence, or worse, the shame of his house 
had been circulated abroad. The " Diwdn Pdrd,” or in English phraseology 
f'Mimstor %uaro," of Ratanpdr was at the time in question an imposing part of 
the town. Sore lived the diwdn, and congregated round him wore a crowd of 
relations, who, however distantly connected, had in eastern fashion come together 
near the fortunate representative of the family. The rdjd blew down with his 
guns the whole of this part of the town, and involved in one common disaster 
every member of the small community, numbering, it is said, over four hundred 
men, women, and children. At the same time were destroyed most of the 
papers and records appertaining to the dynasty, which would have been so 
useful in later days. 

Subsequent to these transactions it was generally understood that Mohan 

Succession of Sarddr Singh. tad been selected by 

Eaj Singh, as his successor. Mohan Singh is 
represented as a young man of much physical strength and considerable personal 
attractions. He frequently remained for months with Rdj Singh, who openly 
exhibited the greatest attachment for the young man. The death of Rdj Singh, 
however, was somewhat sudden, and circumstances prevented his carrying out 
whatever wishes he may have entertained regarding Mohan Singh. A fall from 
his horse was the immediate cause of his death. He sent for Mohan Singh and 
also for his ^o grand-uncles, Sarddr Singh and Raghundth Singh. There was 
some delay in Mohan Singh’s arrival, as he was absent at the time bn a shooting 
expe^tion. Meanwhile the rdjd was sinking fast, so he took the ^^pagrf” and 
put it on the head of Sarddr Singh, thus acknowledging him as his successor. 
In a few days Mohan Singh arrived, and found Sarddr Singh duly installed. He 
was greatly enraged at being thus superseded, and in leaving said that he 
would yet return and assume the government. Sarddr Singh, however, ruled 
■quietly for twenty years, and having no son, was succeeded in a.d. 1732 by his 
brother Raghundth Singh, a man ah’cady over sixty, and quite unable to 
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oncomiler with a bold front the trinlH anil difllcHltlcs which were ^^10T% to 
overtnko his country. 

At the close of 1 7 10, Nvhen llnglinniltli »Sin"li had been some Him; ycati ea 
„ , , , tlio throne, occurred the invusioii of ChliutlhMili 

lJmlofIlMl.a.Bi.nu.lynn.fy. JIar.ltli/l (jt'ncral JlhiRur Taut. At V e 

time llaghiinilth Singh was bowed domi with n Jiciivy sojtow. Ho had lost ih 
only son, and had ceased for iiearly n year to take nny inlcrosl in his govens 
inoiit. A feeble man at best, hut now svorn out with years mid afflicteJ h 
mind, ho iiindo no effort to defend his “raj,'’ but w.'iited in the calmncsa of 
despair till Hhfisknr I’nnt hiul reached his capitnl. Hven then there svas ao 
attempt at resistance. Illiftsknr I’mit brought hi.-, guns to play on the fort, 
and a part of the jialnco was soon in niiiis. At tin's juncture one of tho 
Biluis mounted Iho parajict and exhibited n flag of truce. Tlic gates were thra 
opened, and the invading army entered and took posses'-sion. In this inglorious 
manner ended the rule of the lintimi Hnusi djniastv, which, from a period lo:t 
in the haay mists of tradition, had governed Olih(itti*‘g.arli, mid now at the tctj 
first summons, and without a struggle, yichh-il up its heritage. No Ptniggk, 
however bitter, could have nltcrcd rcsuit.®, but hi'-tory nlnuKt rocpiircs that the 
last of a long line of r!ljus shoiiUl die sword in hand defending his country, ami 
leave in the memory of po.slcrity a nobh* example of patriotism and coiinige. 
If]|at the lime, the whole resources of Chlmtthgarli and Sainbalpiir had heca 
exercised by ono centnal milliority, the Alnratlius might have cncoimtcrcd a 
really formidable opposition. Hnt as it was, there was no central nntliorily 
possc.ssiiig any vigour, and (ho lltnhai Hanvis merely blood iit flio head of a 
luimbor of petty rdjds and chiefs, each of whom was to a largo extent indepen- 
dent, .and among whom llio whole countiy was divided. It was an essentially 
weak sy.stom, adniitcd for a peaceful state of society alone, and must have 
fallen long previously had nny well-organised foreign invasion over been 
attempted. AVlicn the Alnratluis c.anie, they inarched through the whole county 
without any oppo.sitiou, and having snbstiiutcd their own authority for that of 
the Uiiiliai Baiisf riijas, they deinnuded, und obtained, the alleginnce of all the 
surrounding statoi. 

Blidskar Pant, having reduced Bntaiipiir, loft a sniull garri.son in it and 

RvatotationofEastaMi Siagli. »“i«:liod for Cuttack. A fino of a lakh of riipcK 

IS mentioned as having been imposed ou the tonu, 
and all tliat remained in the treasury was npprojirintcd. Tiio army is said to 
have consisted of *10,000 men, cliioily horse, who pillaged the country in all 
dii-ections. No violonco, however, was done to Bngluindth Singh, who in fact was 
permitted to carry ou the government in the name of (ho Bhonslds. 

Previous mention has been made of hrohan Singh, who left Eatanpiir 
Succeeded by MoliimSingli. thsgusted, when, in A.v. 1712, Sardiir Singh 
succeeded Edj Singh, and threatened to return 
and assume the government. His cO'orts to raise a party in his favour, strong 
enough to creato a local revolution, proving fruitless, ho loft for Nagpur and 
unally joined Enghojl. Ho became a favourite with thi.s prince, was made a 
nonsla, and accompanied Eaghojf in liiscxpeditioungainst Bengal. In a.d. 17-15, 
Wien Itaghojf returned from Bengal, he crossed from Bewd to Eatanpiir, and 
hnding that Baghimdth Singh, the Into rdiii, whom Iris general, Bhdskar Punt, 
a mamtamed in authority in Chhiittfsgarli, was dead, ho installed Mohan 
£)ingii as raja, and then proceeded with his army through Chhnttisgarh to 
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Niigpvlr.. Molian Singli scorns to have ruled iu Clilmttf jmrli Ull A.i). 1 758, when, 
after tlio death of Raghojt, ln.-5 j-oungcr son lliiuljiljf had tho Clilmttfsgarli 
country made over to him. No sooner did this intolligcuco reach jMolian feinph 
than ho prepared to opiJOsc Bimhaji’s progress. Ilo was taken suddenly ill, 
however, and died at Raipur, wlioro lie had collected a force, and thus Bitnbilji 
assumed tho government without dislnrlmncc. 


• Present representative of Ilni 
Imi B.insi. 


Beforo dismissing tho subject of the Ilaihai Bansf dynasty it may be noted 

that the only surviving represent alive of the 
family is now a pensioner of the British govern- 
ment — a fpiict, simplo-inindcd Rtijput , until no indi- 
cation of a difatinguished ancestry, llo represents the junior or Knfpiir branch 
of tho familj', tho elder or Ratanpiir Iwanch being absolutely extinct. It has 
sometimes been suggested that these Ilaihai Bans(s might really havo been abori- 



ingcnuity 

lished. It is possible of course, but the fact of intennarriago with Rew.< and 
other Rdjput houses already alluded to renders it improbable, as also tho fiiet 
that nono of tho “ Kanw.ir” z.TrnfHdarfs have any tradition allying them to the 
reigning hon.se, which, if a common origin, however I’Cinole, had existed, they 
would certainly' havo olnimcd. On tho whole, tho Ilaihai Ban.si rulers maj' bo 
regarded as veritable n!ljput.s. ^ 

Bimbtljl Bhonshi ruled .at Rataupdr from about a.d. 1758 till his death iu 
■n- 1 ' A.I). 1787. Though generallv regarded as subor- 

an aji ions .t. dinatc to the head of the Hhonshis at Ni'ig^nir, ho 

was virtually to a largo extent independent. In alluding to tho re-.peetivo 
position of tho elder anil younger brothers in the Xiigpur family. Sir 11 . .1 1 nkins 
states “ that the elder brotlicr ns rujil or sovereign Imil -a right to the allogianco of 
" tho others, and to certain military seia-ices on account of their fiefs or appanage.s. 
"But the latter managed their country entirely, and they had their so]iarato 
" courts, households, ministor.s,.and armies, subject to no iiiterferenco whatever on 
"tho part of tho rliji'i." .This, then, was tho position of Birnbaji. lie stepped 
into tho place of tho old r.'Ijiis of Chhattf-garh, maintained n regular conrt 
at Ratanpiir, surrotmdccl hiiiif-elf with a considerable JIaratlia following, and 
with their assi.staitco maintained his antliority, Iu the earlier year.s of his 
reign lie tvns very oppressive, but .ns time pas.ced ou he more and more 
identified himself with Iiis people, and h.as lelc a memory fairly popular and 
respected. 

Ho was succeeded (.v.D. 1788) by Vy.ankojt, a yonnger brother of Baja Ru"'- 

Vyniikoji and A'nan.lt Biu. orNfigpur. Vyaiikojf though lie paid tiu. 

orllircQ flying vists to nihnlti-garli, ami went 
through it in 1811 to Benaro.s, wlicrc lio died, never entered regularly on tho 
government, being too much mixed up with the more important jiolitios of 
Ntigpdr. A sitb.a was posted to Rataniuir, hut all authority centred iu A'liandi 
Bdf, tlio lyidow of Biinbdjf, one of thoso strong-minded aide women not un- 
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distuvbnnces were of ft very insignificnnl clwracfcr, ntid conRiyted in tlic Aps!..- 
oftlio first siiba, wlio wns ortlerotl l)y Vj-nnk(>j( /on^snnip llio gwcrnimntonfe 
Jcutli of Krab.'ijf. TJio (roopHoftlw kUor sti]i])('rlccUljoc:uL'-coflikwi(lov. i . 
compromiVo, Jiowcvor, wnR ofli'Ctofi. Itivns dceiflcd tliatlhegovrrnmciitjloii!! 
1)0 carried on in llio nnmo of Vynnkoji, who should 1)U rcjircscntcdhynsSbioi 
tho spot, but that tho sillia slioiild bo bound to obey* nil orders of A'nanOiBu, 
who shontd bo consnltod on nil tho details of the govcnimcnt. Practicallj, 
A'nandl Uili wielded nil authority until her death at tho beginning of ti; 
present century. 


1. Viithni DinLar. 

2, Kuru Pant. 

•3. Kcdiai-n Pant. 

4. Dhik niiiliS. 

B. SakliilKiin lUpil. 

G. Yadara lUo Ditiitkar. 

an^i 


From this period up to a.d. 1818, when A'pa Sahib was deposed, and th 
e/i.. ftdminislmtum of the N/lfrnur coiintiy, during lb 

. , „f the la>.l Itagla^i. was ashamed hr )h 

British govcrnnient, the Clihnltf<garli province was governed hy ft succO'sionc! 
subns, who exorcised in nil departments a very extensive .siithority. 'I'ho kcsl- 
quartersof tho sdba, mis llatanpur, tho old seat of government, and lie to 

assisted in tho interior hy snb-collcetors caM 
kaindvi^-dars. A dctnil of tho Rafanpiir sdlro, 
immediately preceding onrn'-snming charge of tb 
country, is given in the margin. Tlicy i«n? 
siil)jecl* to very Utile, if miy, control, and as bag 
^ ^ ns they were mnintained in power by the centn! 

anthorily nt Niigpilr, Jiiost of them were veiy iiuscnipulons ns to tho mcaas 
pursued to becomo rieli. They were almost driven to this course by the knoir- 
Icdgo that their position would certainly ho short-lived, nnd that they mosi 
incsritftbly, mthin a, short interval, bo superseded liy some new favourite. TLs 
tradition still survives of this early siilia government being a period whona system 
of univGi'sal loot " was a recognised slate policy, nnd Colonel Agnow, n mos* 
roliablo authority, writing of tho ndininistration of the country at the time, 
describes* it ns presenting “one uniform scene of plunder and oppressiw, 
"uninfluenced by any consideration but tlmt of collecting, by whatever means, 
"tho largest amount possible.” Ono of the last of tho siibas, Snkhdruin Jliipn, 
was shot by a resident of llatanpilr. lie had under fulso pretences promised 
to raiso tbo man to a position of indc|)cndcnco and 'dignity as a largo landed 
proprietor, and thus deliberately robbed him of a considorablo fortune. 

It was in snporsessioa of a government such ns described, where power was 
British protectorate. wieldotl ns an instrument of violence aqd 

' opjirossion, that in A.n. 1818 tho conntiy camo 
nnaor tuo superintcndonco of British officers. The change tinder any circnni" 
stances would have been a welcome ono, but, n.s itbappenod, tho chief authority 
in Lnuattisgarh was entrusted to an officer whoso special qualifications were 
such as to win tho respect and esteem of tho whole comrannity. Colonel Agnow, 
^no presided for many years at lldfpitr ns supcrintcudont of Cldinttisgarh, still 
ives as ah^ehold word in tho memory of the people, and will probably' continue, 
1 n represent to tbo minds of nil oliissos tho highest 

Iftiwss * wlncli licir traditions supply. His praises arc sung alike by' tho 
wWft « 1 poorest peasant, and thcro is no corner so remote 

mnilQ Sahib 'will not bo affectionately mentioned if any inquiries are 

ho former history of tiio province. There conld bo no higher tribute 


Report on Nfigpfir, by Sir K. Jenkins, p, 149, Bdition Nagpur Antiqimrinn Society. 
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to llic justice, moderation, and wisdom of the first representative of British r«Io 
in these eastern districts, than the respectful gratitude with which his name is 
still remembered after the changes and trials of forty years. 

It was Colonel Agnew (after the death of ]Mr. Edmonds, who had first 

tahon charge of the district) who removed the 
Change of system. head-qnartcrs of Chliatti.sgarJi from Ilat'inpiir to 

Eilfpilr, as being a moro important and central position, and from that time 
liatanpdr has ceased to be of any administrative imporfancc. 'Within (ho 
present limits of this district there were three kaindvisdiirs stationed, namely, 
one at Ratanptir for the central, one at Nawugarh for the western, and one at 
Kharod for the eastern tdlukas. Tlie.se kamavisd(ir.s exercised very much the 
same authority ns tahsflddrs under our system, and though their main duty 
was connected with the settlement of tho government demand, and tho realisa- 
tion of the revenue, they also exercised ciidl and criminal jurisdiction. There 
were altogether in Chhattisgarh eight knmavisdfirs acting under the orders of 
the superintendent. Colonel Agnew, whose position was somewhat analogous 
to that of a commissioner of division. Administrative details largely dovolveil 
on the pargana official, acting under tho geneml control of the British superin- 
tendent. Violence and oppression censed to exist, while method and ord(>r 
characterised every branch of tho administration. It is indeed from tho period 
of the British protectorate in A. D. 1818 tlmt pro.sperity has rensited Chhalli-j| 
garh. In the time of its ancient riljds, who were bound -to tho pconle by tiw 
of tradition and sympathy, there was an extent of pence, comfort, ami happiness 
sadly in contrast with the evil day.^ which followed the wave of ]Mar.1tlia 
conquest. Here was an irruption of soldiers, tlu.'.hcd with victory, among a people 
whoso past history had been singularly free from “ wans and nmiuur.s of wniv,” 
thus creating a community markedly timid and imwarlikc. As a natural ro.snlt 
they were trodden down unmercifully, and their country robbed ami desolated. 
To realise what tho country must havo suflbred between a. n. 1710 and 18 J8, 
wo havo to remember that not only was a considerable Jlnrfitha forco perma- 
nently maintained in Chhattisgarh, but that largo armies were often travcr.siiig 
the country, not only li\'ing on the people, but literally fleecing them. Then 
there wero tho raids of tho J’indhdvis, whose depredations were connived at b}' 
tho Bhonsld government, and a regular black mail accepted by the raja or his 
officials from tho booty acquired in pillaging tho people. Add to all this the 
exactions and oppressions of tho Mardtha si'ibas, already referred to, who 
exercised the chief civil authority, and wo need not be surprised that {luriiin- 
tho half century which immediately followed tho Alaratha conquest the country 
materially retrograded, and tracts relapsed into wasto wliicli had formerly been 
reclaimed and cultivated. 


Tho British protoctorato continued frolit a.I). 1818 till 1830. Diirino- 

i. .. I • Oil* • mm ^ 

iteturn to Native rule, 
the country remained Under 

to have continued much the same as during tho Brili.sh protoctorato, the po.sl of 
superintendent being occupied by a ALardthd siiba. Durinn- those twenty-four 
years Cbliattisgarli was governed by .sdbas, who resided at Rdipiir, and subor- 
dinate to whom wero kaiiiuvisdars or sub-collectors in each jiargmia or cluster 
of t^ilukas. iho time Imd passed when violence niul opprassiou could lio rcco'*'- 
nisod as fixed pmciplcs hy those in power, for all protests against tho acHoii of 
the local subas, il thrown out l)y tho raja liiwaclf, n'crc almost iuvariabry carried 
13 cre 
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to Iho Brilisli Ko&itlciit at Nagpilr, wlioso simple edict was usually Enfficbt 
to redress any glaring wrong. Judging by llic tone of flie people in talking oi 
llicso days, they scorn to have been fnirly contonlcd and prosperous, and 
siltlioiigli lliera Cvero doubtless many indittdnal .sulTorors from occasionalactsof 
injustice on tlio part of native ollicials, yot sucli eases are not entirely unbinini 
cwii under more civilised systems. In Ibis district the people were vetj- remote 
from tlio coutral nntliority ; they were not inundated by a swarm of unprinripW 
subordinates, nnd so Ultlo was really ki\o\vn of tliem and Ibciv coaatry, M 
jn-acticnlly the masses were lit tie interfered with. On tbo whole then, in this part 
of tlio coimlry, the interval of Native government, as controlled by the Britiik 
llosidcnt, soeius to have been n period of slow but steady progress. 


On tbo lapse of iho Nilppitr province to the British government in 1651, 

. , . . , Ciihnttfsgarh was formed into a seimnite deputy 

AdiamistratioiimaceanncNatioii. eommissioncrship witli hcad-quartm at Edlptir. 

After some y’cnrs’ experience the charge was found too heavy for one olEccr, 
and finally, in 18G1, Uiluspilr was constituted a sepnmte district, and, including 
the additions buh‘icqucntly made, comprises Iho northern section of the CLhattfe- 
garli country. IVitliln tho jurisdiction nro included, ns mentioned before, threo 
Mib-colloclorntcs, thirteen zniniuddrf estates, and two fondntoryslups. IVilk 
the exception of iho two •■-.mall talnkas of Jlhutyd and Sarsuti, now fomiaga 
]%rt of the eastern piirgaua of Scorlnnitiin, and tho feudntoryship of vSaktl trans- 
IbiTcd from SainbalptSr, the district consists of tracts separated from lldfpnr, 
which, noiwitlistandiug tho extensive area thus trnusibrred, still remains the 
largest district in tho Central Provinces. 


In a period less than three years after the introduction of British rule tie 

Sontiklifm outbreak. its disturbing Muunas 

o.xtoudcd to Chhatlisgarli. A section of the small 
milit.iry force at Ihllpur was nmtinous and insubordinate, and it was only hy 
tho timely nnd vigorous action of Major Elliot and Captain Smith that an open 
outbreak was prevented, Tho central anthority being thus preserved, no lucd 
disturbances occurred except at Sonilklriu, a billy estate at tlio soutli-castem 
oxlromity of Iho Biliispiir district, tho ziunindfir of which, hawng been pre- 



ulnofs nor jtcoplo Avero attracted to bis standard. His small estate was wilti, 
romoto, and dillicult of access, and if tho spirit of disanbetiou had spread, the 
Uaturo of tho country might liavo necessitated harassing military operations, 
tjaptain Smith, however, at onco proceeded to tho spot Avith a small force, aud 
no zamindar, Niirayau Singh, finding resistance hopeless, unconditionally 
surrondored. IIo was tried and executed, his zamluddri at the same time being 
eon iscatod, and this necessary example effectually prevented opposition overy- 
n capture tho villages on his estate Avero speedily deserted, and 

10 Aviiolo tract became Avasto. It is still in tho main a great AAdldorness, and 
°®f®^fi“®“tly been rosoiwcd as a goA'crnmont Avasto, though the best pait of 
° lfi,000 acres — has been purchased by Mr. Moik, an English gontlc- 


laost unlooked-for bonofit. The snrvn 
o ai'iiyan Singh uoaa' hold land in the adjacent zamfudarfs. 
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Tlio census statistics .show tlio population as 
SccTioN lU.—Popi(l(i/ioii. follows : 

jralcs. Females. 

Adults 211,128 Adults 215,191 

Under 14 years ...188,378 Under 14 years ...105,800 


399,500 Total 780,503 

PaiNCiPAr. Castp.s. 


380,997 



Pcrcont- 
No. of ngo of 
Population. rach 
Caste. 


IltndiU. 

Chnmars'. 

Pnuli-tjs 

xUiirs or Itiiuts 

Toll's 

Kurmis 

IMillfs 

Brilhuinns 

Bninlgis 

niijputs 

Bnnius 

Other Hiiidd Cnslcs ... 



72,972 

Cf.,r.7'l 

51,079 

39,84.3 

2.5,14.5 

17,107 

11,092 

10,702 

4,873 

133,833 


Total I 598,208 


Aloriginrs. 

21 Gonils 

9 Kniinrnrs 

8 llluuniiia 

7 Binjwars 

5 Dhamv.ars 

3 Other Aborigines 


1 7 iMohanunadans 


j Percent 
No. of ago of. 
Population. each 
Caste. 


Grand total 780,503 



Total 182,235 


The total area of tho district is 8,800 square miles, so that with a popuhi- 
. .. . tion of 780,503 souls tho rafo per sqiiaro luilo is 

Its distribution. 88 per.soiis. This, however, is one of those general 

deductions from statistics on which no conclusions can ho ha.sed. Viewed in 


tho abstract, these figures indicate that tho district is miserably underpopulated, 
hut this is only true of tho hilly tracts which enclose tho plain on throe sides. 
Tho level country is as densely peopled ns any other district of tho Cent nil 
Provinces. In order therefore to arrive at any clear knowledge of the facts, 
it is necessary to deal separately with the hilly and plain tracts. This will bo 
effectually done by shomiig tho figures for klidlsa and zainfuddri areas apart. 
The khiilsa parganas, or tmets which have come under regular settlement with 
proprietors, villago by Aullago, cover an nroa of 3,000 square miles, and contain 
a poptxlation of 530,541 persons. Berc Ihoro .aro 178 por.sons to each sqnnx'O 
mile — an average as high as exists in tho rich Narhadii valley. Tho above loo 
is a general average, xvhilo at special points, of course, tho popnlniion is 
much more dense. In tho zamiuddris on tho contrary, owing to tho wild and 
liillynatnro of most of tlio country, there is only n population of 219,902 
persons to an area of 5,800 square miles, or an average of forty. eight persona per 
square mile. Low as this rate is, it is not an unprecedented nx'crage for a liilly 
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(ircn, for it. appeal's from ilic Knrlli-Wr-Ji fensn«! report {para, 40 ) fiul in 
■Kumdoii tlie jiopiiInJion only nUaiws n densiiy of fifty-cight to tlic sfjnnre mile, 
^Ylli^c in some of llic Swiss ciiiilous the uverngo fiiUs ns low ns tliirly. 

Tlac popnlfttion, ns dislribnlcil nliovo, shows Tlnulils sev'cnty-six per ted, 

. .... Alioritniios Iweiitv-tlircp per criil, and Mobam. 

Hcligioiis iltrisiuns. niiKliins one per eent. Under tlie designation «t 

Iliiidiis are included all those cla'iseH wJio are of Arj-an origin— the divisioi 
has been made avith referenee to meo, not religion, for it so happens that, in 
I Ills district, among the Aryan tribes there nro prominent castes who do not 
coiiforni to the llindit religion. They may be termed llindd dissenteni. Tlo 
Clianitlrs, who arc twonty-ono per cent of llie pojmlnlion, call tlicmaelres 
" Satnfimis," and are followers of their ow'ii priest GhSsf Dils. Qlic PankSiaid 
CiYindas, who arc nine jicr cent of the popnlation, 111*0 “ Knbfr Pantlds.*’ T)ii» 
sumo "Knbir” has numevons followers in other castes, n/,. among Aides, Ktirmli, 
Tolls, &c., but their mnnbcr it is iinpossilile to compute. Approximately it laij 

•* . . 1 1 . « * A P . y. A 1 .^ 11 * . 



four per cent. All other castes are limited in number. Tlie Jlohamroadsn 
element is insignificnnt, being but one per cent, and in tlic aggregate counts 
for little. Arranged according to creed, tho ])opn 1 ation would stand ns folte: 
orthodox dlindiia, thirty-eight per cent ; di<-seuters, thirt3'-eight per cent ; 
worshippers of local de'itic.s, lwoutj*-thrce per cent ; and Mohnmrandaus, one 
per cent. 

In describing tho specialities of tho more important classes of tho coni' 
fhnmAr* inunitv, tlio Cliamdrs should bo named fust, for 

almost everj* fourtli nmii in tho district belongs 
to this section of tho people. Tliey have been so long .settled in Ghhnttlsgarh 
thnttliej' seem to haro no kind oV tradition, oven in tho remote past, of any 
other home. As a body they possess active and woll-sct figures, nro mow 
brown than black in colour, and are less marked in features than tbc easy and 
higher classes. They m*c fairlj' energetic and indnstrions cultivators, are somfr 
what tenacious of their rights, and considerable numbers of them have attained 
a position of comfort and rospoctabilitj'. A description of tho religious move- 
ment, wdiich has given prominence to*the Clmmars of Ghhattfegarh, may notlio 
out of place. Ghdsi Dds, the author of the movement, like the rest of hi* com- 
munity, aras imlettorod. IIo wa.s a man of uunsimlly fair complexiou and rather 
imposing appearance, sensitive and silent, given to seeing visions, and deeply 
resenting tho linash treatment of his brotherhood by the Hindds. Do was weu 
knoivn to tho whole community, having travelled much among them, had the 
reputation of being exceptionnllj' sagacious, and ivas universally respected. 
By some ho w'ns believed to possess supernatural powers, by others cuiatire 
powe'ra only, by all he was deemed n remarkable man. In tho natural conrsef 
of events it was not long before Ghdsi Dds gathered round himself a band of 
aevplcd followers.. Whether impelled by’ their constant importunities, or by a 
eohng of pcreonol vanity, or both causes combined, ho resolved on a prophetic 
career, to ho precodod by a temporary wthdrawal into the wilderness. Ho 
so Gotea for hia wanderings tho eastern forests of Chlinttisgarh, and proceeded 
o a small village called trirod on tho outskirts of tho hilly region, bordering tho 
J onk nvor, near its junctmn with the hrahdnadf. He dismissed the few followOTS 
w 10 ima accompanied him, ivitli the intimation that in six months he w’onld 
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Tctiini witli n now rcvcliitioDj svncl mounting tlic rocky cinnipncc ovcrluingiug 
the villtto^o, disappeared into tho distant forest, hicanwhilc the •follower,?, who 
had accompanied him to tho foot of that henceforth mysterious hill 'i\oio nctivo 
in spreading through tho whole Chamfir community his farewell mes-sage, with 
the warning that all should appear at Girod, ns the termination of tho six months’ 
interval approached. 

Among a superstitious people these tidings worked marvels, and created a 
perfect ferment of expectation. During the period of suspense nothing else 
was talked of, and the public mind anxiously looked for some revelation. As ' 
tho close of tho appointed time drew near, Olmmdrs from all parts of Chhnttis- 
garh flocked to Girod. The scene ns described by an eye-witness was strange 
and impressive. The roads leading to this hitherto unfrequented hamlet wore 
traversed by crowds of anxious pilgrims. The young and old of both sexes 
swelled tho throng — ^mothers carrying their infants, and tho aged and infirm 
led by stronger arms. Some died by tho way, but tho enthusiasm was not 
stayed. At last the long-lookod-for day' arrived, and with it the realisation of 
tho hopes of this hitherto despised community. In the quiet of tho early 
morning their self-appointed prophet was seen descending the rocky eminence 
overhanging Girod, and, as ho approached, was greeted with tho acclamations 
of tho assembled crowd. Ho explained to them how he had been miraculously 
sustained for the period of six months in the wilderness ; how ho had held 
communion with a higher Power ; and how ho had been empowered to deliver a 
special message to the members of his own community. This mofssago abso- 
lutely prolubited tho adoration of idols, and enjoined the worship of tho hinkcr 
of the universe withoixt any visible sign or representation, at tho same timo 
proclaiming n code of social equality. It appointed Ghdsi Dds tho liigh priest 
of the new faith, and added the proviso that this office would remain in his 
family for ever. 


Tlie simple faith thus enunciated may best bo termed a "ETindiiised deism,” 
c ♦ V' i' -V there were mixed up with it certain social and 

n am r igi a. dietary regulations copied from Brflhmanism. 

Tlio movement occurred between the years 1820 and 1830, and is scarcely half a 
century old. It includes nearly tho whole Chamfir community of Chhattisgarh, 
who now call themselves " Sat N/Imfe,” meaning thereby that they ara worehip- 
pers of “ Sat Him” or ” Tho True One” — their name, and a very appropriate 
one, for God. They would fain bury tho opprobrious epithet "chanifir” among 
other relics of tho past, did it not with traditional pertinacity, and owing to the 
hatred of tho HrfiWans, refuse to forsake them. In tho c.arly years of tho 
movement an effort was made to crush its spread, but in vain, and Ghlisf D/Is lived 
to a ripe old ago to see tho belief ho had founded a Ihnng element in society, 
constituting tho guide, and directing tho aspirations, of a populntion exceeding a 
quarter of a million. Ho died in the year 1850, at tho ago of eighty, and while tlio 
Vork ho accomplished by our clearer light seems darkened with prejudice, ignor- 
ance, and imposture, yet there can bo no doubt he did a good fight in demo- 
lishing, oven within a small area, the giant evils of idolatry, . and thus perhaps 
preparing his community for tho reception of a higher and purer faith. ^ On tho 
death of Ghfisf Dlis ho was succeeded in tho office of high priest by his oldest son 
Bdlak Dfis. This Bdlak Dfis carried his feeling of equality to so high a pitch, that 
he outraged all Hindd society by assuming tho Brithmanical thread, linierovor 
bo appeared ho offensively paraded the thin silken cord round his neck as an 
emblem of sacredness, and hoped to defy Hindu enmity under cover of the 
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general security against violence afforded by Britisli rule. So bitter, boverer 
\ras the hostility he raised, and so few tbe precautions he took against ptivste 
assassination, that his enemies at last found an o})portunity. He was travelling 
to Bdipiir on business, and remained for the night at a roadside resthonse. 
Here a party of men, supposed to be Edjputs, attacked and killed him, at ftj 
same time wounding the followers who accompanied him. This occurred in 
the year 1860, and the perpetrators were never discovered. It exasperated the 
whole Ohamfir community, and a deeper animosity than over now divides flea 
from their Hindd fellow-oitizena. 


Balak Dds was succeeded nominally by Ins son Sdhib Dds, a child, butred^ 
by his brother A'gar Dds, who is now virtually high priest. The duties of tlm 
ofiBco are more of a dignified than onerous character. The high priest deade, 
finally aU questioim involving social excommunication, and prescribes tb 
penalties attending restoration. For those who can attend on him personallj, 
or whom he canaimange to visit, he performs the ceremonies at marriage and on 
naming children j at the latter ceremony a bead necklace, in token of entrance 
into the Sat Ndmi brotherhood, is placed round the neck of the child. It is not 
absolutely necessary, however, that the high priest should officiate at any cere. 
monies. They are sufficiently solemnised by meetings of the biotberliood. 
Most Chamdrs once a year visit the high priest, and on these occasions a 
suitable offering is invariably made. They have no public worship of any Mud, 
and consequentiy no temples 5 they have no written creed, nor any prescribed 
forms of devotion. "When devotionally inclined, it is only necessary to rqieat 
&e name of the deity, and to invoke his blessing. No idol of wood or stoM 
is seen near their viUages. They hove a dim kind of belief in a fiiture state; 
but this does not exercise any practical infinence on their conduct. Their social 

E ractices correspond for the most Mrt with those of Hindds. They ignore, 
^ owever, Hindd festivals. As a rule they are monogamists, though polygamy 
is not specially prohibited. Their women are not in any way secluded from 
public gaze, and are, equally with men, busy and indnstrious in home and field 
pursuits. In fact in most of their arrangements, to a superficial observer, the 
Chamdrs present nothing peculiar, and it is only alter inquiry that many of 
their distinguishing features are discovered. 


The account thns given has been gathered from oral testimony — a source of • 
Sat K 4 mi practices, knowledge liable to error and exaggeration, In 
, its main features, however, it is accurate; disputed 

points have not been touched. One is whether Bdlak Dds was accepted as ‘an 
tocnrnation. Most Sat Ndmfs deny regarding him as such. Another is whether 
oat Hamj bndes associate with the Mgh priest before being taken to their 

^ acknowledge this, and the calumny is 
tabuted to Bramanical ingenuity. Some forms of prayer, collated from Hiiidd 
u hors, are said to exist among the teachers, but these are quite unknown to the 

devotion which a Sat Ndmi practises is to faU 
pro rate brfore the sm at morn and eve and exclaim " Sat ndm,^’ " Sat ndm,” 
*«‘”®^tedhtera]ly«God!GodIGod!”orp 0 rhapsimplymg "God,liava 
BO to their social practices, itis found that they eat 

nna lioiirn. ; ^ water except from one of their own caste, 

parents They marry ordinarily at the ago of puberty, the 

brated bv tho 5 itself is purely of acivil nature, being cele- 

their dead witllmif ' v friends of tbe family. They bury 

ut any rehgious ceremony, and in everyday life their moi^ 
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notions nrc not rigiil. A fatal split iu tlio coinnninity 1ms ari‘.ctt from ii most 
trivial cause — the use of tobacco. In Hit* first outburst of religious euthu'-iasm, 
•which animated the followers of CJlidsl Dtis, it would seem that tlriuk and tobacco 
wero siuiultancouhly for.«akcn. 'J’hc use of liquor apparently was a wc-aknevs 
■which was easily and cflcctually overcome, but tho .strange solace ^yhich smokers 
appear to find iu tobacco, and moi-o especially a labouriu" population, posso'.'.cd 
iiTCsistible charms. A reaction set in, .and finally a considerable portion of tho 
commuuity returned to their pipes. To tsilk of pipes in conuection •\vith an 
eastern people .seems an .momaly, but in Chhattisgarh it is strictly correct. 
The hooka of Northern India is unknown here, and in its stead the broad "palils” 
loaf is folded into a pipc-liko shape with a bowl at one end, in which dry tobacco is 
])laced. It is called a " clningi,” is univcr.sally indulged in by all classes, and field 
labourers, by its use, ‘break the dull monotony of their daily toil. Tlie Sat Namfs 
who again took to cluiugis came to be opprobriously designated^ " Chiingi.^is” 
by their brethren, and retain tho appellation. They maintam their orthodo.vy, 
and urge tliat Ghasi Das had a subsequent revelation conceding the use of 
tobacco to his ]ico])le, and that conse(|Ucntly in his latter year.s ho absolutely 
withdrew his original prohibition. The Sat Namfs thus remain divided into 
two grand sections — the “ siuokors ” and “non-smokers.” It is .s-ial that the 
6mokor.s eat meat, and are not real Sat Namfs, but as a boil;i they perfectly 
repudiate tho insinuation. The Sat Namfs thus describeil ari‘ a strange anil 
interesting people, and as a sjiecial mission has latelj been inaugurated for their 
ciilighteument and instruction, they are perhaps destined in the future to c-serei-e 
an influence proportioned to their numbers and })osilion in the annals of 
Chliattfsg.arh. There is no class more loyal and hnlisfird with our rule than this 
community, and if it should hiqipen that, like the KoK, tlie.v arc favourably 
improshcd with iMissionary teaching, a lime may come when they will bo a source 
of btrength to our goveniment. 


Tho Paiikfis, who form about a sixth of the population, are another peculiar 
, , bed, and are all. as.-dremly mentiontd," Knlifrl'an- 

"" *’■ tlifs.” Tlic majority of them non arc cull iv.itors, 

though origin.ally they all becni to have beeii weaiers, ami correspond with the 
Korf tribe cIscwIictc. A.s it is, a considerable number s-till sink to weaving, 
while others weave only during the intemds of field work. The villagi- w.-itcli- 
incii nrc usually of tho I’niik.'i class, and nrc then c.dleil “ G.fiidas,” being 
distinct, however, from the men known as “ Ij.ijgarni G.'Indas," tlio great 
musicians of Chhnttfsgarh, who play on festive oecnsion.s. iuit arc consiilered 
somewhat low in the social scale, ns they eat meal, drink Inpior, and are in 
other respect? impure. The ]^ink.^s do none of thc'C things. 'J’Jiey me a quiet 
industriou.s people, and do not class with tin* Hindus, because they make no pre- 
tensions to equality, and besides, “Kabfr pantlifsiii” has been so long established, 
that the most orthodo.v .seem to concede that it rests on a basis of truth. 'J'ho 
I’aiikti deity is Kabfr, who is .supposed to be god incarnate, and is .s-iid to 
liavc appeared sovcr.al times on earth, at le.ist oiieo during each c-yelo of iiian’.s 
liifitory. During tho present hisioric period lit* has only apjieared once, about 
A.D. lOGO, in the vicinity of the sacred city of JJenmc.s. 'J’he sjory runs that 
the wife of a weaver, in drawing water from a tank in the outskirts- of tho 
city, heard to lier .surprific the cries of an infant. She njipio-ichcd t lie spot 
w'honce tho cries proceeded, and there beliehl a child struggling .atiioiig th*' 
lotus leaves. Itiishing immediately into the lank she lesciied th- ;,'id, 
returning to the baulc, spread a cloth on which • he I.iid In r new-.* vl. uge. 
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which gratlually assumed the proporMons of a man. Ton-ificd, she attomptsj 
to fly. Seoiug this, Kabli- revealed himself as a deity, who had appeaTod in 
the form of man. Ho accompanied the woman to her house, and from tliis • 
humble home commenced his divine career. Kabir worked miracles and 
hud many followers, bnt the strangeness of his origin, issuing as it were from a 
weaver’s hovel, soon caused the Brdhinans to stigmatise him as the “weaven’ 
god.” It is an up-hfll struggle to surmount entirely the shaft of satire, and 
even in a superstitious age, unfamiliar with the principle of a regular sequence 
in the laws of nature, and prepared to accept at every turn the unknown action 
of miraculous interposition, a cutting sarcasm has its influence. The taunt of 
the Brahmans had the effect of keeping off the higlter and educated classes, and . 
of confining his mission to the lower and less inflnontial castes. So it has 
continued. His followers arc mainly among the weaver tribe all over India. In 
this district nearly the whole community of Pankds, Gdndds, and Koshtfs, whether 
at the present time by trade weavers or agriculturists, are in religion Kahlr 
Panthis, not Hindds. Other castes — ^Banids, Knrmis, Tolls, Kumbhiira, &c.— ats 
Kabii- Panthls and Ilindds, viz. accepting the Hindii mythology in all its - 
integrity, and adding thereto Kahlr as ono more divinity. Taking all classes, 
probably one-fonrth of tho population aro more or less followers of Kahlr. 


The cornerstone of the faith may bo said to ho this, that a deity named 
K liirnantli' f ith Kahlr appeared on the earth as a man, and duriug a 

" ^ I a . sojournof some centuries performed many marvels,' 

underwent trying pilgrimages and privations, led a life of perfect devotioa, 
and then, having firmly planted his religion, voluntarily disappared, allowing 
^ tho mantle of earthly apostleship, or ropresentativeship, to devolve on a faithful 
* disciple named Dharm Dds. Knblr himself is represented as having remained 
on earth from a.d. 1149 to 1449,* or tluree hundred years. He left a 
list of tho succession in tho direct lino from Dharm Diis, and tho name 
of each successive holder of the apostleship was recorded. There are to ho 
in all forty-four apostles, each of whom is to govern twenty-five years before 
his death, and after tho list Kahir himself will again appear on earth. Tho 
present chief apostle is Farghatntim.Sdhib, resident at Kawnrdii, in the Bilaspur 
district, who succeeded to the headship in 1856. Ho is tho eleventh in 
the succession, and has thirteen years more of liis apostlesliip to run. As 
420 years have passed since Kahfr’a death, had the twenty-five years’ rule 
for each apostle as instituted been maintained, ■wo sbonld now have found the 
seventeenth instead of tho eleventh succession. Kabfr’s prophetic prediction 
of a twenty-five years’ life, after succession to the apostleship, for each individual 
incumbent, has thus clearly been falsified. The chief apostle is always 
surrounded by a host of disciples, who in turn travel all over the country, per- 
forming religions services, and collecting voluntary contributions for the main- 
tenance of the order. They are tho priests of the system. They assume a 
peculiar dress — a white peaked cloth cap, a loose white tunic, and the usual 
dhotf. ^As a rule these garments are kept scrupulously clean, and in religious 
processions, foHo'wing their chief in a long line, two or four abreast, they owiiblt 
considerable order and system. They, in common "with all Kabfr’s followers, 
P^9^if^ftod from touching fleshj also spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
ihoorefacally there seems no caste in the community, hut practically tho con- 
ver s from the higher castes of fiindfiism, who are numerous among tho priest- 
moa, maintain certa in distinctions. Celibacy is usual among tho priesthood, 

■' il&on’s “Essiijs on tlic llvligion of the lliadus,” vol. i, p. 71, Ed. 1862. 
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Ihougli not compulsory, and tlio cliiof apostlo invariably marries in order to 
maintain tlio succession. 

Setting aside tlio speciality of n pricstliood, who collect from all parts of 

Ch-iractcr of Pnnfcls Pargbatnim Sdliib at Kaivardd, and 

are appointed bybim to tbeir rospectivo posts, 
tbore is very little difforonco between tbo local and religious practices of Kabir 
Pantlif Paulcds and SatNfimis. Tboy botb avoid meat and bquor, many usually 
at tbo ago of puberty, ordinarily cclebrato tboir ceremonies tbrougb tbo agency 
of ciders of tbeir own caste, and bury tbeir dead. Practically tbo one worships 
a supremo being under tbo namo of “Kabfr,” and tbo otbor under tbe name of 
" Sat Jfjim/' wbilo in eacb caso tbore is a bigb priest to whom special reverence 
is paid. Tbero is a rbymo very common witb tbo people regarding tbo chnngo 
of faitb among tbo Pankfis, wbicb is regarded by them ns pleasing and com- 
plimentary 

Pfml so Pnnk/I bbayo 
Biiudan bu.'t sarir 
A'go Janm men Pankfi . 

Ffcbhe D(is Kabfr. 

wbicb in English doggrel might bo translated thus — 

In former lives tbo Pankfi 
Dragg’d on a menu career j 
Now born again from water, 

IIo shines a Dds Kabfr.* 


Tbo said Kabfr has a very largo following in almost every distn’et, and as 
no loss of caste results from becoming a boliovor, bis sect has made ono of tbo 
largest rents in Hindiiism. 

Of tbo essential Hindi! population it is not necessary to speak in any 
Ilinilf nicci detail. In all main characteristics they resomblo 

‘ ■ tbeir brethren clsowbcro, and bavo boon frequently 

described. Tlio castes bavo all northern affinities, and tbo emigrations to this 
district bavo been almost entirely from tbo north and west. Of southern races 
there nro almost none, and tbo Mariitbfi element is nearly exclusively confined 
to tbo Brdhmnn community. Tlio Kurnifs and Tclfs are a very numerous section 
of tbo agricultural community, aggregating twelve per cent of tbo population. 
In botb cases tbero is tbo class called “ Jliarifis,” from "Jlirirkband” (tbo forest), 
who were settlors boro’ wbilo Cbbattfsgnrb was still a wilderness, and bavo 
indeed been so long in tbo countiy that they bavo altogotbcr lost eount of tbo 
number of generations. This appellation " Jliarid” is found in otbor castes too, 
and invai’iably indicates length of residence. Then tbero arc Dcsiibd and 
ICanojia Kurnifs and Telfs, and a scparalo class of Kurmfs called “ Cliand- 
ndlids.” These represent tbo later immigrations about two or tbreo hundred 
years since. None of those dmsions either cat together or intermarry, tbougli 
practically tbeir social customs nro very littlo at variance. Tbo Kurmfs and 
Telfs are tbo best of all cultivators. They nro not so restless and fanciful as 
Sat N/Imfs, and bavo to a greater extent an attnebment to tbeir holdings. 

Turning to tbo aboriginal population, 'tbo most numerous class is Gonds, 
_ ^ who amount to fifteen per cent of tbo population. 

*■ They bavo mixed hero so much witb Hindi races 


M ci'C 


* Slave or disciple of Knbir. 
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nil. 

rtiai tLor Imvo lo^l Jnosl of tJic-ir innrkwl flmr;iclcri*.lirp, nni Iwvp wA cru 
rcfnincd tlicirowii sjjccmllnnfriiago. Tlieyan* tiitif not ordinarily iliMirgaHili’^ 
from tho oflior cln'isps of the labouriiifj popnl/iliou, iind ^o jrrpat an int'.'riutttnn' 
lias npparcuf I\' taken plaee, tlial the fiat fon'liead, uptat no'-c, pnnnineal 
dark skin, oiul thick lip, inelicatinp an nhorifrinal type, arc not in snj- wjj 
conspicuous. Tin* (Joiuls ns n rule only wornhip tsvo gods—lJara Deva^tus 
givnfc god), and Diilfi Devn. They Imve not the variety of tlciti'‘S niuntictcd 
in IIi.slop’.s puhlLsIicd notes.*' There is no_ iumgi* of either deity, hut uW* , 
.Bar/I Dova tx'(juirL‘.s a .sacrifice f'f blood, and is v.‘or.-<hippcd iH’nKttli fotue tvirf 
tree or by sonio niotiiid of s«totieSj Dulil Deva is mppbeated in lholK(ii'i.''!ritl!i’i 
oflbring usually of rice, tlowers, or oil. The worship of Jlnnl Deva is ilicKf-fr 
a more espensivo ceremonial, involving the oil'erin.g of a fowl, a goat, orapg, 
and is only ]iublicly imdertnkeii on ^p^‘e^al oceasinus; svliilo D.'W, ft' 
lioiisohold god, cjin be approaehed at all times, .so that devout spirits, efpi'crii> 
among tho women, niaku u regular oUeriug from their daily nical.^ 'Jlies'j t"j 
deities all Gouds worship, but imtny in nthlilton take up u'ith TMknr Dr.s, 
Bliawuuf, and Kiili Devf, winch generally require a HicriUcial offeriti". Ttc 
priestly oflice among the coiiuniinity is diseh.argcd by ttn elder, who reccinst*; 
rcspcctrul iippclhition of “ Dniga,” and i.s etdled in on all oecijsions of Tt'jniflsg 
OP sorrow, doubt, or <miictilly. He is deemed as powerful to circiiuwcata 
troublesome tiger, ns to dis]iel a lingering disea«e. (Jotid ine.mapt's onlm«.m» 
lake place at the ago of puberty, ami tho main ceremony consists in anointmj; 
with tnrincric, and circling round a post seven time.s. They are nnaugedby 
tho parent.s, and gonornlly something is paid for the bride — a common fwtw-.' 
among nil aboriginal races. A feast is invariably given, and liqaOP fTftl,r 
partaken of. A man never marries more than one wife, though polygatnybii''* 
absolutely prohibited. A widower umy retnarry ; n widow may not, tlieugh fw 
may toko np with a brother of her deceased Imsbund, or contract n secoml-W 
marriage with a person of her omt ca-sfc*. 'J’lio tribe bury tboir dejjd, on whica 
occasion Ihoro is a gattiermg of friends, who indulge freely in the good tliiugs 
provided, and then tli.spcrse. 

rollotring Gonds, tho Knnwnrs aro tho next largest scetiou of tb? 

Kaminrs aboriginal popidntiou. They number over thirty 

thousand souls, and ocenjiy an influential po-'inoB, 
as all tho norlhern zamfndilrs belong to this tribe. It is tin einiuent wt’jikuws 
among the licads of all aboriginal races, when they conic to occapy a goodpesi* 
tion and are powerful, that, owing to the crafty teaching of tlio jjrahmnns, tlicv 
soon hccomo fired with an ambition to link their lineage with tlio great niilitao' 
casto of tho Hiiidils. So it i.s that tho upper ernst tiniong the Ivanwtirs wobIo 
fain pass as Eiijput s, and having imbibed all tbc.sacrcdne.ss wliich is supposed to 
attend an assuniption of tho f hivad svom by tlio Iwicc-bom, tboy call tliem'clvis 
"Tawars," “ Hilj Kanwars,” “Knnwar JSansfs,” and so forth. Thorosuk 
P**!! hccomo split np into quifo a formidable iimnber 

m divisions or " gots,” like tlio more aristocratie triho.s whom they emulate. 
J hero are said to bo moro than a hundred gots among Ibcm. Tivo— the Dida 
tvanwar and tbo Dhdngar — have worn tho thread for a con.sidcrable 
period ; whilo tho Tilasf or Tawar, and tho Sfindil or Sarwaya, havo only 
assumed it within tho last decade. Nono of tho others liavo yet adnuieed 
w lar, but the affair seems so simple that tlioix) is hopo for thorn in tho future, 
oouiso those who aro now socially clovatod ivill not recognise tho poorer and 


* nUlop s Papers on the Aboriginal Tribes of tlie Central Proviuces, Ed. lSt!5, p. 13. 
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wilder porlions of llio triljc ns brollicr cistc-mon at all, but it is after uiixini? 
inuch with these that the uncloubtedlj' aboriginal typo of tho whole community is 
illustratocl. There has, however, boon a great deal of mixture with Aryan races, 
and tho Kanwar-s, like tho Goncls, havo not hero any special language. Their 
great deities arc I’hakur !Dova and Dillii Dovn, already referred to n.s common 
jimong tho Gonds. Pnhiir Pitt, tho presiding genius of tho hill, is worshipped 
by many, a stone being sot aside in some solitary spot, to wliich at certain 
intervals on’erings are made. Efitmdf, alleged goddess of night, is worshipped 
by some during darkness, in order to avert misfortune. Others worship 
Ijachhml, goddess of wealth, by placing a slab near their grain -store, to 
which offerings are made in order to elicit tho smiles of fortune. Tho higher 
classes once a year, at tho Dnsarii, worship tho broadsword ns an emblem of 
power, under the name of “ Jhdra klinnd” or " Jhdgrdkliand.” This period is 
held ns a festival, to which followers and retainers aro invited, and after proces- 
sion and oflbring-s tho ovening is passed under tho exciting influence of dance 
and song. No Kanwar marries in his own “got;” and so palpable is tho 
thread innovation, llmt ho may seek a brido among subdivisions which havo 
not yet adopted it. _ In tho same way ho may oven reccivo food from sncli 
classes, though this is being gradually prohibited, ^^^lcrc tho Edjpiit tendency 
is dominant, marriage occurs in infancj', and is colcbi-atod by a Brahman priest, 
who avails himself of the opportunity to invest tho nninitiatod bridegroom with 
tho solemn pai-nphernaHa of the thread. Ordinary Kanwnrs follow tho Gond 
practice, and marry at puberty, tho ceremony of anointing with turmeric, and 
revolring round a pole, being gone through boforo relations and elders. Among 
the jioor a monoy-paymont is made to tlio bride’s father, and runs from five to 
thirty-thrco rupees, besides tho oxiicnsos of tho marriago feast and garments, 
which fall on tho bridegroom. A considcrablo nninbor of tho Kauwars cat flesh 
and drink liquor, while tho»o who havo abjured these things arc as stringent in 
diet as Br.'iliinniis and Sot Nitmis. In tho same way, it is only a sinnll minority 
who bnni their dead, tho recognised practice of tho caste being to bmy. 
Altogether those Kauwars .nro a simple, primitivo people, found chiefly in tho 
northern and eastern hills of Chlmttisgarh, nlnnningly supci’stilious, and 
marvellously obedient. 


Other hill tribes scarcely require any detailed mention. TIio Binjwilrs and 
Other hill tribe,. Dhamvfe arc, in their social practice and worship, 

exactly liko ordinary Kanwnrs. They linvo nume- 
rous subdivisions, and nro probably mere branches of tho Kanwar family, fl'ho 
Dhitiigars aro tho UiVioiis of Cliotii Nngptir, and have boon described in tho 
Joiiriinl of tho Asiatic Society * by Colonel Dalton. They havo thoir own 
special tongue, and are not uumorons in tho district, being scattered hero and 
there, chiefly in service, for which their laborious habits and fidelity aro said 
eminently to qualify them. The irildest class of all that wo havo is the Bhiimid. 
Tho real gennino I3hilmid is only found in remote tracts, for ceiitiirios irithiu tho 
shadow, as it wore, of Aryan civilisation, yet entirely nnaficctcd thereby. His 
solo horitago is an axe, and tho veriest shred of cloth attached to a string 
Biiflices to cover his nakedness. Ho apparently scorns regular cultivation, and 
looks upon plonghing as beneath tho dignity of man. Ho roars a crop under tho 
sysloin Icnown as “ daliya,” which consists in cutting down a patch of jungle, 
firing it in Jlny, and then throwing seed among tho ashes. This genniimtcs, 
and springs up very fast after tho first fall of tho monsoon. Ono patch of jungle 


♦ Journal of Uic Asiatic Society of Ilcngal, vol. s.’c.w. part 2 (IPCC), pp. IGS— 19S. 
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yields iu this way for two years, and tlien a now tract is taken up, wMo tie 
abandoned land will not recover itself, and be fit to bo occupied, for some 
twelve or fifteen years. This savage and wasteful process has effected tie 
destruction of some of the finest forests, and there seems avery remote prospect 
of its being abandoned. These Bhdmids are one of tho Kolarian tribes refentd 
to in Mr. George CampbeH’s essay on the Ethnology of India,*i= but a very uild 
section of them. They do not collect in villages ; in fact their style of 
cultivation is against this ; but two or three families are encountered in somo 
rude huts on the hill side, and even here, if disturbed too much, they uill at 
once levant. The ricej kodo, kutkf or grain which they sow only lasts for lalf 
the year, and they have to eke out the remainder by bartering bamboos forrice, 
or else doing their beat on jungle roots and fruits. They are great hnnteis, 
and use their arrows with marked skill. Then their patch of cnmvation, wlicl 
is paled in on all sides, has numerous primitive traps for snaring 'rats and other 
vermin, on which, when opportunity offers, they make a good meal. Tie 
Bhdmids cither worship Thdkur Deva or Ddld Deva, hut apparently at ray 
protracted intervals. They many, like the Gonds, at the ago of puberty, and 
they pay a few rupees for their bride. They bury their dead without any 
ceremony except a feast. They are a short, slim black race, often with long 
shaggy hair, and wild looking, hut essentidly timid. 

At page 24 of Sir E. Jenkin's report on the Mdgpdr territories {a.d. 162?) 
two very wild tribes — ^Bandarwds and Pdrdhls — are alluded to ns inhabiting 
the hilly and woody country near Eatanpdr. The former nre represented as 
canniheJs ; the latter as not quite so bad, but still very savage. The Pardbu 
are not knoivn now at all, and the few Bandarwds still to bo found are not so 
wild as the hill Bhdmids, hnt would appear to have got their name from tie 
monkey (bandar), which they eat. This very pecmiarity may in fact bsTO 
originated the story of their eating men, A subdivision of them, mmour still 
asserts, is addicted to living up in trees, and to wandering abont, both men and 
women, in a state of nature. They were said to be in the Korbd hills, _ but 
when in<]miries came to he made, they were not to be found, and it seems likely 
that the description given of them is somewhat mythical. ' 


In the khdlsa area nearly a fourth of the villages are held by Brdhmans, and 
T-onSiinis.-np castes. hands of Mardthd Brdhmans. 

. The preponderating influence of this class, under 

a Native government, suffioiently accounts for this result. Kanwars folloff 
Brdhmans, hut they hold chiefly in zaminddri jurisdiction, and only in a fev 
khdka villages, adjoining the zaminddris. Gonds have a considerable number 
villages, chiefly, however, in the hilly tracts. Then Eurmfs, Bdjputs, Bairdgis, 
Banids, and Chamdrs hold about an equal number of villages. The proportion 
of Bairdgi and Bamd villages is swelled by the fact of a tdluka, in each instance, 
being held by a member of this caste, for Lormf, containing 103 villages, is held 
by a Bairdgi, and Tarengd, containing 145 villages, by a Banid. Two or three 
other members of these communities hold several villages together, which they 
0 tamed as grants for cultivation under the Native government. Telfs and 
• O' fnir position as proprietors, the latter being instances of 

m mdmls holding several villages, obtained as reward for service in tho old 
onsia regiments. In the case of other castes no remarks are necessaiy, except 
no now few Pankds have obtained proprietary right j — attributable to the 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, rol, xssr. part 2 (1866), p. 34 . 
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faofc that, altliougli forming so considerable an element in tbe population, they 
are largely devoted to tbe occupation of weaving. It is certainly strange that 
altbongb tbis class forms about a sixth of tbe community, they should not 
have succeeded in obtaining one village in tbe kbdlsa parganas. Eighteen 
villages, shown as held by Sikhs, belong to one member of this community, who 
is a Banjdrd trader, and acquired his villages after the mutinies, when relin- 
quished by their original holders. 


Eeference will now be made to some of the peculiarities of the Chhattfsgarh 
TT . f 1 population as a whole, when compared with similar 

I s o peop . classes elsewhere. One prominent feature is the 

scantiness of apparel common to the whole cultivating community — a cloth 
round the loins, and this often of meagre dimensions, constitutes generally 
a man’s full dress. Those who have advanced a stage beyond this throw 
a cloth loosely over one shoulder, covering the chdst, and assume an apology 
for a pagri by wrapping a cloth carelessly round the head, leaving the crown 
gener^y bare, as if this part of the person required special sunning and venti- 
lation. Among women all the requirements of fashion are satisfied by one 
cloth, measuring from eight to twelve yards, one half of which envelopes the 
person in one fold from the waist to below the knee, hanging somewhat 
loosely. It is tightened at the waist, and then the remaining half is spread 
over the breast, and drawn across the right shoulder. Sometimes the cloth is 
left to droop down the back from the right shoulder, but in public it is gene- 
rally carried over the head, open hke a sheet, and then brought over the left 
shoulder and arm. There is a sculpture-like simplicity about the solitary 
garment worn by women, which is calculated to display a graceful figure to 
advantage, more especially on festive occasions, when those who can afibrd. it 
appear arrayed in tasar sDk j but to Western ideas it seems more convenient 
than modest. The most common articles of adornment are bracelets of gold, 
silver, and coloured glass, according to the pretensions of each individual wearer; 
as also gold, silver, and bead necklaces. Ear-rings and nose-rings are not 
usual, nor, except among young Gond ladies, are toe-rings and anklets. By men 
a gold or silver bracelet is frequently worn; they also affect small ear-rings not 
a little, and a silver waistband is perhaps a comfortable agriculturist’s highest 
ambition. The ordinary practice with all classes is to have three meals per 
diem — rice and ddl at midday, rice and vegetables cooked with ghee in the 
evening, and rice gruel in the morning before commencing work. This rice is 
called ‘'Msi,” being simply the remains of the night’s repast, filled up -ivith 
water, and taken cold. Some men are said to get through three pounds of rice 
per diem. The castes who eat fish and flesh have of course a greater change of 
diet. Wheat is very little used by the community, and in fact flour-cakes are 
only prepared on special occasions. Sometimes rice is pounded and made into 
cakes, not unlike the oat-cakes of Scotland, and a similar process is adopted 
with the coarse-grained kodo. Then those who can afford it have an occasional 
spread of sweet things, and in most villages milk and gur are very common 
commodities, out of which a matron of resources can turn out morsels which 
are deemed marvellously inviting. On the whole, the great body of the people 
may be said to live comfortably and well, and, as regards quantity, will pro- 
bably never enjoy greater abundance. The language spoken by the people is 
a corruption of Hindi, with an admixture of aborigin^ words, somewhat con- 
fusing to a stranger; but it rests on a strictly Hindi basis, and there are 
comparatively few Persian words in use. The following words may be quoted ns 
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specimens. Man and woman ar& called " dankd” and “ dauki/' a house is 
calleda "kiirid,” afowl "kukri," wliile instead of saying "mat jfinfi,” or “naliiu 
ifinS" (don't go), as in Hinddstdni, a Oldiatllsgarlii would say "jlmuja ljo;”ot 
if ho were deckring that his field had been forcibly taken, he wouldnevertlmk ' 
of saying "zamin hamdri zabardasti le lid liai,” but would convoy his grieranco 
iu the TTOrds "bhdon mor bar pdlf har lis.” SufScient has been said to show 
that the differences in terms are considerable, and this in a limited' space is all . 
that can be attempted. 

Among the characteristics of the people their marvellous credulity is the 
^ most marked. Hemmed in by continnoas Ml 

PrevMlrag supetsti ions. ranges, their intercourse with the outer world liw ' 

been limited, so that they still remain victims to the most gross and antiqaated 
superstitions, which the steady contact with new ideas has gradually dispelled 
among more favourably situated communities. Every hill has its god, every 
stream its spirit j villages* have generally their protecting deity or deities, vlio 
are invariably supplicated when epidemics prevail, when murrain appears 
among the cattle, when drought threatens the crop, and on all occasions of 
misfortune or bereavement. A spedal priest invokes all these deities, excepting 
Duld Deva, who at all times can be supplicated, and belongs to one of the 
aboriginal races, thus showing the origin of the superstition itself. He is 
ordinarily a Gond, and in virtue of his office is called a " Baigd." The position 
is generally hereditary, and carries with it not rmfrequently a plot of rent-freo 
land, in addition to periodical fees. A successful Baigd, or perhaps mow 
properly a Baigd who has obtained a reputation for success, is a man^ of great, 
influeuce, and any injunction ho delivers will almost invariably bo implicitly 
obeyed. The most public exemplification of this influence is in cases of witch- 
craft, for here the most mekneholy consequences have resulted in several trials. 
A common instance is when cholera visits a village. First one falls, then another, 
and there is something so unaccountable in the origin of the disease, so 
mysterious in its selection of an apparently arbitrary route, wbile its attacks are 
so sudden and fatal, that we can be little surprised if, among an ignorant 
people, a state of almost abject despair follows its advent. In tiiis temper of the 
community a Baigd is summoned, and, after going through certain ceremonies, 
he declares what should be done. Sometimes it is a cook or a goat that hss 
to be sacrificed to appease the local deity j and if this is unsuccessful, then 
the whole community temporarily deserts the village, leaving behind o jy the 
dying and the dead. At other times the Baigd declares that a witch (locally 
Imown M a “ tonhf”) is the cause of the sufi’ering of the people. The adult males 
of the village are then assembled in solemn conclave, while the Baigd, sitting in 
their mi^t, proceeds to ascertain what unfortunate woman is guilty. Of course 
each individual Baigd has Lis own particular procedure. One of the most noted 

this district had two most effectual methods for checkmating tho vritohes. 
firat effort was to get the villagers to describe the marked eccentricities of 
the^old women of the community, and when these had been detailed, his ex- 
perience soon enabled him to seize on some ugly or unlucky idiosyncrasy whidi 


* The tno most common local deities arc “Thdkxir Deva.” the Preserver of the i illagc, who 
n " tabernacle, carefully tbatched, mode for him outside the village; and 

Protector of the htarth, to whom a comer inside each house is set apart. *"1* 
■Dwii » nre made. Tliaknr Deva requires annually a sacrifice of blood, vilulc Dula 
ilex a IS propitiated by an offenng, however humble. 
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indicated in unmistakeaWe clearness the unhappy oflfender. If no conclusion 
could he arrived at in this way, he lighted an ordinary earthen lamp {chiragh), and 
repeating consecutively each woman’s name in the village, he fixed on the witch 
or witches by the flicker of the wick, when the name or names were mentioned. 
The discovery of the witch soon resulted in her being grossly maltreated, and 
under theNative govemmentahnostinvariablyinherdeath. Since theintroduc- 
tion of British rule these cases are becoming year by year rarer, but the belief itself 
remains strong and universal, and the same class of superstitions pervades every- 
day life. There is no sudden death that is not attributed to the malignity of some 
evil spirit. A lingering or strange sickness is often supposed to be occasioned 
by the glance of an evil eye, while any unfortunate family bereavement is in 
itself usually accepted as necessitating a change of residence, even though it 
involve the relinquishment of ancestral fields, and the severance of all early 
associations and ties. Of course the so-called witches come in for the blame of 
many misfortunes, and there are marked women in every neighbourhood, who 
obtain special credit for working charms in secret on their enemies, which 
inevitably result in sickness or death. The wildest tales are told of their power, 
and with such earnestness and circumstantiality, that even educated native officials 
from other districts almost invariably become converts to the popular' idea. 
In some instances, where results have been verified by indubitable testimony, 
they can only be attributed to animal magnetism or mesmeric influence ; and 
a case lately occurred in which an English police officer stated that he lumself 
saw a girl l3dng senseless after having been handled by a reputed witch, the 
girl having been again resuscitated in his presence through the said witch’s 
influence. If the officer in question was not imposed upon, or did not 
in any way misapprehend the facts, then this solitary example indicates some 
knowledge of mesmerism, as existing among special portions of the community. 
The extreme credulity of the people exposes them at times to cruel hoaxes. 
A strange story is current in the Mungell pargana of a Pankd named Mangal, 
resident in BhadrSU village, who some fifteen or twenty years ago gave out that 
a deity had taken possession of him. This was nothing strange, for both gods 
and devils are accused of constant interference with mortals. Mangal was 
credited with the power of curing diseases, and securing to his worshippers future 
happiness. He used to sit with a light before him, and his devotees approached, 
saluted, and touched his feet. He was literally inundated with followers, and the 
ofierings of grain, cocoanuts, and such like gifts were something incredible. His 
influence was confined to a few short weeks, for his advent occurred about the 
cultivating season, and he had declared that good mens’ crops would spring 
up without sowing. It appears that thousands of cultivators were fools enough 
to attach credence to this teaching, and, as viewed practically, this simply 
amounted to a loss of revenue. When the time for collection arrived, the 
Native government at once arrested Mangal, who was left to ponder over his 
departed greatness within the walls of the ESipdr jail. The belief in Mangal’s 
powers vanished with his imprisonment, and against some of the more respect- 
able men who were his dupes (notably the tdlukaddr of Lormi) the whole 
affair remains a standing joke. 

As strenuous efforts are being made for the education of the rising genera- 
, . tion, the cloud of ignorant darkness which now 

uca ion. envelopes the people must gradually disappear. 

The following return shows the number of schools and of children tmder 
instruction : — 
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Schools. 

No. 

No. of Pupils. 

Average daily 
nttcudaace. 

(jOTomni'Qnfc ••• ••• ••• 

33 

1,934 

1,073 

Private 

58 

1,142 

800 

Total... 

91 

3,076 

1,873 


Whea the total juveaile population is considcrocl, tliis can only lie regarded as a 
very small proportion undergoing tuition. The boys under fourteen exceed 
188,000, and supposing that a fourth of these are of a teachable ago and available 
for instruction, there are some 45,000 boys as possible pupils. Of these only 
8,000 are being taught, so that a vast field exists over vrhich to spread the 
benefits of education. 

An allusion to crime may not be out of place, as showing that although the 
people are ignorant, they are not addicted more 
than their neighbours to crimes of violence. 
Murders are not numerous, and there has been no case of dacoity for a consider- 
able period. In fact the following figures, from the Police Report of the' Central 
Provinces for 1868, show that crimes of all kinds aro less frequent in the Chhat- 
tfsgarh division than in any other part of the province ; — 

Fopnlation. heinous iSrrfnriM Total, 
offences. 


Niigpdr division . . 

.. 2,203,062 

72 

8,679 

3,751 

Jabalpdr do. .. 

. . 2,024,645 

61 

4,181 

4,942 

Narbadd do. . . 

. . 1,563,912 

79 

8,665 

3,744 

Ghhattisgarhdo. .. 

.. 2,104,570 

40 

1,797 

1,837 


There are probably two causes which contribute to this result — the degree 
of rude plenty which prevails, and the general abstemious character of the 
population ; for it is worthy of note that the drinking classes are comparatively 
fovr, and oven these, living among large masses who absolutely abstain, are 
insensibly influenced, and thus come to confine their indulgence to festive 
occasions, which aro few and far between. There can scarcely bo a population 
more submissive and obedient than the great bulk of the people in Chhattfsgarh. 
Whether they are constitutionally timid, or a long course of oppression has 
created the feeling, is immaterial. Certain it is that they have a groat dread 
of authority, and as they are incapable of distinguishing between a regular and 
irregular exercise thereof, they are liable to sufTer for their meekness at the 
hands of unscrupulons subordinate officials. Any creature with a badge, or 
some such insignia of office, is quite a magnate in the interior, and will always 
be fed, usually obeyed, and often fee’d. It cannot but follow that people so 
ignorant come to be oppressed, for they aro afraid to complain, and the only 
effectual remedy is the gradual spread of intelligence, which will teach individuals 
to realise their position and rights. The injurious results of over-submissive- 
ness aro palpably evident in all roadside villages. Ordinarily the mere approach 
of a road should be a source of profit, for the constant passage along it creates 
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a (Icmivnd for supplies nud carriage, -whicli would lend to enrich the resident 
coiniuuniiy. But in ChlinUisgarh it ia considered a fatal calamity, and there is 
scarcely a roadside village that ia not in a nioro or less unhappy condition, 
verging at, times on absolute desertion. The reason is obvious. TIio people, 
instead ofinsisting on payment, have a constant drain on them, and it is only wlicn 
their weakness has been painfully imposed upon, that they represent the fact, and 
have it remedied. 


To tho non-agricultural population Iho cheapness of limng is a fertile 
Cbcap..c« of living. Bourco of comfort, and thero aro a considerablo 

‘ ^ class of pensionoi-.s and others who, owing to this 

cause, have migrated from loss favoured regions, and taken up their quarters in 
the district. AVitli wheat and rice selling often at a niaund and n half per 
rupee, and other articles of native consumption in proportion, a labouring man 
and family can live comfortably on one anna a day. Tho classes socially higher 
in tho same way can secure, to an c.\lcnt, luxury and jilenty with means which 
elsewhere would necessitate stinting and anxiety. Beggars aro altogether a rare 
commoditj', and can scarcely ever bo pressed hard for food. Tho greater wealth 
» of tho community is a feature which in the future may with certainly bo calcu- 
lated on, but it may be questioned whether tho humbler elasses will ever be so freo 
from care ns they are at present, in regard to tho simple necessaries of life, 
'fho outward marks of prosperity are, however, few. Tho passion for display has 
not yet arisen, and even those, who have means, enro not to erect imposing 
houses, or surround themselves with any of tho outward marks of nilluonco. As 
the country has only boon recently and partially opened out, there is doubtless 
loss accumulated wealth hero than el'sewliorc, and almost no really rich pcoplo 
exist. But hoarding in small sums is a universal habit, and with it all there is 
nil amount of rude comfort among tho ngricultural population which any ono 
moving among them cannot but perceive. Their grain-stores aro gcucrally 
well filled; c.nt Lie exist in great numbers ; the luxury of a pony for locomotion 
is a very common fcaluro ; earthen idntes have been largely displaced by metal 
vessels; at all fbstivo gallicriiigs a largo portion of the agricnltural community 
aro seen to possess jewellery of a inoro or less expensive cbaractor, and on such 



prosperity. The landholders, n.s a class, arc not indebted, and they have hail 
conferred on them the boon of proprietary right, equivalent, at present rates, ^ 
to a sum of tw’cnty lakhs of rupees (£200,000), ."o that altogether tho pcoplo , 
may be regarded ns in a comfortable and progressive condition. They require \ 
'in fact only an outlet for their ]iroduce, to occupy a position which would ' 
coraparo, not unfavourably, with that of the agricultural classes of other districts 
in tho province. 

district consists in its ngricultural produce. Tlic 
adventurous carrier class (Banjurfis), following 
their strings of bullocks throngli the hilly wnlds, 
which shut in tho Chliattfsgarh plain, in order that 
they may return laden with gr.ain, have not inaptly lerinod this “ tho land of 
plenty” (khalauti).* They find hero a surplus produce, which from tho.abscnco 


Tho chief wealth of tho 
SncTtoN IV. — Jlmonrces. 
Agricultural plenty. 


* This is more commonly iutcrprtlcil to mesa “ the low coimtrx 
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of facilities for export, seems almost inexhaimtible, for in a great number of 
villages they cannot fail to observe the prominent and capacious grain-stores, 
well raised aboye the ground, walled and thatcbed, and containing from fifty to 
two hundred cart-loaS of the great staple, rice. Then wheat and oil-seeds and 
pdlses are produced in ^eat abundance, and there is a kind of reckless improvi- 
dence in many places in feeding, free of cost, all- travellers who pass, that 
indicates a condition in which it may be said that want, using it in the sense 
of food, is almost unknown. Of the entire produce sixty-five per cent, is 
rice. It is groivn on all soils, and the average yield is often enhanced more 
from the lie of the land than the quality of the soil. The prevalent soils 
are black, mixed, red, and sandy. The black soil, as has been often stated, 
is the debris of trap j the red is probably decomposed laterite; the sandy, as the 
name implies, represents deposits from sandstone rocks j while the mixed is 
allied to the soil, either black or other, which most preponderates in its com- 
position. The black soil is of course the most valuable, because both spring and 
antumn crops can be grown on it. But it seems a disputed point whether the 
most abundant yield of rice is generally obtained from black or from red soil. 
The sandy soil again, when manured and irrigated, is well adapted for sugarcane , 
and aU kmds of garden produce, and is much prized, but ihere is too much 
percolation in it to suit the rice crop. Looking then at these main divisions of 
soil, it may be said that the western tracts of the district are the richest, being 
nearly all black soil. The centre has land of very mixed quality, while the 
whole eastern parganas are almost entirely (except in patches) either red or sandy 
soil. A pecnlianty of rice-fields in Olmattlsgarh is their extreme minuteness. 
In every village numbers of fields are found not exceeding a few poles, or about 
the dimensions of a public dining-table. Tire practice is said to have arisen 
from the impossibility of obtaining tenants, unless eachTeceived a share in the 
good or best-lying land. Thus land lying near the village is coveted because 
it is so easily worked aud manured, and a low dip, because, when ridged, it best 
ntlises the anmral rainfall. These stretches then come to he very minutely 
divided. Again, now that the custom of small fields has become stereotyped, it 
is generally urged that in red soil the smaller the surface enclosed, the better the 
water is stored, and the larger the crop. Thus what originated for convenience 
is retained for profit. The reason may be that red soil does not retain moisture, 
though at the same time surface-water does not percolate freely through it. In 
.soil like this it is therefore important to obtain as much surface-water as possible 
for rice, and this is effected by ridging-in small areas. This trouble is not taken 
^ with soil wHch retains moisture, aud in which, if surface-water remains long, 

*' the crop is likely to rot. In fact it is always found that, where the fields are large, 

• the soil is black, and that, where the converse is the case, it is on account of 
* the peculiar attributes of the red soil. Under the present system of rice 

cultivation, small fields in Cbbattfsgarh are thus not only a convenience, but an 
absolute necessity. 

Another peculiarity is the practioe of changing fields. This would occur 
Shifting tenures. periodically, so that no tenants should monopolise 

• . the best land. The practice is not universal; it 

exuts m. some villages only. The want of attachment, however, to individual 
holdings is an almost universal feature, and a veiy trifle will often induce even • 
aheremtary tenant to relinquish his land. The result is that there is little of 
that ininuto and persistent care which is so marked a feature in a peasantry 
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attached to tlio soil. Fow cultivators feel so deeply rooted as to dovoto extra 
labour to permanently enhancing the yield of tlioir fields, and so cultivation 
generally comes to bo desultory, and is carelessly canned out. 

"WTiere an agricultural population depends so entirely on a solitaiy crop. 

Irrigation. which requires an abundant rain- 

fall, each succeeding season becomes a period of 
uncertainty and anxiety. A failure of rain involves famine j — a deficiency, -wide- 
spread scarcity. It, however, fortunately happens that Chhattfsgarh, being 
girdled by hills, enjoys a fairly regular monsoon. Thus there aro traditions of 
partial failure of crop, but no tradition of a famine ; for if the absence of rainfall 
has blasted hopes in one quarter, the area is so extensive that at some 
other point the fall has been adequately abundant. Besides periodical showers, 
the rice-crop requires four heavy downpours, namely, one in each of the four 
monsoon months. The September one should bo late in the month, and as this 
is often untimely or deficient, bumper harvests are the exception, not tho rule. 
It is at this time, if blight sunny days persistently succeed each other, that 
hca-vy care is ponrtrayed on every coantonanco, from a horrid droad that tho 
whole season’s labour will bo lost. Thou tho village gods ai-o piteously sup- 
plicated, while tho elders find comfort in relating their e.vporienccs, and tho 
-we.athcrwiso make their prophecies, scanning cvei-y cloud lest haply they may 
find a hopeful omen. At tho same time tho countiy is not entirely dependent 
on tho regularity of tho monsoon. There are, scattered over tho district, some 
Boven thousand tanks, which the forethought of succeeding generations has 
contributed to construct. Although not entirely available for watering the 
fields (for many aro strictly preserved to provide water during tho heats of 
fiiimmcr for man and beast), yet a largo number are utilised for pniposes of 
irrigation, and thus Bomo portion of the croj^ in numerous villages at all times 
comes to ho saved. 

Besides rice the most common crops are kodo, wheat, pulses, oil-seeds, and 
, , ' . , cotton; inwfiri is not cultivated. Kodo (pasna- 

ca an o icr s op cs. hmi fnimcntaccum) is a very poor staple, and has 

no market value. It is grown generally on inferior soil?, and at tho same time 
as rice. The yield, however, is much larger, always exceeding a hundred-fold. 
It is rarely grown for more than two years in tho same land. AVhoat, gram, and 
pulses are only grown on tho best land, while oil-seeds and cotton arc often pro- 
duced on the light and poorer soils. Both of these aro largely produced, and 
the yield of oil-seeds is considerable. Tho cotton, however, is generally inferior, '' 
from tho character of the soil on Avhich it is usually raised, and tho returns arol 
limited. Tho best cotton is found iu tho zamfnddris of Kaw'ardii and Paiidarid,5 
where the undulating stretches of block soil are eminently fitted for its pro-'' 
duction. It is never sown alone, but always mixed with arhar or kodo. Of 
regular rabi crops a largo number of villages have none whatsoever, but whore 
those exist they aro tended with considerable caro. For both wheat and gram 
the land is ploughed four timc.s, and for tho former somo of the fields aro 
rcgalarly embanked to retain moisture and increase tho yield. None of tho rabi 
crops aro either irrigated or manured. Tlioy are so-wn in October and November 
and reaped in March. In fact, excepting garden produce — tho favourite pur- 
suit of Mfilis, Marfirs, &c. — the only crop which is regularly both manured and 
irrigated is sugarcane. It entails on immense amount of labour, being 
frequently irrigated, some twelve times ploughed, and manured on two or three 
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different occasions. Tlie few acres of sugarcane cultivation, however, which 
each village undertakes are raised by the joint efforts of the whole cultivating 
'community. Each cultivator receives a small plot proportioned to the size of 
his general" holding, the lion’s share falling to the proprietor; and all lahonr 
together in preparing the field, tending the crop, and ostracting the gur. In 
the western portion of tho district there are viUages which produce sugarcane 
without irrigation, but the crop is uncertain and scant. Instances also occur 
where it is raised without manure, but this is only in the vicinity of streams 
which overflow their banks in the monsoon, and leave a deposit that enriches 
the soil. 

Tt> this district one hears hnt little of the exhaustion of the soil. Tear 
, . after year rice is produced in the .same fields 

Exhaustion of soil. wiliont any change of crop, or oven an occasional 

fallow, and yet the yield is apparently nninfluenced. It seems from tho state- 
ments of experienced cultivators that new land falls to the level of old in four 
or five years, and that, during this interval, the extra yield averages from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. There is no further progressive deterioration. Eice 
is not an exiiaustive crop, and then, as has been pointed ont, the land is gene- 
jully manured. This may account for the fact that rice is the only crop with 
which neither rotations nor fallows are practised. Whore wheat is sown, it will 
be followed hy gram or masiSr one year and then perhaps kodo. And where 
this is not done, after four or five years the land is loft fellow to recover itself. 
Again, cotttm is often succeeded by til or some other oil-seed, so that all through 
aregvdar rotation is adhered to, experience having taught-the people that their 
soil is not rich enough, as in some of the NarbadS districts, to ;peld steadily 
without a change of crop or a fallow, and manure not being avtmahle, as it is 
absorbed by the rice and sugarcane fields. 

The mineral resources of this district are but little known, and owing to 

MmOT Hlii Coni remoteness and inaccessibility are not likely to be 

developed for many years. In the vicinity of the 
Hasdd, coal crops np in several places, and it is probable that if a Eailway ever 
be constructed from Calcutta, through tho plains of Chhattisgarh, to Ndgptfr, 
the Korbd coal-beds would yield an invaluable supply of fuel. On the right 
bank of the Hasdd, near Korbd itself, there is an exposed surface of coal extend- 
ing for about a hundred yards, and in a drainage channel near this same bed 
it also crops np in several places. Again, some distance from Korbd, on the left 
Vbank of the Hasdd, there are the beds of two hill streams — ^the Eijdkherd and 
^undjharid — in which coal appears near the viEages of Kalwd and Sankherd, 
laud to such an extent that, walking np the Bijdkherdrrvnlet,the coal is traceable 
^ for at least a mile. Exploration would doubtless lead to other similar disco- 
veries. There has been no digging or searching, and what has been traced has 
simply resulted^by the action of the annual rains exposing the surface. This 
being the case, it is only fair to conclude that the coaly region is very extensive, 
and if once regularly worked would yield an immense supply. What the 
qualify of the coal is can only be pronounced after careful professional scrutiny. 
The surface coal is shaly and inferior, but tbis in itself is not a discouraging fact, 
for systematic borings might establish the ntilify of the lower beds. Until this 
is nudCTtaken no opinion can be formed, and' the question will probably remain 
undecided until ^e time arrives, by the opening out of tho country, for a final 
verdict to he given. At present no attempt is made to work the coal, though 
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a fow enterprising smelters nao it at times for tlie manufacture of iron after 
tlie native fashion. 


In the vicinity of all the hill ranges in the district iron ore is found, and 
■ its manufacture is confined to the zamindfiri 

estates. As far ns can he ascertained there are 
only some forty furnaces at Svork, tho annual outturn of iron being about 
four hundred maunds. This is miserably inadequate for tho requirements of 
the people, and tho result is that a largo importation occurs from Mandia and 
tho iSambalpiir zamlndiSrfs. IVith all this, prices mngo high, and tho ordinary 
soiling rato is not moro than three score per rupee, or say thirteen rupees 
per inaund. Tho consumption of tho district cannot bo under twelve hundred 
maunds annually, two-thirds of which comes to bo drawn from other tracts. 
Tho limited production of iron does not arise from a deficiency of tho ore, but 
from an absence of tho class called “ Agarics,” who are employed in its manu- 
facture. If G ends and other tribes would only acquire tho art, they would find 
in it a fortilo source of gain. Tho profession, however, is scarcely an inviting 
one, for although tho native process of manufacture is extremely rude, the 
labour involved is very considerable. There is tho charcoal to bo made, and 
tho ore to bo collected. Tlie selected oro is then taken and mixed with charcoal, 
and is placed in a clay furnace about three feet high. A regular current of air is 
kept playing on tho fumaco from tho primitive pair of bellows worked by tho 
feet. When tho oro is smelted, tho manufactured article comes rushing out in a 
lava-like sti-cam from a crevice at the bottom of tho furaace. It is then 
liammcred and run into broad bars fit for sale. Tlie iron which is made is of 
fair quality, but has no special reputation in tho market. 

In connection with mineral products it may not be quite out of place to 

mention quarries. Tho best-worked quarries aro 
Stone quames. those near Biltispiir and Scorinariin, wliich con- 

tain sandstone excellently suited for building purposes, to an extent capable of 
meeting largo requirements. Similar facilities exist at m-any points all over tho 
district, were the people sufficiently advanced to appreciate structures of per- 
manent masonry. For road-making there are everywhere largo quantities of 
suitable gravel j but no regular bods of " kankar” (nodular limestone), which 
experience shows to bo moro durable, have yet been found. 


The extensive forests of tho district aro situated in the zamfndilrfs, and are,- 

private property, tho only largo tracts of govem- 
'* tracts. ment forest being tho wastes spreading over ttio 

Lormi and Lamni hills on tho north-west, and tho SonilkhSn area on tho south- 
east. Besides theso two tracts there are several considerable patches of jungle^, 
which havo been reserved in tho portion of tho plain skirting tho northern hills. 
Tho largest of these are tho Kori, Bijfipfir, BitkuH, and Pantord wastes. Again, 
out in tho plain there aro a few isolated patches of waste ; of no value, however, 
except for grazing cattlo. Tho total area of government waste, excluded from tho 
private properties by tho operations of tho settlement department, is 443,500 
acres, or 093 square miles, fi’ho chief blocks, ns already noted, are Lormi and 
Lamni 190,269 acres, Soniikhdn and Mdrdjl 97,503 acres, Korl 20,770 acres, 
Bijdpiir 48,571 acres, BitkuH 25,509 acres, and Pantord 13,604 acres. Tho 
annual revenue realised at present is about 6,000 rupees. The smallness of 
the forest revenue, compared with tho extent of waste, arises from the fact that 
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the most valuable of llio govornuiont forests are more inaccessible than some 
of the zamfndiirf jnngloSj so that villages in the plain come to indent largely 
on these latter to meet their annual requirements. Thus the Lormi and Lamni 
forests are cut off by hillSj while Sondkhfin is isolated by the deep waters and 
wide-spreading sands of the Mahilnadl. Tlio nearer jungles on the other hand 
having been hacked and hewed at for years, are considerably thinned, and do 
not now furnish adequate supplies to satisfy the wants of the whole community. 

Stll is the only valuablo timber whicli exists in all the forests of the district 
in gi’oat quantities. Good timber of this descrip- 
Torcst products. therefore available almost to any extent.- 

Sfij too is ranch mot with, but it is not generally of largo size. Shfsham and 
bfjosdl are both scarce, while teak is almost unknown, except in the forest 
resert'o of Hdtblbdri near Sondkhdn. Of other building timber the most 
common trees in use are tondd, shfsham, kawd, dhdnrd, . spmar, anjan, kliair, 
kalmf, and bijrd. There are some twenty other trees -which are utilised, hut 
their timber is very inferior. Besides building-timber, the supply of grass and 
bamboos in ibo forests is very extensive. Then the valleys of Iiormf, PendnS, 
Mdtfn, and Uprord afford vast grazing grounds, watered by perennial springs, 
and verdant oven in tlic boats pf summer. Hero the cattle from the plain find 
abundant pasture, and are only brought down when the monsoon has 
commenced. With edible roots and frats the jungles are well stocked, and they 
are an immense resource to the hill tribes, who have not nnfrcquently to remain 
content with a dinner of herbs," The tamarind, the mhown, the tendd, the 
achdr, the jdmnn, the gasto, the dunld, and the bel [arc the fruits in ordinarV 
use, and are the most palatable. Then for medicinal purposes instinct and 
experience have promoted the use of many plants, and those who are lonrncd 
in their application aro much resorted to. For fever, decoctions ni-o made of 
nfm, chinhiir, donjari, andgur; for diarrheen and dysentery, bel nnd gindcl arc 
nsedj for weakness, bobar, barifiri, gnrsakri, and kesan\*il; for indigestion, 
fmnlil, dnndbehrfij and siitiSrj for rhcnnmtism, bansamf nnd bebrd ; for head- 
aches, jasmtir and dasmdr, and so on through a host of simple remedies for all 
ordinary and general complaints. 

Of industrial products tho most extensively in demand is lac. Tlio insect 
, , ^ , covers tho tiny brandies of tho knsam tree 

ducts'* °^^***^ industml pro- ^sclilcichcra irijui/a) -with its coral-like protnbor- 
_ ances. The crusty material thus formed, includ- 

ing in its recesses several insects, consHtiites the stick lac of commerce, and 
produces, when manufactured, tho deep rod d3'0 so largely required. Each tree 
jdelds from twenty to thirty lbs., a portion being left for seed, or in other words 
to reproduce the material in demand, and the annual value of a tree runs from 
‘thi’ee to four rupees. As a consequence tho “kusam" is very rarely cut down, 
and is invariably preserved as a valuable property. Following lac, resin is a 
product in considerable demand. This is extracted from tho sal tree {shorea 
rohista), which unfortunately has been generally ringed in tbo process instead 
of being punctured. Some magnificent forests' bave been thus destroyed, for 
the ringed trees speedily dry up, and then, when the annual confiagrations come, 
they are euveloped in the sweeping flame and augment its volume. It is ti-nly 
melancholy to wander over the charred remnants of magnificent timber thus 
uselessly destroyed, and it is only to bo hoped that in tho future tho mode of 
procedure hitherto prevalent in extracting rosin will entirely ^sappear. 
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Ono interesting item of forest rosonrcc remains to bo referred to — tbo tasar 

coeoons, wliicli supply the nsoful silk so csleomod 
1 cocoons. • community. The Bliitmids and otlicr bill 

men collect those during tlio monsoon, and are marvellously active and shrewd 
in finding them in the jungles. They are found chiefly on tho siij tree Qjcw- 
taphra glabra). In the month of August tho primitive huts of those wild 
races aro invaded by rearers of tho tasar worm, from tho more open portions 
of tho district. Those men come to purchase, and a party usually consists of 
seven or eight persons, A sulBciont stock having been obtained, these rcaroi-s 
return to their selected locality, which is a tract of stunted siij trees, covering 
eight or ten acres near a villago skirting tho forest. Hero in September they 
lio tho cocoons to a seines of strings, each string stretching from a branch of 
Olio tree to a difleront branch in another, the cocoons thus suspended looking 
from a distance like a great row of eggs. By degrees tho moths cut through 
tho cocoons, during which process they aro closely watched, and after they 
have paired, the females aro placed in earthen vessels (gharfls), in which they 
lay their eggs and die. The males fly away. Tho eggs aro kept in tho huts of 
tho people, generally in cloth, and incubated by heat. They aro little round 
dots about the size of mustard seed. In eight or ton days the worm is 
formed, and as each fcmalo moth placed in tho vessel deposits about a hundred 
eggs, a great outturn is obtained. The worms thus incubated aro taken out 
and placed on silj trees, on tho loaves of which they feed. They are small tiny 
insects at first, but they grow in size till they attain tho thickness of a man's 
finger, and are perhaps two and a half inches long. At this stage they are very 
prettily marked; but in throe months they havo attained their full size, and thon 
commence their cocoons, which aro finished in two days. It is quite an interesting 
spcctaclo to see these insects busily employed throwing ono thread round their 
bodies and then another, until they aro completely encased in their silken homo. 
A period of some four months elapses, viz. from September to December, from 
tho time tho moth breaks out of the old cocoon to tho formation by the freshly 
generated worm of tho now one, through the processes of incubation, dcvolop- 
mont, &c. The now cocoons aro sold to the silk-weavers, who steep them in hot 
water, mixed with tamarind pods or leaves, in order to communicate to tho thread 
additional strength and elasticity, when the thread i.s carefully wound oft^ and 
manufactured into tho light-toxtured tasar silk, . Ono piece requires on an 
average some 800 cocoons, and as the probable amount of silk woven may bo 
estimated at 10,000 pieces, tho annual supply, to admit of this, must bo some-- 
thing like eight million cocoons, tho outturn probably of somo 80,000 inothL 
It is stmngo that tho Kcw.ats, who rear tho worms, instead of dcpendifig 
.'innually on tho Bhiiinias’ supply from tho ivilds, do not themselves maintairi^ a 
permanent stock to breed from. They urge that oxpcrionco has not proved this 
process profitable j but tho true reason probably is that it would entail too much 
system to satisfy their tastes. As it is, -while employed in rearing they remain 
away from their homes, confine their diet to rice and salt, and depend on tho 
prayers of tho Blidinia " Baigds" for success. Tho abscnco of this last clement 
has in every instance, it is alleged, been followed by failure. 

Tho folloiving view of the trade of tho district 
Sccriox y.—Tmi c. tabulated from the Trade Statistic Eotums for 

Imports and Esports. 


[Tadlb 
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lOTOBTS. 



ISO-l-CS 

1805-00 

' 

18GG-C7 

18G7.es 

Hatmda 
of 82 lbs. 

Bnpocs. 

Maunds 
of 82 lbs. 

Bapccs. 

Jdannds 
of 82 Iba. 

Bupocs. 

Maunds 
of82 lbs 

Bepccs. 

SnsaT 

1,701 

35,820 

2,202 

43,240 

2,183 

43,010 

9,037 

52,749 

2Iotnls And luirct* 









ware... 

2,927 

1,01,703 


47,115 

2,822 

94,451 

2,9G9 

lEMl 

EDclisb uieco-ROodB. 

721 

64,109 


27,690 

1,311 

1,18,829 

1,2G9 

iHfia 


Head. 




Hoad. 


Hoad* 


Cattio I-. 

1-1,220 


10,112 




10,260 

92,399 

UiscoUanooas 

9,237 

1,29,298 

6,941 

83,17-J 

15,338 


7,622 


Total 

28,899 

4,01,970 

23,890 

3,43,127 

'57,2-19 

7,03,001 

2-l,G03 

4,72,241 




EXPOBTS. 





Bico 

614,741 

6,44,744 


134,099 

108,843 

1,00,813 

8G,591 

8G,S91 

meat 

mmiki 


43,361 

43,354 

18,421 

16,421 


68,030 

Other edible grain... 

17,313 

17,313 

7,0-15 

7,015 

141 

1-14 

1,502 

1,502 

Cotton 

12,771 


15,313 

1,99,050 

1,724 

22,212 


1,04,073 

Giir 

12,479 

40,910 


10,212 

4,380 

17,541 

793 

2,973 





120 

45 



180 

Lno 

20,111 

4,17,770 

17,721 

2,83,530 



9,753 

1,56,032 

Hiscellancoos 

•1,403 

48,488 

12,428 

1,30,703 

0,06/ 

03,737 

5,099 

50,0S9 

Total 

723,843 

18,60,277 

234,072 

8,20,730 

143,709 

3,30,095 

184,431 

5,35,-175 


In tlie above table, for purposes of comparison, a uniform unit of value Las 
been maintained for each item in ail the years, adopting for this purpose 
average rates. The imports consist chiefly of sugar, metals, English piece-goods, 
and cattle. Salt is not shown, as the customs department registers this on its 
crossing from the coast, including in the return the whole of Chhattisgarh. Tho 
exports are mainly rice, wheat, other edible grains, and lac. The great year for 
the agriculturists hero was 1864i-C5. They then exported over.65(),000 maunds 
(100,000 quarters) of grain, compared with only 150,000 maunds during 
1867-68, and 50,000 rupees^ worth of gar compared with 8,000 rupees' worth 
in 1867-68. As a permanent feature, however, a largo export cannot he cal- 
^culated on, for so long as pack-bullocks remain the solo means of transport for 
pjroduce, the grain from Chhattlsgarh only repays carriage when prices west- 
wlwd have risen to a more than ordinarily high rate. Independent of grain tho 
Dilly other largo agricultural product that is exported is cotton. The area under 
cdtton cultivation is 83,371 acres, which at a low estimate yields twenty seers or 
■forty lbs. of cleaned cotton per acre, or altogether 41,685 maunds of cotton per 
annum. The whole trade has a western tendency to tho railway at Jabalpitr, and, 
M has already been urged, to connect theBilfispdr district with so near a market 
is a matter of paramount local importance. Rather less than a fifth of the 
produce of the district has been calculated to be available for exportation, and of 
this only a fourth is recorded as having obtained a market. Wo statistics exist of 
the trade south via the Edipdr district, and east aid Samhalpdr. Tho former is 
■very hmited, and the latter consists chiefly of wheat, gram, ou-seeds, and cotton. 
If this ho estimated at 100,000 maunds per annum altogether, there still 
romaius alamentable deficiency j for while the country is capable of maintaining 
a produce trade of 50,000 tons annually, owing to its land-locked condition, tho 
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trade carried on only amounts to some 14,000 tons. The lao trade represents 
an important item, the average export of the last four years being nearty 1 5,000 
maunds, aggregating in value a^ut two and a half 14khs of rupees. This is 
not, however, entirely from this district, but from all Ohhattisgarh. The grain 
exports hitherto alluded to appertain properly to BiMspiir, because the Rilipdr 
grain export is to the south, mainly along the Great Eastern Road; but this is 
not the case with lac, which from both districts proceeds over the same lines to 
Mirzdpdr and Jabalpiir. The stiok-lac is purchased up by agents of firms at 
low rates, and must yield a large profit to the purchasers, compared with the 
small returns the actual collectors receive. No mere local resident, however, has 
found it a remunerative process to export on his own account, the manufacture 
of the dye being almost a monopoly. The whole business therefore is carried 
on by agents on the spot, who despatch the commodity at the instance of the 
firms employing them. The expansion of the trade is not a likely contingency, 
as the demand fluctuates, and tiie “ kusam” trees on which the lac insects are 
fostered are somewhat limited in number. 


Of local industries the most important is the weaving trade. There are 

The u-eaving trade. weaving trade some 6,000 looms. 

ihe average outturn of each loom is a hundred 
cloths a year, so that the aggregate outturn must be 600,000 dhotis, valued 
at one rupee each, or six Idkhs of rupees. Then all the PankS caste weave, in 
addition to cultivation, and nearly h^fthe cloth in the district is made by them. 
There are among them about 12,000 looms, the average outturn of each being 
about forty cloths a year, giving a total of say 500,000 dhotis. They nro 
generally small, and made for the cultivators, selling singly for about ten annas 
each, so that the aggregate value would be about Shree l&hs of rupees. The 
total number of cloths made must be at least eleven hundred thousand, valued 
at nine lakhs of rupees. Besides this some 10,000 pieces of tasar silk are manu- 
factured annually, selling at from five to six rupees a piece. It is estimated 
that there are 600,000 persons in the district, requiring on an average two 
cloths each; this would be 1,200,000 dhotis; and now looking at the number of 
looms we find that the outturn approaches this limit. The estimate given 
may therefore bo accepted as a very close approximation to the real extent of 
the weaving trade. The great majority of weavers are in comfortable circum- 
stances, but nothing more. They make from two to three annas a day as the 
price of their labour, which, with grain cheap, is sufficient to support a family. 
The weavers of the fine cloths make from four to six annas a day, and this is , 
the extreme limit. '■ 

The revenues of the district for the year 1868-09'. 


Administration. 


were- 


Land 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Assessed taxes 


Rs. 2,71,956 


8,922 

22,338 

»-i,337 

12,220 


The executive stafiF consists of a depuly commissioner with two assislauls at 
head-quarters, and tahsild^rs or sub-collectors at Bildspdr, MuugcK, and Seori- 
narilin. The .police station-houses are at Bilaspiir, Mungcli, Scorinarain, 
Ratanpiir, Surgfion, Lormf, and Sfirilgaon. 
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BILA'SPU'Jl — ^Tlio central rovenno subilivisioti or lalisll in the ilislrict of 
the same name, having an area of 1,07J square miles, -nrith 975 villages, aud a 
nonulatiou of 223,388 according to tlio census of 18G0. Tho land revenue of 
the tahsfl for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,01,917-2-0. 

BILA'SEUTI — Tlio liead-qnartora of tlio district of tlio same name, 
pleasantly sitnated on tho south bank of tho river Arpil. It has a population 
of 0,1 90 souls. Tho town is said to have boon founded rather moro than three 
hundred years ago hy a fisherwoman named Bildsii, from whom it takes 
its name. For a long period it consisted of only a few fishonnen’s huts, 
hut about ono hundred ycara ago one Kesava Bant Silbn, tho managor of 
tho district on tho part of the Jfnrdthfis, took up his resideuco liero and began 
to bmld a fort. Inis fort was never completed, but a portion of it still exists 
on tho banks of tho river, at one extremity' of the present town. It is a brick 
structure, in no respect imposing, and with no pretensions to architectural 
beantyl As tho town became tho residence of an important ofHcinl, and tho 
head-quarters of a military contingont, traders commenced to settle in it. 
Subsequently, however, the hlaritlias fixed their hcad-quartore at Eatanptir, 
and Bilaspiir dwindled into comparative insignificance. It was in 1862 again 
constituted tho head-quarters of a British district, and is now a rising town. 
Tho vicinity is well wooded; there arc many gardens and mango-groves j and 
tho view of tho distant hills ailbrds a pleasant prospect. Tho only buildings 
of any importance nro those erected for government pniposes. BiWspiir 
is 69 miles N.N’.E. of Efifpilr, M t S.W.W. of Claudia, and MO ISl.W. of 
Samhalpdr. 

BILIHEA — An estate in tho Sdgnr district, about twelve miles south of 
Sfigar, consisting of five villages, W’ith an area of fifteen square miles. As men- 
tioned in tho account of “ Sdgar,” this estate was assigned hy the Peshwd 
to Prithvi Pat, tho original possessor of Silgar. It then compi’iscd twelve 
villages, which wore held at a quit-rent. His descendants remained in titi- 
clisturbed possession till ,\.n. 1818, when this, with Sdgar, was ceded to the 
Bi'itish. At that timo Bahadur Singh, an adopted son of Mdn Singh, tho last 
lineal descendant of Prithvi Pat, was in possession. "With him an arrange- 
ment was made hy tlio government that tlio quit-rent should be discontinued, 
and that seven villages out of tho twelve should ho fully assessed, leaving the 
remaining five rent-free for ever. Tho village contains 299 houses, with 1,331 
inhabitants. There is a school hei'O for boys. ' 

BILTAEA' — A small village in the Damoh district, ton miles and a half 
from Damoh on tho Jokai road. Between this aud Damoh are no less than 
sixteen ndliis, fifteen of which arc bridged. Water can ho obtained iimn a tank 
and from a well. Tho cncamping-gi’ound is tolerably good. 

BI'NA' — A river which, taking its rise in the Bhopitl state, enters Sugar 
in tho south-wDstom extremity, and flows almost duo north, past Eiilmtg.'irh, 
where it is crossed hy a largo stone bridge of fourteen arches. It then turns 
m a westerly fUroction towards Bhopal, foming the houndaiy’ hotw’cou that 
state and Sdgar for about twenty-five miles, till it passes Eran, and from tlionce 
forms the boundary between Siigar and Gwalior, till it falls into the Bebva. 

— ^In the Siigar district, tho chief milage of a tract kno^vn hytho 
name of " Biuiiikii Piitan ." It is sitnated about twenty-four miles north of Siigar, 
ami contains 256 1101180 .“!, with 848 inhabitants. The history of this village 
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ami tract till the 3 'oar a.d. 1733 is the .same as that of the state of Dhunionl, 
of which thoj' forracd part. In that j-car PSjtl ’Chhalra Siil made over .Bindiku 
to the Poshwd, but on the death of the foniicr, his son llajd Jagat Euj refused 
to ratify the tmnsfei’, .and kept possession himself. Some five years afterwards 
the Poshwii forcibly established his claim, and the tract thus became part of the 
Jlnratha territorr. The fort was built, and the village was much. iin])roved, 
during the Maratha occnpancj’ bv Vindjaak Edo, one of the Peshwd’s governors 
of Sugar. In the year 1818 the tract fonned part of the territoiy ceded to the 
British governmont bj’^ the Peshwd. The tahsil head-quarters were held in 
this village from the year' 1832 to 1801, having been removed thither from 
Dhdmoui. The fort has been for the most part destroyed since the removal of 
the tahsil to Bandd. The village itself is one of no importance, though one of 
the largest in the Bandd subdirision. No trade of any kind is earned on. 
A weekly’ market is, however, held on Thursday's, at which prowsions and cloths 
are broiight for sale. 

BINDEA' NAWA'GARn — One of the Pdtnd group of chiefships attached 
to the Edipur district. It is situated to .the .south- west of Kharidr, and adjoins 
Nai'rd and others of the soiith-eastem zaminddris of Chhattisirarh. Only' a small 
proportion of the area is under cultiv.ation. The chief is a Gond by’ casto. 

BlEUTi — A large village in the A'rvi tahsil of the AVardhd district, con- 
taining 1,949 inhabitants, chiefly cultivatoi’s .and oil-prcssors. It lies about 
nineteen miles west of Waidhd. The village mud fort, now in disrepair, w.as 
built by' the Desmukh family who founded the vill.igo some two hundred and 
fifty' ycare ago, and still retain a share in it. There is a village school hero. 

BISNU'E — A largo village in the A'rvi tahsil of the "Wardhd district, 
containing 1,493 inhabitants, chiefly' cultivators. It is situated on tho bank of 
the river Wardlid, forty-five miles north-west of IFardhd. 'J’ho road from 
Aiurdoti to Ndginir enters tho IVardhd district at Bi-sniir, so a police oufpo.st 
has been established here to guard the tralBc. The Bi.smlr fort has recently 
been converted into a sardi. There is a good village school, and a small weekly 
market is held here every Friday. 

BOE ^ — A stream which rises in tho Ndgpilr district and enters tho IVardhd 
district near Hingnl. Thence it flows past tho tow'n of Selii and joining tho 
Dhdm flows into the Wand. 

BOEA'SA'MBAE — A chiefship which formerly belonged to tho cluster of 
states knon’n as the eighteen Garhjdts, and is now classed among the ordin.ary 
khdlsa zaminddrfs attached to tho Sambalpilr district. It is about forty miles 
long by twenty broad, thus having an area of some eight hundred square miles. 
About ono-half is cultivated, and tho remainder is jungle and waste. The soil 
is light and sandy, like the rest of the country in this portion of tho Malndnadi 
valley. A long range of hills, which do not, however, rise over 2,200 feet above 
the level of tho sea, forms a natural boundary to tho northward between this 
state and Phuljhar. A still more continuous and lofty range, of which the 
height varies from 2,000 to near 3,000 feet, forms the boundary'»bctwcon Boril- 
sdmbar and Pdtnd. Nearly one-half of tho state is covered with forest. Tc.ak 
is scarcely ever met with, but sdl {shorm rohusia), sdj (jteniaplrra glahra), 
dhdurd [conocarpits laiifolia), tendd {diospyros mdanoteyhn), khafr {neacut 
caiechi), and many other useful woods, ns also lac and cocoons of tho tasar 
silkworm, ai’e common. Tho principal river i.s the Ong, a tributary of 
the lilahdnndij [it rises in tho hill range fo the westward in the Kharidr 
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zauiindilrf, «ih1 ilows tlii'ougli the whole length of Borfedmhar from vreslio 
onst. Tliero is nothing deserving tho name of a road in the whole statci but 
from Khiiriitr {TJiilnot) there is a track, a good deal used by Banjdrds. Tliis i? 

. clearly onongli defined, bnfc a laden cart could not go along it. Tlio climato is 
similar to that of Sambalpfir. Tigcra, panthers, bears, and wild buffaloes are 
niimcroiii'. 

By tho last census (18CC-67) tho population is shown at 10,203 seals. 
The principal agricultural clas«fis nro tho Kolttis, Binjhtils, Saimts, Khonds, aad 
Gonds. 'flicrc arc also a fow Brdhmnns, and a sprinkling of the artisan classes. 
The Binjhitls havo customs somewhat similar to the Gonds, and have also the 
.samo ty|)o of countonanco, Irat they nro not recognised by any of tbo tribes of 
Gonds in those parts ns clansmen. It is supposed that they have immigialcd 
from tho \Ycstward, i.e. from tho great Vindhynn range of hills. Tho mannfac- 
Inros are limited to iron implements and coarse cloths ; rice is the chief agricul- 
tural product, hut tho pulses, oil-seeds, sugarcane, and cotton aro also groTni. 
Tho rovcniio is estimated roughly at about B.s. 2,000 ])cr annum in cash, but 
'nnzrann payments in kind, &p. would ptohably increase thisbj* another thousand 
rupees at least. The chiofship consisted originally of only a few \'illages, and 
was known by tho name of A'tgarh. By degrees tho family, which was a very , 
warlike one, increased in power, and acquired territory from tho neighbouring 
chiefships of Phuljliar and Patnfi, till BortlslSmbar became on important state, 
and was decinod worthy of being included amongst tho Gnrlijtit cluster. 

It has been in tho family of the present holder for some twcnty-cigbt 
generations. 

BOTH' — A thriving villngo in. tho Ntigjidr district, on tho loft bank of the 
river ^YantI, and lj*ing between tlic Great SontbemBoad and tbo Railway, about 
eighteen miles from ITfigpiSr. The population, amounting to 3,371 sonls, is 
mostly employed in agriculture, or in weaving and dyeing country cloths. 
Tho RangSrfs (dj^ers) aro an important section of tho people. Cloths dyed at 
Bori aro in especial request, ns the dye, of a red brick colour, is very durable. 
This quality tho dyors ascribe to properties possessed by tbo waters of the 
AYanS. There arc several fine groves to tho north of tho town, and some good 
gardens. Near tho railway station is a commodious sariif, lately bnilt, and on 
tho Groat Southeni Road is a good travcllci’S* bungalow. There is also a 
government school here. The town wns foundfcd by ono Snfdar Kbfiu, a Patlrin 
silahdav ot Bakht Buland. It remained in bis family for seventy-five yeara. It 
was afterwards held by Maind Bdi Nimbdlkarin, who, with a garrison of two 
hundred inon, successfully hold her fortress against three raids of the Pindhdris. 

BORI' — A small forest tract of somo thirty square miles in extent, situated 
south of tho Paohmari range of hills in tho Chhindwdrd district, and containing 
somo fine teak and other timber. Plantation operations havo been commenced in 
this forest. 

BOTEWA'Er— A liver in tlio Ohdndd district. It rises in the oastorn 
slopes of the Porzdgarh hills, and after an easterly course of hventy-cight miles 
lulls into the Waingangd at Eanmanchnn, This stream never dries, and the 
water is considered peculiarly good for drinking purposes. During the rains its 
c car current can be traced flowung in, but not intermingling witli, the muddier 

volume of the Waingangd. ^ • s a ^ 
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BRA-HMAPURr — Hie nortli-eastem roveiiuo subdivision or tabsfl in tbo 
Chiindfi district, having an area of 1,905 square miles, with 449 villages, and a 
])opulation of 158,114 according to the census of 186G. The land rovenuo of 
the tnhsfl for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 87,802. 

BRAHMAPTJRI' — A municipal townin the Chiindd district, and tho head- 
quarters of tho Brahmapurl tahsil, situated eighty miles north-north-east of 
Ohitndit, in a bond of the Waingangd. It contains 1,358 liouses, and is more 
a place of residence for tho neighbouring landlioldors than a trading mai’t. It 
manufactures, however, fine cotton cloth and thread, excellent brass and copper 
utensils, and good driving-carts. The town is prettily situated on red gravelly 
soil, and surrounded with picturesque groves and undulating rocky ground. 
In the highest part of it is an old fort, the walls of which have been levelled, 
making a spacious jilacc, from which the whole of the siirroundiug country is 
seen stretched out, and in this square stand tho govommont school-house, the 
tahsd court-hoirso, and tho police station-house ; while it is hoped before long 
to complete tho work by a handsome tank with a bmad flight of stops. Tlicro 
are also hero a post-offlee, a female school, and a branch dispensary. Tho 
people arc chiefly Martithiis. 

BU'RIEA' — ^Tho present head-quarters station of tho BfiMghdt distriet; 
well situated on high and dry soil, about ten miles to tho north of Hattd, and a 
mile from the Waingangil, On tho north-cast and south sides it is sheltered by 
largo groves of mango trees. Bcfoi'o the countr}' lapsed to tho British govern- 
ment a kamfmsdfir or government agent had his head-quarters at this place. 
At the census of 18GG tbo population amounted to 1,20G souls, but it has since 
considerably increased. There is no trade peculiar to the place, the inhabitants 
being principally agriculturists. 

BUTinA' — At pi’oscnt tho only tahsil in tho Bdliighft district, having an 
area of 2,822 square miles, with 859 villages, and a population of 1 70,904. 
The land revenue of tho tahsil is for tho year 1869-70 Rs. 67,987, but the total 
revenues amount to Rs. 1^18,762. A niib tahsildfir is stationed at Paraswdra 
on tho tableland. 


BURIIA'NBU'R — Tho southern revenue subdinsion or tahsil in tho Nimiir 
district, having an area of 1,225 square miles, with 133 villages, and a population 
of 68,914 according to tho censusof 1866. The land revenue forthe year 1869-70 
is Rs. 63,924. 


BUBHA'NPU'B — A town in the Niintlr district, situated in latitude 21° 18' 
_ , , . and longitude 7G° 20', on tlic north bank of the 

cnern ( cscrip ion. riy^r Tapti, and distant forty-one miles south by 

west from Khandwii, tho head-quarters of Nimfir, and two miles from tho Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway station of Liilbfigh. It was founded about a.d. 1400 
by Nasir ICliiln, tho first independent prince of tho Filriiki dynasty of Khfmdesh, 
and called by him after the famous ShokhBurh4n-ud-din of Daulatfibfid. It was 
liold by cloven princes of this dynasty for two hundred years till A.n. 1600, when 
tho kingdom of tho FSrlikls was annexed by tho Emperor Akbar. During this 
time it was repeatedly sacked by tho rival llohammadan princes of tho Deccan, 
and never seems to have attained to any great state of magnificence. Of tho 
earlier Fdriiki works no traces now remain, except a pair of minarets of rndo 
unshapely fom in tho citadel called tlto Btidshdh Kilil. An old T'dgilh near tho 
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town is attributed to the fiRli of tlio lino, A'dil Kliiln.* Tlie tombs of this 
princo and of somo of bis successors arc also in tolerable preservation, anil 
tlioufli not remarkable for great arcbitccluml beauty nro curious exninples of 
tbo stylo of that period. Tlio twelfth lYiriiki r.'Ijil, Kli.^m, greatly improved 
the citv, and built the handsome Jdmin Jfnsjid, still in oxccllent preservation. 
Tlio city was greatly extended and cinbclli.sbcd during tbo reigns of Akbar 
=• and his successor on ilie tbrorio of Delhi. In tlio A'fii-i-Akbari” it is deseriliod 
as a "largo city with many gardens, in some of which is found sandal- 
"wood, inhabited by people of allnntions, andabounding withbandicraftsmon. 

" In tho summer tho town is covci'cd with dust, and during tlio rains the streets . 

arc full of mud and stom^’’ It formed the scat of government of tho Deccan 
provinces of the empire till tho reign of Shdh Jnlifm, when (a.d. 1C3o) it was 
transferred to Aurang/Ibdd in the Deccan, after which tlio cif)' was tho capital 
of tho largo sdbn of Khiindcsli. Tlio holder of this government was usually 
a princo of tbo royal blood. The first was Prince D/ini/il, wlio drank himself to 
death hero in a.d. 1C05. In 1014 Sir Thomas Poe, ambassador from James I. 
of England to tho Great Moghal, thus describes his visit to Prince Pands, son 
of Jaliiingir, governor at Burlriiipur f : — 

“ The cutwall, an officer of tho king so called, met me well attended, 
with sixteen colours caiTied before him, and conducted me to tbo seraglio 
whoro I was appointed to lodge. IIo took bis leave at the gate, which 
made a handsome front of stone ; but when in, I had four chiimbci‘.s allotted 
to mo, like ovens and no bigger, mind at tho top, made of bricks in the 
side of a wall, so that I lay in my tent ; the cutwall making liis excuse that 
it was tbo best lodging in the town, as I found it was, all tho place being 
only mud cottages, except ibo prince's house, the clmn's, and some few 
others. I was conducted by tbo cutwall to visit tbo princo, in whoso outward 
court I found .about a hundred gentlemen on horseback waiting to salute 
him on bis coming out. IIo sat high in a gallery that went round, with 
a canopy over him, and a carpet bcfoi-o him. An officer told me n.s I ap- 
proached that I must touch tho ground with my head bare, which 1 refused, 
and went on to a place right under him railcd-in,'with an ascent of llirco slops, 
where I modo him reverence, and ho bowed his body : .«o I went within, 
whoro were all the great men of tlio tomi, with their hands before them 
like slaves. Tho place was covered overhead with a rich canopy, and under 
foot all with carpets. It was like a great stage, and tho prince sat at 
tho upper end of it. Having no place assigned, I stood right before him; 
ho refusing to admit mo to come nj) tbo steps, or to allow mo a ebair. 
Having received my present, ho offered to go into another room, where I 
should bo allowed to sit ; but by tbo way ho made himself drunk out of a 
case of bottles I gave bim, and so tbo visit ended." 

Tavernier passed through Burhilnpur (eras lie wrote it, Dramppur) in 1011, 
and again in 1058 on his journeys botw'cen A'gra and Sural, ^’liis is how he 
writes of it in 1058 : — 


r • Fariikls were all entitled Khan, n designation hestotred on them by the King of 
, 1? . » “ "’“un) they paid allegiance ns suzemin ; lienee, according to some authorities, the name 
of their conntrj-, Khniidcsh. 

t Pinkerton’s Vo) ages and Travels, vol. viii. p. 5. 

Z Ta\eniier’sTra\els in India, Part II. Book’ I. p. 31, Edition lC/8 iLondon). 
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“ Ib is a gi’cat city, very mucli rained, tlio liouses being for the most 
. part thatched with straw. There is also a great castle in the midst of the 
city, where the governor lives. The government of this province is a very 
considerable command, only conferred upon the son and uncle of the king. 
There is a great trade in this city, and as well in Brampour as over all tlio 
provincej there is made a prodigious quantity of calicnts, very clear and 
white, which are transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovia, Poland, 
Arabia, to Grand Cairo, and other places. There arc some which are 
painted with several colours, with flowers, of which the women make veils and 
scarfs j the same calicnts serve for coverlets of beds and for handkerchiefs. 
'I’hcre is another sort of linen which they never dye, with a stripe or two of 
gold or silver quite through the piece, and at. each end from the breadth 
one inch to twelve or fifteen, in some more, in some loss, they fix a tissue 
of gold, silver, and silk intermixed with flowers, whereof there is no wrong 
side, both sides being as fair the one as the other. If these pieces, which 
they carry into Poland, where they have a vast utterance, want at each end 
three* or four inches at the least of gold or silver, or if that gold or silver 
become tarnished in being carried by sea from Surat to Oormus, and from 
Trebizan to Mangala, or any other parts upon the Black Sea, the merchant 
shall have much ado to put them off without great loss. Ho must tako 
care that his goods be packed up in good bales that no wet may get in, 
which for so long a voyago requires great care end trouble. Some of these 
linens are made purposely for swath-bands ot sashes, and those pieces 
are called orris. Thej’ contain from fifteen to twenty ells, and cost from a 
liundred to a hundred and fifty rupees, the least not being under ten or 
twelve ells.’ Those that are not above two ells long are worn by tho ladies 
of quality for veils and scarfs, of which there is a vast quantity vended in 
Persia and Turkoj'. They make at Brampour also other sorts of cotton 
linen, for indeed there is no province in all the Indies which more abounds 
in cotton." 

The city is shovni by tbe remains of its mosques, houses, &o. to have 
extended, at tho height of its prosperity nuder the Moghals, over an area of about 
five square miles, with a circumference of about 10^ miles. It was plentifully 
supplied with pure water by a system of water-works cxliibiting considerable 
skill in their construction. There are eight sets of these still to be traced in 
the neighbourhood. Two of these were channels led ofif from running streams, 
partly under and partly above ground. The channels of both are now desti’oyod, 
but tbo dam on the Utiluli river, south of the city, still foms a fine sheet of 
water. Tho remaining six coiisislod of a number of wells, connected by a subter- 
ranean gallciy, and so arranged as to calcb the percolation of the w.ater from tho 
neighbouring hills towards the centre of tbo valley. When a sufiicient supply 
has thus been obtained, it is led off in a masonry adit pipe to its destination iii 
the city or its neighbourhood. One set, called the Phutd Bandura, supplied tho 
palace and the centre of the city, and still supplies the greater part of the town. 
Another, called Tfrkhuti, was made for a suburban garden called LSlb.'igh. 
These "were both made about a.d. 1640. Three more go to the town of 
Bahiidurpiir, 'a suburb of the city built by Bahddur Khitn, the last of the 
Piiritkis, and were constructed between 1690 and 1710. The last of tho six goes 
to a palace erected by Btlo E.at.an, rdja of HarautJ, who was for some time 
governor of the city in the reign of Jalidngir. All these channels, whore they run 
underground, are furnished at short intervals mtli tall hollow columjis of masonry 
rising to the level of the water at the .source of the works. They seem to have 
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been manlioles to givo access to silt traps, and may have been dcsigneil for 
other purposes as well, regarding which authorities seem to differ. They form 
a marSed feature in the plain around Burhiinpur, The modem city is confined 
to a* much smaller area than this, and is surrounded by a brick wall erected by the 
Nizdm A'saf Jiihin A.n. 1731. It has numerous bastions, and nine gateways, 
but does not seem to have been designed to resist artilloiy. The circurnferenco 

• is about miles, enclosing an area of 1^- square miles. All the architectural 

remains of any note, comprising a portion of thoBiidsbfib kiW or 'citadel, 
a pleasure-house called the ilhti khdna (doer park) on tho south side of the 
Taptf, and numerous mosques and tombs, belong to the period ofMoglial 
rule, and form altogether on exceedingly meagre displays considering' the 
long period during which .the city ■was the residence of princes and nobles. 
Almost the only one of any merit is tho tomb of ono Sliilli NawHz Khan, 
son of the famous Abd-ul-Ilahfm Ehfe (kliandni), a soldier of fortune who married 
his daughter to tho Emperor Shdh Jnhfm, and afterwards lived the life of a 
recluse at Burhdnpdr. The tomb was built during his lifetime, and is a really 
handsome structure. ‘ 

Burlidnpdr continued to play an important part in tho wars of the empire, 

* ... ^ particularly in the reign of Ani'augzch. It wa;. 

** plundered in A.D. 1 G85 by the Mardthds, just lifter 

that prince had left it, with an enormous army and magnificent equipage, to 
subjugate tbe Deccan. Repeated battics were thereafter fought in its neighbour- 
hood, until in a.d. 1719 tho demands of tho Mariitluts for the "chauth” or ouo- 
fourth of the revenue wore formally conceded. In a.p. 1720 A'saf Jdh Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk seized the government of the Deccan, and thereafter ircsided much at 
Burhlinpiir, whei’e ho died in a.d. 1748. He was interred, however, at 
Aurangdbdd. In 1760 Burhdnpdr was ceded by tho Nizam to the Peshwfi after 
the battle of Udg(, and in 1 778 was transferred by bim to Sindiii. In a.d. 1803 
the ai-my under General Wellesley took Burhdnpiir and A'slrgarh; hut by the 
treaty of Surjf Anjanglion, concluded in 1804, those places were restored to 
Sindid. In 1860-61 Burhdnpdr and tho surrounding mahdls were ceded by 
Sindid in consequence of some territorial arrangement, since when the city of 
Burbdnpdr and tho pnrgana of Zaindbdd became part of tbo district of NimSr. 
It is now tbo residence of an assistant commissioner and sub-collector 
(tahsfldar). There is a post-office in the city, and a traA'cllcrs’ bungalow near 
the railway station at Ldlbdgh, two miles north of tho town. The Ldlbdgh is a 
linely-wooded park, well supplied with roads, nurseries of trees, flower hc^, and 
vegetable gardens. It is always open to tho public. 

The city is one of tho principal scats of the Bohi'd ti-ading commimify — ^a 
Gnjardti Mohammadaii sect. A mulld, subordinate to the chief mulla at Sdrat, 
resides here. The Bobi’d burial-place, though celebrated, has nothing archi- 
tectural to recommend it. 

Burhdnpiir has long boon declining. Tho removal from it of the scat of 

Trade and manufactures. native government is ono cause of this. Another 

. , . 13 the return of peaceful times, which have 

induced many cultivators of the neighbouring lands, who resided within tho walls 
or protection, to move nearer to their fields. A third is tho advent of tho 
ai nay, winch has knocked BuThiinpdv on the head as an p,nirrp6l for the traflo 
c ween Mulwa, the Upper Narhadd valley, and the Deccan. Another, and the 
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one usually adduced as fclie sole causc^ is the falling off in the demand for the rich 
fabrics of gold and silks, for the production of which the city was long famous, 
owing to the breaking up of so many native coui’ts. It now contains 8,000 
masonry houses, and a 'population of 34,137, most of whom are dependent in 
one way or other on the wire-drawing and cloth-wea^ong industries of the 
place, which merit some description. They have already been referred to above 
as having formed the basis of a highly important trade to places as distant even* 
as Turkey and Poland, about the middle of the seventeenth century. They are 
said to have continued in high prosperity till the Mohammadan power began to 
wane before the Mardthils, early in the eighteenth century, when they began to 
decline. The more recent introduction of English fabrics has supplanted here, 
as elsewhere, the native production of the “ fine, clear calicuts” mentioned by 
Tavernier, and now the industry is confined to the manufacture of fine cotton 
and silk fabrics intenvoven with the gold-plated silver-thread drawn in the ciiy, 
and to the coarser cotton goods, which have not yet been supplanted in the 
estimation of the people by Manchester piece-goods. 

The value of the fine fabrics depends mainly on the purily of the metals 
employed in the composition of the wire, and to secure this the wire-drawing 
has always been kept under government inspection. A hereditary tester called 
the “ cliaukasi” received and assayed all the silver and gold brought to the 
“ taksdl” or mint (where the BurhdnpJir rupee was also coined), and here the 
■wire was drawn out to a certain degree of fineness before being allowed to pass 
again into the hands of the manufacturers — au arraugement still continued by us. 
The silver after testing is cast into the shape of a square ingot (pdsd), weighing 
from thirty-two to sixty tolds,.and measuring about two feet long and 14 inch 
square, and on this a duty amounting to Es. 2-6-9, including the fees of the 
chaukasi and some other servants of the place, was exacted during Sindifi’s 
tenure of Burhfmpdr. There were three other places in the neighbourhood 
where wire-drawing was then carried on, two being in the neighbouring British 
territory. The duties in these places were somewhat lower than at the Burhiin- 
pfir taksal. When the city came under our administration the pfisd was fixed at 
sixty tolds (ofl80gr<ainstroyeach) weight of silver, and the taksdl duty at three 
per pdsii, subsequently reduced to one-eighth. Two of the fourtaksSls were also 
then abolished, and the drawing now takes place only at Burhanpdr, and Lodhipurd, 
a suburb of the old city, llie silver bars are covered n-itb a thin gold leaf 
•weighing from four to forty-two mdshds (of fifteen grains troy each) to eachpdsd, 
that is from about half to six per cent on the amount of the silver. The number of 
mdshds employed is called the “rang ’’ (colour) of the wire. The adhesion appears 
to be effected purely by mechanical skill on the part of the workmen called 
“ Pdsd Tanias.” It is then passed by the same workmen through a series of 
holes in steel plates of diminishing size, by manual power, applied by means of a 
spoked wheel of the rudest construction. It is passed through forty of these 
holes before it leaves the taksdl, and is then reduced to about the size of an ordi- 
nary soda water wire. Thence it goes into the hands of another set of operatives 
called Tdnias, who still farther reduce it through a gradation of forly more holes, 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, but the work requii’es neither the same skill nor hard work 
as the first operation. The ■wire is drawn by them down to various degrees of , 
fineness, according to the work for which it is destined. The round wire is then 
given to the Chaprias, ■vvho flatten it into an almost impalpable fihn, by 
hammering between two polished steel surfaces, an operation requiring, it 
is said, superior skill. In this stale it is termed “ bddW,” and is used for some few 
17 CPG 
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sorts of work. The greater part of it has, however^ to be spun into a thread 
along with silk, before being woven up. This is done by persons called Bitfifs, 
who use no sort of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a couple of rvooden 
spindles twirled by the hand. Indeed the beauty of the result obtained 
by such primitive implements must strike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be of almost inconceivable thinness. 
The mixed thread is called " kaldbatdn,” which is woven into the kinkhfibs and 
other brilliant fabiics worn by rich natives on high occasions. It is partly 
exported as thread Irom Burhdnpdr, and partly made into cloth in the city. In 
either case an export duty of four per cent arl valorem "was levied on it by 
Sindia’s government, which has of coarse been taken off by us. Tlio wire* 
di'awers were originally Pathdns introduced from Upper India by the Emperor 
Akbar, but now all castes work at the trade. The wages of the most numerous 
of the classes engaged in this industry are extremely low, varying from about 
three to six rupees per mensem, or about one-balf the ordinary wages of a- 
labourer on the railway works. The Pdsd Titnids get about Bs. 1-8 a day; but 
their work is m'nch more severe, and they do not get steady employment. 

At the recent census (1866) the number of persons employed in this work 


was set down at — 

Wire-drawers........................... 601 

riatteners 411 

Balubatiia spinners 412 


The cloth-weaving business of the city is quite distinct from the operation 
of drawing the wire and spinning the kaldbatdn. thread above described. The 
fabrics are of many different sorts, many of them of great beauty. Ejnkhdb 
(vulgarly kincob), which is of mixed silk and gold thread, is now little made in 
Bnrhdnpiir j the Ahmaddbdd and Bendres articles, from being produced both 
cheaper and nearer the great markets for such stuffs, having driven it out of 
the field. The some may be said of masbrdd — a fabric of silk waip with 
the woof of cotton thread wrought "with a pattern in kaldbatdn'; though mndo 
to a small extent, it is greatly inferior to the produce of Ahmaddbdd. The 
chief fabrics still made in the city are zari— a very rich light staff in which the 
flattened wire is interwoven with silk in the warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made^ up into scarves and sdrls worn by females on wedding and other high 
occasions. Seldri is half silk and half thread, with brilliant edging and borders 
of silk and gold thread, mostly in the form of sdris and dopattds. Pftdmbar, 
all silk with the some edging, is a better sort of the same. Turbans, sashes, &c. 
are made in all these fabrics. The gold thread also is much woven up with 
silks into rich borders and edgings, exported to be attached to the cloth manu- 
factures of other places. The silk for these bloths is all imported ; it is mostly 
from China, generally spun and dyed in fast colours at Puna; a little, however, 
M spun in the city from the material imported raw. The cotton-thread used 
13 ^tremely fine, and is both English and^made on the spot. The former costs 
in BarMnpdr exactly one-fourth of the latter, but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted native thread breaks with a shnip 
crack, while the Bngbsh article, from its fluffy open character, parts without, any 
noise. The people attribute this iu part to the different nature of the cotton 
• indigenous fibre being hard though short, while the English yam is 

made Irom the much -desired " long soft staples." The English thread, from 
13 greatly superior cheapness, has, however, completely supplanted the native 
oi ail but the finest stuffs. The city thread is spun by the families of the 
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weavers and ofcliers, the best being produced by the BaUh'i (Dlicr) caste. A 
coarser thread is gcnei’ally spun throughout the country by the women of almost 
every caste. It is woven into every description of common cloth by the 33nr- 
hdnpdr weavers, even the best of them, when out of fine work, having to take 
to the commoner stuffs. The latter now greatly preponderate in quantit)’, and 
it is .said that every day the demand is getting smaller for the finer qualities. 
It is not difficult to account for this. The supersession by the rough and ready 
Mardthfis of the luxurious Mohammadan princes and nobles was probably the first 
blow to the trade. The courts of Sindia and the Bhonsla Baja of Ndgpdr were, 
after them, the greatest customers for rich goods j and both of these have now 
been lost, the former having ceased to patronise Burhdnpdr since its transfer 
to us, while the same articles can be got cheaper in Upper India, and the 
Ndgpdr court having ceased to exist. But besides the diminution cf general 
demand for such stuffs, the Burbdnpdr produce is at a disadvantage compared 
with other seats of the same industry. The neighbourhood does not produce 
nearly enough food for the supply of itself and the city, and nearly all the grain, 
gur, condiments, &c. used have to be imported from considerable distances. 
Prices therefore range very high in Bnrhdnpdr, and besides, the materials — silk, 
silver, and gold — have to be brought farther, and the goods have to bo .taken a 
greater distance to market than those of many other places. It is not to bo 
wondered at then that the commoner stuffs used nearer at hand, and by a lower 
class of people, are chiefly made. The increased wealth of the mass of tho 
people, due to the cotton demand and other causes, has recently somewhat 
Vovived the demand even for fine goods (as shown by tho amount of duty 
receivpd at the taksdls), and it is not hopeless to expect that, as this wealth 
increases, Burbdnpdr may at least cease to decline as a manufacturing town, if it 
does not actually recover its old place. 


The average earnings of the weavers range from about five to ten rupees a 
month, besides wha,t their families earn by spinning, dyeing, and odd work 
connected with the trade. They are thus, it appears, a good deal better off than 
the operatives connected with the manufacture of kaldbatdn, as was to be 
expected from the greater decay that has occurred in the gold-iviro trade than 
in the manufacture of cloths. A weaver, if out of fine work, can always make 
common sdris, dhotis, &c., for which there is a steady demand, and for which _ 
little capital is required j but a wire-drawer can only draw wire, and can novor 
afford the capital to work on his own account ; in fact there is reason to believe 
that the weaving operatives, like most others at present, are rather improving 
in their relations to capital than otherwise. Till lately tho whole command of 
both tho wire-drawing and weaving trades was in the hands of tho merchants 
of tho city. They found all the materials, and merely paid the stated rates for 
piecework executed by the operatives ; the latter were always kept under heavy 
advances, and under Sindiii's rule they could not leave their employers while these 
were unpaid, unless their new masters chose to clear them ; in short they were 
regularly bought and sold like slaves. The employers now complain of their 
inabilily to keep them to their work, and seldom now make advances, as the 
operatives frequently abscond, and being without chattels, debts cannot be 
recovered from them under our legal procedure. Of course this is altogether 
advantageous to the operative class; they are thus gradually emancipating 
themselves from the thraldom of the capitalist merchants, and a good deal of 
the outcry made by the latter about the decay of the trade may mean only the 
transfer of a part of their old profits on fine goods to the independent manu- 
facturers of coarser stuffs. 
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We Lave taken off tlie Marfitlifi export taxes on cloths, which amounted to 
four per cent on their valno, and the^e is now no direct burden on any part of 
the trade, except the taksdl fee of Us. 1-8 on each pdsu of silver made into wire. 
This the wire-drawers themselves would not desiro to bo withdrawn, as it is 
thought to give a sort of protection to the genuine Burhfinpdr article against 
the inferior imitations made at Bdver in Khdndesh and other places. How it docs 
so, however, it is impossible to understand, for it does not, like the English 
Hall-mark, impress any stamp on the goods, and there is no law to prevent the 
importation of the inferior article to he re-exported asBurhdnpdr produce, which 
is in fact already done. Moreover the Burhdnpdr wire is itself deteriorating in 
quality, for while it was seldom made helow from thirty to forly-twd mdshfe of 
gold per pdsd of silver, ten to twenty are now mnch more commonly used, and 
this only because there is no demand for the more costly sort. , 

The census statements show that there are ia Burhdnpdr — 


Silk spinners 45 

Cloth dyers 457 

Haldbatdn weavers 382 

Other weavers 4,487 


Burhdnpdr offers a singularly promising field for tho establishment of s 
factoiy, on English principles, for the production of the coarser ootton fabrics 
worn b 3 r the common people. With so many hands available who are already 
skilled in thi’cad-spinning and weaving by hand, steam machinery on a mode- 
rate scale would certainly enable such an estahUshment to supply better and 
cheaper goods of this description than either the imported Manchester doth, 
which has neither the strength nor substance looked for by the common pegple 
for their every-day wear, or than the hand-wove native fabrics now in vogue. . Bis 
Highness Holkar is now establishing such a factory at Indore, and, if possible 
there, its chance would certainly he much better at Burhdnpdr. 

BXTRHNEE' — A. river in the Mandla district. It rises thirty .miles to 
tho south-west of Amai^ntak, and before its junction with the Harbadfi at 
, Deogdon in the Singhdrpdr estate, it receives the !Hdlon river at Ghnghrf . It has 
a devious, hut generally westerly, course, about a hundred miles long. 


0 

CH AHT tATt — A river rising in a lofty plateau some thirfy miles to the 
south-west of Amarkantak. It has a due northerly course, and up to its junc- 
tion with the Narhadd may be about forly miles in length. 

•11 chiefship in the Bildspdr district, containing forty-seven, 

villages, with an area of 120 square miles. The countiy is level and fairly 
open, and the population is 18,666 souls, or 155 to the square mile. The 
zamfndar belongs to the Kanwar caste. 

Tfu itPA' — The head-quarters of the chiefship of the same name in the 

1 aspur distnot. It is little more than a collection of miserable mud hnts ; hut 
. iCTG are residimt hero a considerable number of weavers, whose manufactures 
find ready sale m the adjoining market of Bamnfdehf. 
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CHA'MUESr— A town in tlie Chdndil district, situated near tlie left 
bank of the Waingangd, forty-four miles east of Ghdndd. It contains 750 
houses; and the inhabitants are chiefly Telingas, The number of wells is 
noticeable, there being at least a hundred within the town, and their water is 
peculiarly good. A market is held here on Saturdays, at which groceries, salt, 
tobacco, and vegetables are retailed. There is also a trade in castor-seed from 
the Haidardbdd territory, and in ghee, tasar cocoons and tasar thread, and salt 
from the East Coast. Chdmursl possesses government schools for boys and 
girls, a post-oflflce, and a police outpost. 

OH A'ED — ^A thriving village in the Ohhindwdrd district. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a tahsll, which was abolished five years ago. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Kolblrd, seventeen miles east of Chhindwdrd. A 
police force is stationed here, and there is a small fort. 


GHA'NDA' or CHANDRAPUH * — 
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A district lying between 19° 7' and 20° 51' north latitude, and 78° 51' and 
. . 80° 51' east longitude. Its extreme length, north 

General descnption. south, is 120 miles ; its extreme breadth, east 

and west, 130 ; and the area contained is about 10,000 square miles. In shape it 
is an irregular triangle, with the northern angle resting on the Bdiptir district, 
and the western on the junction of the Wand and the WardhS, while the 
southern angle on Sironchd is out oflf. It is bounded on its northern side by 
the districts cf Edipdr, Bhanddra, and Wardhd ; on its western side by the 
Wardhd and Pranhltd, which divide it from Berdr and the BLaidardbddterritory ; 
on its southern apex by Sironchd, and on the east by Bastar and Rdfpdr. 

It is divided into eleven parganas or revenue subdivisions : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Haweli 

Edjgarh 

Ghdtkdl .......... 

A'mbgdon 

Arpalli and Ghot 

Brahmapurf 

Garhbori 

Wairdgarh 


Jo constituting the Mdl tahsil. 


} 


constituting 

tahsil. 


the Brahmapnri 


* The whole of this article, with one interpolation, is from the pen of Major Lucie Smith, 
Deputy Commissioner of Chanda. 
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9. Waror5 1 

10. ^constituting tliGWarorSlalisll. 

11, Chimlir J 


And twenty zamlnddrfs or oHefships — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ambdgarh Chankl 

A'nndhf 

Dlidnor^ 

DudluniiM 

Gteward^ 

JMrdpdprd ......... 

Elmtgdon 

Xordchd 

Eotgal 

Mnramgdon 

Pdndbdras 

Palasgarh 

Bdngi 

Sirsundf 

Sonsari 

Ah(rl 

Chdnddid 

Gilgdon 

Pdm Mutdnda ... 
Pot%don... 


attached to tlie WairdgarL par* 
gana. 


[attached to the A'mbgdon par- 
j gana. 


Through the centre of the district, from north to south, flows the Wain- 
— gangd, meeting the Wardlid at Seonf, when their 

^ united streams form the Pranhitd. To this point 

Chdudd mainly consists of a great central valley, the southern portion of the 
basin of the Waingangd, and of the left slope of a smaller valley trending from 
the north-west, the eastern half of the Wardhd basin. Below Seoul the 
Pranhitd valley — a prolongation of that of the Waingangd — commences, and 
has the southernmost part of the district on its eastern face. This description 
shows the country according to its most salient features, but going moio 
into detail we find that the north-east corner lies within the basin of the 
Mahdnadl, while the eastern side of the Waingangd and Pranhitd valley -is 
divided into two portions running north and south, the western of which is 
by those drained rivers, and the eastern by the Tndrdvatl, which flows from the 
east. Thus the lines of drainage in the two portions are at right angles 
to one another. Numerous large streams fall into the five main rivers, 
■vratering the country abundantly in their course, and fed by almost countless 
rivulets. The principal of these tributaries are : of the Waingangd, on its eastern 
bank — the Gdrhvl, the Kobrdgarhl, the Kdmen, the Potpur^ and the Kurdr ; on 
its western hank— -the Botdwdhl and the Andhdrl j of the Wardhd — the Virol 
™d the Sir; of the Pranhitd — ^the Bind; of the Indrdvatl — ^the Bond, the 
Parlakot, and the Pdmld Glautam ; and of the Mahdnadl — ^the Seondth. 

Bscept in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the whole face of 
Hjllj the country, sometimes in detached ranges, some- 

times rising isolated from the plain, but all with 
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a southerly trend. East of the Waingangtl they increase in height, and form a 
broad tableland some 2,000 feet above the sea at the highest point. Among 
the most noticeable are the Virgfion, Ambdgarh, Pdndbdras, Kotgal, Kor/Ich5, 
Murarngfion, Dhtinora, A'undhi, Khutgdon, Jfirondi, Bhdmrfigarh, Chimdr, and 
Mill ranges, and the Tepdgarh, Snrjdgai'h, Perzngarh, and Dewalmari hills. 


The general configuration of the country, the strata of its elevations, where 

Geological features. // sedimentaiy origin, their position, 

® and line of direction, appear to point to the con- 

clusion that the detached ranges and isolated hills have chiefly resulted from 
denudation, and that their summits now mark what was once the level of the 


surface. East of the Waingangd the formation is mainly plutonic and meta- 
morphic; granite, gneiss, hornblende, schist, mica-schist, and massive quartz 
being the t 3 'pical rocks. Sandstones occur rarely, and when met with are much 
indurated. West of the Waingangd sandstones of the Damddd, or true coal- 
bca*ring series of India, intermixed with those of other aeries, form a belt along 
the Wardhd, fairly parallel with its course, from a little above the village of 
Ekond to the head of the third barrier (of the Godavari navigation scheme) below 
Kirmiri. This tract is seventy-five miles long, and varies in breadth from 
eight to twentj’-two miles, comprising an area of about one thousand square 
miles. Seven se-ams of coal have already been discovered, one of which is 
thirtj'-lhroc feet thick. The varieties of sandstone included in this series and 
iu scries associated with it are very numerous, the strata in some places being 
extremely thick-bedded, in others thin bands of flagstone, and in others again 
mere laminso not a tenth of an inch thick, while the texture ranges from coarse 
conglomerate to a stone of the finest grain, and the colours shade from white 
to purple, and from j-ellow to rod. Fire-clay and other valuable clays are 
iuterstratified in the system j and in the boulder and conglomerate beds of the 
Tlilchirs, which underlie the Damddds, limestone occurs in great abundance. 
Bounding these carboniforous sandstones on the north, and surrounded on 
three sides by granitic, metamorphic, and trap rocks, stretches a larger area 
occupied by another series of sandstones, all more or less indurated, some very 
highly so. Along the north of this altered gi-oup lie beds of serpentine and 
steatite of considerable thickness. A large portion of the Brahmapurl, Garhborf, 
and Riijgarli pnrganas is covered with laterite, which hero shows unmistakeable 
signs of aqueous deposition, and its thickness must once have been great, as is 
testified by the height of the laterite hills scattered about. 


Chundd is peculiarly rich in iron ores, which occur from the extreme north 

to the extreme south, and ns far west as the 
Minemis. eastern side of the Chimiir pargana. The ore 

varies in appearance from a bright steely substance to a dull red brown rook, 
and from a ferruginous earth to a black sand. Gold particles are found in the 
sand of some of the hill streams, and it is probable that the metamorphic rocks 
in the south-east contain this metal in considerable quantity, while in the 
north copper ore is believed to exist ; indeed tradition points out the places 
where it is said once to have been mined. Diamonds and rubies were formerly 
obtained near Wairdgarh, but the mines have long since been abandoned. The 
ochres and plastic claj's of the district are numerous and excellent. There is 
also in the vicinitj' of the Wardha a layer of silicious sand, as fine in grain as 
the finest flour, which is not without value. The soil over tho greatest portion 
of Chfindii is red or sand}*, streaked with patches of black or yellow earth. 
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wliicli as tie IVardiii and Waingangd are neared, change into belts of heavy 
black loam, and of jellow loam on the left bank of the Pranbitd. 

Dense forests clothe the country, ^dling or intersecting the cultivated 
lands, and feathering the highest hills, Teak 
grows ererywhere, but it is only along the eastern, 
frontier that it is now found of any size. Therelarge treesare sprinklediilongthD 
entare line from nortli tosuntlv, th* moat valuable reserve being in Ahivi.'^WB 
at present there are standing many hundred thousands offull-^own and half, 
grown trees. Bijesdl {pierocai-pua marsiiphm), shfsham (dalbergia latifolia), and 
sdj {poifoptera glabra), are widely distributed, the latter in great numbers. Kawi 
(fmtaptara arjuna) is plentiful in the vicinity of water; and mhowa (bassia 
latifolia) and achdr or chironjl {huchanania latifolia) grow profusely in all red 
and sandy soils. Great tracts of bamboo jungle exist ; some of the canes are 
of immense size ; and rohan (soymida fehrifiiga), hald( {curcuma longa), khair 
{acacia catechu), tiwAS {dalbergia oogeinensis), shiwan {gmelina arlofea), 
kusnm {sleiclisra trijuga), dhdurd {conocarpvs latifolia), bel {crataem rdigiosa), 
tendd {dioepyros melanoxylon), and wood-apple are common. 


Ghdndd is also rich in wild fibres, lac, tasar cocoons, beeswax, mhowa, and 
„ , , , ^ - T other forest produce; in useful stone of various 

Natural products and auitnals, composition, from the hardest granite 

to the softest soapstone ; in coal, ochres, plastic clays, and iron ores. Rice and 
gar (raw sugar) are the chief agricnltaral staples; but excellent cotton, jawdrf, 
oil-seeds, wheat, gram, and pulses are also grown, and the Chdndd pdn gardens 
are famous throughout the province. Horned cattle are bred in great numbers, 
bat are not possessed of any special good qualities. Large flocks of sheep 
aboond, 'principally kept for their wool and manure, and are of three distinct 
breeds, which are locally knoivn as the Warord, Mdl, and Goddvarl sheep ; the 
last have hair instead of wool, and are found only in the extreme south. Goats 
and poultry, both good of their kind, are plentiful. To a sportsman Ghdnda 
offers a magnificent field, for game of e^ery description swarms in the forests, 
hills, and lakes of the district. 


In the hilly wooded region on the east the temperature is cooler and 
Climate more moist than is found further west, hut the 

climate of the district generally does not 
differ materially from that of other parts of the Ndgpdr country below tlie 
ghdts. The annual rainfall in Ghdndd registered daring the last eight years 
averages 44*67 inches, but on the eastern frontier it mast be much more. 
The principal rains afe from the middle of June to the end of September. 
Showers are also looked for in November and December, and on these depends 
much of the success of the dry crops and sugarcane. From the middle of 
September to the close of November fever of a malarions type prevails all over 
the district, few escapiirg an attack, and special care should be taken to avoid 
exposure to the night air during the period named. Cholera frequently occurs, 
and in some places with severity; but as a rule the presence of dense jungle 
appears to arrest its spread. Many villages of the eastern forests, for instance, 
have never known the disease. Small-pox carries off yearly a large number oi 
children, attacking but few adults, probably because the great majority of 
these were infected in their youth. 
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In tlie Olidnda country tliree distinct nationalities mcetT— tlie Gond, tlie 
p , . Telinga,andtheMaritM;andcverytownpossesses 

opu a ion. ^ proportion of the three. Still, intermingled as 

they are, the great mass of each may be broadly said to inhabit different tracts — 
the Goods lying chiefly east of the Waingangd and the Pranhftd, the Telingas 
along the east, centre, and south, and the Marilthas in the northern and ivestern 
parganas west of the W aingangd. The numerous castes included in these great 
divisions are described in Sir R. Jenkins' report on the Ndgpdr territories ; 
and it will he sufficient here to note the races of the Chdndd district that are 
believed to be aboriginal. 

These are — 


1. The Gond, Pardhdn, and Halbd — of the Gond type. 

2. The Kohri and Mdnd — of the Kohri type. 

The first are famous for the construction of tanks, the second 
as agriculturists. 

3. The Golkar and Gowarf — of the GauH type. 

The Chdndd Gonds are divided into four tribes — 

1 . Mdrid or Kohitur Gond. 

2. Ndik or Dhurwe Gond. 

3. Edj Gond. 

4. Khatolwdr Gond. 

Tlie Mdrids, or as they are called towards the north the Kohitdrs, inhabit 
the wild wastes of hill and forest which lie beyond the Waingangd, and are in 
all probability the purest typo of Gond. Whether they are the root from which 
tho other tribes have sprung can, in our present state of knowledge, be mere 
matter of speculation, but it is worthy of note that in villages bordering upon 
the more cultivated tracts the chaugo of name from Mdi’id to Kohitur, then to 
JangU Gond, and then to Gond, can be seen in progress, and it is easy to 
imagine that a well-to-do Mdrid family calling themselves Gond might in two 
or three generations adopt the more fashionable style of Edj Gond. Then again, 
until a recent period, mamages occasionally took place between members of 
different tribes, and it is only flindd example which tends in these latter days 
to harden the diffei'ence of tribe into distinction of caste. The Mdrids have a 
language, called Mdri, of their own, which is quite distinct from Goudi. They 
are divided into the following twenty-four families or houses : — 

I. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


TFors/iippe?v of seven minor deities. 


Dudd. 

Hindekd. 

Mesram. 

Rapanji.. 


5. Tandd. 

6. Talandf. 
Wnre. 


n. 


WorslivpiKrs 

Gerem. . 
Hichdmf. 

Katwo. 


of six minor deities. 

4. Dosendi. 

5. Werdd. 

6. Wuikd. 


18 CPG 
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ni. 

irow/iijj) 2 >ers of five minor driileic. 

1. Dugnl. 

2. Koililr. 

3. ICuinriS. 

4. Kodjtuif. 

IV. 

ITovshippcrs of four minor dcUica, 

1. Dond<'. I 3, jrolionilo. 

2. Kontlo. I '1. Pugfiti. 

Tlio Ndik or Dlinrwc Gond'i nro found in llio .soiitli oftlio district, but tlieir 
numbers nro very small. They appear under tlio Gond kings to have been 
employed ns soldiers, and at the present day they prefer service with a zaminddr 
to agricultural work, 'I’lioir language, callcil “ jTaiki/’ is a dialect of Gond!, 
but is so dissimilar that a Raj Uond often fails to understand it. They arc 
divided into seventeen families or bouses, i-iz : — 

I. 

n ors/npprrs of seven minor dcilics. 

1. A'trani. | 8. Kordpd. 

2. Kurudto. 1 <1. Wuikd. 

II. 

Worshipers of six minor deities. 

1. Karniikd. 3, KumrSm, 

2. Kobaebdr. ifnrdni. 

III. - 

Worshippers of five minor deifie.s. 

1. A'dd. j 3. jMdldongre. 

2. Paigam. j 4. Knrsengd. 

IV. 

TFors/tyipcrs of four minor deities. 

1. Kawacbi. 4. Parcb.'iki. 

2. Kowa. 5. Tekiim. 

3. iUarkdm. 

Tlio Edj Gonds rank first of the four tribes, and tbo epitbot of Edj may 
bavo originally been used to designate members of royal and noble families, 
from whoin it may bavo spread to tbeir followers and tbe governing classes 
genemlly, or it may describe tbo tribe wbich* in ancient days conquered tbo 
land from tbo otbor aboriginal races. Tbo Edj Gonds speak “ Gondf," wbicb is 
a mstmot, tbougb unwritten, language. They are divided into twenty-soveu 
famtbes or bouses, viz . 


5, Manll. 

G. Ntigwnli, 
7. Palui. 
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I. 



l]^or«7iijjpcr5 of seven 

minor deities. 

1. 

TCusnakii. 


3. Hardwi. 

2. 

!Mcsrtiin. 


. 4. Marskold. 


II. 



IFors/iipperj! of six minor deities. 

1. 

A'train. 


C. Penddm. 

2. 

Gcriim. 


7. Saldm. 

3. 

Kurmcttl. 


8. Toridl. 

•1. 

Kopal. 


9. Vclodi. 

5. 

Uretd. 




HI. 



Worshippers of five minor deities. 

]. 

Alain. 

1 

5. Kaiqictd. 

2. 

Dburwe. 

1 

C. Kumrd. 

3. 

Gauro, 


7. Kirndbkd. 

4. 

Jugudbkd. 1 


8. you dm. 


IV. 



Worshippers of four 

minor deities. 

]. 

Kowd. 


4. Sirdm. 

2. 

Naitdm, 


o. yirndhki. 

3. 

Sardti. 


0‘. Tulandi. 


TJio Kbatolwdr Gonds liavo tbo same family names as tbo HiJj Gonds, biifc 
Ibey wear tbo '* Jaiiou,” and try bard to bclicvo that they aro of Kiijput descent. 
'J’bey aro found in tbo north-east of tbo district, and speak Goiidi and tbo 
Clibaltisgarb dialect of Hindi. They como originally from tbo Hiiipiir plains. 
All Gonds of wliatcvor tribe worship one Supremo God, called by thorn Pbarsa 
Pod, and they also all acknowledge a minor deity named Bbim IVn ; but there 
is no sufliciout reason to suppose that this liliiin is identical with the second 
of the five lYmdavas. 

I’bo so-called ont-castos aro tbo Kbdtik, Cham.'Jr, Mbilr or Dbor, Mtidgf, 
and Ilbangi. Of those i bo Jlbtlrs play no unimportant jiart in tbo polity of 
the district, for they arc very numerous and. widely spread; they form the 
chief tbroad-sjjinncrs and weavers of coarse cloth in Ibo country, and tbo village 
watch and ward aro mainly in their bands. It may bo surmiseil that they aro 
in fact an aboriginal race which, conquered by more warlike tribes, and forced 
to perform degrading offices, sank at length into tbo position they now bold. 
Few foreigners, beside those of tbo Mariitbd and Tclinga nations, have settled in 
Cbtinda. Deccan ^lusalintins are tbo most numorous; and lltlrwilris, Buudclus, 
and men from northern India aro occasionally met with, but tbo aggregate of 
all those classes is small. 

Tbo Gond, Tclinga, and Jlardthd each speaks bis national language, and 

tbo* two latter liavo gonerallj' in addition an ac- 
,anoU o . quaintance with each other’s tonguo, or with Itindi. 

Neither illtiri, Ntiikf, nor Gondi is a written language, and for their documents 
the Gonds in the south use Teliign, in tbo centre Jlarfitbi or Hindi, and in tbo 
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nortt Hindf. All tlio Gond ciders linre a knoivlodgo of tlio latter. Sir K, 
Jenkins mentions tUat in A.D. 1826 Telu^u and Sfariithl wdro spoken in nearly 
equal proportions j l)ut tlio ratio now is in favour of AlaiAtLi, wliicli is also tie 
langnag'e of tho courts. 

Tho cliiof manufacture of tlie district is coarso and fine cotton-clotlis, 
wliicli are largely exported to AV'estem India, and 
Jlonufncturcs. formerly found their way as for as Axabia. The 

Telinga weavers turn out cloths of coloured patterns, some of which are in very 
good taste ; and cotton-thread of a wonderful fineness is spun, chiefly for export. 
Silk fabrics aro well made, though tho demand for them is not groat j and there 
are also stuffs mauufactured ofamixturo of silk and cotton. Large numbers of 
tasar silkworms aro bred in tho forests, and tbc wound silk obtained, both in a 
dyed and undymd state, forma an important item of export. In some places it 
is woven into pieces for local consumption. Great quantities of excellent iron 
are smelted, alike for home and foreign use, tho industry omploy’ing a consider- 
able body of mon. Carts for driving purposes and for tbo cari'iogo of goods 
are exteiishmly made, ns may bo g.athered from tbo fact that tho value of tlioso 
sold at the Chdndd ihirs during lS6o-6G amounted to Bs. 3,38,700. Chilnda 
was formerly distinguished for workers in precious and in baser metals, but 
much of that fame has now been lost. Tho district still, however, has a few 
good goldsmiths, silversmiths, and cutlers ; and tho Brahmapuri hmsiers turn 
out utensils of combined brass and copper of a superior sort. The Chdndd 
stone-cutters are skilful ns a body ; some possess no moan talent for carving, 
and others gain their livelihood by shaping bowls and platters out of tho Jurn- 
bulghdtd soapstone. Good cai’penters are found only in Chdndd itself, and aro 
scarce even there j but souio of theso are excellent workmen. In minor trades 
the district possesses a reputation for native slippers, which aro made chiefly in 
the city of Chdndd and at Brahmapuri, and its basket-work and matting hold a 
high place. 


Tho external trade of Chdndd is pHncipally with tho "Wardfad, Ndgpdn 

Bhauddra, and Ildipur districts, with Bnstar and 
tho Eastern Const, and with the Haidardbdd terri- 
tories and Bci’dr. Tho sales of tho year aro mostly transacted at fairs, which 
assemble annually at Chdndd, Bhdndak, Chimdr, Mdrknndi, and '\Varhd, the two 
first being by far tho most numerously attended. They arc held in tho folloiving 
order : — 


Chimdr, in January, 
Bhdndak, in Eebrnavy, 
Mdrknndi, in Pebrnavy, 
Chdudd, in April, 
Warhd, in November, 


and are fi’equented by visitors from distant parts of Indio. Tlie sales aotimlly 
eflected at them in 1868-09 amounted to Es. 15,22,238 (£152,224). Subsequently 
to the Marathd conquest of Chdndd trade gradually dwindled away, and tho 
capital, being on no highway of traffic, felt- tho change n-ith special severity. 
+• ^ years, however, trade has wonderfully revived, and the posi- 

Chanda now promises to he of great commercial value, for in all proba- 
^ city connected by railway with Bombay on tho 

on the south, whilo water communication will open out 
wic the Eastern Coast. The resources of Chdndd in coal, cotton, andiron 
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■will tlien doubtless create great mauufacturing industriesj and the district may 
in time become the 'Lancashire of India. 

Ohdndd is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, occur- 
y ring in gi’eatest number in the Garhbori and 

Brahmapuri parganas ; indeed thirty-seven can be 
seen at once from the heights of Perzdgarh. These lakes are formed by closing 
the outlets of small valleys watered by a stream, or thi’owing a dam across 
sloping land intersected by rivulets ; and the broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often most pictm-esque in their surroundings of wood and rock and 
hill. Among the finest are those at Edjdli, Adydl, A'lewdhi, Dongargdon, 
Palasgdon, Mdngnll, Jdndld, Ekdld, Tekri, Tdrobd, Sindewdhl, Nawargdon, 
Gunjewdhi, Junond, Naukhald, Jdmnf, Moharli, Kdtwalf, Madndgarh, Edjghdtd, 
Kunghdrd, Saighdtd, Bhagwdnpdr, and Mhesd. 

The chief arehitectural objects of interest ai *0 the cave-temples at Bhdndak, 
IV'injbdsanf, Dewdld, and Giiugds ; the rock-temple in the bed of the AVardhd, 
below Balldlpdr ; the ancient temples at Mdrkandf, Neri, Bhatdld, Bhdndak, 
IVairdgarh, A'mbgdon, Wdghnakh, and Kosldbori; the monoliths nearChdndd; 
the forts of IVairdgarh and Balldlpdr j and the walls of the city of Cbdndd, its 
system of water-works, and the tombs of the Gond kings. The following places 
are also worthy of visit-: — the rapids of the Wardhd at Soit ; the junction of the 
IVardhd and the Waingangd at Seoni ; the Edmdighi pool near Kesldborf ; the 
Mugdaf spring and cave in the Perzdgarh hills, about a mile from Domd ; the 
coal seams near Ldti, Ghugds, and Balldlpdr ; the quarries in the vicinity of 
Chdndd and Jdmbulghdtd j and the ii’on mines at Lohdrd, Ambdgarh Chauki, 
Dcwalgdon, Wagarpeth, Pipalgdon, Tdtoli, and Pdwf Mutandd. 

The characters which trace the early history of Chdndd are her ancient 

temples, but as yet we can only read their mean- 
ing dimly. Three eras, however, are distinctly 
mar'ked — the first by the cave-temples ; the second by the massive unadorned 
temples, put together without mortar, and clamped with iron ; and the third 
by the temples of a construction similar to the second, but richly carved. 
Turning to tradition we find narratives connecting these temples with events 
recorded in the sacred books of the Hindds. We hear the wide-spread legend 
that great kings once reigned over the land ; that some fearful and unknown 
calamity swept them away, devastating their cities and leaving them unpeopled ; 
and that a dai’k ago succeeded in which forests overgrew the silent land. 
Lastly wo hear that as late as a.d, 800 the country was one vast wilderness 
in which a few savage tribes lived and warred, and that none of the temples of 
the three eras were constmeted by the race which then rose to power. 

A curious and romantic chi’onicle of the Chdndd Gond dynasty, whoso own 
annals carry them back to a.d. 870, has been compiled from extinct genealo- 
gies, and various oral and written traditions, by hla-jor Lucie Smith, deputy 
commissioner of the district. Although, like most of these family histories, the 
story of the Gond dynasty is almost entirely made up of extravagant legend, 
and the periods assigned to the various reigns are often of almost incredible 
length, the genealogy need not bo altogether rejected. It has been collected 
from so many concuiTent sources that it may be accepted as a fairly correct list 
of the princes of this line, though some names are probably omitted. Prom 
A.D. 870 to A.D. 1751 nineteen reigns only are recorded, which would give 
more than forty-six years to each. Making the ordinary allowance-' of 
twenty years for a reign, there would only be names sufficient to carry back 
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the dynasty to A.3). 1371, but wc find in the A'ln-i-Akbarl that a prince named 
Bubjeo was ruling, when the list of Akbar’s territories was compiled, towards tlio 
end of the sixteenth century. This Bubjeo is c^^dontly tho Bdbfiji Ballfil Sd or 
Shdli who is recorded ns reigning from 1442 to 1522. lie is thoroforo placed in 
tho lists about a century too soon, while, as they only give him five successors 
up to 1731, he should, according to tho doctrine of averages, he brought down 
to tho middle of tho Bcvcnteonth ccntuiy, or neaidy three-quarters of a ccnlniy 
after his real date. Tho probable explanation is, that not only some names may 
have been omitted, but that nn average, calculated from tho reigns of powerfnl 
princes, who were exposed from tho promincnco of their position to constant 
dangers, does not apply to the case of these Forest chiefs. Uo one under whose 
notice many of these genealogies hayo come can fail to have been struck by , 
the regularity of tho successions, and tho long average duration of tho reigns ot 
tenancies, in even the best authenticated exnmjfics. Fathers are almost invari* 
ably succeeded by sons, family assassinations arc rave, and, as may bo imagined, 
insurrections are scarcely knovm against tho authority of princes, who were 
recognised hy their subjects as their natur.al and tribal chiefs. Therefore in the 
absence of more exact information, tho reigns of tho Chdudu Idngs may bo fairly 
assumed as equalling in average length the usually accepted term for a genera- 
tion, or 33 J years. On this assumption, and allowing for tho possibiUty of 
occasional omissions, tlio origin of tho dynasty would be carried back to the 
eleventh century. Sir R. Jenkins,* it is true, says that "tho reigning family at 
" Cliandd, termed Balhnr Shihi — ^probably a romnnt of tho Warangal race of 
"kings — ^wore supplanted hy successors of tho Gond tribe.” But ho gives no 
authority for his historical sketch, and his information must have been 
impoi'foot, for the Bnlhar Shdhl line, which ho thinks may have belonged to 
the Hiudd stock of Warangal, w’ns in fact the vcjy Gond dymasty which he 
mentions as having succeeded to tho curlier race. This will bo clearly seen from 
the following list of names as given by Jlnjor L, Smith; — 


Bhim Balldl Sinha 

Kharja Balldl Siuha.... 

Hir Siuha 

Andra Ballul Sinlia 

Talwdr Sinha 

Kesar Sinha 

870 to 895 

895 „ 935 

970 „ 995 

,...1027 „ j072 

Dinkar Sinha 

Edm Sinha . 

.1072 1142 

1142 „ 1207 

Snrjd Balldl Sinha "I 

Slier Shdh or Balldl Sh.dh ... / 

Khdndkid Ballul Shdh .'. 

H(r Shdh 

1207 „ 1242 

1242 „ 1282 

1282 „ 1342 

Bhumdand...! 

1342 1402 

Juol^liiiy JOluCl^ j 

Kondid Shdh 

’1402 „ 1442 

Bdbdji Balldl Shdh 

Bhundid Edm Shdh... 

Krishna Shdh „ 

1522 „ 1597 

1597 j 1G47 

Bir Shdh 

1C47 .. 1072 

Earn Shdh 

Nilkanth Shah 

1735 „ 1751 

heport on Nagpfir Province, Edition of Nagpur Antiquarian Society, p. 22. 
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Altliougli no one who lias scon the curious old city of Chfmdfi, Avith its 
six miles of stone walls and battlements, its fine gates — ^with the Balhar Shdhi 
cognisance engraved upon them, — and its regal tombs, can suppose that tho 
Chanda princes were nothing more than petty aboriginal chiefs; their history is 
oven more obscure and uneventful than those of tho kindred dj'nnstics of 
Khorla, Garhii iSfandla, and Deogai-h. From amid tho mass of fable which 
represents their annals it may bo inferred that np to tho time of Ilir Shah, tho 
eleventh of the line, who mny have lived in tho end of tho fifteenth century, and 
is said to have built fho Chfmda citadel and founded the city walls, tho Balhar 
Sliiihf kings were tributaiy' to some great powoi'j for it is expressly stated of 
him " that he paid tribute to no one.” TJiero is, however, nothing in Farishta 
to show that the domiuions of tho Bdhmani kings, whoso power collapsed when 
nir Shiih’s is supposed to have risen, extended cast of tho Wardha. In none 
of the descriptions of their territories is any place on this sido of the river men- 
tioned. From the prominent manner in which his grandson Kondia, or Karn 
Shah, is represented as hafing summoned largo numbers of Tchnga and other 
Brfihmaus, set up lings of Jlahddeva, and built numerous temples, it is not 
improbable that ho was tho first of his line to rcliiiqiiich the (lond deities and 
to adopt the Uiudii faith; though not until the days of llfr tshfili, the last of tho 
lino but two, was the yearly sacisfico of cows to I'liarsa Pen, tho groat god 
of tho Gonds, entirely abolished. It is the son of this Kara Shah who is. 
mentioned in the A'lu-i-Akbari ns an independent priiiee, paying no tribiito 
to Delhi, and haring an army of 1,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. Ilis 
lerritorics are also stated to have included tho lately conquered toiritoiy of 
“Becragarli ” {Wniragarh),in which was a diamond mine, and eight parganas 
properly belonging to Sarkfir * Kallem ” of Benir. Tho only mention f of this 
lino in j^arishta seems to bo more than a century earlier, in .t.r). 1 1:37, when a 
Btljii of Gondwilna is recorded ns having helped Xiisir Khfui, ruler of Kliiindcsh, 
in an attack on Bortlr. As the Kherlii Gond line was c.Ktingiii->hed in 1433, tho 
Baja mentioned was probably one of the Chandii kings, who were at that par- 
ticular tinio the only Gond dynasty in power, and if so the contemporary name in 
the li.sts would bo that of Khandkiil Ballal Slifdi, tho father of tho Ilir Shah, who 
is stated to have raised his dynasty to an entirely mdependent position. 

From the tiino of Akbar until the days of tho Jlariithfis the Chiindll princes 
seem to have been tolerably independent and powerful, for both in their own 
annals, and in those of the Deogarli line, wo find them recorded ns gaining an 
important victory over that rising Gond power in tho middle of tho seventeenth 
century. Indeed tho convcr.sioii of tho Deogarh princes to ^lohanimadanism is 
said to have been duo to their hope of obtaining tho aid of tho Emperor Aurangzob 
in re-establishing their power after its temporary subversion by tho Cliandd 
kings. Probably it is to this period that maj’’ bo referred the carvings of tho 
Chfmdti device — a winged lion — which have lately been found on tho w.alls of 
Gtiwalgarh, a famous hill fortress on tho southern brow of tho Sdtpnrti range, 
which was for long tho stronghold of Berur. 

Sir E. .Tonkins obson'csj that if tho Jlohammadnn historian of tho Deccan, 
ICiifi Khdn, is to be believed, tho .amount of tribute in cash, jewels, and 
elephants taken in Aur.ang7.ob’s lime from the Gondrdjas of Deogarh and Chiinda 


♦ Glnilnln’s A'in-i-AUbnri, Siiba of Itcror. 
t Hripgs’ riirislitn, vol. ii. p. 42/, ICilition 1829. 

X Itcport on Kagpur, by Sir llicltanl Jenkins, Edition Niigpdr Antiquarian Society, p. 22, 
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indicates considerable opulence. According to Captain Sn)ith’.s clironidcj tlw 
riiid contoinpornryintli Anrangzob wns Ulln) Sli/lb,u-lio is known to Imvc built flic 
linm/JM tank niKUlio IbiJn brlgh, the latter near tlie prosent Chanda courl-houTc, 
The Govindptir suburb and the iS'ngina btigli (on^ part of wliich the Clrmiljl 
public garden now stands) were constriiclod by Govind Shiili, fattier to Ham 
Shiih. ° 

In A.I). 1718 wo find the Hajii of Satarii attempting to obtain from the Delhi 
Binperor tho cession of Chtinda; and about the same year the former sent 
KunhojI Dhonfilli to invade Gondwaiia. KAnlioji met with no military .snccc.'Svs 
in tho Cluindti kingdom, imd latterly betook himself" to pliimlering, chiefly west of 
tho "Wardhii. He nppc'ars subserjuently to have been recalled, Imt the summons 
having been disregarded, llaghoji }llioti<Ia was ordered to enforce his rclam, 
and nbont a.d. 1730 Kaghoji eajitured him near Mandar, in the (Sirpiir pargaiia 
(now of llorar), and forwarded him to Katar.i. Raghoji then proceeded to the 
city of Chlindii, where he was courteondy received l|v the king; and tradition 
states that the Marathil soldier wns so awed by II, im Shilli’s calm mien and 
bearing, that, in place of seeking pretext for quarrel, he did him homage ns a 
god. litlm Sh.'Ih was gathered to his fathers In D. 1735, and lie s-till lingers 
in tho memory of the people ns a snint<likc man, nnniillcd b}* tho cares of 
earth, inspiring a love not nnmixed with solemn dread. His son Xtlkantli 
•Shi'ili, who now snccecded to the throne, was an evil and cruel ]irinco, lie 
put to death his father’s trusted diwan, ^fnhudqit Vnidyn, and dismissed with 
contumely all the high oflicers of the former reign. The people lie ground to 
the dust; and he interfered in tho political disputes of Deogarh. Retribution 
overtook him swiftly, for in A.r. 1749 Hic ilaralhtls wore at liis gates and the 
city fell, not by tho award of battle, but by tho treachery of an c.stTaiigcd 
court. Raghojf thereupon dictated a tre.sty of partition, by which two-thirds 
of tho revenues were alienated to the Mnrdthds; bnt tho remnant of power then 
spared soon vanished, for in \.n. 1701 Rnghoji took entire possession of the 
kingdom, and inndo Kilknntli Rhdlt a prisoner. Tlio latter afterwards died in 
contincmonl,* .and thus ended tho djoinsly of the Gond kings of Chiindd. 
Originally potty cliiefs of a siivngo tribe, they spread their sway over a wide 
dominion, reclaiming and peopling tbo wild forests in which they dwelt, and, 
s.avo n noiriinalf nlleginncc to the Delhi throne, preserving their soil for several 
hnmlrcd years inviolate from foreign rule. When at length they fell, they left, 
if wo forget the few last years, a wcll-govcmcd nnd contented kingdom, adorned 
with admirable works of engineering skill, mid prosperous to a point which n.o 
aftcr-timo has reached. 


Prom this time Clitindd bocamo a province of the Dlionsln family, and it will 
AtnriMiJt siifllcicnt to Tccord onlv those events which 

diicctly nlTectccl the former .J In a.b. 1755 
Raglioji died, leaving four sons, Jtinojf, Sabiijt, ^Iinlhoji, nnd BimbSiji. Jlinoji, 
tbo oldest, succeeded ; but tho succession was disputed b^* j^fudhoji, who was 
supported by the court of Pima, nnd several oncoimtors look place between 


, Report on the Territories of the IWjii of Ndgndr, bv Sir Itichnrd Jenkins, Edition Ifagpur 
Antiqnnnnn Society, pp. /.'t, 74 cl seg, 

, I' ’•* nrchitcctural remains nnd in local tradition there is a complete absence of tho 
Alohammndnu clement. 

— •_+ uamtivc of events from a.d. 175.1 to a.d. ISl!) Sir 11. .Tcnktns's Eeport and Grant 
1 1 ^iKuitbSs have been largely drawn upon. "Where the two nnthoritics differ 

the latter has been usually followed. 
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llio brollicrs, MnJbojJ Iiaving been worsfccil, tlio nmttcr wns tofoTTcd to Iho 
IV'sbw^!, wlio confirmed Jitnoji in tlio govonimcnt of ITiIgplir with tJio title 
of Kcnfi Siiliib Siiba, wbilo Mudlioji was granted Cbiiiidd and Chhattfsgarli, 
witli tlio appollation of Senii Dhmnndhar.* IVriidlioji was wnstofnl and rapa- 
cious,, and did nuicli to ruin tlio country nndor liis rnlo. In a.p. 1758 bo 
loft Cliaudu in tbo bands of bis creditors, and proceeded to Eindnstiin with 
Raglnniatli Iliio, tbo nnclc of tbo Pcsbwd, Jfiuoji died in 1773, and during Iho 
struggle for power bclween tbo two brolbcrs bindbqji and Sfibilji, wbo both 
claimed tlio regeney on tbo doatb of tlicir elder brotber, Cbilndd was not nndis- 
liirbcd. llalldl Sliab, a son of Nflkanth Sbuh, cscajicd from confinement in tbo 
IJallalpdr forj., and cnlloctcd a considerable ibreo of Gonds, with tbo intention 
of seizing Glianda and ildnikdriig. Tbo insurgents, however, wore routed at 
Gaiiinir, in Ibo Glidtknl pargnnn, by Mahipat lido, tlio sdbaddr of Cbundfi ; and 
Balbll Sblib, after receiving a gunshot wound, was captured and sent in to 
Ndgpiir. 

« 

About this time a party of tlio Pnna ministerial forces penetrated to Clior- 
mori near ]31nbitl:ik, and made prisoners of tbo ladies of blndhoji’s. family. 
Vyankat Pdo, zainindar of Abirf, and his brother bfolian Sbdb,werc at the time 
military governors of tbo Glidndn city, and a third brother, Visvus Eao, was 
in charge of tbo Hlfinikdrdg fortress. These tlivco attacked the Puna troops, 
and rescued tbo ladies, wbo were escorted into CbSnda. Mudboji final!}’ defeated 
bis brotber, whom bo killed with bis own band in battle. He liimsclf died 
in A.D. 178^ and bis son Raglioji If — till then but titular rujfi— assumed tbo 
government. Ho obtained from tbo court of I’unn, for bis younger brother 
VynukSjf, the title of »Sona Dburandhnr, and allotted to him Clifmdfrand Clihattfs- 
garb. in A.D. 1789 bo released Balldl SliSh, and granted him a yearly pension 
of Its. GOO. Vynnkiijf, commonly called Ndnii Sfibib, resided at Glidndii, 
and was of a quiet and religious disposition. Ho robiiilt tbo Bnlldlpdr fort 
and the Cliiiiidd citadel, both of which bad fiillcn to ruin, and lio erected a 
palace, a fragment of whieb forms the prc.sctit kotwdli. Several temples owe 
their construction to him, the hnndsoincst being tbo new building over tbo 
shrine of Acbalcswav, and the Murlldliar toinplo within tbo palace jn'ccincts. 

In Scplcinbor A.n. 1 797 the Viraf rose to an c.\traordinnry height, flooding 
the entire city of Cbdudd, and submerging numerous dw'cllings. 

In A.D. 1 808 Engbo,ii II, by the treaty of Dcogdon, lost Cuttack, and tbo 
provinces west of tbolVardlid — ^Jlfinikdrdg and Siipdr, the ancient scat of tbo 
iJallal Shall dynasty thus passing awny from Clidndd. About this time the 
Pindlidrfs first nmdo their appearance iu tbo district, and gradually ovorrau tbo 
country, few villages escaping pillage, and many being rendered wholly desolate. 
'J’bcir msits roused tbo plundering classes into action, and tbo injury inflicted, 
directly and indirectly, was incalculablo. 

In A.D. 1811 Vj’anktijl died at Benares, and bis son Mudboji, known ns A'pH 
Sdhib, snccccdod to the title of Send Dburaudbar. A'pfi Sfdiib appears to bavo 
been born and brought n2) at Cbundd, but no act of bis, prior to liis becoming 
tlio bead of the Nilgpdr state, has left its mark on tbo district. In A.D. ISlGt 
llagbojf II died, leaving but one sou, Paraojf, wbo was imbecile in mind dud 


* Grant UulTs Ilistorj' of tlin Mariitliib, luilinn Itcjiriiit, vol. ib ji. 5‘J. 

■j- Du. " ilo. ilo. vol. iii. pp. SSO— 317 tf in;. 
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body. Alito? some opposition A'p4 SShib ^vns ilcclnrcd rogotii, anti sedulously 
courted tbo British nilinneo. In January 1817 ho proceeded to Chfmdfi, nni 
. during his nbsonco from Nfigpilr Pnraoji died — ^murdered, aait was buhsctjucutly 
learnt, by Silhib’s secret orders, _ The latter, ns nearest heir, now became 
Rtijfi of Ntlgpitr. Avowedly a warm friend of the British, ho privately intripned 
against them in nil directions, until Noveinbor follow'ing, when ho threw off the 
mask and declared hostilities. 'I’ho bnllles of Sftfihnldf and Kdgpur followed, 
in which ho was signally defeated, and wis forced personally to surrender aud 
to ogreo to terms, which rendered him wholly dependent on tho British. 


In Jnnuniy 1818 ho wns jicrinitted to rc.smiip tho government, and imme* 
diately recommenced bis intrignes. llo iiiriled the I'e-slnyd, Bdji llfio, to move 
on Ndgpdr, stirred up tho Goiids to ojjpo.'io the British, nnd ordered tho Kih'idlir 
of Chdudd to recruit, intciuliug to cscipc to that city; but the Bcsident, Mr. 
Jenkins, was watching his plans, and onthclbth of March ransetl him tobc 
seized nnd hronght a prisoner to tho Rc.sideucy. 1 n ^ho nieanwhik* his adherents 
were hastily making cIVorts to garrison Ch.'Indii, Blinjnng llslo, zamlndSr 
of Ahiri, and his brother Kondo Bdpd, smtnindfir of ’ Arpalll, tlirew themfcclvcs 
with their followora into tho place, and every nhle^boilied citizen of the lower 
classes was pressed into tho ranks. On tho* 2nd April the van of Bajf llSo’s 
army reached Warhd, ten miles west of ChSndd, on tho left hank oftheWnnM, 
but wns there checked by Licutcnniit*Golenel Uopoton Scott, who had been 
dcspntchod from Ndgpdr to^ prevent B:tjf Hilo getting into Chfmdi!. Colonel 
Adams, with a second division, shortly arrived in the vicinity, nnd on the 17tU 
April the coinhined forces attacked and routed Biijf Iliio at Pandnrkonril, west 
of tho Wardhii, The British troops then laid tiego to Chiiudii, one brigade 
taking 5 |round at Kosilril, on the right bank of the Vimf, iiorlVwest of tho 
city, while the second was mussed south-east of it, at tho junction of the Jharpat 
and "I irni. Batteries were jioslcd on an eminence (c.allcd tho iliinuh hill) in the 
latter po.’^itiou, and fire being ojicned, a brcncli wns soon made in tho line of 
curtain between tho rnthuii]uiril gate nnd the Jlauunifin wicket. On the moni' 
ing of the 2nd May tho storming parties moved to the assault, nnd were mot in 
the breach by the regular garrison, wlionro said to have fallen to a nmii in its 
uofeiicOj while the kilddar, Gniigii Singh, was also slain, rcwnrdiiig with his 
dying breath one Alf Klifln, wlio claiincil to have sliot an English oflicer. The 
struggle, however, wns oi short dunition, nnd the British were quickly masters 
of the place, which was given up to sack; but in tho general plunder which 
ensued, the kiMddr slain protected his home far better tlian In’s living am coiild 
nave defended it, for tlio Eiiglisb, in adniiralioa of bis conduct at the assault, 
caused bis bouse to be scrupulously respected. 


T 3 ® repeated troaclioiy having proved him unworthy of trust, tho 

iJrinsh Governmeut decreed his deposition, nnd placed Eughojf, a grandson of 
imghojl II., at the head of the Ndgpifr state. As the now Ittijti was only some 
nine years old, a regency was nppomted under his graudmollicr Baku Bdf, and 
tho administration of the country wns coiidncted by tho Kosident, acting in the 
name of tlio nnd assisted hy British oilicers in charge of each district and 
epnrtmont. The mean, rapneioiis spirit which characterised thoBhonsIfis in all 
ea mgs with thoir subjects had caused iiifinito Imrm to tho Chdnd/> district, and 
rom A.r. 1803 constant disturbances and lawlessness had added tlieir evil frnits. 
nluw If population in a.d. 1802 wns double that in a.b. 1822, 

•nonY.!.. 0"onscsintho city of Ohfindd had decreased during that period in 
nearly the same proportion. 
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Tlio nblo men* who from a.d. 1818 to a.d, 1830 now ailmiiiislci'cd the 
B ‘tisb rul district in succession did much, each in liis lime, 

” to restore the former prosperity of the counlrj'. 

Tho Gond chiefs who had rebelled wore brought to sabmiesion ; plundering was 
slopped, and order established ; the heavy nsscssmeuta on land woto reduced j 
deserted vdllages ropooplcd ; and ruined irrigation works repaired. Education 
was oncoumged, and during this period Sudtljf Ililpii, a Tclinga Brillininu of 
Chttndu, gained an Indian repuiatiou by his published works in MarlSthi, Tclugu, 
and Sanskrit, tho scientific value of which, particularly of his treatise on tho 
Coperiiican system, was warmly acknowledged by tho Government of India and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Butin Juno A.D. 1830 tho management of the country was mado over to 
-/.i » • . _ tho r/iiti, llnghoji III, and progress stayed. 

. n .X m m crregiiu . Short-sighted, grasping measures took tho placo 
of a broad and generous policy j men without interest found their lands taxed 
to almost their full return, while those with influential friends paid less than 
their just due ; many of the old proprietors were ejected, and tho best villngc.s 
bestowed on relatives and favourites of tho rtijtl, or on oflicial underlings. Tims 
sprang up a body of absenteo proprietors, holding tho richest estates in tho dis- 
ti’ict, but knowing nought about them, and having hardly an interest in common 
with the country or its people, anxious only to obtain tho largest possible 
income, and utterly careless of tbo well-being of their tenantry — a striking 
contn-ist to the policy pursued by tho Gond kings. Plundering revived in 
spito of military parties posted thickly over tho district ; and ns Into ns a.p. 1852 
a Government treasure escort wjis attacked and robbed by Gouds on tho Mill 
road, not sbstcou miles from Chfmdtt. 

In A.D. 1853 Baghojf III died liciricss, and tho Ntlgpdr province was then 
incorporated into tho British empire, tho ndininis- 
tralion being conducted by a corainission under 
the Supreme Govonimcnt. Tho first deputy com- 
mi-ssioncr of Chilndji, hir. R. S. Ellis, of tlio Madras Civil Service (.since created 
a Companion of tho Bath] assumed charge of the district ou tho 18th December 
A.D. 1854. 


Incarpnmtion of CliSndd 
British (loniiiiions. 


Ill 


The swell of tbo great wave of rebellion which swept over India in 
A.D. 1857-58 was felt in Clifindii ; and tbo wild nature of tbo country, llio predatory 
liabits of the Gouds, nud tho pro.\imily of the IInidnrub.4d tcrritoiy, combined 
to render tho management of tlio district during this period a ta.'sk of 
peculiar anxiety; but Captain W, II. Crichton (tho then deputy commissioner) 
prevented any outbreak until March 1858, when Bfibit Rtio, a potty clricf 
of ifonainpalU in tbo Alifri zamftidarf, commenced plundering tbo Rajgarh 
pargana, and was shortly afterwards joined by Vyankat Rilo, zamfndilr of ArpalH 
and Gliot. Those two leaders then openly declared rebellion; and collecting a 
mixed force of Robillns and Gonds, withstood tbo troops sent against them. 
On tiio night of tho 29th April a party of tho insurgents attacked hlc.ssrs. Gnrt- 
land, Hall, and Peter, telegraph einploy&, who were cnc.'itnpcd near Cliuncli- 
gtmdf on tho Pranhflu, and killed tho two first. Mr. Peter escaped into tho 
Ailin' keep, and as soon as pos.sihIo joined Captain Crichton, who was in tho 
vicinity, directing operations. Snb.soquciilly, when it was desired to cuinmunieato 
with Daclihmi Bdi, tho zaniindfirin, hlr. Peter disguised himself as a native, and 


* HiciiC iicic Cn]ilaiii G. N. Crawford, Captain I’cw, and Captain L. Wilkiinoii. 
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snfely clelivcrccUo her Captam Crioliton’s letter. TIio rebels made a Bland nt 
Bovoml points, but jicvor with success; and nt longlb, by llio oxertioni of 
Lsclilimt Bfif, Bdbd IMo was captured, and was immediately f-ont in to Cli/Indd, 
wlioro ho BufTored death on Iho 21 at October 1858. Vyanknt lido c«opcd to 
BoBtar, but in April A.n. 18G0 ho was arrested by tho ndjd of that drjjcndoncy, 
and on being handed over to the Brili-ih authorities was sentcuced to tnras. 
portation for life, Avith forfoitnro of all proj)orty. 


On tho 2nd March 18C1 tho Ifdgpdr proA'ince and tho Sdgar and KarkiiS 
Adminislrniion. torrilories avoi-c formed iuto the government ef 

tho Central iVoA’ince.s, and Gliflndd thou hecaino 
a district of tho Ndgpilr dwision.^ Tho administration of the district is condueled 
by a Oepnty Commissioner, assisted by a District Sn])orinlendent of Volicc, 
an Assistant Commissioner, an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, a Medical Olficcr, 
aAid Ihroo Tnhsfiddrs ; iho five first having their hcad-«jnnvti'n at the sbtion 
of Chiindd, and iho three last being located at Jli'il, Bmlimapuri, and 
Wai’ord respcctiA'cly. The imperial customs line runs through tho district, and 
is oflicored by one patrol and two nssislant pjitrols. Tlic .station is gnrrisonea 
bj'^a dotachinciit ol Natwo iufantt 3 ', and in inilitaiy matters is under tlie 
ulllccr coinmandiug tho NdgjAitr force. It is occasionally A'isitod by the chaplain 
of Sittibnldf. 


Tho roA'cnucs for tho year 18G8-G9 AVcrc — 


Im)}cnal. Rs. 

I. Land rorcmio 2,40,059 

II. Forests 23,823 

HI. E.\'ciso 52,95G 

IV. Customs 2,557 

V, Piindhritax ......... 32,412 

VI. Stamps 22,228 

VII. Ccrlifiealo tax 0,112 

VIIL Miscellaneous 4,855 


Total 3,85,002 


Local. Es. 

I. School cess C,053 

n. Dak do 1,572 

HI. Rond do 6,011 

IV. Ferry fund 3,577 

V. Nnzdl do 210 

VI. Municipal do 32,551 


Total 50,030 


Tho chief local institnlions under public mnnagemont aro disponsarios, 
local institiitioiis. schools, district post-offices, jmd a museum. Of 

.. ~ riw . fbo former Ihcro is .a finst-clnss disponsnn' in tho 

Cl ,y of Oh.mda, AA’itli bnancli dispensaries nt Armorf, Brnhmapuri, and Wnror,l. 
Iho governmout schools for boj’s consist of a high school at the hcad-qnartcr.s of 
the district, whore pupils are earned ns for as the nialricnlntion standard of 
tJio Bombay UniA^rsity ; ihrco Anglo-Vernacular and three Vernacular town 
Bchools; clcA’on branch schools siibbidiary to tbobigli and toAvn scliools; 
Avon y-soAon village schools; and one police school, making forlA’-si.'c in all. 

there aro tweuty-fivo schools, and one normal school for flic training of 
fi ‘'’^9 eighteen indigenous schools, Avhich declare thrm- 

fcnvm, govornment inspection. In addition to fi\m imperial post-offices, 

vow tho necessary establishments of rnnnors and doli- 

‘I'Stiibutcd over the district. Lastly, at the sUiou of Cliilnd/i a 
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CnA'NDA' — ^TLe capital city of tlie Chdndd district, situated iu 19® 57' north 
latitude and 79° 22' cast longitude, in the angle formed by the junction of the 
Viral and Jliarpat. For its history tho reader is referred to the article on the • 
Chdndd district. It is surrounded by a continuous line of wall crowned with 
battlements, five and a half miles in circuit, of cut stone, in perfect preservation, 
with crenellated parapet and broad rampart, traced in re-entering angles and 
semicircular bastions. It is pierced with four gates, called Jatpurd, Bimbd or 
Ghormaiddn, Pathdnpurd, and Mahdkdli or Achaleswar; and five wickets, 
named Ghor, Yithobd, Hanumant, Masdr, and Bagar. Inside the walls are de- 
tached villages and cultivated fields, interspersed with buildings more worthy of 
a city ; and without tho walls are tho suburbs of Jatpurd, Govindpdr, Hiwarpuri, 
Ldlpeth, and Bdbdpoth, tho whole having a total of 4,32G houses. Tho popula- 
tion is chiefly Mardthd and Telinga, tho traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
(notably the masons) being generally the latter. The city was formerly famous 
for the learning of its Brdhmans, and this fame has not been wholly lost. The 
principal products and manufactures are pdn leaves, sugarcane, and vegetables, 
and fine and coarse cotton-cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, leather slippers, 
and bamboo-work. A considerable trade is carried on, the imports and exports 
in 18G8-G9 amounting in value to Rs. 17,80,444 (£178,044), and Rs. 11,43,424 
(£1 14,342 ) respectively, mainly in cotton, grain, eountry-cloths, metals, and hard- 
ware, cotton, spices, English goods, tobacco, sugar and gur, timber, carts, oil- 
seeds, and salt. A large portion of the transactions occur at the Chdndd fair, 
which commences in April and lasts for about three weeks. The booths and 
sheds, which cover a large area, are erected cast of tho city, near the Mahfikfili 
temple j and it is a remarkable fact that, though this fair is hold during the height 
• of tho hot weather, no instance is remembered of cholera having spontaneously 
broken out at it. Goods brought to tho fair arc free of municipal tax, and tho 
town duty receipts are consequently somewhat small; tho octroi farm, for 
instance, in 18G6 only realised Rs. 12,100. The appearance of tho city fi^om 
■without is most picturesque. Dense forest stretches to the north and east ; on 
tho south rise the blue ranges of Mdnikdrdg, and westward opens a cultivated 
rolling country •with distant hills. Set in this picture sweep the long lines of 
fortress wall now seen, now lost, among great groves of ancient trees ; in front 
glitters tho broad expanse of tho Ramdla tank ; and the Jhai’pat and the Virai 
gird cither side. 

Tho objects in Chdndd which a visitor should inspect are tho city walls and 
gates, tho Ramdld tank, with its system of water-works, the tombs of the Gond 
kings, tho citadel (now enclosing the jail) ■with its largo woU and underground 
passage, tho latter leading no one knows whither, the Achaleswar, Mahdkdli, 
and Mm’lidhar temples, and the massive monoliths at Ldlpeth. The pnblic 
buildings consist of the kotwdli, tho zild school-house, the dispensary, the jail, 
the travellers’ bungalow, and tho sardi. In front of tho kotwdli is the kotwdli 
garden, and nearer tho Jatpurd gate tho Victoria market (under construction), 
while between the city and the station a public park, called by tho natives Nagind 
Bdgh, is being formed. 

The civil station, or he<ad-quartors of tho district, is situated north of tho 
city, having tho military cantonment at tho west end, with tho civil lines in tho 
centre and cast. Tho public buildings consist of the district court-house, tho 
head-quarter police station-house, and a Christian coniotery, to which a Pro- 
testant church will shortly bo added, and the usual military buildings for a 
regiment of Native -infantry. -Thero are also an imperial post-office and a 
district post-office. 
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• CHA.'NDA'LA — A small zaTninditri, containing sovcn villages, attaolibd to 
the A'mhgiion pargana, in the Chiindfi district. It is of recent creation, having 
boon granted to the first holder by Captain Crawford, about a,d. 1820. 

OHANDANKHBEA — A largo village in the Chiindd distinct, sitnated on 
the Viral, twenty-eight miles north-north-west of Chlindd. It was founded by 
a branch of the Balldl ShShl dynasty, and from this branch descended 
Shdh, who by adoption became King of Chdndd in A.n. 1672. Cbandanhlieti 
possesses two forts, now in rniiiB, and is under the protection of the 6ond 
demi-god named " Daiyat," who has an invincible antipathy to women, and to 
mnd, stone, and brick walls. The latter dislike is unfortunate, as in consequence 
the best houses are mere structures of grass and bamboo. 

OHANDRAPU'E with Padjiapu'b — A chiefship which was formed from 
two khdlsa parganas of the Sambalpdr tbstrict in A.®. 1860, under the follovfing 
circumstances. One Edi Edpsingh, a Edjpnt, who had held tho position of Deputy 
CoEector in this district for some eight or ten years, had certain estates msdo 
over to him in 1858, the owners of whidi had joined the Surendra Sdl rebellion. 
When, however, the amnesty was extended to tho district, the landholders in 
question represented to the autixorities that they could not take advantage of 
it unless their lands were restored to them. The annual profits acernmg to tho 
landholders were roughly estimated at Rs. 3,000, and as the revenue payable 
to Government' from the parganas of Chan^wdr and Padmapdr at that time 
was Es. 7,548, the late deputy commissioner, Unjor Impey, recommended that, 
in lieu of the lands above specified, these parganas should be made over to ESi 
Elipsingh at a fixed demand of Rs.4,130 for forty years, so that tbe_ outlawed 
landholders might come in tmder the amnesty, and be revered to their posses- 
sions. Tho proposal was sanctioned by tho Government, and tho parganashavo 
since been held in zamiud^ri tenure. Some arrangemeut will, howeror, have to 
he made at tho time of settlemoat to secure the rights of proprietors of long- 
standing, 

Padmapdr is situated about forty miles K.W. of the town of Sambalpur, 
and Ohandrapdr is some twenty miles further westward. Both are on the 
Mahfinadi, hut a portion of the Edigarh feudatory state intervenes between 
the two parganas. In Padmapdr there aro fifty-seven villages, with an area 
of about twenty-five square miles, nearly the whole of which is cultivated. 
The population numbers 14,959, and is chiefly agricultural. In Chandrapdr 
there are 182 villages, with an area of about ninety square miles, and a popu- 
lation, also chiefly agricultural, of 36,157 souls. At both places tosar sila and 
cotton-cloths are manufactured. Somo very puro limestone rock is also to bo 
found near Padmapdr in the bed of the Mabdnadi. It is the most fortilo tract of 
tho whole of tho Sambalpdr district. Rice, cotton, the pulses, oil-soods, and 
sugarcane are tho chief products, and in parts of Chandrapdr wheat and gram 
arc also grovm. There is a good Anglo-Vernacular school at Chandrapdr, 
where some eighty pupils are receiving instruction. At Padmapdr there is a 
good Vernacular school with ninety-two pupils. There are also several other 
schools distributed throughout tho villages. Tho present chief is HarihaT Singh, 
son of tho aforenamed Edi Edpsingh. He is still a minor, being only some 
fifteen years of ago, and is a student at tho Sambalpdr zild school. Ho has tod 
a good vernacular education, and has also acquired a fair knowledge of English. 
His two younger brothers are also pupils at tho same school. The estate is 
managed by his maternal uncle Nakdl Sabi. 
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CHA'NDU'R — tliriving and somowLat picturesque village in the CbSndi 
district^ fourteen miles -west of Olifindd. In the bed of a small stream, about a 
mile south of the village, a scam of coal shale strikes the surface. 

OHA'NW’ARPA'THA' — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsll in the 
Narsinghpdr district, having an area of 269 square miles, with 179 villages, and 
a population of 44,348 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of 
the subdivision for the year 1869-70 is Es. 57,379-14-0. 

CHA'NW^AJRPA'THA' — ^A village ui the Narsinghpdr district, containing 
a population of 1,230 souls. It lies twelve miles distant from Narsinghpdr, on 
the right bank of the Narbadd, and is the residence of the tnhsilfldr of the 
subdivision of Chdnwarpdthd. 

CHAELA' — The chief village of the estate of the same name in the Upper 
Goddvari district. The ndib or deputy of tho zaminddr resides here, and is the 
chief local authority. There is a police outpost and a small travellers’ bungalow 
at Tegddd, tlmee miles distant. Here are also the remains of a small mud " garhi” 
or fort, and of a large tank. There is a limestone quarry, worked by tho public 
works department. Upper Goddvari works, about a mile and a half to the east, 
at a place called Bumdlankd. Gharld is distant about twenty-one miles from 
Pumagudem, ninety-nine from Sironchd, and three from the river Goddvari. 
The estate consists of thirty villages, Tho chief is of the family of the Sardes- 
mukhs of the Aramglr Sarkdr of the Nizdm’s territories, whose ancestor, Jagpati 
Edo, obtained tho estate about A.i). 1698. 

■ CHA'EWA'— A small town in the Hoshangdbdd district lying west of Hardd, 
on the old highroad to Bombay. There are one or two substantial traders here, 
and a police station and good weekly market ; but the place lies away from the 
railroad and the main routes north or south. It is best known as giving 
a name to a very extensive tract of scrub jungle. 

OHAUEA'DA'DAE — A hill plateau in the eastern ghdts of tho Mandla 
district. Its height is between 3,200 and 3,400 feet above the level of the sea, 
being nearly equal to that of its celebrated neighbour and rival, Amarkantak, on 
which are the sources of the Narbadd. On the plateau of Chaurddddar in the 
winter months the nights are intensely cold, while in December and Januaiy tho 
thermometer often registers 6° or 7° of frost, and in the hottest days of April and 
May the heat is not oppressive. Water is abundant near the surface, and but 
for its inaccessibility Chaurddddar might be an eligible spot for a sanit^nm. 

CHAUEA'GARH — A ruined fortress in the Narsinghpdr district, situated 
on the crest of tho outer range of the Sdtpurd tableland, and twenty miles south- 
west of Narsinghpdr. It embraces within its circle of defences two hills, and 
the plateau enclosed is eight hundred feet above tho level of the Narbadd valley. 
There are three approaches to it — one from tho little village of Chaugdn to the 
east; another by a road, which winds at the foot of the northern face of tho fort, 
known as tho artillery road, and joins tho first road near the fort gate j and the 
third from the south, by the hills on a level with the fort. Tho northern, 
eastern, and western faces of the fort are scarped for several hundred feet. 
Water is to be found all tho year round inside, for numerous tanks 
enclosed by stone walls liavo been constructed to catch the rainfall and receive 
the drainage of the two hills enclosed, which are divided by a dip of about one 
hundred yards. A place is shown to the south of the fort called “ Bundeld Kot,” 
commemorating a traditionary Bundelfi attack. On the enclosed hill to tho west 
are ruins of the palaces of the old Gond riijds, and in many places the colours 
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painted on tlie mills are still very frosli. On tlio Wll to tlie east nro remains of 
buildings erected by the N%piir government for infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
The exterior Trails of tho fort are still gootl in many places, but all tlio interior 
buildings are in ruins, and tlio plnco is vory seldom visited. To the soutb a 
Binnll bill bos been fortified as an outwork. 

CHAUBAr — ^A largo village in tlio Cliliindwfirii district, situated abont 
twenty-four miles east of Chhindw^rfi. A polico force is stationed here. The soil 
is black for miles around, and groat quantities of wheat, grain, iSsc.aro exported. • 
from the neighbourhood. The number of inhabitants is 1,248, most of tyhom 
are cultivators. • . 

CHAURIA' — A oliicfship in tlie Bfilfighfit district, consisting of some ' 
twenty-five square miles of country, only 705 acres of whicli arc cultivated, 
Tho grant appears to have been made on condition of guarding tho neigh* 
bearing passes. Tho chief village, Ldfrd, is thirty-eight miles east by south of 
'Bdrhlt. 

CHHAPA'RA' — A decayed tovm in the Scon! district, on the road to 
Jabalpdr, about 22 miles to tlio north of Sconl. Tlio past histoxy of Chliapfirll 
Tvill be found described in tho article on tho Sconl district. It bis never 
recovered the sack of th? Pindbdrfs under Wnzir Mohammad Khdn of Bliopdl, 
and tho removal of the liead-qimrtors of tlio tahsil to Lakhnddon. There 
are hero an excellent cncamping-gromid under li grove of frees, a travellers* 
bungalow,, a road bungalow, and a fairfloliool, attended by about sixty pupils. 
Tho bridge over tho Baugnngd (Wningangil) is worth looking at, and the 
remains of the old Gond fort still exist. 

CHHA'TEB — A chiefship or ssaminddrf in the north of tho Chhindivfirfi 
district, consisting of fourteen vilbgea. The zaminddr is a Gond. 

CHHATTrSGAEH— 
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This foims the south-i 

General description. 

and Bildspdr — constitute 
separately. 

Ghhattisgarh lies hetweon 80° 30' and 83’ 15' of east longitndo, and 16° 50 
and 23° 10' of north latitude. On the north it is hounded by Sohdgpdr in the 
Bewfi, territory, and the Sirgfija and TJdepdr states subordinate to the Chotd 
Nagpfir agency of the Bengal presidency ; on tho east by Samhalpdr ; on the south 
by the temtory of the Edjd of Bastar, a feudatory of tho Central Provinces; 
OT the west by the Ohdndd, Bhanddra, Bdldghdt, Seoni, and Mandla districts. 
On the north-west comer of Clihattfsgarh, being tho terminal ridge of the 
Maikal range, which is tho continuation of tho Sdtpnrd range, stands Amar- 
kantak. Prom tho side of tlus well known liill rises tho Narhadd, flowing 


lastom division .or commissionership of the Central 
Provinces, and comprises the districts of Bdfpibj 
Bildspdr, and Sambalpdr. Tbo first two — ^Bdipdr 
Chhattfsgarh Proper, and will be found noticed 
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nearly duo west to the Bombay const, and the Son,. a tributaiy of the Ganges. 
From Amarkantak the hills run in an easterly direction, inclining slightly 
northwards in a semi-circular form till a point is reached near Korbil, east- 
ward of the llasdd river j from thence they run due south till they reach 
i.ho valley of the Mahdnadf eastward of Scorinar.'iin ; then, reappearing on 
the opposite side of the Jlahitnadf, they continue close to the eastern branch 
of that river till they connect themselves with that great southern range 
from which the hlahilnadi takes its rise, and which bears its name. Again, from 
'Amarkantak nmning south-west ai'o the hills of Chilpl and B^jddhar, forming 
part of an offshoot of the M<aikal or Siltpurii range, commonly called the 
Jjfmji hills, but which should more properly bear tho name of Sdldtekri, their 
])rincipal point; while below these, and still running south-west, are several irregu- 
lar ranges, which become blended in the Mahdnadl range. Those several moun- 
tain boundaries form a vast watershed drained by the “ Great River ” and its tribu- 
taries ; tho enclosed area consists chiefly of plains generally open, for tho most 
]iart culturablo, partly cultivated, partly inhabited by a considerable population, 
in places very rich, and on tho whole offering an enormous field for impi'ovc- 
mont. Tho plateau is called Chhattisgarh, which means " thirty-six garlis” or 
subdivisions of torritoiy. Tho)-, with tho rest of tho Ndgpiir districts, wore 
annexed to tho British dominions in 1854. During Mnrdth.d lulc tho Chhattis- 
garh country did not improve, in some respects it probably deteriorated. 
During tho twelve ycai's that have elapsed since tho introduction of British rule 
tho rate of progress has been nothing like what may in future be obtained. 
Cultivation and population are univorsnlly believed to bo increasing; but still 
at this moment Chhattisgarh is probably tho most baclavard of all tho plain or 
champaign districts of British India. The whole of this great plateau is under 
British rule, but parts are not exactly under British administration. 

At tho base of tho various hills, which have been described as forming the 
p, . ... four boundaries of Chhattisgarh, there run tracts 

lie 3 ups. which constitute what are called zaminddri 

estates, managed bj' their own chiefs or zaminddrs. Tho zaminddrs are of 
ancient origin, and some have held a feudal and partly independent position under 
our predecessors ns u-cll as ourselves. They are in some respects subject to 
tho British civil authorities, but in several important particulars, especially 
those concerning the land revenue and landed tenures, they aro masters in 
their own territories, and within those limits they rcceiv'O all the revenue ordi- 
nsirilj' leviable by tho state, paying a fixed tribute to tho Government, and 
maintaining some sort of police and establishments at their own expense. 
The zaminddris form a sort of girdle round tho plateau. The chief of them in 
tho north aro Pondrd and Mdtin ; on tho oast, Korbd and Kaurid ; on the south, 
Kdnkor and Lohdrd ; and on tho west, Ndndgdon, Khairdgarh, Ghhui Khaddu, 
ICawarddj and Fandaria. Tho last-named are strips of noble country between 
the base of the Sdlctokri hills and Soondth river, and arc in fact the very 
finest portions of all Chhattisgarh. Tliero remains tho centre and heart of tho 
plateau — British territory — administered in the usual way. It is divided into 
two civil districts, viz. Bildspdr, comprising tho northern portion of the tract, and 
Rdipdr, comprising tho southern. 

In respect of productivo resources tho plateau 
may bo regarded in four different sections : — 

Ist . — ^The valley of the Scondth, and tho tract between that river and tho 
Sdldtckri hills. 


Natural dirisioas. 


20 CFG 
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2 ]u?, — TLe tract between tlie Seoniitli and tlie Hasdd rivers. 

3 it?. — The tract between the Seondtb and the Mahdnadf. 

4f/i,— The tract south of Edipdr, extending downwards towards the 
Mahdnadf. 

The tract between the Seondth and the hills has a rich soil, in some places 
red, in others black, and, as already stated, belongs to the western zamindStl 
estates. It is the principal cotton fidd in Ohhattfigarh, and the cotton grows 
on the red soil as well as on the black. The culture was, up to a recentpetiod,' ' 
insignificant, but it is fast increasing. Besides cotton this tract prodsces 
sugarcane (of middling quality as yet)j gram and wheat of excellent quality; 
and linseed and other oil-seeds of vaiious sorts. Tho principal mart iu it 
is Kawardd, The tract between tbe Seondtb and the Hasdd has a darkish 
clayey soil, producing abundant harvests of rice, wheat, and pulses. It 
is quite open, fairly cultivated, and fairly po))nlated; almost every village iss 
its tank, and every tank has its grove of trees ; but the fields are hare of foliage. 
The tract between the Seondth and the Mahanadf has chiefly a reddish soil, 
yielding fine crops of rice, wheat, and oil-seed, and some sugarcane- Hero also 
there are numerous tanks and groves ; otherwise the country is bare of foliage, 
and there is hut little jungle. It is strange that, situated in the midst of terri- 
tories where the forests are so superabundant and overwhelming, the plateau 
of Chhaitfsgarh itself is so destitnto of wood and shrubs that fuel has to bo 
obteined from long distances. The tract south of Edfplfr is, in essential charac- 
teristics, similar to that last named, but as it proceeds southwards the country 
becomes poorer, and scrub jungle begins to appear, till at length the greater 
forests and the hills encroach upon tho plain, 

Tho climate is on the whole good. There is sickness at cerlain seasons, 
Climate. owing to excessive moisture; and in most villages 

the people injure their constitutions by drinkuig 
water from swampy and dirty tanks. Wells for tbe supply of drinking-water to 
the inhabitants are now being sank in almost every village. Deadly epidemics 
are not unfrequently prevalent. Owing to the vicinity of hills and forests all 
round the plateau, the rains are so regular and copious that droughts are almost 
unknown, and artificial irrigation is not attempted. So good and moist is the 
soil that even sugarcane can be raised ivitbout regular irrigation. But this 
plateau, so propitiously endowed by nature, is but an oasis surrounded by com- 
paratively^ ae8oIa,te regions. Though in itself rich, it is on all its four sides cut 
off from civilisation. Its trade, though absolutely not inconsiderable, is yet out 
of all proportion small as compared with tbe population and the produce of tbe* 
country. One consequence is that the produce, especially that of the cereals, so 
exceeds the demand for consumption on the spot, that some years back the 
prices of grain used to be as low as one-fourth of those elsewhere, and the com 
often rotted in the stacks for wont of a sale. 

Chlattlsgarh offers great excitement and amusement to the sportsman : 

■Wild nTiimnia , ™ tho hot-weathep months tigers and leopards 

, . 1 found in the vicinity of tho several streams 

ana nvers which intersect the country ; in the hills bears also are abundant, 
n the hills to the north the elephant, till lately sole master of tho posi- 
lon, rmged over a picaresque tract of country, and so serious had the 
evastamons of these animals become, that in 1864i it became necessary to 
estoDlisn a government khedd for their capture. During the two seasons of 
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I8G0-OC nud 18GG-G7 there woi’C 117 olejiliaiils cmighl. To tlio cast of llio 
district Iho wnld buffalo may be jiiirsucd over plains slretcliing ns far ns tlio eye 
can rcachj nnd in every direction the antelope, tlie spotted door, and other 
varieties of game juay bo mot •with. 


The area of the plains of Chhatti^gnrh is computed nt about 10,000 
, square miles, including most of the zamfnddri 

Clmractcr of surface, excluding tracts of hill nnd forest. 

It is supposed that about half, or 5,000 square miles, may bo cultivated. 
Of the roinnindcr at least n considor.ablo portion is cnllnrablo and fit for culti- 
vation. If all tho outlying hill and forest tracts nttachod to Iho Eaipilr nnd 
llildspiir districts bo included, then the total area of hill, forests, and plain may 
amount to 20,000 square miles. Some parts of tho SeoniSth valley near Driig 
are splendidly cultivated, with scarcelj' an aero of waste to spare. But iti .all 
other parts of tho plateau ■ there is great room for increased ctdtivation within 
tho area of every village. In tho plains tho culturablo waste is generally 
iutcr.spcrSod with culliTOtion. There are no largo j)rairics, no uninterrupted 
cxjjanscs of rich laud awaiting only tho plough nnd the tiller; but there are 
numerous pieces nnd patches of culturablo waste scsiltcrcd among tho villages 
and fields. There is therefore not much scope for European settlement, nor 
for sale of waste lands, in tho plains of Clihatti^gaidi. The greatest proportion 
of waste will probably bo found in the tniot known by tho name of Laun, south 
of tho Sconfilh and the ^lahSnadf ; in Khahiri and Sehfiwa, on the left bank of tho 
^Tah.'lnadi j in Sanjtlrl and Biilod, south of Bfdpfir ; in tho tract south-west of 
Bataupfir, known ns liOrmi and IHjfq)ur j also in the tracts of Kdukor near 
Bhamtarf. 


The population of Chhattisgarh, according to the census of 1 8GG, is 2,108,105. 

_ . . Tho raco.s which inhabit this part of tho country 

opii a ion. hamo in caste and religious prejudices as 

those found in oilier parts of India. Their clothing and diet still indicate a 
primitive simplicity. A narrow cloth about the loins is almost universally tho 
only covering in use. They wander in the sun, nnd toil in their fields with tho 
bead perfectly unprotected, nud e.xlnbit in this respect 11 marvellous cajiacity 
for osjiosuro. Their diet is almost entirely rice, eaten once nt night nnd 
again cold ns gruel in tho morning. It is then called " b.'I'si,” nnd without this 
morning gruel no man will enter on the business of the day. Thc-fc habits are 
not found among the poor only, thev arc peculiar to all classes, nnd it is only 

of Into ycarsthnt - ’ ’ ’’ " — 

riors as.sumo moro 
• found that tho Chnmdr 
are not, liowover, lcathor-workcr.s, liko so many of their bretlircn in other parts 
oflndia; on tho contrary they are eager nud industrious ngriciilturisls, and 
nearly n fourth of the cultivation of the district mu.st be in their hands. Uaving 
changed their traditional occupation,* it has so Imjipened that they have also 
cliangcd their Imditional faith. About fifty ycar.s ago a Inrirc portion of their 
body passed through a religious reformation, throwing over Brtihmanical teach- 
ings, nnd evolved a Jiow faith, which may bo .styled a Ilimluf'ied form of deism. 
This strange movement had its origin at (!irod, a .small hamlet in the Biltispilr 
district, on tho south bank of tho iMnhfumdi nnd on the borders of the Sonakhan 
estate.* 



* J'lVr (irlii’Ir cm Itil'c'pcii. 
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This class of deistioal Chamiira now numhcrs afc least 200j000. They are a 
thriving and industrious race, occupying a very important position as cultivators 
and village headmen in tho Bildspiir district. They are regarded naturally 
with hatred and contempt by the Brahmans and other castes of Hindus, which 
their over-reiterated assertion of equality only tends to aggravate. The idea- 
that such social refuse as Chamdrs should, by any change of religious belief, 
acquire a higher social standing is galling and painful to the Brdhman mind. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that this change in their faith has 
practically changed their character, by creating on independence of spirit to 
which they were formerly strangers. In many respects the feeling of 
antagonism which exists between, them and the higher castes of Ejndds is to 
bo regretted. It bas, however, engendered among Satndmfs a wish to learn, 
in order to remove one formidable barrier which degraded them in tho eyes of 
the enlightened class, hitherto the repositories of all knowledge. This desire i 
is a good omen as regards future progress and improvement among tho 
community, and indicates the field as a favourable one for Christian Missionary 
enterprise. 

In addition to Ghamdrs there is a largo sprinkling of Brdhmans, Bdjpnts, 
Knrmfsj and Bduts. JThese, however, have no distinctive peculiarity. The 
Mohammadan element exists to a very limited extent, and in a very modified 
form. The Mohammadans are poor and uninfluential, and borrow largely the 
customs of Hiudds — celebrating Hindd festivals, and respecting Hindd traditions. 
Turning, however, from the plain to the hilly tracts of the district we find a 
complete change in the nature of the community. In the latter, Gonds, BM- 
mids, and Saigas are the sole inhabitants. The Gonds are partially civilised, 
and carry on to some extent a rude system of cultivation. Th 0 Bhdmifis,ontlio 
other hand, seem thoroughly uninfiuenced by the progress of events at their 
very thresholds. Their home is the wilderness] they mix little with other 
classes ; they rarely approach the open plain ; they migrate into more remote 
forests if their ha:^ets are resorted to j they hunt much, being adepts with 
tho bow and arrow j they cultivate little ; they relish largely the spontaneons 
products of tho woods ; and they live more as isolated families than as commu- 
nities. Thus then, though the people generally are in a backward state, wo 
have in striking contrast to the bulk of them still ruder and more barbarous 
races, who fly from tho approach of the white man. 


Agncnltural arrangements are of the most primitive character j thus it is (jns- 
Agriculture. tomary for the landlord of a villago to change the 

fields of his tenants every third or fourth year iu, 
order that every man may have his turn of the best piece. If this wore refused, 
the tenant would migrate to another village, so little regard have the tonantiy 
for tho occupani^ of particular fields, and so great is tlio demand for their labour 
on tho superabundant land. 


A belief in witchcraft and in evil-Bpirits is universal, leading not unfi'e- 
Superstitions. * quently to the commission of the most atrocious 

crimes. When unusual numhors of deaths have 
occroed m any ^llago or in any particular family, they are attributed to witch- 
^11^ and tho foUowiug method is adopted for discovering tho ivitch or wizard. 

polo of a particular wood is erected on tho banks of a stream, and each sus- 
peo od person aftoi' bathing is required to touch the pole, and it is supposed 
at wnen this is done tho hand of the person in whom dwells the evil-spirit 
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svf ells. No rules nro luid down for atlncliing suspicion to any particular poi-son, 
for j)crdonH of all ages and both sexes (though women aro generally tho victims) 
aro selected, and accused u[)on the most whimsical and arbitrary grounds ; whilo 
tho treatment which they receive varies according to tho amount of inventive 
genius for torture possessed by tho inhabitants of tho village. Shaving the head 
with a blunt knife, knocking out two front teeth, firing tho buttocks, tying tho 
legs to a plough-share, scntiiig in tho sun and administering a potion of tho 
water of a launorj', arc tho usual orthodox methods of exorcising tho ovil-spirit; 
and scourging with I'ods of tamarind tree or castor-oil plant is never neglected, 
as these aro supjioscd to jiossess some peculiar virtue for tho detection of witdies. 

Education up to 1802 was almost nnknomi. IVIion an educational system 
. was commenced there was nowhere found in 

.1 uc.T loa. Chbatttsgarh, save in tho town of IMipiir it'iclf, ono 

institution that could bo called a, school, or n single person who could bo called 
n schoolmaster. There arc now, however, in Chliattisgarh government schools 
for boys, schools for girls, and indigenous schools aflbrding education to 
chihircu. The Jangiingc of tho ])co])Ic of tho plains is a corrupt dialect of 
Hindi, commonly called Chhnttisgnrhi. Tho Uonds and somo of tho other hill 
tribes have languages peculiar to themselves. 

Tho existing traflic connected with Chliattisgarh follows several land 
,, . .. routes. The principal of these is that now known 

Comminncations. as tho eastern line, which runs from Nfigiiur to 

tho !^^ahlInad(. Uy this lino tho cotton and surplus grain of Chlmttisgnrh is 
convoyed on carts to Nfigpdr. After Icn^ong tho Chhatilsgarli limits it passes 
through the jungle country in a westerly direction till it reaches tho IVaingangd, 
and crossing that river at Jlhnndtira proceeds due west to Nitgpiir. During tlio 
winter months this road is literally blocked and choked up with endless strings 
of carts laden with cotton and all sorts of cereal produce. From Chhnllisgarh 
(he lino proceeds eastward till it touches the Mahdnadi at Saiuhalpiir, linving a 
branch to Ijinkti, nlsq on that river. For tho greater jiortion of (his lino — from 
Nagpur to tho Jfahdnndf — surveys, plans, and cbtiinates have boon jiropared by 
tbe jmblic works department, and scvcml sections of it aro under conslruction. 
Tbero are also ttvo other roads — one north and tho otlicr south — running parallel 
to the main line, by which tho produce of tho viillcy of the Scoudth is convoi'cd 
to Ntlgpiir. Ono of Ihoso passes from tho north-west corner of the valley Ihrongh 
Khnirtigarh, and skirling tho apex of tho Sfdutekri plateau proceeds a little 
south of A'lngilon nnd 'IMroril, in tho Blinnddra district, and passing liho Wain- 
ganga near Jlohdrf proceeds direct to K/iinthf. 'J’liis ronlo is tnivcrsablo by 
• carts after tlio rice is off tho ground, and is innch used. 'J’he other passes from 
tho south of tlio valley of tho Scontith through tho liilly country of Ohichgnrh, 
nnd crossing tho AVainganga hclow' Bhand(ir.a, jiroceeds direct to Nilgpiir. 
TJjo latter route is diiliciill, nnd only nvaihiblo for pack-bnllocks ; Init botli aro 
much used. At present tho Great Eastern lino, with its norlhorn auxiliary route, 
is tho only ono on which Iho principal carriage consists of carts. 


For (ho other Hues now to ho mcnlionod tho carringo consists chiefly of 
pack-hnllocks. Of those lines (ho firat to ho noted is that from Etifpilr to 
.inhalpvir by the Gliilpf pass, which lends from tho north-west corner of tlio 
Chliatlfsgarh jilalcnu across tho nioiinUtins to Ulnndht, on tho Narbndti, nnd 
Ihcnco to .Tnbalpi'ir. 'J'liishas horeloforo boon an nnimporlnnt lino; it is now in 
parts under survo}' and in parts under construction, and it, has recently been 
made passable for carls in fair weatber. ilgaiii, from the upper extremity of 
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Oji tho curly liisinry of tliis piivt of (lie country even tmditiou tlirows 

Jio life'l»t. It scoins jirobnble, Ijoivcvcr, tlmt 
llio iilicri.ufiiics were Goiids, and tlmt tho country 
pu'ssod from them lo (lie* IMjpnt llailmi Ilniisf dynasty which ruled at 
Itntanjnir. For iiumy years there seems to have been a por|ictunl strurrglo 
between the Ilmdiis, who under their Itlijpnt chiefs Imd migi’atcd hero, *imd 
tho wilder inhabitants of the country. As a result wo find that tho primary 
characterislic of the first positions taken up by tho Ilindiis is one of sccuritj*. 
They built forlre's^ea on high plateaus, from whence they could descend fora raid 
on tho plains, and, rclnriiing Avilli their spoil, lodge it in safety with their women. 
Tlie increasing strength of the Hindus and their greater resources, as representing 
a higher civilisation, in lime eiiMircd their iriimiph over tho wilder and weaker 
race, and this led to tho ostahlishment of n cimitiil which was fixed at Ralanpiir. 
Tin's event oecurred under a raja named PrithvJ Deva, in the latter half of tho ninth 
century. From that period tho gradual cUmraucc and cultivation ofthispart of the 
country coniinenccd. Tracts were given to warriors to whose valour tho chief 
owed his position, lo favourites of various kinds, and to aboriginal Gonds of 
position and infliicnco wlioso good-will it was importanl to secure. In this way 
the Hailiai IJansf dynnsfy of Clilinitf<garli became consolidated, and liamle(.s 
and towns began to .spring np where liitherto llicro bad been notbing but (lie 
solemn silence of (be fore.^t. 

Inconnnnn with other Hindu d\nin.«tics the origin of (be llailmi Hansl riyiis 
is carried back to the most roinoto antiquity, i.r. through the seventeen liiuidrcd 
thousand yeans which compris(>d the Satyayuga epoch, to the origin of mankind 
by the creative act of (lie great Hrnbnm. A fter 1 he Inp.si* of 1 Ii(> Satyayuga period, 
and before the conuiienecment of the Sainvat era, fi.0 1 1 years of the old 
Hindu calendar, or " Yudbislilliir” cm elapsed. During Ibis period, ns shown 
in the Itnibayn genealogical table, only eight riikT.s are supposed to Imvo 
reigned, which would give to each rtyfi on an average a reign of over threo 
hundred years. In fact some of them nro recorded ns having ruled for nearly 
five hundred yeans. Such marvellous longevity neconled to those who lived 
in the roinolo past is not peculiar to the chronicles of the Hailmyn dynasty, and 
i.s attributable lo that great respect for the past wliich elmmeteriscs all imtion.s 
in certain stagc.s of civilisation, and makes tliem concede to the nncicuts virtues 
and powers wliich tho pigmic.s of the pre.scnt cannot acliiovc. 

Tradition assorts tlmt at the end of tho Satyayuga jicriod a monnreh named 
Sndhynm pre.sided over the de.stinie.s of tho Hast. Of his descendant.s one son, 
NIIii Dhvaja, got tho throne of Jlnhisinall (Mandla or Maheswar) ; a second, 
ITansa Dhvajn, became monarch of Cliniidrnpiir, snppo.sed to bo Clfiindtt; and 
the third received the kingdom of Ralanpiir, then called Mnnipitr, by which 
name it is known in some of tho Pur/in.s. 'J’iie two former kingdoms of ^randla 
and Clmndrapiir, after tho lapse of some generations, were ovortlirowii by tho 
Gonds, and the ^rniiijnir or llatanpiir kingdom alono survived till tho advent 
of tho ^iniYitlitls. 'J'hc first rajd of whom anything of n veritable chnmctor is 
recorded i.s ICaniapfil, the tenth of the lino, who ivigned from Samvat 172 to 
251 (a.p, 115 lo 19‘1). Ho inado a city at Amarkantak,''= and raised temples 
Ihcra. Ho consecrated (ho spot as (ho source of tho NarlmdtJ, and from that 
(imn it has been considered a holy and worthy object of jiilgrimagc among 
Ilindi'is. Iletween Samvat 3(57 and 427 310 to 370) a successor of 


♦ This is nlfo nttrilintcil to Chnndrn Dhvnjn, the fifth of the line. 
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Kaniapitl. called Mohanpill, built a city called Dbatipdr ou a high flat Wll 
betwera Pondrii and Amarkantak. 'J’bere was a formidable fort erected here 
called Ajmfrgarh, andthe place was formally years a great stronglioldj and thickly 
peopled, ^though centuries have passed since its greatness vanished, there 
^n still be seen on this plateau, amidst the towering sdl trees, remains of walls, 
f pnlra, and enclosures, which evidence the prominent position it fonncrly 
occupied. lb the eighth century, on the death of Mohan (or Moha) Deva, his two 
sons Sur Deva and Brahma Deva divided the kingdom, the elder branch remaining 
at Eatanpdr, and the younger proceeding to Ediptir. The latter, however, was 
to a ceiinin extent subordinate to the former. The Batanpdr r.'ijji ruled over 
Bildspdr, Sirgilja, and Sambalpdr ; the Edipdr ruler held the present district of 
Edfpdr, with Bastar and Kdrond. These seem to have been the limits of the 
Ha&ai Bans! rdjds for many years, in fact until the arrival of the Mardtlids. 

The change of capital to Eatanpdr above adverted to is the next event" of 
any importance. Ratonpdr was huDt and made the capital by Prithvi Hera. 
The old capital Manipdr was situated on. the top of the Ldphd hill, about fifteen 
miles north of Eatanpdr. There is a large expanse of tableland on the top of 
this hiU, whiob stands at an elevation of about 3,400 feet above the sea. The 
remains of a fort, tanks, temples, and buildings are still apparent, and the posi- 
tion possessed the advantages of prominence and security. Prom Samvat 695 
to 1620, beyond the record of some temples erected and towns established, of 
which now no traces remain, the Brdhmanical narrative is occupied with the 
imaginary virtues of different rulers. In Samvat 1620 (a.d. 1563), how'over, the 
influence of the Mohaminadan emperors of Delhi was felt even here j and Edjii 
Kalydn Singh proceeded to Delhi with the view of being acknowledged as ruler 
of the Eatanpdr tonitory. He was acknowledged, and he and his successors 
continued to pay tribute to the royal house of Delhi. 


The Haihai Bansf dynasty continued in undisturbed possession of the 
,, , w . ^tanpdr rdj till A.». 1741-42, when the Mardthd 

™ authority was partly established in Ohhattfsgarh 

during the expedition of Bhdskar Pant to Bengiil. In 1745 Edjd Raghoji 
Bhonsid sent an expedition into Chhattisgarh under Viswandhar Pant, who 
conquered and deposed the last of the Edjpnt kings named Eaghundth Singh, but 
afterwards entered into a treaty witb him by which the aflairs of the country 
were to be conducted conjointly by Eagbundth Singh and himself. Shortly 
afterwards Yishwandhar Pant, haring occasion to proceed to Calcutta, nominated 
one Kalydn Gir Gosdin to act for him in his absence, but be died on the road, 
and his locum tenons (Kalydn Gfr Gosain ) was thrown into prison by Eaghundth 
Singh, the old rdj d. These proceedings haring come to the knowledge of Raghoji, 
while on his way to Calcutta in 1 745, he finally deposed Eaghundth Singh, 
allowing him a small jdgir for maintenance. 


The Mardthd rule of Chhattisgarh may be considered to commence from 
1745, the year in which Eaghundth Singh was deposed. His place was taken 
by Mohan Singh, an illegitimate son of Edjd Raghoji, who administered the 
affairs ^of the district for eight years, and died in A.n. 1753. In this year 
^^oji also died after reigning seventeen years, leaving four sons : Jdnoji, Sdbdji, 
Mndhojf, and Bimbdji; and during a difference regarding the succession between 
Jdnoji and Mndhoji (sons of Raghoji by different wives) one Ednoji, the brother- 
in-law of Mohan Sin^, assumed charge of Chhattisgarh, which he held for a 
year. In a. n. 1755 Jdnoji sent his youngest brother "Bimbdji to Cbbattisgarh, 
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wliich lie nlloLlctl to liiin ns nn nppanngo; and llic Jrnratli/i nilo was now 
cxteiulcJ ovcrllio whole of Ulihattisgarh, Sninbalpilr, and tho neighbouring zam- 
liicMris. lliinb^ji lichl the district for notl.-ss limn thirty-two years, when he died 
in tho year a.d, 1 787, leaving a widow, IWni A'nnndi IJtlf, who inanngod it for a 
year. She was then relieved 113 * one Yashwant JMo iJhawanf, appointed Mibn 
from Niigpilr. iSincc that time the district has been under subas, with tho 
exception of tho interval during which the prorinco of Niigpilr was under tho 
siipcrintendenco of tho llritisli (lovornincnt — from 1818 to 1820 — until its 
annexation in 1851. Pn a.d. 1803 Raghojl having united with Sindifi to oppose 
the objects of tho treaty of Ilassein, two victories, obtained over tho united 
armies of those chiefs at As«ayo and A rgtlon, led to the treaty’ of Ilcogiion with 
llughojl, b}’ the provisions of which ho was deprived of a great part of liis terri- 
tories, and among others of Sirgiija, Hambaljiur, IVitntI, KharitJr, and Nawdgarh- 
Jlhendrf, attached to Clihnttfsgarh, and bordering on its present northern and 
western limits. Although these districts were in a.d. 1800 restored and 
re-anno-xed to the N.lgpilr state, II 1 C 3 ' were resinned during tho arrangements 
consequout on the defection of A'pii Siihib in lbl 8 , and transferred to Chotti 
Ktlgpur. 

The Pafpur branch of tho family’ shared tho same fate. Aniar Singh, the 
raja, however, carried on the government snbordinato to tho llaralhds till 1812 
Samvat (a.d. 17o'i), when Bimbajf Whon''liI assumed the government himself, and 
allowed Amur Singh a grant of ono rupee from each village. This allowance, 
ns also a rent-free village, was continued to Amur Singh’s son Jlufij Singh 
in Samvat 1879 (a.d. 1822). Jlr. Jenkins granted to tlio biicccssor of iMutij 
Singh, llnghundth Singh, five rent-free villages in lieu of tho nllowaiico of 
the ono rupee from caeh village cnjo 3 ’ed 1 ) 3 ’ his father. Kaghnnath Singh still 
finr\’ive.s, and is now tho representative of the llailmi Ihiiisl lino — ^a quiet, 
bini 2 )lc-niindcd Jliijpiit, showing' no indications of a di-tiiiguibhed ancestiy. 

Tlic rccogni«cd extent of the llatiinpur kingdom inclinhMl tho pr/'.sent dis- 
trictsof Ihlipiir, Samhidpur, and liihlsjiur, with Sirgiija. Tliu llatanpiir Ilnihmaiis 
certaiiilj' helievc that nian 3 ’ eenliirie.s back llengal, Cuttack, and the Carnatic 
were also .subject to tho hwa\’ of tho ItaUviijiiir riljfis, hut there is no evidenco 
to .support their Iradilioiis, and their accounts of so extensivp an einjiirc are 
vcr 3 ’ visionar 3 ’. The di'-tricts above ineutiuned, in nil prol)abilil 3 ’, alone formed 
the territory of tho Ilailiin' Hiuisf sovereigns. 'I’licso rulers do not .seem to 
Imvo been a jiowerful race, j)ossc,sscd of standing annies, and capable of 
cnrr 3 ’ing on extensive warlike operations, Tho long existence of the dynasty 
nnistbc attrihiitcd to tho geographical fe.aturcs of tho country, ami imrlially 
perhaps to its poverty. Tho lerrilor 3 ’ was .surrounded on nil sides by ranges of 
hills, and oflbred foi'midnhlc obstacles loan invading force, either from tho north 
or tho south. When at last tho ^larilthtis invaded Chhatlisgarli on their way to 
Bengal, the Ilaihai Binisfs fell almost without a blriigglo. Tho 01113 ’ c.xisting' 
remains of tho former dynasty’ now existing consist of temples hcatterod over 
tlio country', and the riiiii.s of former forts and buildings. Noiio of tlioso 
Bccm to Imvo possc.«sod any' arcbitcctural beauty', nor do they' exhibit any' traces 
of refined taste. They' show that tho people had tiirivod at a certain rude 
state of civilisation, hut there arc no signs of any jirogressivo tendency. Jn 
fact it is not improhahlo that wo found tho pcojilo at tho eoimiieiiccmont of our 
rule very little cliangcd in their social fecling.s, hnhits of thought, and general 
ncquii’cmonts from the condition of llieir mieeslors six centuries before. 

21 err. 
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A distinct -with an area of 3,852 square miles, lying between 21“ 25' ani 
, , . . 22“ 50' north latitude, and 78° and 79® 30' east ■ 

General desenpbon. longitude. It has two distinct natural subdivi- 

pions — ^tbe hill country above the slopes of the Sdtpnrd mountains, called tlio 
BdUghdt; and a tract of lowland beneath them to |the south, and called tte 
Zerghdt. The Bdldghdt may be roughly described as that sectiou of the Sdtpurd 
range which lies between the districts of Seoul to tbe east and Betdl on tlie 
west. Northwards the district does not extend beyond the outer lino of tio 
hilla south of the Narbadd valley, and on the north-west it stops at the DenwS 
river within tho hills j but on the south its boundary extends into the plain, and 
includes three parganas which form the Zerghdt, touching upon Ndgpdr and 
Berdr.* The high tableland of the Bdlaghdt lies for the most part upon tlia 
great .basaltic formation which stretdies up from the south-west across the 
Sdtpurds as far east as Jabalpiir. Tho conntiy consists of a regular succession 
of MU and fertile valley, formed by the small ranges which cross its surface in a 
general direction east and west. The highest of these ’ridges commences on 
the confines of the Harai jdglr, and runs westward across the district, with a 
• mean breadth of about eight miles. Throughout its extent this ridge can he 
approached from the soutii and north only by ascending passes more or less 
difficult, the ascent from the south being much the easiest. A beautiful ralloy 
skirts the, 80 uthem base of this highland, and is again divided by an ill-defined 
range of hills from a tract of broken country, through which is the descent to 
the plains of Ndgpdr by tbe ghdts. The average height of tbe Mgbest uplands 
is 2,500 feetj but there are many points very much Mgher ; Chhindwdrd, on tho 
second level, 13.2,200 feet; and the third step above the ghdts is about 1,900 
feet, or 800 feet above Ndgpdr. The appearance of the Zerghdt below the hills 
is generally open and undulating. The country is intersected by several streams, 
of wMch the Nanhdn is the most cousiderable, and is chequered by isolated 
hills and low ridges covered with nodular trap and limestone. Near the hills 
and along the streams are strips and patches of jungle, while the villages aro 
often surrounded with groves of tamarind, mango, and other shade-giving trees. 


. The foUowing is a short geological description 
Geological formation. from the pen of the late Mr. Hislop, but hitherto 

unpublished : — 

“ The district of Chhindwdrd presents a considerable variety of rocks. 
Around the chief station, and in a strip of country to the west of it, as well 
as below the ghdts, granite occurs with the usual metamorphic strata. 


V ’Inscription of the physical features of the district is taken for the most part from 

wr R. Jtnkms’ Report on the Rtgpdr Province. 
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including marble. The greater part of the district, however, is covered with 
trap, which on the south rests directly on the plutonic rocks, and in tho 
north on sandstone. Enclosed in the trap there is found an interesting 
fresh-water deposit which at Butdrid, east of Ghhindwdrd, and Misldnwdrd, 
south of it, and various other localities, yields shells, &c. of the Eocene 
epoch. The strata next to this in age are of iron-handed sandstone, which 
constitutes the mass of the Mahddeo hills to the north-west of the district. 
From the locality where these arenaceous beds are so largely developed 
Dr. Oldham has given the name of ‘Mahddewa’ to this group, which I am 
inclined to consider tho equivalent of the upper cretaceous rocks of Europe. 
Underlying the ferruginous sandstone there are met, in beds of argillaceous 
sandstone, shale, and coal, the last of which is wrought at Barkoi north 
of Umreth. 

" The soil is black where it overlies the trap, and red where it rests 
on sandstone or plutonic rocks. There is nothing particular about the 
water, except the hot spring at Mahdljhir on the east of the Mahddeo hills.” 

The only important mineral product as yet discovered is coal. The oldest- 
_ . known coal-field in the district is at Barkoi, and 

■ has been experimentally worked since 1860, though 

hitherto with little success, owing to the high cost of carriage. It was first 
discovered in 1 852, and was mentioned by the late Beverend Mr. Hislop in his 
Memoir " On tho ago of the Goal stra'ta in Western Bengal and Gentral India,” 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XXIV. p. 347, 
and republished in the quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, 
1855. The mine was visited by Golonel Harley Maxwell, Ghief Engineer 
of tho Gentral Provinces, in 1861, when he reported that ” the extent of the' 
" present known coal is decidedly limited ; it measures about two feet in thiok- 
“ness, one foot of which may be considered good coal, the remainder has much 
" of lignite mixed with it j but still the whole burns freely together, and will be 
" invaluable for brick-burning and other building operations. For three miles 
this seam is traced along the bed of a stream ; and allowing this spot to extend 
“ one and a half mile on each side of the stream, there will be about nine 
" square miles, or thirteen and a half million tons of coal.” Since the date of 
Colonel Harley Maxwell's visit our knowledge of the coal resources of the district 
has been much extended. The scam at Barkoi, at first believed to be two feet 
only in thickness, one foot alone of which was thought to be good coal, is now 
known to yield over five feet of good coal, with the certainty of another seam below 
the one now explored. The chemical analysis of this coal goes to prove that 
it, as a fuel, is superior to any of the 3 ^eld produced in the "Damiid^” valley, 
and that its heating qualities are equal to two-thirds of the best Welsh coal. 
There would seem also to be a groat extent of coal-bearing strata extending 
to the east from Barkoi as far as Sirgori, a distance of ten miles, ™ ® 

west stretching not loss than forty miles in a direct lino, within which ms nee 
the actual presence of coal has been detected in forty-one distinct . 
many of which the outcrops are numerous and extensive. It 
the area over which coal may be said to be in plenty is more than Jo q 
miles, the width of some of the seams being as much as eighteen feet. 

In the beginning of i866 Mr. W. T. Blanford, of 
visited the Ghhindwdrd distiict, and drew up a report oi 


the Geological Survey, 
1 the Ghhindwdrd eoal- 



IGl 


ciiiriK 


lieUs uftoi t'\ni)iinni<? Hif oiit.ii..ps of co-»l nl ilnf n aiffi itnl pb/'P , (1) Sirgori. 

rislttmaiocolily loil vns roiiiwl; (J) wont! top., 

wpsl-iinrfli-ne-t of Sirp'ot ; (:«) A M'.un in iIjp f,f tl«. IVm-li hmt, four tnjl.;, 
vc-t of Sm'ort, mwl Inlf ^^ni of (Jhciuia n«iU)iini\\.in{; (1) 

. ^..1 lt_«« < <\( 1 itrt« • (rA iV <>/ 'itii filiiiilt n tttili* Yirt»*ni fkf 



wost of uU tin* honiitlirj uf mcllni; 

(0) A M ini ninnit nnnlpwi-il of the mHii'P «>l HufltKtmil lu!f tvmilon'lof 
JJIiimldtii; (10) ; (11) A iiPirnMinll ‘•lirinc rlr dic.iU <1 to UitiH^ IXn 

tiogri. In ll»-> n-jwrt Uu " J ilt<t as lullox. s :— 


"TIh* nbo^o *l(t.»iK will, I lliinlc, ‘■I'm* to plum tliil nio^-o 

of ioiI-hmui'n nn* tin* iiu"'! iinportimt thrf 

I.nportni«:ortht«ili‘e(»ertii ,n,„y 

0 cu.-M-wm. Anioio'Kt all llu* pn\ifiU'>I\ know n to'! !*«• 

Hlips in CViilml Imln to tin* wi >,i i>l tlio p >nil!i'l of .InlMlpiir tinware bit 
two V tins I'otli at Molipiiif, in XiT-mijlipilr tlistritf, wliidi PTfoed foiirfot 
Vnclnn.orthcMcM m tl,u k„,.. K, jr the 1 \ nch,willim nn ana 

of <.i\t<‘pn imlC' m longtli fnini <a*-t to wO't, ni 
IC'S tlnn *•(% (or incliuling llimtulunt *-cvtn) Imnlitic'' Invc now* lioon ji«- 
rovortd in w Inrli iins t \< pi iling tint tliickno^v oi’cnr, ami wlipii it i" lume 
in iniml tli.it, witb two p\(ppti<nis onll (It irko( and JJinirlti Di'() tlip ah' Iff 
of IliPM' bn 1111(0" bale In’tH di‘-(<n»nMl sim p tin montli of 0 i toiler lad, oid 
soIpIv tliioiigh tliori.sc ui’lnsuf .MnjopAslditirner, I tlnnkiti" onh remonible 
to Ih'Iioi’o tb It tn nij' other worknldc se v'lii nny still remiiu imdisraiored m 
tbii iipigbboHibood, and lint tlurois pioiy piolnliiliiy tint this portiPiut 
Ibo poisit Xatbidd cod-field 0 ({uds in ininind wc.iltli the co.iI-fic!ds oftlp 
llainiidil tallpj iii llongal. 


raroumblu londitiousfur 
liiininK. 


"The oircunnlincos under wliieh the coed occun nppear in most 
instuiccs to bp faroiimblp to mining piitcrpive. 
'J’lu* dips nrp VI ry low, nml, so far m n judgnwnt 
run be formed fiom the very imperfect Fi'tiiot.i 
exposed nt tbc «nrf.ipp, tbeip nppcirs good ixison to miticipito that bptli 
tlio quidity nml tbickncss of most of the frcimi will be found constant, at a^l 
events over a coiisulprable nici. I’nnlts ni’c iiiiineroiis, but the ninjonty di 
not nppp.ir to be of sufricipnf amount to nffert mining opprationsiiunrioiidi. 
It is piobible that those f.mUs will be found to deeicaso in number, tlu 
gicater Ibo dist.inco fioin the fmilt, bounding fbc coal nicasinx's to tlio 
hUIltll. 


"Tlio quality of the coil, so fiir ns judgment can be fonned by inipec- 

QuMiti of coil *VTt ' c «V"r 

ot the cons 01 It.inigimj and other niiiici in that 

ncigbbmirliood. It is a ficc-bimiing, non-coking co.il. It is docidedb 
infoiior to tbo better qualities of Ijiiglisli coal, botli on account of the larger 
proportion of nsb, and ot llie lower poiccnfago of fixed c.ii bon. At tbo 
mno time 1 aeo no icison for doubting that for niilway purposes tbo 
Peneb liver cod is peifectly ndeqimto: it is just ns well suited ns tbo 
Piinigniij coni, wifli wlncb tlio Hist Indian llailway is norked forsonio 
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Lundi'eds of miles, and I believe fcbat for all local pui’poaes, or for fuel for 
stationary steam-engines, it is excellently adapted ; while for the manufac- 
ture of iron, the freedom from pyrites possessed by the Sirgori seam, if found 
to be constant, should give that coal advantages over most other Indian 
coals with which I am acquainted. 


" There is one circumstance connected with the Barkol coal (and the 
„ , , -n 1 < 1 other scams are probably similar in this respect) 

which ponders it possible that it may excel the 
coals of Edniganj in the kind of coke produced. Mr. Stanbrough’s agent at 
Barkol, Mr. Adams, showed me some heaps of coke which he had made from 
the Barkol coal in pits. True coke it was not ; none of the non-coking 
coals will yield by heating the same description of coke which the highly 
bitumenous coking-coals will produce. But the result was very much 
more compact, and apparently contained more carbon than any specimen 
I ever saw of coke obtained from the coals of the Eanlganj field.* 


“ The question may possibly arise whether some or all of the seams 
discovered may not be identical. Without a much 
Seams discovered probably doser examination of the country than it has been 
■ . possible to make hitherto it would be impossible 

to answer this question precisely in every instance, and even were an exact 
survey made, the large area of ground covered and concealed by trap and 
other formations more recent than the coal-bearing rocks would render the 
tracing of each seam a hopeless task until mining operations had advanced 
considerably. But there can, I think, be no question that the majority of 
the seams are quite distinct from each other, and I have not been able in 
a single instance satisfactorily to ascertain that any seam examined was 
identical with one seen elsewhere. 

" Amongst the localities I have described above I am disposed to 
_ believe that those best suited for mining purposes 

mhdS . Sirgori, Butfirifi, and Barkoi; but fiither 

explorations by boring, as I have shown above, are 
desirable in every instance. The availability of the splendid seam on the 
Bench, at Ohend^, depends, as I above stated, on its continuance to the 
north, beneath the trap in the river. Further exploration is required at 
P&fisid, and it is extremely desirable that the thickness of the seams there 
and at Butdrid, and above aU at Sirgori, should be ascertained at once.” 


The forests of Ohhindwdrd are very extensive, and lie prin^ally on the 
_ southern slopes of the Satpuras. They contain 

teak, saj, shisham,kaw&, and most of the commoner 
jungle trees. In the extensive forest which stretches from Deogarh eastward 
to the Bench river the large teak had all been cut down before it was taken in 
hand by the Forest department, but some fine sdj timber has escaped. These 


* “ I am inclined to believe that this coke, at all events if mixed with coal, might be 
“ well adapted for railway purposes. From its much smaller weight the cost of transport would 
“ of course be greatly diminished hy using it. It has the advantage too of being to a great extent 
" desulphurised.” 
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tracts measurin'? in tlio aggrogato upwards of 2S0 square miles, have now beoa 
resorred by the Forest dopnrtmont, wLiob is taking efficient stops to cbeck fto 
system of burning for cultivation, and of indiscriminate felling. 

Tlio climate above the gbats is temperate and bcaltliy. In tlio cold season 
tbo thermometer falls low, tho average tempera- 
Chmntc. being from 47*^ to 82'* in tbo four cold months 

during tbo past five years. Frosts are not nneommon ; and ice is frequently 
soon in tho small tanks at an elevation of about 2,000 foot. Until May the hot 
wind is very little felt, W’bilo during the rains tbo wonthor is very cool and 
agreeable. Tho avoi'ogo rainfall is abont thirty-six inches. 

Tho totalpopulationoftho district,accordiDgto tho census of 18CC,is 327,875 
, . persons. In the towns are the usual non-agri- 

Popun on. cultural castes and classes of this part of India, 

with a fow Milrwirfs and Agarwdls among tho richer shopkeepers. Above 
tho ghdts tho oonntiy-peoplo'aro chiefly Knnbis, Lodhis, Ponwiirs, Bdjputs, and 
a few Kanojia Brfihmnns, with ToUs and a sprinkling of Mohammndans in the 
larger villages. Along tho edge and slopes of tho ghdts tho hamlets are 
inhabited by Gonds and a few Gaulis. Tbo longimge generally prevailing in the 
Bdldgbdt (or montane) portion of the district is a mixture of Hindi and Maruthi, 
while tho Gonds and Kurkits speak dialects of thoir own. . Tho Brdbmans 
of tho district and somo of tho agricnltnr.'il tribes seem to havo come down 
from Hindustdn about 180 years ago, when tho first Gond rdjd of Deogarli 
visited Delhi and induced somo of tho more civilised classes to cmiCTato to his 
dominions. Tho Mdrwdrls and Agarw/ils c.mo in ivith tho Marfthds. Tho 
Gaulis are herdsmen and shepherds. Tlio Gonds and Kurkds aro the descen- , 
dants of tho wild tribes who, wbotbor aboriginal or not, inhabited this countiy 
bofoTo tho Aryan immigrations. Of those two primitive races tho longnage, 
customs, and system of w'orship aro quito distinct. Tho Gondi ton^no seems 
somewhat allied to Tdmil, while the Kurkii seems to have somo affinity with 
Santhdli *; but these languages have never hitherto been scientifically studied. 
Any long digrc-ssion about those curious tiibes would bo out of place in this 
article. Their physiognomy classes thorn apart from other races: they have usually 
broad flat noses and thick lips. They are simple, truthful, and good labourers; 
and nothing about thorn is moro remarkable than the docility wuth which they 
havo tamed from a life of thieving and gang-rohbery under tbo Native rule to 
Bottlod habits and honest labour under tho British Government. 


Tho following account of the Deognrh Gond djuinsty, taken principally 
Distori'. SirR. Jenkins’ reporton the Nagpdr province, 

contains in outline almost all that is known of tho 

history of these obscure hill tracts before tbey wci’C annexed by tbo Mnrathds. 
Tradition says that most of tho country of Deogarh above and below tho gbdts, 
after being ruined and devastated by some great calamity, had been overrun and 
conquered by tribes of Gaulis. Farisbta t indeed mentions A'sii Ahir, tbo (Janli 
chief and founder of A'sirgarh, ns having ruled over Gondwdna; but bow ho 
acquired it is not hinted at. Jatba, a Gond, subverted tho Gauli jowor above 
^e ghdts, and Lis descendant Bakbt Buland carried his arms south beyond 
Nagpfir, and made conquests and acquisitions both from Mandla and Ohdnd&. 


* affinity bctivccn tho Knrku ns spohen in Hoshnngabfid and Snntbdli is very great, 
Gspcciolly m tnG pronouns und nouns detioting fainilinr oliiccts* 
t Briggs’ Parishta, vol. iv. p. 287, Edition 1829. 
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The origin of this family, and the steps by which it rose to be a powerful 
dynasty, are lost in obscurity. It is known, however, that Bakht Buland visited 
Delhi in the time of Aurangzeb and turned Mohammadan, in order to obtain tho 
imperial protection, taking at the same time tho namo by which ho is known. 
His rule was an era of great improvement in tho country which he governed. He 
employed Mohammadans and Hindds of ability to introduce order .and regularity 
into his immediate domain ; industrious settlers wore attracted from all quarters •, 
and agriculture and manufactures made some progress, Bakht Buland usually 
remained in the districts above tho ghats, except when prosecuting his military 
expeditions. Towards the latter end of Aurangzeb’s reign he plundered in 
Berar, and extended his devastations over the districts held by the Moghals to 
the southward and westward of Ndgpdr. The Gond Hajds up to this time, it 
appears, paid a tribute to the Emperor of Dellii, and an ofiBcer resided at one 
of their hamlets for the purpose of collecting it on tlie part of the Eanjddr of 
Paundr, which was tho chief seat of the Musalmdn government east of tho 
"Wardhd. The next rdjd, Ohdnd Sultdn, resided principally in the country below 
the ghdts at Ndgpdr. On his death the government was usurped by an illegi- 
timate son of Bakht Buland, whom the Mardthd chief, Eaghoji, put to death, and 
replaced by two legitimate sons of Ohdnd Sultdn. When these two brothers, 
Burhdn Shdh and Alcbar Shdh, quarrelled, Eaghoji took the side of Burhdn Shdh, 
and after expelling Akbar Shdh with his adherents, the Mardthd leader gra- 
dually usm-ped the whole territory of the Gond prince whom ho had supported. 
About the middle of the last century the Gond rdjds’ sovereignty above the 
ghdts became virtually extinct. Tho eai’lier Mardthd princes are said to have 
managed tho country well, and to have improved it ; but Sir E, Jenkins records 
that when the districts above the ghdts came under British superintendence 
they had suffered much from the ruinous rack-renting which had been carried 
to its highest excess under Eaghoji II. It should be mentioned that tho 
mountainous parts of the country above’the ghdts had long been occupied by 
petty Gond or Kurkd chiefs, who were under feudal subjection, first to the Gond 
rdjds, and afterwards to the Mardthas. When A'pd Sdhib, the Ndgpdr rdjd, 
escaped in May 1819 from tho custody of a British escort, he made his escape 
to tho territories of. those chiefs, and was there joined by the Pindhari leader 
Chitd. A'pd and Chitd were well received and supported by the Gonds ; they 
ravaged the' neighbouring districts, and gave some trouble before nho leaders 
could be expelled and tho country pacified. When order had been permanently 
established, the British agents adopted tho policy of allowing the petty rfijds 
to retain their lands and rights as tributaries, and of making them responsible 
for the peaceful management of their estates. This system was entirely 
successful, and was still continued when the whole district finally lapsed to the 
British empire in 1854. In 1865 the jdgirs of Almod, Pagdrd, and Pachmarl 
in the Mahddeo hills were transferred from the Chhindwdrd to the Hoshangdbdd 
district. There remain with Chhindwdrd the jdgirddrs of Harai, Batkdgarh, and 
others. 


The district is now under tlie charge of a Deputy Commissioner and his 
,, assistants, whose head-quarters, fiscal and judi- 

imms a ion. station of Chhindwdrd. The sub- 

divisions of Chhindwdrd and Sausar are under tahsilddrs, who exercise petty 
judicial and revenue powers. Sausar lies below tho ghdts. The stations of tho 
district police are at ChhindAvdrd, Khamdrpdni, Bordehi, Pdndhurad, Sausar, 
Mohkher, Chdnd, Chaurai, and Amarwdrd. There are likewise outposts of police 
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at Singiiri, Bijogorf, Jilmbai, Bolpetli, Jhamili, Mohgaon, LodWkliera, Biclinj, 
Ghorfir, Edm.1koiiiI, RiijniJ, Amberd, Moi, and Saliu. 


Tbe revenue derived from land for the year 18G8-G9 amounts to 

Ea.2jl 0^729 j from dbkdri (excise on liquor anj 
drugs), Rs. 46,368 ; pdndhri and certificate taxo!, 
* Es. 5,412; stamps, Rs. 32,138 ; forests, Bs. lo,7G{. 


There are in the district four town schools ^ and twenty-seven village 
_ , , . schools, which aro periodically inspected by a 

f ucB ion. district official, and visited as opportunity offers 

by all the officers of the district. Education is, it is believed, beginning to 
make some impression upon the masses, and the movement is becoming more 
popular. The number of cbildren now voluntarily attending the go^ernmest 
schools is 1,312. 


The system of agricnlture is in no way peculiar to the district ; it is rnOo 
Agriculture, cattle, and ivUd of kind ; and chiefly owing to thoabsenceof 


animair system in the rotatioh of crops, and the noii. 

employment of manure, the produce is less tlian it 
should be. The crops depend entirely on the seasons, as, with the exception of 
the sugarcane, there is little cultivation aided by artificial imgation. The 
harvests are the kharif and rabf — the former gathered between September and, 
in some places, as late as February j the latter reaped from February up to tlio 
close of May, according as tbe season may be an early or late one. Tlic area 
under cereals is _ about 450,000 acres ; but this estimate is exclusive of tho 
jdgfrddris, wherein tho cultivation is very inconsiderable, and the population 
sparse. The cotton cultivation may he estimated at about 15,000 acres, and 
this crop is for tbe most part confined to tbe Sausar subdivision. Sugarcane 
again is ebiefly grown above tbe ghdts, whilst the wheat-producing country is 
mainly in the valley of tho Bench, and in the neighbourhood of Mohkher, Chaurai, 
and Khamdrpdnf ; tho pulses are grown generally near OhSnd ; and the oil-seeds 
aro nearly confined to tho high tablelands near the Pench and in tho IJnircth 
pargana. Tho cultivation of potatoes has been introduced for many years j 
indeed in tbe time of Mardtbd rule it was practised; and the tuber is uot only 
appreciated and readily eaten by tho natives, but its cultivation ’is steadily 
increasing. The produce is chiefly exported to Kamthi, but in every vilingo 
bdzdr it is to bo seen exposed for sale j it amounts annually to about 3,01)0 
maunds. Tho best breed of cattle is that produced in the pargana of IClinmitr- 
pilnl ; their colour is usually white, and they have all tho attributes of a pure 
race ; in size they are largo, with no great bulk of body, and more adai>tod for 
draught than for slaiightor purposes. The dewlap is unusually largo, and tlo 
cattle appear to ho allied closely to, if not identical irith, the puio Gujarfit breed. 
The breed is much esteemed in this part of the country for its tractahility, and 
stannohness in yoke; they aro hardy, and easily kept in condition, and are 
quite distinct from what arc called locally tho Gond cattle, which aro a niucli 
smaller breed, hut famons as being good milk-prodncing animals. The animals 
which are destructive to human life are the tiger, panther, and bear, occasion- 
ally tho hyojna ; thoro are in addition tlio bunting ebita, tbe wild dog, and tlio 
wolf, wbicli prey upon flocks and herds. Tho wild boar, and deer of all kinds. 


* a school at the station of Cliliindnari under suiicrintcmltncc of the Jlissionario 

of the Irec Chnicb of Scotland 
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including the sdmbar^ cbftal cause incessant damage to the crops. 

There are other wild animals, such as foxes, jackals, and Ijnxes, &c., which 
keep down so successfully the quantity of small game in the district that it is 
disproportionately scarce. But there are hares, partridges, and quails ; and in 
the cold season the district is visited by the migratory birds, such as snipe, 
wild-fowl, and the knlang, which latter disappear after the gathering of the 
rabl harvest. The bustard and florican are to be met with occasionally, but in 
no great numbers. In the Khamarpdnl jungles the bison is to be seen, ahd 
also in the hills forming part of the Sdtpura range. . 


There is only one so-called imperial road; it runs between Chhindwdra and 

Ndgpdr. All the other communications have been 
classed as local. The Ndgpiir road has made some 
progress towards establishing a permanent communication ; many bridges have 
recently been built, and the greater portion of the earthwork has been laid as 
far as Bamdkond. The descent into the low country by the Sildwdni ghdt has 
been rendered easy, and the road there has been remarkably well chosen. The 
greater number of the bridges on the ghdt have been constructed, but the line 
of road between Bdmdkona up to the limits of Chhindwdi'd district to the south 
is over a very difficult country — ^black cotton soil, crossed and cut up incessantly 
by ndlds or watercourses, with deep channels and muddy beds. The remain- 
ing roads in the district are only fair-weather ones, but at that season they are 
all quite practicable for wheeled conveyances, except towards Narsinghpdr. 
Nothing has been done yet to reduce the natai'al difficulties of the latter route, 
and consequently it is rarely attempted as a line of traffic by any but camels, 
pack-bullocks, or buffaloes. Dak bungalows (rest-houses) are kept up at 
Edmdkond and Chhindwdrd on the imperial line, at TJmreth and Bordehl on 
the Betdl road, and at Pdndhumd on the road between Betdl and Ndgptir. 
There are sardis at Edmdkond, Lodhikerd, Sausar, and Chhindwdrd. 

•The chief towns are Chhindwdrd, about seventy-six miles north of Ndgpiir; 
_ j . 1 Lodhikherd, on the same road about midway, 

owns an ra e. situated on the Jdm river ; Mohgdon, about ten 

miles direct west of Lodhikherd, which, under the Maratha rule, was always 
the head-quarters of the Zerghat (submontane) country ; Pdndhumd, on the 
direct route from Ndgpdr to Betdl ; and lastly Sausar, now the residence of the 
tahsilddr. Nearly all the houses are built of mud, and until very recently 
were thatched ; in this latter respect much reform is being worked by the sub- 
stitution of tiles for grass. The greater portion of the district trade is internal, 
but the surplus takes the direction of Ndgpdr, the Berdr country, and Bombay. 


CHHINDWA'EA' — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsll in the dis- 
trict of the same name, having an area of 2,167 square miles, with 1,479 villages, 
and a population of 201,354 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,14,375. 


CHHINDWATIA' — The head-quarters of the district of the same name. 
It is situated on the banks of the Bodri ndld, one of tho affluents of the Kolbird, 
which again falls into the river Pench, about seventy-six miles north of 
Ndgpdr. The site is on high ground, elevated 2,200 feet above the sea, 
and surrounded by ranges of low hills, the landscape being filled up midway 
by cultivated fields interspersed with groves of mango trees. The soil is 
excellent for a station, being composed of light gravelly red earth, which never 
remains long moist. The site of tho Buropoan station extends nearly two miles 
22 CFG 
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m loiifftli, mill in "'‘’I* K^nrrolly consiiIrri>a to l>o rcrj 

lioallliv, and is resorted to Ijy European viiitora from X/I;rpdr mid Kiimtlii during; 

■ tlio ho't’w'caflier'. A public fpirdeii is kept up by loeal fimiU, mid ii n frrcai 
atirnction. I’lin stipply of Avafer is plentiful ; but ino-t of iho Violls iii'^ido il;o 
(oivn contain brackisli or bad v.fttcr; tin* Iiei-t nro nearly all ontsido tlio to«n. 
A larifo innsonry tank is in emirse of construction, nnd will, v/ben finislied, b; a 
great 1)0011 to tlip penpb'. Tli'' conservatuiy tirran'reiiienls nve good, und tbs 
t<7«'n is clean and elieerfnl. Tho priwipal public buildingsaro ibedi-fnet eoart^ 
house, llio c"iniui«-)ioner’fi circuit lioU'C, tin jail, tbo tabsfl. and Iho ^po3it« 
buildings. The rlmritnblc institntioiis arc tbo cli'-nensary,,tlu* Tree Church 
Jlission nnilvo acliool, tho poorbonse, and tbe fan'll. The nuinbiT of inhabi- 
tants is S,185. 

CIIIIIMDWA'llA* — A small town on the rdinu nal.l in tbo Xnr-inErhpsr 
dislrict, twenty-three miles e.i ,t of Xan-itigbpiir. 'I'lie main nnd from .Talnipvir 
to Knrsiiigbptlr passes tbroiiob the town, and the (Ircat Indian I’cninsuh 
Hallway lias a station hero. The pupiilntion nmoiints to about IjoDf) ronh, ntni 
a large* eattlo lu.irltct i-, lii>!d bore wt'ckly. CbUimlwar.i was established hr 
Sir U*. Slccman about 1821 for tbo convenience of Imvcllcpr. through tla 
Narbada valley. 

CITiraiKnADA'NorlCONnK.V'— A femlatory chiefsliip ntbaclicd to the 
Riiipilr district,. sit anted totlm north of, nnd contigiinns to, Khair.igarh. It consbtt 
of three I filukas, separated from each other by the Oandai, Parporf, and Tlarl<a«piif 
zamindilrfs, nnd lying at llm foot of tin) Pfili'tokri hill, ’ilio area in the 
plains is not largo, but it is well cultivated nnd fertile. It cotnpri.se.s 101 villigf', 
nnd f ho chief pays a tribute of Hs. 1 1 ,000 per annum to ( lovernnicnt . The town 
in wlticlt ho ro.sidcs ishitmic.! ten miles north of Kbairagarh and forty-oight 
miles west by north ofHilfpiir, and contains .lOO houses, with 1,000 or 1,200 
inlinbitants. Tbo cliiVrs own liou-o is n .substantia! stone building, ftanding in 
a fortified square, nnd is in , strange contrast to tlio thatched mud huts ol ins 
people. IIo is a IlairigI, but belong.s to a sect among whom marriage ii 
permiltod. TJie grant was obt.iincd by his family in the reign of Mndhoji, r.j;a 
ofNilgpiir, in ,\.n. 17G0. 

CIIIIU'Hr — A chiefsliip in the norlli-cast of the llililsptlr district, rover- 
ing an area of 520 snuaro niile.s, ami containing 120 villages. The country 
a mixed tract of hill nnd plain, with a populaticn of 15,281 POtils,^at the rate 
of fortj--onc to tlio aqinaro mile. The extent of cultivation is 27,007 acres, and 
tlio cnltiirablo area is estimated at 48,038 acres. 'J’lio chief is a member of tlio 
Knnwnr cfiste. 

CIinUTtr — llio hoad-quarlcp.s of n ebiefsbip of the same name, in tlio 
Biliispitr district. It is a small town, situ.atcdnt tbe foot of llio Vindliynu range, 
soutliof Uprorfi, cast of Kcndsl, and about lliirty-livo mile.s north-east of 
Biltisplir. Tho cliiePs residence is a mere mud stni'ctnro with tliatcberl roofs, 
and thoro nro no indications llmt Ins ancestors wore in a inoro iloiirisliing condi- 
tion than lumsolf. 

CniCHGAIin (CnEEZGUEIT) — An extensive but poor o.stato situated near 
tho soulh-o.aslom bordor.s of llio Blianduna district, on the road lending from 
Siingai’hijby Iho Nawogaon lake, to the Chanda district. Tho area is 237 eqnnro 
tailos, of which twenty-ono nnd a Imlf square miles nro cultivated; .tho rest con- 
sists of ^cnltiirablo waste, nnd barren hill and foro.st lands. Tlio population, 
numbering 8,871 souls, is vory small compared with tho onomions area of tlii.s 
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estate, and consists chiefly of Gonds, Godris, and ITalbas. The forests abound in 
valuable timber^ and there is a good deal of fine young teak •rt'ell cared for. Tho 
two chief villages are Chichgarh and Palanddi’, each of which possesses an indi- 
genous school ; besides which there is a government police post at Chichgarh. 
One of the main district roads passes through this chiefship by a formidable pass 
near Chichgarh, more than three miles in length, and bordered by dense bamboo 
jimgle. At the foot of this pass the chief has dug a well and built a sardf for 
the convenience of travellers. The holding is beneved to bo a very old one, 
and the chief is a Halbd by caste. 

CHICHLr — A largo village in tho NarsinghptSr district, only noticeable as 
giving its name to a taluka which has been held for many generations by a 
familj' of Baj-Gonds, whoso hereditary representative still resides here. The 
estate comprises thirty-nine villages, and lies in the main to the south of 
Gddarwdrd, on the left bank of tho Chltd-Bewd, extending down to tho hills. 
"When Amir Khdu invaded this country in 1809, Bdjd Sangram Singh ofChiohli 
stood manfully by the defeated representative of the Nagpdr government, and 
distinguished himself in a skirmish whereby the Pindhdrls received a decided 
check. Brass vessels are largely manufactured here. 

CHICHOLI ' — A small agricultural village in the Chhindwdra district, on 
the main road from Betiil to Ndgpdr, and forty-four miles south of Chhindwdrd. 
Here is a wonderfully-spreading bargat or banian tree, with a large baolf 
underneath it. The tree covers several acres of land, and it is said that 500 horses 
can be picketed underneath it. A fakir receives a small allowance from 
Government to keep the place in proper order. 

CHI CHOLI' — A large village in the Betdl district, lying twenty miles to 
the west of Badndr, on the "Wardhd road. It has a population of 1,770 souls. 
There are a police-station and a government school here. 

CHIKHLI'— An estate in tho Bhanddra distriet, which, though ranking as a 
zaminddri or chiefship, eonsists of two villages only. The pre.«ent liolder is 
a Halbd by easte. Chikhli is situated to the south of tho Great Eastern Boad, 
about nine miles south-east of Shkoli. 

CHDIU'E — Tho northern pargana of the "Warord tahsil of tho Ch.'inda 
district, bounded on the north by tho H&gpdr district, on the east by the Brah- 
mapuri and Garhbori parganas, on the south by the Garhbori and Blidndak 
pnrganas, and on the west by the Bhdndak and Warord parganas and the Wardhd 
district. It contains an area of about 41G square miles, and has 158 villages. 
It is hilly along the east and south, and branches of tho Andhdri and tho Virai 
intersect it from north to south. flTio southern half is largely covered with 
forest, which also extends along tho west and east. The .soil is principally red, 
sandy, or yellow, with considerable stretches of black loam. Bice, sugarcane, 
oil-seeds, wheat, cotton, gram, and jawdri are largely grown ; and there are many 
fine tanks, chiefly under the eastern hills. MardthI is the prevailing language. 
Tho principal towns are Chimdr, Herf, and Bhisi, and midway between them is 
the village of Jdmbulghdtd, where the largest weekly market in tho district 
assembles. 

CHIMU'B — A town in the Chdndd district, situated on a branch of the 
Andhdri, forty-eight miles north of Chdndd. It is the fourth town in commercial 
rank in the district, and contains 1,000 houses, tho population being I^lardthds, 
with a sprinkling of Telinga traders and artisans. The mcnufactnrcs are fine 
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and coarse cotton-clotlis^ chiefly the former, TTWch have a local reputation 
for peculiar durability, also carts, both for trarolling purposes and for carringo 
of goods. The principal trado is in cotton, grain, cotton>cloths, sugar and 
gur, oil-soods, and carts j and a largo portion of the sales aro effected at tlio 
annual fair which is held in January. There aro some fino groves in tlio 
vicinity of the town, and it possesses several temples worth visiting. There nro 
also hero a town school for boys, a girls’ school, a police station-house, and a 
district post-office. A handsome place has boon nearly completed on the raised 
area of tho old fort j and hero, facing the river, stands the town school-houso. 
East of Chimdr commonces a range of hills, which runs duo south ns far as 
jyioharK, and is twenty miles long by six broad. Both slopes and summits are 
covered with thick forest, and tho range forms a striking feature in tho scenery . 
of the sun'ounding parganas. In a basin in tho south-west is tho Tdrobii laho, 
and all along tho loot of tho hills run numerous springs, which never fail. 

OHINTALNATl — Azaminddrf orchiefship of Bastar, with an area of 480 
square miles, and 100 villages. Tho zaminddr resides at Jigargunda. Tho 
estate has some fair teak forests, tho timber from which is exported by the 
Ohintdlong — a small sti'oam flowing into tho Tiil river. Tho population con- 
sists of Telingas, Kofs, and Marius. Ghintalndr, one of tho principal villages 
in the zamlnddrl, is situated 105 miles south-east of Sironchd. 

OHTTA' REWA'or SI'TA'E.EITA' — An affluent of tho Shakar. It liscsin 
tho Chhindwdra district and joins tho Shakar, after a course of some fifty miles 
or more, about a milo above tho railway bridge at Ptitlon in tho ifarsinglipdr 
district. Tho coal, now worked by tho Narbadd Mining Company, crops outin 
tho gorgo through which this rivor leavos the Sdtpnrd tableland. 

OHULBAjST — A river in tho south-east part of tho Bhandnra district, which, 
rising in tho hills about twenty miles south of A'mgdon, and passing near 
Sdngarhi, joins tho Waingangd at a village called A'ull. 

D / 

DA'BHA' — A. town in tho Chdndu district, situated forty miles south-east 
of Ghandd, and containing 416 houses. It is built on both banks of abroad and 
shallow tribntaiy of the Wardha, and is surrounded by numerous groves. Tho 
manufactures are tasar silk, handkerchiefs, and coloured cloths, and tho place 
is noted for the production of neat silver •snuff-boxes. It formerly turned out 
handsome woollen rugs, but this industry has died out. There is a small trade, 
principally in cotton-oloths, groceries, and salt. The population is almost wholly 
Telinga. Until a recent period D^bhfi was subject to constant raids by the wild 
tribes on the other side of tho Wardha, find to this day tho shopkeepers do not 
expose their goods for sale. The town possesses a government school for hoys, 
a girls’ school, a police station-house, and a district post-office, and an assistant 
patrol of customs is stationed here. • 

DABWATIA ' — K village in the Jabalpdr district, twenty miles to tho north- 
east of Jabalpdr. Coal is found hero.' 

DALLI' — An estate in the Bhandnra district, composed of seventeen villages, 
situated on the Great Eastern Hoad, about midway between S&kolf and tho 
eastern borders of tho district. Tho area is 33,506 acres, or nearly fifty-three 
square miles, of which five and a half only aro under cultivation. The population 
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amounts to 2^331 souls. Tho • holding’ is an anciout one, and has always been 
included in tho list of chiefshipa. The present holder is a Gond, and the 
population mostly belongs to this class. There aro no villages of any size, ond 
the cultivation is very rude. The Mundipdr pass, on the Great Eastern Eoad, 
falls within the limits of this estate ; and the hills adjoining furnish an abundant 
supply of bamboos. 
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A district lying'between 22® 10' and 23° 30' of north latitude, and 79° 5' 
„ , , . and 80“ of east longitude. It is situated on tho 

cner.i i esenp ton. tableland of the Vindliyan range of hills, and in its 

extreme length measures about ninety miles north to south, ^vith an average 
breadth from east to west of some fifty miles, being broadest about the centre, 
and narrowest towards the southern extremity. The total area is 2,457 
square miles, and tho population 262,641 souls, giving an average of 107 
souls to the square mile. To tho north Damoh is bounded by the native 
states of Fannii and Chhatrapiir in Bundelkhand, to the south by the districts of 
NarsinghpCir and Jabalpdr, to tho west partly by tho Pannii state and partly 
by the S4gar district, and to the east by the Jabalpfir district and Pannfi. The 
general contour is iiTegular, and in some parts not well defined ; there is no 
well-defined natural boundary to tho north, but hero the tablelond on which the 
district is situated ends, and an abrupt dip in tho surface occurs, beyond which 
lie tho plains of Bundelkhand, visible for many miles. The southern boiindiiry, 
however, is well defined by a high hill range lying west and east, effectually 
separating the Damoh from tho Narsinghpfir and Jabalpdr districts. In the cast 
again tho boundary line is not definite or regular throughout, as portions of the 
Jabalpdr district and tho Panna state in several places run quite into the Damoh 
boundary. Tho western limit is somewhat better marked, as in the lower half 
there aro tho small hills which hem in the Pitihra raja's jdgir in Sugar j then 
there is tho Bids river for a fow miles, and lastly the low broad-backed Vindhya- 
chal hills for the upper half. For fiscal and administrative purposes the district is 
divided into tho two tahslls or subdivisions of Damoh and Hattd, each of which 
is again subdivided into parganas. In the former arc included tho parganas 
of Damoh, Narsinghgarh, Patharid, Tejgarh, and Mdngarh, and in the latter 
those of Hattd, Batiagarh, Paterd, Marid-Doh, and Kontd or Kumhdrl. A 
larger number of parganas wore recognised before, but several have been 
abolished since the recent settlement commenced. 

• Generally speaking tho southern and eastern portions of the district aro 
, . hilly and wooded, while the rest of it consists of 

I ® rivers. open plains of varjang degrees of fertility, inter- 

spersed with detached hills and low ranges, the richest tracts lying in tho centre. 
To tho former class belong the parganas of Tejgarh, Mdngarh, and Kontd, and 
to tho latter those of Damoh, Patharid, Batidgarh, Narsinghgarh, Hattd, Paterd, 


* This article is taken mainly from the Settlement Report by Mr. A. M. Russell. 
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and Marili-Doli. TJio riTCr-systom is most coraplclc. Tho tvro principil 
streams — the Sunitr and the ]jni™d— traverse tlio entire length of the district 
from south to norths xccciviiig in their progress tho wators of the Bids, Kopri, 
Gurayyd, and other minor streams. At tho extreme northern boundary tho 
Sundr takes a bend eastwards and joins tho Bairmii, which, emerging from tho 
district, is met a Httlo further on hy tho Ken of Bundclkhnnd, and the united 
streams then Uow' into tho Jautnfu There are, besides, three principal and swctal 
minor streams in the district. The names of the former, in tho order of their 
importance, aro tho Bids, the Gurayyd, and tho ICopra. They all tako their riso 
beyond the limits of the district and flow northwards, the fall of tho country 
being in tliat direction. Among tho minor streams may bo mentioned the Sqni# 
Mdngarh, tho Bakrdi, and tho Bink in Batidgarh, tho Bdrdnct in Maria-Doh, 
and tho Ssijli in Patharid, besides several others of lessor noto. Ifono of the 
streams aro utilised for irrigation to any extent, allliough well situated for tho 
purpose in many places. The hills oftho district Jnay ho described in a few words'. 
To tho south there are tho ofislioots of tho Viudhyan range, which, however, 
aro not rcmarkablo hero for height or scenery. Tho Bhdmcr range of hills lira 
along tho eastern boundary for some distance, and attain ton considerable height 
in several places. The Vmdhydchal hills rim along tho western boundary for 
a considcrahlo distance, and in several places open out into broad plains of 
tableland, thickly wooded with low jungle. Towards the north-east of tho 
Damoh pargana riso tho Bhondld hills — a low range, which follows an easterly , 
course until it is lost in tho offshoots of tho Blidiirer range. Those hilb 
generally consist of the coarso sandstone of tho Yiudhynn scries, hut to the 
w’est of tho district tho overlying trap of tho Sdgar plateau is mot with. 


Tho district does not at present possess any metalled roads; consequently 

Hoads and communications. f nvcyanccs ccaso to run between Joh 

and October, owing to the prevailing nature ot 

«««« a.a. ' mm- m * -m . m ^ mm . mm A 


Damoh, runs some forty miles in tho district, out of a total length of one hundred 
and ten miles. It is partly bridged, except tho larger streams, which, however, 
are all fordablo during tho open season, when much traffic passes this way. The 
lino next in importance connects Sigar with Jokdf on tho Mirzdprir road, and 
traverses some thirty miles of tho Damoh district, commencing from the town 
of Damoh itself. This route is considerably shorter for tho Mirzupiir and Sdgar 
traffic than that via Jabalpiir, and it should become an important railway 
feeder. The only other lino deserving separate notice is tho road from 
Damoh towards N6god via .Hattii, tho largest town in tho district. By this 
route all foreign goods from hlirzitpiir and the Upper Provinces .are imported, 
and tho surplus cotton produce of tho district is exported. Tho rest of the 
communications aro simply tracks. Tho most frequented aro two lines 
leading into Bundelkhand from the north-ivest and north-east of the 
district, by which a large number of Banjdvds carrying grain, and other traders, 
who employ pack-bullooks, travel during eight months of the year. Another 
the same kind extends southwards, traversing tho entire lengtli of the 
wooded pargana of Tejgavh, and runs dovvn to the Narbada valley. By this 
route a great deal of grain finds its way into Bundelkhand. The only other 
uno wmeh may be mentioned is a direct road fi’om Bchli in Sdgar to Pdtan in 
abalpur, which is a much shorter route than that via D.amoh, but it is very 
little used, owring to the wild nature of .the country. 
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Tlio principal towns in tlie clistriot are DatnoL, Hattd, and Hindorid. 

Principal tonus. N^'singligarh, Patharia, 

^ Paterd, and iland-Doh. Of these Hattd is the 

richest, and contains the wealthiest population : it is in fact the emporium of the 
district for all foreign goods. Hindorid and Paterd are manufacturing towns in 
brass and metals. Marid-Doh is noted for its cloth and woollen manufactures, • 
and Patharid and Harsinghgarh for wealthy grain-dealers. 


Two, or more properly speaking three, annual fairs are held, viz. ono nt 

Kundalpdr and two at Bdndakpdr, with an 
. ' interval of ono month between them. They all 

have their origin from religious gatherings, but have now in course of time 
commenced to attract large numbers of visitors and traders from all parts of tho 
country, and occupy a respectable place among the important fairs of tho 
Narbadd country. The fairs at Bdndakpdr are held in tho latter end of Januaiy 
and February, at tho Basantpanchmi and Sivardtri festivals respectively, when 
thousands of devotees, both men aud women, visit the place for the purpose of 
pouring Ganges or Narbadd water on the imago of Jdgeswar Mahddeva, in 
fulfilment of vows made for wishes gi-atified or favours solicited. Offerings are 
made on these occasions to the idol, amounting to nearly Rs. 12,000 in the year, 
three-fourths of which are claimed by the proprietor of the temple, and one-fourth 
by the priests. The local legend with regard to the origin of this temple is 
that the father of Ndgojf Balldl, a respectable Mardthd pandit of Damoh, in 
A.D. 1 781 dreamed a dream that at a certain spot in the village of Bdndakpdr 
lay buried under tho earth an image of Jdgeswar Mahddeva, and that if 
ho built a suitable temple over the spot indicated, the image would make its 
appearance. On the strength of this dream the pandit built the temple, and in 
course of time, it is asserted, the image developed itself without the help of man ; 
hence its great fame in the surrounding country. The share of the offerings 
appropriated by the proprietor of the templo is said to be expended on 
religious objects. Tho Kundalpdr fair commences with an annual gathering 
of Ains, immediately after the Holf festival. A Jain temple had been erected 
there by the Ponwdr Banids, and all of -that sect in the neighbourhood used 
to visit the place for tho purpose of worshipping their idol (Nemindth or 
Pdrsvandth), and for settling all caste disputes. These disputes used frequently 
to be settled by the imposition of fines on the delinquents, and the sums thus 
realised were thrown into a fund for the repairs of tho temple, and for embel- 
lishing its vicinity with tanks, ggoves, &c. In this manner, and from special 
endowments, the number of Jain temples has greatly increased, and they now 
attract a large concourse of people, of which traders in the surrounding coimtry 
take advantage. 


The import trade on the north-east fi-ontier is considerable. It consists of 
, European and country-made piece-goods, betel, 

, cocoanuts, hardware, tobacco, spices, rum, salt, 

sugar from Mirzdpdr and the north-west. Tho imports in transit through tho 
district may be valued at thirteen lakhs of rupees. A great proportion of these 
is sent to Sdgar and Bhopdl, and merely passes through Damoh. Salt is brought 
by the Banjdrds in largo quantities from the Edjputdnd salt lakes via Sdgar, to 
supply the markets of Bundelkhand. The value of the salt annually carried 
throuo’h the Damoh district has been estimated at three Idkhs of rupees. Tho 
exports consist of wheat, gram, rice, hides, ghee, cotton, and coarse cloths. 
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TLe climate is on tlio whole salubrious. Cholera, as in other parts of tta 
country, sometimes does sweep over the district, 
Climate, temperatnre, and guinll-pos carries off a number of childrsa 

annually, fevers too arc prevalent obont tlis 
conclusion of the monsoons, bnt not to so groat an extent as in the adjoinhig 
district of Jabalprir. But a decrease in small-pox coses and in fevers may dowIb 
confidently looked forward to — ^in tho ono from tho introduction of vaccinatioa 
operations, and in tho other from an improved system of conservancy, wlicli is 
gradually being extended oven to vrillages in the interior, which formerly nsedto 
be choked up with filth and manure. The disease most common to the district, 
however, is tho guinea- worm. This was supposed to be ongondored from tlis 
unwholesome water of tho tanks in and around Damoh, but ns people iu tk 
interior of the district arc as subject to it ns the inhabitants of Damoh itself, . 
tho hypothesis must bo incorrect. Europeans aro seldom or never attacked bj 
it; and it generally breaks out at tho commencement of tho rainy season. TLe 
first attack is severe, bnt with careful treatment the patient generally rccovcis 
in a couple of months. The temperature is lower than in the Narbadd volley 
districts generally, and tbe hot winds are milder and of shorter dnration tbai 
in Upper India. Tho nights especially are cool throughout tho year. In tk 
winter it generally rains, and then the weather becomes really cold; heavy 
frosts too sometimes ocenr. The atmosphere is not nearly so damp in the tain; 
season ns at Jabalpdr or Sdgar. The following tables give tho aveimgo tempera- 
ture and rainfall for three years : — 


TBU]>snA.Tvnc. — In tho shade. 

Maximum 105° 

Minimum 00° 

Medium 75‘o0° 


RmspAll— A verage of three years. 

During 1865 55‘7 inches. 

„ 1866 37*8 „ 

„ 1867 45 o „ 


Exposed to the San’i pays at 4 p.in. • 

Highest 13(f* 

Average 115° to 120° 

The early history of an isolated and unimportant district like Damoh is 
History. necessarily involved in a good deal of obscurity, 

especially as no remarkable events would appWT 
to havo occurred witbin tho district limits, or in its immediate vicinity, to 
connect it in any way with the general history of tho country. The only sources 
from which information can now bo drawn are local inquiries based on popular 
tradition, and such fragments of doenments ns our predecessors — who enjoyed 
greater facilities of acquiring historical facts — ^mny have left us. In the latter 
respect, however, Damoh is particularly unfortunate, having lost all its earlier 
records daring the mutinies of 1857. According to the nniv'orsally accepted 
tradition, tbe first known government in these parts was that of tbe Chandel 
Bdipnfcs, commonly called the “Ohandelf Edj,” whose seat of government was 
at Mahobd in Bnndelkhand, with a local governor stationed at Balihri in Jabalpdr, 
to whom the territory now comprised in the Sdgar and Damoh districts was 
subordinate. The Chandel rule is supposed to have terminated about tbe end 
^ the eleventh century, but Durgdvati, the queen of Sangrdm Sd, one of .the 
Gond rdjds of Garhii Mandla, who reigned in the sixteenth century, is said to 
have been the daughter of a Chandel prince.- 
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The only monuments loft by the Chandelis are some temples known as 
“ marhsj” which are attributed to them, but they aio entirely devoid of inscrip- 
tions. 

After the decadence of the Chandels the countiy seems to have fallen 
Gond rule various hands at different times, but the most 

definite of the local traditions point to a period 
of Gond supremacy exercised from Khatold in Bundelkhand, the seat of a long- 
since extinct Gond piincipahty, and subsequently, as regards the southern 
portions of the district, fiom Chaurdgarh m the Narbadd valley, one of the 
capitals of the Mandla dynasty. The Khatold principality is bolieved to have 
been subverted at the beginning of the sixteenth century by the notorious 
Buudold chief, Rdjd Barsmghdeva of Oichhd, who established the head-quaiteis 
of his new conquests at Dhdmoni in Sdgar. 

The Mohammadan power had made itself felt in the district from a very 
,, , , , early period. The first indication of it is in a 

i'eisian mscnptioniormerly affixed to the principal 
gateway of the town of Damoh, which purports to have been put up during 
the reign of Ghiyds-ud-dfn, and bears the date Hijra 775 (A.n. 1373.) The 
actual occupation of the district by the Mohammadans did not take place 
till some two centuries later, and seems to have been accomplished without 
much opposition, except at Narsmghgarh, where the Gonds made a show of 
lesistance to Shdh Taiyab, the commander of the imperial foices. During the 
Mohammadan occupation, Damoh, Narsmghgarh {the name of which was changed 
by them to Nasratgarh), and Lakhroni were their principal centres of authority, 
iind evidences of tlieir presence are still to be found there in the rums of forts, 
tombs, and mosques. The Mohammadan element in the population is now 
very lusigmficant both in numbeis and m position, and though the Kdzis of 
Narsmghgarh claim descent from Shah Taiyab, they have fallen so low that they 
are glad to take occupation as messengeis and pioc'css-sorvers. 

When the Moghal empuo began to crumble before the using Mai/ithd 
Bundela rule power, the Mohammadan hold over such an out- 

lying dependency as this natm-ally weakened, and 
Ghhatiasal, the powerful raja of Panna, took the opportunity to overiun S.igar 
and Damoh, and to add them to his teriitoiy, though ho does not seem to 
havo ever established his autliority over the Gonds and othor wild tribes of 
the south and east of the Damoh district. In his time was built the fort of 
Hattd, now in i urns In the year a n. 1 733 Kdjd Chhatrasdl's possessions being 
threatened by an invasion from the noith by the Nawfib of Farukhdbdd, he 
had to solicit assistance fioin Bdji Bao Peshwd. This assistance was rendered in 
good time, and the invader was repulsed. To mark his sense of gi’atitude Rdid 
Ghhatrasal coded a third of liis possessions to the Peshw.i. This memorable 
cession was called the Tohrd, all the teriitory hold by Rajd Ghhatrasal being 
divided into thieo equal paits, one for e.ich of his two sons Hirdo Shah and 
Jagat Ra], and one for Bajf Rdo Peshwd, whom also ho formally adopted. By 
this division the districts of Sagar and J.ilaun, and part of Damoh, fell to the 
share of Baji Rdo Peshwd ; Shdhgaih, G.vrhd Kotd, and part of Damoh to that 
ot Hirdo Shdh j Gharkhdrf, Bijdwar, Jotpdi- and part of Damoh to that of Jagat 
Edj. The Mardthds subsequently wrested tho who^e of Damoh fiom the Bundelds. 
It was some time, how over, beloro the petty chiefs and lelatives who held tho 


* Gnnt DiiTs History of the Maiathds Indi.in Repimt, lol i. p 370 
23 CPG 
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different porganas during Riyii Ohliatrasili’s reigii could be induced to vacate nuj 
hand them over to tho Peshwil’s officials, and some had to bo ejected by forco. 

Damoh then became subordinate to tho governors at SiSgar, tlio first of 
, , vvliom Tvns Govind Pandit, who was killed near 

Jliusnia rule. Piiaipat in A.D. 17G0*, when his son Bfildjf jsnt. 

ceodod, and ho in liis turn was succeeded by bis son EagbunilthRdo, alias A'^ 
Slihib, in a.d. 1800. After his death in 1802 his widow Bukmd Bdi condneted 
the government until the cession of these territories to tho British Government 
in 1817-18. During the Mardthd rule tho district was administered by tvo 
principal and seven subordinato dmils or mdmlatddrs. Tho , former were 
stationed at Damoh and Hattd, and the latter at Narsinghgarh, Patharid, Patera 
Batidgarh, Tejgarh, Jdjhdr, and Kontd; and there were as many parganasin 
the district. The dmils were all Mardthd pandits, and to each was attached a 
farnavis or accountant of tho saino class, also a kdyath Icdndngo, wlio kept 
the fiscal accounts in Hindi. The authority of tho dmils was supported by a 
military garrison amounting in all to somo 1,600 infantry, dOO cavalry, and 
10 guns; bat of course tbo full complement was seldom maintained, althoagh 
regularly chai’ged for in tho annual accounts submitted to Sdgar. For the 
administration of civil and criminal justice no regularly salaried agency was kept 
up. There were, however; several officials styled “chandharis” who assisted the 
governors in " dand mdmild that is to say in regulating the amount of foe 
to bo divided, and ‘then negotiating for its realisation. These men were paid by 
fees on the amount thus realised. Tho only punishments recogmsed by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure wore (1) fines for the wealthy, (2) banishme'nt and 
confiscation of household property for tlio middle classes,' and (3) hanishaent 
for tho poorer classes. Cml suits u'ero neither brought for hearing nor enter- 
tained. The revenue system of the Martlthfis was to keep as many 'villages as 
possible under government pianngomcut, collecting direct from tho oultivatois. 
Leases or ijdras were, however, frequently given for short terms from one tc 
three years. Tlie terms on which these leases were given left but a ve:^' small 
margin of profits to tho lessees, seldom more than one-tentb of the rental assets, 
and very often the demand exceeded the cstimAted assets of tho village. The 
profits left to village lessees were called “ dupsV’ which would appear to ho 'a 
contraction of the words do-biswi, and if so would have amounted to two hiswiis 
in the hfglid of twenty hiswds. Thus one-tenth of the whole income constituted 
the le.sseo’s profits, and nine-tqnths were appropriated by the state. .Village 
lessees, however, had the option of making what they could ont of tho cnl- 
tivators, who had no r3dreas at all, as cultivating rights were not recognised. 
Another method of realising the revenue was to tell off a certain number of 
troops in arrears of pay to recover the amount of their wages 'from kbiilsa 
villages, or from village lessees, in the best manner they could. Tho revenue 
instalments were so regulated that unrealisable ari'ears of revenue were unknown 
in the Mardthd accounts. The plan adopted was to fix all the payments, of 
which there were three— and hence tho term " tihdi for revenue instalments in 
this district — before the spring harvest came on, so that if any of them wore not 
made good at the appointed time, there wero the standing crops which could 
at once be seised. Thus tho first instalment was taken in"Srdwan'” or July; 
Me second in “ Kdrtik” or October, and tho third in “ Phdlgun ” or February. 
.Under such a system of revenue administiation landed property quite lost its 

♦ Grant DiiflPs History of the Mardthns, Inilinn Reprint, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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value, tLe people ■u’ero demoralised, and tlie cultivating classes reduced to a 
hopeless state of poverty. 

Half a century of British administration has now brought about a very 
different state of things. Although our earlier settlements followed too closely 
the native models, and for long depressed the agricultural classes, the district 
now enjoys a light assessment and tixed tenures, the result of which is nh-eudy 
evident in the spread of cultivation and the very high market value of land.* 


” The mass of the population, which amounts to 262,041 souls, at an average 
p , . rate of only 107 to the square mile, is Hindi!, 

opu ion. ilohammadan element, composed mainly of 

the lower orders, such ns cotton-carders, weavers, and the like, is barely equal to 
three per cent of the whole. There are upwards of sixty different castes or 
sects of Hindus ; but the classes which prevail most among tho agricultural 
population of the Narbadii valley — such, for instance, as tho Unjar, tho Jilt, the ' 
Kdonra, tho Kirdr — are hardly represented in Damoh. Tho Kurmfs arc the 
most numerous caste. Then follow tho Lodhfs, Chamurs, Gonds, Brdhmans, 
Ahfrs, &c. 


They may bo roughly classified thus — 

Kurmfs 

Lodhfs 

Chamdrs 

Gonds 

Brahmans 

Alifrs 

Banids 

Bdjputs 


34,907 

31,980 

28,401 

26,724 

23,666 

15,281 

9,783 

9,187 


179,929 souls. 

Other castes 82,712 „ 


Total 262,641 „ 

Some of tho castes inhabiting tho district arc indigenous, and some have 
immigrated in largo bodies from Bundclkhaud and tho upper provinces at 
remote periods. Thus tho Lodhfs aro from Bundelkhand, and havo now been 
established hero for nearly three centuries. Tho principal tdlukaddrs and 
landlioldcrs are of the Lodhf casto, tho Mchdela subdivision predominating 
over .all others. The Kurmfs too aro foreigners, having immigrated here from 
the Dodb about two and a half centuries ago. Then there aro tho aboriginal 
Gonds find the Ahfrs, who, whatever their origin, appear to have quite lost their 
nationality and even the peculiar patois, which mauy castes in tho Narbadd 
valley have retained almost unaltered, particularly tho Kirdrs, who to this day 
speak tho broad sort of Eindustdnf peculiar to the Farukhdbdd people. 

Tho best agriculturists aro decidedly tho Kurmfs, but they seldom occupy 
tho wilder portions of the district, and aro found mostly in lich black-soil tracts. 
It is a common saying that no Kurmf can exist where ho is unable to raise, rabf 
crops. They aro a most peaceable sot of men, and have always boon remarkable 
for their loyalty to tho ruling power. They are very tenacious of their 
ancestral holdings, and seldom alienate rights in land unless under tho greatest 


* Some villnges sold lately by auction realised more than thirty years’ purchase. 
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pressure of cii’cnmstanoes. A Karml is mroly known to follow any otlior 
profession but that of agriculture, whotlicr ns cultivator or farmer; anti tlie real 
secret of their unfailing success in agricultural pursnits genornlly does not 
appear to lie so much in tlicir reputed superior skill, as in the fact of the womon 
as well as men engaging cquallj' in field tvork, while the women of several olicr 
agricultural classes are precluded, from prejudice or custom, from assisting the 
male population in their ‘labours. Scarcely inferior to the Knrmis as agri- 
culturists are tho Lodhls, who, however, aro the opposite of the former innataia! 
temperament, being turbulent, I'evengeful, aud ever readj' to join in any dist«A. 
auce. Th(^ make good soldiers, and aro genertilly excellent sportsmen. Both 
among Kurmis and Lodhis there is no distinction between a mistress and nifc, 
provided alanys that tho former is of tho same caste as tho husband, or hotter 
still tho widow of an older brother or cousin, however far removed. Tlie chil- 
dren born from such connexions are on an equal footing ns. regards inheritance, 
of property, whether personal, real, or ancestral, with those bom from regiilatk 
married wires. Larg;o numbers of the Gonds and Abirs too arc agricnUiiride. 
They aro tbo only tribes which inhabit the wooded and billy portions of the 
dish’ict, and are generally poor, of unsettled habits, and indifferent agrical- 
turists. In the plains they aro principally employed as farm servants. 

Among village proprietors, as among cultivators and tlto population gene- 
rally, Lodbls occupy the fii'st place, holding as they do 316 villages out of 1,228, 
or moro than a fourth j tho Kurmfs como next in order, and hold 154 villages, 
or fully an eighth; then tho Brdhmans, who hold 14 5; then Banifls, who 
hold 116 j and Gonds, who hold 75. Mnsolmfins hold 71 vilinges; but of this 
niunber 63 are in tho possession of ono family, to whom a wliolo tdluka was 
awaked in proprietapr right as a reward for loyal services rendered during tho 
mutinies. The remaining 351 aro held by various castes. 

^ The Lodhfs abound in tbo pnrganas of Tejgnrh, Damob, Mfingarh, 
Batidgarh, and Kumbdri;^ Kurmfs in KarsinghgarhjDamoh, Hattd, Batidgarli, 
and FatehpiSr j Brdbmane in Hattd, Damoh, and Karsinghgnrh : Gonds in Tejgarh 
andKatebplir. 

The district staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant or 
Administaation. Extra-Assistant Commissioner, a Civil Medical 
Officer, and a District Superintendent of Police at 
bend-quartere, with Tahsflddrs or Sub-Collectors e.vercising judicial powers at 
Bamoh and Hattd. The police number 410 of all ranks; they have -station- 
^uses at Damoh, Hattd, Mariddoh, Batidgarh, Patharia, Tejgarh, Jaberd, and 
Kumbdrf, besides eighteen outposts. 


The revenuo.of the district for 1868-69 was-:- 


Land revenue 

Es 

2,56,547 
4,997 
24 575 

Excuse 

Stamp duties 


Forests 



Assessed taxes 


8,218 

5,110 

5,110 

1,277 

3,18,720 

Educatioual cess 


Boad cess 


Postal cess 



Total Bs. 
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T)A^IOH — 'J'lic Koullioni rovonuo subcliviBion oi’ inlisil in Ilia tliatricfc of 
tlio same nmno, liaving an nron of 1,787 sqiinro miles, with 7{(8 villngos,nu<l a 
pojmlttt ion of 1(58,013 according to (he census of 18GG. The land revenno for 
(ho year 1SG9-70 is Es. ],-J3,301. 

DAJrOIT — ^Tlio hoad-qnnrtors of the district of the same nnino. Hero reside 
(he Deputy Commissioner and his staff. Tho town contains 1,908 houses and 
a jiopulnlion of 8,oG3 souls. Near it aro some bluff hills which rndiato tho heat 
in the hot weather, and tend to inoreaso the temperature. In spite of the fine 
tank called the Pliiitora 'JYd, (hero is a difficulty in obtaining good Avatcr. The 
sandstone on which Dnnioh is built is of so porous a character that it docs not 
easily retain Av.aTer, and there arc but few wells. Afost of tho old Hindi! temples 
here were destroyed b}' the Arohanimadans, .and their materials ivcro n.sed 
to construct a fori, which in its turn has been destroyed, so that few buildings 
of interest remain. The inhabitants arc mostly Lodlifs, Kiirmfs, and Brdhmans, 
but there aro also some Arohannnndans. Dauioh is situated on tho highroad 
between Sllgnr and .Inbalpiir, and between Sflgar and Allaliab.ld riti JokiSf. 
It is ‘lo miles east of Sfigar, Ht) north-west of Jabalpiir, and 77.'5 miles from 
Calcutta via Allahubftd. 

DA'NGUETjI' — A small estate on tho loft hank of tho Wningnngd in the 
north of (he Hhanddrn district, ivhich ranks ns a znmfndttrf or chiefship. Tho 
total area is only 1,905 acres, of which two-thirds are under cultivation. There 
is only one village on tho estate. A very largo quantity of tho cnstoi'“oil plant 
is gi'omi hero. The chief is a Eiijput. 

DANTI WA'EA' — ^'Tho chief village of a subdivision of tho same name in 
tho Bnstnr state. It derii'os its imjjortnnce frotn a celebrated temple to " Dantos- 
Avarl ” or Kdlf, tho household goddess of tho riijYis of Bnstnr for many genem- 
tions. There is nothing remarkable about the building, which is unprotentious. 
It is said that Aferia sacrifice used to be practised hero in' former yeans, and 
in front of tho shrine is tho stone-pillar or block to which tho animals now 
sacrificed are tied up before being killed. Tho A’illago is situated at tho con- 
fluence of (lie Dnnknnf and Snnkani rivers, about sixty miles dishant froni 
.Ingdnlpdr, and about ono hundred and twenty from Sironchii, on tho direct route 
between these places to the west of tho Bold Dflds — a largo and lofty range 
of hills. The population amounts (o about threo hundred souls, and consists of 
Gonds, Eajpuis, and other castes. 

• DAESANV — A A’illago in the Jabalpilr district, two miles to the noidh- 
wost of Sihord, containing some 743 inhabitants. It is said to stand on tho 
site of a legendary (omi called A'lidhernagm’f, so c.'illcd from the A'ices of its 
inhabitants. 

DAWA' — A chiefship in tho Bhanddra district, about thirty miles north-east 
of Bhanddra and a little north of tho Groat Eastern Eoad. It consists of iAvelvo 
villages, AA'ith an aggrogato area of twenty-six square miles, of which 4,709 acres 
nro under tillage. The population amounts to 4,085 souls. Tho present holder 
is a Ilnlbd by caste, and tho majority of tho population are Gonds and Ilnlbds, 
though thcro is a strong colony of Korfs at Kor Seoul. There nro only tAvo 
largo A'illagcs. in tho estate, amz. DaAA'fi and Kor Sconl, both of which possess 
indigenous schools. 
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DENWA' — A mov iii tlio Hosliang^ibdcl district^ miming almost inarmigli , 
Bemi“circlo round tlio scarpod cliffs on tlio eastern and nortborn faces of 
tbo jWnliiidoo liills. It winds through n deep glen out into a smaller valley 
shut off from tlw main. Karbadd valley by an irregular lino of low hills, »nd 
onteriug the bills again towards tbo west it meets tbo Tawd a few miles above 
Bfigra. 

DENWA' — A. forest reserve in. tbo IIoBbangtlbjld district, with an area of 
about ono hundred square miles, oxtonding closo undor tbo Facbmaris along tbe 
valley of tbo Dcnwfi river j it is a level tract, with a good deal of fine large e 41 
wood. 

DEO — A river in tbo Btllligbdt district, which rises in tbo Bijilgnrh hills 
and flows westwards, until, arrmng at a gorgo to the north of Bfmpdr, it 
turns soutlnvnrds and after reaching the plains, maintains a sonth-wcstwljr 
course until it empties itself into the Bdgh, about ten miles to tbo south of 
Hattd. 

DEOG-ABH-^A village in the Chbindwdrti district, situated in the hills, 
about twenty-four miles south-west of Chbindwiiifl. It was the ancient seat of 
the midland Goud kingdom. The village at present consists of only fifty or 
sLvty houses, but foundations can bo traced, in what is now jun'glc, for a 
considerable distance round. These, with the numerous remains of wells,' 
tanks, &c., show that the former city must have extended over a very* largo 
area. There oro also several old temples* Outside the village the ruins of a 
fine stone fort are stiU standing on a high peak. Tbo whole of tbo buildings 
are constructed of tbo finest limestone. Tbo situation of Doognrb is oxtrcinelj' 
picturesque. 

DEOGARH — A state forest in the west of the Chhindwurd district, of 
about ninety square miles in extent, and containing some fine teak and other 
timber. 

DEOLAPA'jR — A village in the Sconf district, forty miles from Seoul, on 
the Nugpdr road. There are hero a trovellers’ bungalow, a road bnng.ilow, a 
police station, and an encamping-ground. The 'rillago is small, containing some 
sixty houses only. 

DEOLI'— A town in tho Wardhfi district, eleven miles to the south-west 
of Wai'dhd. This has long been a place of importance, and is now tbo second 
largest cotton-mart in tbo district. The weekly market which lasts two days — 
Saturday and Sunday-— is also important; it is well attended, and much property, 
especially cattle and agricultural produce, changes hands here. Tho trade 
returns for the year from Ist June 1868 to 31st May 1869 show the imports 
and exports of Deoil, thus — 


[Tabie 
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Arliclos. 

Imforts. 

Evtouts. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantit}'. 

Voliio, 

Cotton i 

Mds. 

23,317 

Us. 

5,38,437 

Mds. 

22,742 

482 

Rs. 

5,01,348 

Sugar and gur 

5,890 

47,721 

5,026 

Salt 1 

6,200 

26,977 

3,204 

10,418 

Grain 

50,639 

1,26,203 

8,240 

27,083 

Oil-seeds 

H,300 

53,661 

3,135 

11,815 

Metals 

86 

1,672 

31 

325 

English piece-goods 

Timber and -wood 

107 

13,722 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1,510 

4,520 

500 

1,000 

Dyes 

963 

14,620 

73 

1,122 

Count ly cloth 

1,303 

1,23,281 

306 

3,790 

Ghee .and oil 

668 

14,519 

219 

5,024 

Cocoanuts 

127 

708 

8 

69 

Tobacco 

' 2,399 

' 36,363 

1,288 

21,210 

Spices 

1 3,871 

41,910 

1 500 

8,029 

Countrj' stationery 

6 

151 

• • • • 

t • • • 

Hides and horns 

71 

2,052 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Miscellaneous 

1,91.5 

10,243 

2,701 

7,011 

Total 

1]3,.375 

10,05,693 

43,495 

0,13,470 

Cattle 

No. 

6,397 

1,43,049 

No. 

539 

12,953 

Grand Total 

• • • • 

12,08,742 

• • • ■ 

6,26,523 


A largo and ■well arranged inarkct-place bas been constnictcd at Deolf from 
municipal funds, consisting of rows of raised and masoniy-fronted platforms 
for the tents and stalls of tlic traders, with metalled roads between, and ground 
fenced off for the cattle trade. A special market-place has been set aside for 
the cotton merchants, the ground being here covered with loose stones to 
preserve the cotton from dirt and white-ants, and two raised platforms being 
provided in the centre for the cotton to bo weighed at. A iine broad street 
has been opened up the middle of the town, and a frontage wall •with masonry 
drains built domi either side, up to which tlio principal resident merchants 
are building their houses. There is a good Anglo-Voniacular town school hero, 
and a government garden has recently been laid out. A sariif has been, 
provided for the convenience of trnveller.s, with a set of furnished rooms for 
J3uropcans. A dispensary is now being cTOcted, and the police have an outpost 
here. The population amounts to 0,333 souls, about a fourth of w’hora are 
agriculturists. Jluja Jliuojf Uhonslil, tho ropresontativo of the foimor rulers of 
Mdgpilr, is the proprietor of Deolf, at a quit-rent. 

DEOllI' — A chiefship attached to tho Ihllpiir district, consisting of fifty 
villages, onlj' nine of which are under cultivation, and thej'^ are all poor and 
unproductive. It is situated on the •west of tho Jonk river between Kaurifi and 
Soniikhan. Tho revenue demand is only ■ten rupees. Tho grant is of vorj- 
ancient origin, and the chief is by caste a Uinjwilr (one of tho aboriginal tribes). 
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DBORI' — The chief town of a tract of the same name in the S-igar dhtiict, 
is situated about thirty-seyen miles 6ont|i of Siigar, on the Narainglipfirroa(l,tl 
an elevation of 1,700 feet above the sea, in latitude 23® 22' north, andlongilnfe 
79“ 4' east. The place is sometimes called Barfi Doori to distinguish it fton 
another village of the same name. The 0 I 4 name was Eamgarh Ujilrgarli,4ii 
the present name is said to have been derived from a temple, which h s’.5i 
largely resorted to. In a.d. 1713, according to tradition, Durga Singh, the si 
of Himmat Singh, the Gond ruler of (^mjhdinar, took possession of the phee. 

He enlarged the fort, and built it as it now stands, at a cost of about a Idkh of 
rupees. In a.d. 1741 Deori was attacked by the troops of the Pe.shwS, vb 
took the fort and put Durga Singh to flight. Under the Marathds the pops- 
lation rapidly increased, and the town .grew in importance. In a.d. liij? 
Deori and the Panj JIahal, or five tracts attached to it, were bestowed rentfns 
by the Peshw’li on one Dhondo Dattdtraya, a Mardthd pandit. In A.D. 1811 
Zdlim Singh, rlijd of Garhdkotii, attacked one of Dhondo Dattdtraya’s desccid- 
ants named Govind Edo, and having defeated and killed him, plundered tb 
town and set it on fire, and thus neaidy destroyed it j 30,000 persons are sail 
to have perished in the conflagration. Ho appears, how'ever, to have made no 
attempt to keep possession of the place, and so fiWchandra Edo, the son of 
Govind Edo, succeeded his father. 

At the cession of Sdgar to the British Government by the Pesbwd in 1811, 
the Panj Mahdl, with Deori, were included in the territory ceded, hut they wfi® 
Made over to Sindid hy the treaty of 1818 for tho adjustment of houndaries,* 
and another estate was assigned by Government . to Edmchandra Edo (sec 
“ Pitborid”). In the year 1825f Deori was again transferred to the Bnw 
Government for management by Sindid. At that time the countiy round vaa 
in a state of great desolation, a liambcr of the villages were uninhabited, and 
the town of Deori in particular was entirely ruined by the ravages of Zjllnn 
Singh (mentioned above). The Panj Mahdl were finally made part of Britisli 
territory by the treaty of 1860.J Deori was at first, in 1827, made the head- 
quarters of a tahsil, including' the subdivisions of Gauijhdmar and KShanuaii. 
It is now part of the Rehli tahsil. 

Deoii is an essentially agrionltunil place, and contains no very largo houses. 
The population amounted at the last census to 4,237 souls. The town stands on 
the southern bank of a small river called the Sukhchln, and is traversed by In® 
highroad from Sdgar to Harsinghpdr. The chief ti*ade is in corn, ' w’hicu u 
usually procurable here at a cheaper rate than in other parts of the distnci> 
A kind of coarso white cloth is also largely manufactured here for export, and 
a weekly market is held on Saturdays. 

The fort is situated to tho west of the town. It must have been a place of 
considerable strength, and is even now in tolerable preservation. Within the 
Walls is included a space of three acres which was formerly for the most part 
covered with buildings, but is now a complete waste. In 18S7, soon after tho 
beginning of the mutiny, a Gond named Dnrjan Singh, who owned . Singlipur 
pud other villages adjoining Deorf, took possession of the fort with a b-md d 
insurgents, and cxpolled the officers of government. About a month after this, 
however, SufdarHasen, the officer in charge of thcDoorf police, having colloctcd 


* Aitcliison’s Treaties, vol. iv. p. 3SX 
t Do, (Jo. vol iv. p. 2C2. 

+ Do. do. vol.iv. p. 272. 
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.1 iiiiinbor of men from the uoigliboiiring estate of I’iUJiKi, attacked the fort and 
captured a mimbor of rebels, putting Ibo I'cmainder, witli Durjnu 8ingb, to tliglit. 
A dispensary was established in 18G2 in a small native building on the north 
side of the rivei\ I’hero are here also a police station, a district post-oflico, a 
customs post, and three schools — two for boj's, and one for girls. 

DEWATjA'— A village in the Ghtindti di'strict, six miles west of Bliilndak. 
It is a place of some interest on account of its architectural remains, for an 
account of which see " Bhtindak.” 

DEWALGA'ON — A village in the Chtindtl district, ten miles south-west 
of AVairagarh, known by a remarkable bill in the vinirity, from which excellent 
iron-ore is quarried. 

DEWALAA'A'RA' — A small village in the AVardhii district on the bank of 
the river AVardhtI, six jniles west of A rvf. It is noted for the laj’go fair held 
aunnally during November in the bed of the river close by. This fair, like 
most others in India, is of a semi-religious nature : pilgrims congregate t o 
worship there, and advantage is at the .same time taken of the gathering to buy 
and sell. It is said that immediatcl}' opposite Dewalwtlra stood Kundinapilr, 
described in the lentli cbaplcr of the sacretl book “ Blidgvat” as ©"tending 
from the bank of the river A'idarbba (modern AA'ardhti) to Amrfioti, which accord- 
ing to the legend was the capital of Blifmak, king of tlio A’^idarbbii connlr 3 ', 
whoso daughter married the god Krishna. The present religious gathering is 
rather more than a century old; and the great object of attraction is a 
fine temple of the goddess Rukmf. The fair lasts from twentj’ to twenty-live 
days, and is attended bj' pilgrims and merchiints from Nfigpiir, Puna, Nfisik, 
Jnbalpdr, &c. The valnc of business done is estimated at Rs. 1, DU, 000 or 
Rs. 1,2.5,000. 

DHA'Iil — A. stream wbicli rises in the Dlifunkimd (or pool of the Dbfiin) 
in the north of the AAmrdlill districl, and ]ia.ssing the towns of A nji and Paimdr 
liuallj’ fulls into the AA^infi near Mandgdon. 

IinA^IDA' — A town in tlio Rliipdr district, situated about twcntj'-fonr 
miles to the north-west of Rdipilr. It contains GOO lionscs, with some 2 ,.j 00 
inhabitants. Around are fine groves of trees, and the remains of some tanks of 
considerable size, and of an old fort, at one time tlio head-quarters of a Uond 
chief, who was suborcliiinto to the kings of Ratanpiir. On the conquest of 
Clibattlsgarli bv the Mnrtltlili«, the Chief of llhniiultl was for some trcaelicrj” 
seized by the ollicers of the Rtija of Ntigpiir and blown away from a gun. TJio 
fort has two very lino gateways in a fair state of preservation. Dliamdti has a 
tomi school, a district post-ollico, and a jiolicc sl.stion-lionse. Among tho 
inhabitants arc a great mimbor of bra>-s-workcrs, who mnimfuctiiro the heavy 
brass anklets worn by tlio females of tho coniitiy. 

DHA'MONI ' — A village in the ,S.4gnr district, sitiialcd about twenty-iiino 
miles north of Stlgar, in latitude 21° 11' 82" and longitude 78° -IS' S-l". It was 
founded about four hundred j'cars ago bj' one Siiral Sti, a scion of ibo gi’cat Gond 
dj’nastj' of Alandla. The Gonds were then rulers of tlio whole of this part of the 
country. About the end of the sixteenth century RtijtL Barsingh llcvn, tho Bun- ' 
dclti chief of the iieighbonring state of Orchhtl, attacked and defeated Siirnt Sti, 
and took possession of the forli and coiintiy. lie completely rebuilt tho fort and 
town on an enormous sc.alc, and made it tho cnjiital of a largo tract containing 
2,5.58 villages, and including the greater part of tho present districts of 
2 1 ci’O 
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Safl-ar mul Dainoli. llo was succeeded by liis son PnlitJr Singli, v.liosedj 
continued till tboyenr a.R. 1G19, wlion iho coinitry became an integral porlio: 
of fclio Delhi empire. The Jrohamraadaiis retained it for about eighty years, 
during wliich time it was ruled by fivo successive governors appointed from Dtlli 
The Inst of these— one Nawab Ghnirat Klifin — ^\v.as, in about tho year 1700, as 
the time of tho decline of tho Moghal empire, attacked and defeated by tV 
colebrnted Bundeld chief, Ddjfi Chhatrasal of Pannd. llo at first assigned tie 
subdivision of Bclicru for tho maintenance of Ghairat Kh£in, but after asW 
timo resumed it. Olvhatrasdl died about tho year A.D. 1735, and tho State 
Dhamoni remained under his descendants till tho year 1802, when Gmvj'ioSingb, 
rajti of Pfitnn, a small place near Dhamoni, obtained possession of the fort and 
country by ti'cachory. After ruling there .some five months he was himself 
attacked and defeated by tho .army of tho Biljli of K’.'Igpiir, who annexed fe 
country. In A.n. 1 8 18, soon nfeer the defeiut and flight of A'pfl Sdhib, rdja ci 
N.'igpdr, the fort was invested by n British forco under General Marshall, who, 
having inefiectually oflbi’cd tho garrison Rs. 10,000 in ymjTnent of arrears of 
pay, on condition of immediato evacuation, opened batteries against the place 
with sucli cffcot that in si.v hours it was yielded unconditionally. Dhduionf tbos 
came under British rule, but the tract then bad been reduced from its former 
dimensions to thirty-tlu'co rillagcs only. 

The present condition of tho place is desolate and miserable in the cxlrem^ 
tho whole population being little more than one hundred smils. The ruins of 
mosques, tombs, and buildings that may bo seen forimarly a mile mmdthe fe 
and lake show what a largo and important town it must have been, especiauy 
dm’ing tho Mohammatlaii rule. Tho town i.s situated to tho west of tw 
fort, and tho lake, which is of con.sidcrablo size, to the south-west of tho tom 
The supply of water is very good, and the soil near the \'illngo is remnrknDly 
fertile, as is shown by tho luxuriant and varied vegetation. Inside and close 
to tho fort ayo lurgo gi-oves of custard-npplo trees. 

The fort stands on an cmincnco at a short dist.ince from the summit of ftc 
ghfits lending to Bundelkhnnd, and commands tho vnlloy of tlio river Dhasan. 
lb is of a triangular grouud-plan, and encloses a space of fifty-two acres, 
The rampnrts’are in general fifty foot high, and in most parts fifteen feet tbek, 
with enormous round towers. There are besides interior works strengtheniag 
tho dofonces of tho eastern qaartor, where the magazine and officers’ quarters 
wore probably situated. . - ' 

DHAMTAKr — The southern revenue subdivision or hihsH in the E^iP^ 
district, having an area of 2,089 square miles, with 1,140 ^•illages, and a popula- 
tion of 228,575 according to the census of 18C6. Tho land revenue of the 
tabsf] for the year 1869-70 is Bs. 1,22,169-4-0. 

DHAMTARI' — The largest and most important town in the southern 
portion of the Edfpdr district. It is situated thirty-six miles to the south of. 
fiiifpiir, and is tho head-quartera of a tahsil (sub-coUeotorate). It contains 
1,500 houses and 4,632 inhabitants. Itis not a place of any great antiquity, wr 
is thero anything remarkable connected with it. The main road from, the north 
to tho territories of Bastar and Banker passes through the town. The country 
around is level, and the soil of great foi-tility. The crops of wheat, rice, cotton, 
oil-seeds, and sugarcane are not surpassed in any other part of Chhattisgarh. 
Hero aro a town school, a girls’ school, a dispensary, a post-office, and a police 
station-house. There are also several lac agencies, which purchase the raw 
material as bi’oiight in by the collectors from the jungles, and export from 
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2,000 to 2,400 bullock-loads yearly. Tbo lac is bought on the stick called Icari, 
and is cleaned at the agents^ godowns by women. TIio loss in weight may on 
1 the average bo put down ns four to five maunds in the bojha of twelve mannds. 
Thus cleaned it is styled dal; it is then bruisod small, and having been securely 
jjacked for export in gunny bags, is removed on the backs of bullocks. 
JBanj.'iras reckon the bojha of lac at eight maunds, or 128 seers, and for each such 
bojha receive fromlls. 6-12-0 to Its. 6-4-0 for transport to Mh'zdpdr, or Es. 4 to 
Jabalpdr. 

DHANOEA' — A zamindSri in the Ohdndd district, situated twenty-three 
miles cast-south-east of Wairdgarh, aud containing twenty villages. 

DHANORI' — A village in the A'rvi tahsil of the Wardhd district, situated 
about twenty-six miles north-west of Wardhd, It contains 1,100 inhabitants, 
principally cultivators, with some dyers aud weavers. Onlj' separated from 
Dhanori by a small stream (which dries up in the hot season) is tho village of 
Bahiidurpdr. The two are so close together that their names are often joined. 
Dhanori contains a village school aud a police outpost. A small market is held 
here every Friday. 

DHATEWA'EA' — A small town in tho Ndgpdi* district, bisected by tho 
Chandrabhdga, and in tho midst of a plain of great fertility. It is twenty miles 
north-west of Ndgpdr, and equidistant between Kalmeswar and Sdoncr. ITio 
population amounts to 4,5G6, of whom a great proportion arc Koshtis, employed 
in the manufacture of cotton -cloth. Tho manufacture of cotton goods was 
•established hero earlier than in almost any otlier town in the district, so that tho 
skilled workmen of tho place have bcou in much demand elsewhere. Tho fort, 
which stands in a commanding position overlooking tho town and the river, 
was built for protection against tho Pindhdris about sixty years ago. Tho town 
is well-drained, clean, and healthy. 

DHASATf — This river rises in Bhopdl, a few miles to the north of Sh-maii, 
at an cleA'ation of some 2,000 feet. After a course of ten or twelve miles it 
enters the Sdgar district, through which, after flowing about sixty miles, it runs 
along tho southern boundai'y of tho Lalatpdr district of the North-AVest Pro- 
vinces, and finally falls into tho Botw.4. Its total length may be about 220 miles. 
On tho road between Silgar and Riihatgnrh it is crossed by a stone bridge. 

DHU'MA' — A village in tho Sooni district, situated thirteen miles to the 
north of Lakhnddon, and thirty -four miles from Jabalpiir on tho Northern Eoad 
at an elevation of 1,800 feet above the level of the sen. There are hero a school, 
encamping-ground, police station, a travellers’ bungalow and road bungalow. 
Tho population exceeds 1,000 souls. 

DINA' — A river in the Chdndd district, which rises in tho north of tho 
Ahiri zaminddri, .and after a southerly course of twenty-five miles fiills into tho 
Pranhftd n little below Borl. 

• DOMA' — A flourishing village in the Ohdndd district, situated under a 
western bluff of the Porzdgarh range, fourteen miles north-cast of Chirndr. 
It is held in mokhdsa tenure by a Mardthd sarddr, whose ancestor was present 
vvith Raghoji I. at tho conquest of Chdndd. About a mile cast of Doma is tho 
Mugdai spring, 

DONGAR&A'ON — A prosperous village in the Chdndd district, twenty-six 
miles south-west of Brahmapurf, possessing a very fine irrigation-i*cscrvoir. 

DONGAEGARH — A small villsige, .situated in tho south-east of the 
Khairdgarh zaminddri, attached to tbo Edfpdr district. It w.as once a town of 
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iinpovtaiicp, and a larjrc m*ekly market is still held here. Ike pkce w iiin 
chiolU- rcniarkahle for the rnius of the fort, which must have heeu a place ui 
coMsidcmhlc strength. Its remains aro still \-isiblo along the nortli.castl)i5t 
of a detached ohlong rocky hill, about four miles in circnit,near the village. Tbs 
spurs of the hill, which is very steep, and covered with largo boulders, ircx 
conncclod by walls ofrndo ancl massive masonry, inside of which tanks 'srere 
dugj and there are traces of a deep fosse beyond the walls. Tlicro aicti 
remains of buildings on Iho hill, nor can any vestiges of military works on an 
of its other faces be traced. Indeed no other defences were necessary, as ftt 
hill is in most parts all but inaccessible. It must, however, if held for any tlti} 
liavo required a very largo gari'ison : and it is hard to. see, in the absence of ag 
building for stoi'ing grain, how the necessary gai'risou could have been w 
dm'iug a long siogc. 

DONGAETA'L— A village in the Sconi district at the foot of the gMte, 
celebmtcd for its breed of cattle, and inhabited by Guixlis. It is situated n 
the old road between Seoul and Ndgpiir, and is not far from Deolapar, throagl 
which the new road runs. Thero ai'e hero a voiy fine tank and the minsef 
an old fort, both of which arc* attributed to Tilj Kliiln, the ancestor of tte 
Diwtins of Seen!. 

DRIJ^G — The westcni rovenno subdivision or tnhsll in the Eiilpiir district, 
having an area of 077 square miles, with olG milages, and a populatioaol 
108,403 according to the census of 1800. Tlie land rovenno of the talisU for 
the j’car 1800-70 is Rs. 1,38,131. 

DRTJ'G — town in the Rdlpiir district, situated on the Great Bastera Koa^ 
twenty-four miles to the west of Ktlfpfir •, is (ho hcad-quai’tors of the tani 
(sub-collcctorato) of tho same name. The fort, now in a dismantled condinoii, 
is knoxvn to bo of groat antiquity. The Mnriithds made it tlicir base “ 
tions in A.n. 1740-41, when they' overran tbo Clihnttfsgarh country. Besides 
occupying tbo fort, they foi-mcd an intrenched camp on the high ground oa 
which tho town stands, and from which a clear view of the suiTOunding conntij 
is obtainable, thus rendering a surprise next to impossible. Drug now 
tains about 500 houses and 2,200 inhabitants. The cloths manufactured 
are colcbi’atod throughout tho district for their oxcellonce. The public lustita- 
tions nro a tahslli, a police station-house, a girls' school, a town school, a post- 
office, a travellers’ resthoiisc, and a dispensary. 

DTT'DHI' — A river rising in tho Chhindwtira district and flowing into tk 
Narbadd after a course of some fifty miles. For tho greater part of its course i 
divides tho Iloshangdbdd and Narsingiiptir districts. It is crossed by a mnwy 
biridge near the village of Junhetii in tho Hoshongubiid district. 

DTTDHMATjA' — A small zamfnddrf or chiofship in tlie Chdndd ^strict, 
situated seventeen miles south-east of Waiviigarh. It contains thirteen villn^- 

DUhlAGUDBM — ^Tho head-quarters of the Upper Goddvarl navi^tiou 
w'orks, distant about one hundred and twenty miles from Sironcha and cue 
hnndred and twenty miles from Elloi*. A magistrate resides here permanCTtly> 
and the place has a post-office, telegraph office, and police station-house. Thcr® 
is regular communication with Rajdmandri and the coast by river for six months, 
and more or less for the remainder of the year, by tramivay for twenty miles to 
Gollagudeuij and thence by steamer or boat. The Church Mission Society have 
a branch establishment hero, besides several schools in the village and in ns 
vicinity. 
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EKA'LA' — A pleasantly situated and thriving village in the Chdndii district, 
twenty miles south of Brahinapurl, possessing n very fine imgation-i’cservoir. 

ERAN — The chief village of a tract of the same name in the Sfigar district, 
about fortj'-cight miles west of S^gar. It contains 107 houses, with 41-6 inhabi- 
tants. Tho follomng account of the antiquities for which it is famous was 
contributed b}' Gon'eral Cunningliam to tho Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal * in August 1847 : — 

“ Ehrin, in the Siigar territory, is now a village on the left bank of the 
Beena near its junction with tho Betwah, about twenty-five miles N.E. from 
Serong j but it appears once to have been a town of some local repute. Small 
copper coins can still be found after each successive annual denudation of 
the mounds w’hich mark its site ; and several adjoining monuments of stono 
— remains perhaps of an extensive integral series — make tho place well 
known for many mUes around. Some of the coins accompany this letter, 
but nothing perhaps can be made of them.t 

" The most remarkable of tho monumental remains is Vishnu, manifest 
os tho Boar. The animal stands about ten feet high, with his snout in 
tho air, and it is in length perhaps twelve feet. The body is carved all over 
with successive rows of small figures, having tho short tunic and high cap or 
head-dress remarked at Oodehghir and Batcheh. A band, oi-namentcd 
irith human figures seated, enciroles tho nook of tho animal. The tongue 
projects, and supports a human figure erect on its tip. A young female, 
hero as at Oodehghir, hangs by the arm by tho right tusk, while the breast 
is occupied with an inscription, of which a copy has boon made as accurately 
as its mutilated stsite and the shortness would allow.J 

“ Tho Boar itself is ill-shaped, but the human figures show more skill 
in design. 

“ To ono side of this ' Owtari stands a four-armed divinity, twelve or 
fourteen feet high. His habiliments are Indian ; that is, his loins are girt. 
He has a high cap or head-dress, while round his neck and reaching to his 
feet there is a thick ornamental cord resembling a modem ' boa,' with its 
ends joined. The vestibule of a small cupola vvhich onco probably covered 
tliis statue is still standing. On these entrance columns are seen figures who 
Avear the Juneoao or thread of the noblo Indian races,' in addition to tho 
ornamental cord above described. Other devices consist of t\risted snakes, 
suspended bolls, of figures of elephants, fishes, frogs ; of women naked, 
recumbent, and giving suck to children ; and of seated Buddhas. There 
are also many faces of Satyrs filling bosses or compartments. 

“ Behind a small pillared temple there still stands a figure Avith the 
face perhaps of a lion, but with a human body and with human limbs. 

“Tho above three figures form ono row or series, Avith, however, 
other undescribed remains between them or beyond them. In front of 
them there are thi’eo figures of couching lions, and in front of those again 

*■ No. clxxxi. pp. 760i 7GI. 

t “ Small, square, and much worn copper coins, with the bndki tree, fioastica, and other 
Iluddliist cmhlcms.” — [E ds.] 

t " This inscription has been published, with n translation, in vol. vii. p. 632 of the Journal .” 
—[Eds.] 
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are two columus, or ratlier one pillar and a fragment, and a smaUtcmpls, 
half bin-ied in the soil. The column has a broad base) for about iifi^ 
feet the shaft is square, and for about ten feet more it is round. Tlio hi! 
capital, described at Satcheh, occupies perhaps two feet; a second capital , h 
to speak, adds three feet more to the height, and forms a pedestal for a sudi 
double-fronted foui'-armed statue. On this column there is likemse a 
inscription, which has been copied as well as time and decay would allw. 

Among the many figm-es carved on fallen pillars, the use of th 
Juneeao may be observed; and the whole of the remains are attributed^ 
one Eaja Behrat." 

It may be added that these remains are principally interesting on account 
of the inscription on the column, from which the date of Buddhagnpta, of th 
great Gupta line of Magadha, is established. 

PATEHPTJ'S — A. large village in the Hoshangdbhd district, sitnsted oi 
the outer slope of the low limestone hills which shut in the Denwi valley just 
below the Mahddeo mountain. The road from Bankheri up to Paohmarf passs 
through this place, which was formerly of some importance as being the resi- 
dence of an old family of Gond r^jas, who held a kind of semi-independeat 
dominion over the surroanding country from the days of the ATandk dynastj 
down to onr own times. The present representatives of the line hold large pti> 
prietary estates in the neighbourhood, and still Kve at jFatehpiir. Tatia Topfi 
passed this way to the Sdtpurds in 1858. 

’PINGESWAE — A chiefship attached to fhe Edipdr district, and situated 
thirty miles to the south of E&ipdr. It is said to have been granted in a.d. 1oJ9 
to an ancestor of the present family. It consists of eighty villages, and contains “ 
some valuable forests. The chief is by caste a Edj-Gond. 

G 

GA'DARWA'RA' — ^The western revenue subdivision or tahsil of the 
Narsinghpdr district, having an area of 654 square miles, with 361 villages, and 
a population of 147,280 sools according to the c ensus of 1866. The land 
revenue of the tahsil for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,70,884. Gddarwdrdis the 
most flourishing portion of the Narsinghpfir district. 

GACDAEWA'EA' — A flourishing commercial towm in the Narsinghpdr dis- 
.trict, situated on an undulating piece of land on the left bank of the river Shatar, 
With two main streets, which, thongh narrow, are well-kept. The supply 
of water is abundant, there being besides the river Shakar, which has a 
perennial stream, seven masonry and twenty-eight unlined wells. The popula- 
tion consists of 5,523 souls, the majority of whom are tradesmen and artisans. 
The preponderating castes are Brdhmaus, Edj'puts, and Kurmfs. Gddarwdrd is 
the centre of a brisk and extensive trade in cotton, salt, and grain. Khdrnd 
cloth and " cbhdnti” are manufactured here. Some of the bankers are known to 
be men of means, and among these may be mentioned Seo Baksh and Mohanlal 
Seth, who have shown their public spirit by building a large resthonse, at 
a cost of Es,^ 5,825. The public offices of the fiscal and judicial officers and 
of the police inspector are in the small fortress on the hanks of the Shakar, the 
outer walls of which are said to have been built by a family of Gond-Kdjpnts 
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for tlioir own protection in the early part of the Marilllifi rule. Government 
ofiices were built within the quadraiiglo by Lachhman Sahi on his appointment 
by Nawiib Siidik All Kh(in, the governor of the province, ns kamiivisdlir of the 
district, in Sainvat 1863 (a.d. 1806). Thenceforward the town rose in impor- 
tance, and the population and trade increased. Its position is commercially a 
good one, being situated on the bifurcation of tho roads to Jabalpur and Stigar. 
There is a boys’ school hero of tho town school grade, with an English class. 
Two markets are held weekly — one on Monday and tho other on Friday. Tho 
station of Narsinghpiir is distant twenty-eight miles by tho main road. • 

GADHATRI' — An affluent of tho iSun<ir in the Sugar district. On the 
ground at tho confluence of the Gadhairi and Sunilr stands the town of 
Garhukotil. 

GAISA'BA'D — A village in tho Damoh district, on tho road from Hattil to 
Nugod, sixteen miles from the former place, on tho loft bank of tho Bairmii. 
It now contains only 237 houses, with a population of 874 souls, but was an 
important place under tho Bundcl^s. An annual fair is still held hero, and there 
are a police outpost and a government school. 

GANDAI — A chiefsliip attached to the Eiiipdr district, lying at tho foot of 
tho SalctekrI hills, about fifty-si,x miles to the north-west of Rfiipiir. It was 
once much larger, but in a.d. 1828, b}* tho sanction of tho Riijil of N.lgpiir, the 
estate was divided into throe parts, and given to tho three sons of the former 
holder. 'J’his portion now consists of eighty-fivo villages only. Tho chief is by 
caste a Gond. 

GANESGANJ — A small village in tho Seoni district, with an oncamping- 
ground, situated on tho Northern lload, 32 J miles to tho north of Seoul. There 
is here a bridge of five arches over tho Bijntl. 

GANJA'L — A stream in tho Iloshangilbad district, which rises in the Sfitpurll 
hills, and after traversing tho plain between Seoul and Hard(» falls into tho 
Mor.an, and so joins the Narbadfi. During tho rainy season it is a mountain - 
torrent, impassable when tho floods nro out, but for tho rest of tho year it is a 
clear shallow stream, flowing over a deep gravelly bed. 

GARHA' — In the Jabalpdr district, once tho capital of the Gond dynasty of 
Garhli Mandla, whoso ancient keep, known ns tho MadnnMnhal, still crowns tho 
low granite range, along tho foot of which tho town is built. These hills form a 
detached group of about two miles in length, and tho town extends itself for about 
the same distance. Tradition gives Garh^ a great antiquit 3 ', and it probably 
existed before tho Christian era. Its decline in importance dates from tho 
removal of tho Gond dynasty to Singanrgarh, and subsequently to Mandla. Tho 
Mahal was built about a.d. 1100 by Madan Singh, and is now a ruin. Under 
it, to tho west, is tho beautiful Gansjii Sugar tank, and near it is tho largo sheet 
of water called tho Bni Sfigar. Tho trade of Garlifi is insignificant, though tho 
place consists of 1,015 houses, and hns<l,120 inhabitants. There is an excellent 
government school hero, numbering about 100 scholars ; and there was formerly 
a mint in which an inferior rupee called tho Bdlfi Shfihi was coined, which was 
current throughout Bundolkhand. Tho mint was in full operation when Air. 
Daniel Leckio passed through the placo in 1790. Garlifi is 90 miles S.E, from 
Sfigar, 200 S.W. .from Allahfibiid, 303 S. from A'gra, and 273 W. from Alhow. 

GARIJATCOTA' — The chief town of a tract of tho same name in tho Siignr 
district, situated in an angle formed by the rivers Sundr and Gadhairi, about 
twentj'-seven miles cast of Sagar, and two hundred and six miles south-west of 



AllnliuMJ, in north Intitudo 2:3= *17', aiul east loiigitmlo 79^ M'. Itcontsb 
2,553 houses nncl 10,330 iiihabilanta, and l)as an deration of about 1,405 6.: 
above the sen. The place is supposed to have been founded by the Gon4 aVa* 
fonr hundred years ago, the wliolo of the ndjncoul country being also proba%}; 
the time under their rule. 'J'itey remained in possession till about a.d. 1629, vlsj 
a Rajput riijfi named Chandra Sii came down from Jlundelklumd and expeUd 
them. lie built the fort, which is now standing, between two small stream— 
the Gadlmirl and Siiudr. Ills descendants retained tlic place till A.i)- 1703 uia 
Hirdc Sd, son of the famous BiinduM chief Chliatni Sill, raja of Punnil, invajd 
the country and look the fort, giving the Rajput chief in lien the single village c* 
Naignwau in RcliK, which is still held on a quit-rent by one of his desccnfai 
named Giildb Singh, Soon after this Ilirdo Sil built another town oast of tlieferi 
on the other side of tlio river, and odlcd it after bis own name — Hirde Xagsr. 
Ho also improved and enlarged the fort and town. Ho died in A.n. 1789, arl 
for threo generations after liim the territory remained undisturbed. Bat in ft; 
year a,d, 1 744, duringthc reign of Snbbn Singh, a younger brother named Prithd 
Singh, who liad failed in obtaining wlmt he considered a proper share of tli 
inheritance, imnted the Pcsliwt! to bis assistance, promising that, if the temte 
should be recovered for him, a fourth of its revennes .should be paid regnlaiij 
to that power. This being agreed on, troops were despatched, by whom Sabh 
Singli was defeated, and Rritlivf Singh sot np as ruler of the town and bar. 
of Garhdkotd with other subdivisions adjoining. In a.d. 1810, when ^lartlsa 
Singh, a dosoendant of Prithvl Singh, was in possession, tlie R.4jfi of Isfo'ir. 
invested the fort. After some fighting Mnrdan Singh was killed, on which I'lf 
son Arjun Singh 'bogged assistance from Sindid, promising that if elfccttJ 
relief was afforded, onc-lmlf of the territory should bo ceded to him. Siaa’i. 
acceded to these terms, and despatched an army under tlic command of Colonel 
Jean Baptiste. The latter defeated and put to flight the Ifdgpilr troons, and 
according to tho stipulation retained possession of Mdlthon and GarliakotS, 
leaving to Arjun Singh tho countiy of Shdhgarh with other ten-itory. Baptist 
remained at Garhdkotii for some time as governor of tho fort. Some eight years 
after this, in A.D. 1819, Arjun Singh managed by trcacheiy again to seise the 
fort. After he had boon there, however, for about six months he was ejected br 
General Watson with a British force. The place was taken possession of on 
behalf of Sindid, but the management of the country was carried on by tba 
British, tho revenues being annually accounted for to the Gwalior darbdr, b» 
A.D, 1861, when an oxchangc of territories was effected, and Sindid’s nomincl 
possession was terminated. 

Garhdkotd is now one of tho largest and most flourishing towns in the Sugar 
district. It consists in fact of two towns, viz, Garbdkotd and Hirdenagar, 
the former situated on the west, and the latter on the east, bank of tb® 
river Sundr. It is in Hirdenagar that all the trade of the place, which b 
considerable, is carried on; but Garhdkotd has alwa 3 'B been the name of the 
combined towns. The chief articles of manufacture are red cloths called 
“ ddW" and " pathf,” worn chiefly by women. Gur, or coarse sugar, is also 
largely pi-oduced and exported. Grain, especially rice and wheat, is also sent 
^th north and south. A market is held here oveiy Pi'iday, and is well attended, 
^e chief articles of sale are cattle, grain, and cloths. Native and English. 
A largo fair is also held -here yearly, generally lasting for six weeks, commoucing 
from the 18th of January, It is essentially a cattle fair, and is usiiallj* attended 
by about 30,000 people, who bring their cattle from Gwalior, Bhopdl, Bundcl- 
khandj Nagpiir, and most districts of the Central Provinces. Besides cattle, 
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fruit and oatnblcs of every description, copper and brass-wares, and clotb of all 
, kinds, aro exposed for sale. According to an ancient custom a small fee is 
levied for tbo registration of sales of cattle at tbis fair. The total foes some- 
times amount to as mucb as Us. 5,000 per annum. 

The accompanying table exhibits the Imports and Exports of tho town of 
. Garhilkotd for tho year 1868-69 : — 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. • 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Cotton 

88 

1,810 

0,160 

83,897 

■ • Sugar and gur 

1,375 

10,500 

549 

6,477 

• Salt 

421 

8,980 

7,869 

5,183 

'Wheat 

3,713 

9,253 

5,319 

15,949 

- Bice 

2,261 

7,782 

507 

2,290 

. Other ediblo grains 

4,768 

9,391 

6,414 

14,818 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions ... 

986 

2,599 

408 

1,303 

hlotals and hardware 

226 

5,322 

74 

2,890 

, English piece-goods 

209 

14,743 

34 

4,551 

, Country cloth 

143 

9,083 

588 

30,028 

Lac 

1 

10 

76 

073 

Tobacco 

327 

4,572 

34 

851 

Sniees 





Country stationery 

125 

1,819 

108 

1,615 

tSillc und silk cocoons 





‘ Dyes 

102- 

i,442 

20 

215 

Hides and horns 

22 

790 

42 

570 

Opium 


40 



■VVool 

3 

91 

6 

118 

Timber and wood 

183 

427 

144 

2,200 

Ghee and oil 

461 

80,449 

541 

9,017 

Onp.nnnnf.s 

215 

3,017 



Miscellaneous 

4,617 

2^463 

• 3,103 

17,912 

Total 

20,246 

1,09,583 

31,996 

2,00,682 


No. 

Bs. 

No. 

Bs. 

Horses 

35 

1,000 



Cattle 

1,233 

6;982 


5,400 

Sheep 

2,220 

2,275 


2,173 

Total 

3,488 

10,257 

2,070 

7,573 

Grand Total 


1,79,840 


2,08,255 


25 ere 
























Toh-ii (Inlici JirtV’ «> tlii-i liuvii s ukc tlu’ yf-ir 

rlitirw* for low. iK.Iico, cn-m-nru-y. .to- or,' .lolroy,-*! from ijjo 1 -^mI fnn,;, 
thus mNMi. Tlio juililic itiJ.lUiil!on-i lien' i.r>> n ui-tncl 
iiud gi'rla' tcliooN. 

TJio fort is siltwlrdon n lofi}' emiocnm to tlto .-ts-.t of iljo tmv«, jj, 

rivrrsSiiiulr iind Gndhniri. A intuml looit i*. tliu > fonix-l o:» Hire-.- 
flud on till' fourth oitlo na »irliriri‘.l oin* h.u Ixoii r''ir>tr»icl*'d, 'J ii" |,hri*, 1 * ilj 
from ilJi nntiiml advniitMj'O'., ni.d tlx* i »!idity ftiid vM’oll 'i.r’* iT Ii-t r lUftn’r!' 
in.i''t Jmvo bivn ono of om»rinoti<, ..in-ii}:th, ntt'l without jmjh r-tn, ‘•t 

inipn'gimhh'. Tlio inner wnlt'i t m h"- n - I'nou of oti v. n th« };n-it.'P p-.r. 
of which is rovered with hnihlin;,'-mnd iiihr.,. Tin -'nn'for their, o t p-.rtt.<.a: 
in ruins, nsnronho llii* out, 'r null c nnd hetion'i, Th" litter Vicn, 
hy Sir lliij^h in Ih'iiS, when th-* f.irt v.ai l.‘<hi‘:i, wrl v.tn’ hfKnv,inh I'.r:*) 
levelled liy MpiJiTS. About two > north of i!'** t*>wn, mi tho l-f-nl'T, of b 
larjijo fon'i't (the Ihnnnt!}, thin* il.v.<! th" nimiu, of wl/it r.jipi'ir» t» hiv* 
been n Inrwo !.iiinni*‘r-[«'d:in> built by tb.*tib<,vrmi Jiti 'iuvl ‘lardu'i Sir;*-,. 
The nioiit romnrk.ihh* firt oftlu*,' nsiti'i ii n hTty t*iw< r to tlo, nortli orti' 
building',, which is still iitiindint; in biU nibh- prs- erv.iti'>fi, nltlouieh toni,' of il 
lower p irl of th*-' wall hss fulh’i. d<iv.n. ‘nio I'n'.ind-p! in,>f thr,l-,wt ri alir"! 
Mpiaro, cneh lido 1111.1 ■iqriiiK’ nhoiit lift,', a bet. It i» built iii i ii: .'tori.*', cirlj 
oiiOJ'lii'htly'tnjurinjt npv.nrit'. Th" l*itnl Inijrht recount 't„ about mjol.ittulnH 
feel. Then.' is n w iiiiliii}' Mono i t-iirv:.* >' the v.li'»h’ v,:w «p, Ch'** by t!.-".-! 
mins a hirpe Ihit-rouf'Hl hmi><' v.m built in A.t>. by Sir H'Tle>rt Midihn’l;, 
(Ill'll Agent to the (fOVeriior-fJciunvl at Stg.r, a'< a hiiol of country n (d*i,e.-. 
This lins been htely pLmd in chug" of tie* Ttin .'t d ‘putwiiit, by vl.-na it ij 
kept in n'pnir. 


GAHHA'KOTA' IIAMNA'—A fiw-t of ••i'c "|Uftri' mile' in extent, in th» 
midst of a liipbly-raltiv.it'sl conntiy in tb" Sigar diMri't. Tlio tlnrr.e{* r of 
the timber and tlio fn'edoin of the indis’enoui growlli prote th" jojl to In’ viri 
fiivourahlo for tr.ik. ’ 


GAimBOlir—Tlio FoiiOowi \teni pupatis of tlm Tlr.vhnin.purt tah'-H in th" 
Clnliulfi di'itrifil, hounded f,ri tie’ toTlli by fli" Itrubiinpurt p-»rg:»n.*v, on ll." ii’t 
^ by tbo Jlrabmapurt and ll Ijvnirh {lan'iiis'i, on tie* jniitb by th>* lliSjirirh and 
Jiawelt parganns, and on the v\e l by th'* parjfunas of Hii.'m'lsk aa,l Ghhucr, 
Tts nre.a is about r,7(5 iijuare mitv*, audit fininins 12!) vilt.o’gi It i' veiy 
hilly, being inter?ecb.d from north to wmtlv by f"iirbnvm’lii s of tie* .VSidliut; and 
large traets nni covered with fot\>'.t. ITio •'m'l i< ehivlly red ; nnd the euUivatioa 
eoiisist'i of rice and r.ujjarcane. 'Jlii.i is por •■.•.viA tl.e bike ji.vrpaa of 
Cbfind.'l— tho most pictiin'‘.ntii',nnil the oni* i»>‘'.td,’,erviu;» the v.-it of a t,':iri*.t. 
Iloroare found theKobiis (or Kori") in greate't tiiiiali<‘ri, t,e» often di ij> 0 "'e“‘-sl 
of tbn magnitieenl tanks their fun'rathers ri'ietmetnl ; and lien' t *’0 tfie Mfcis 
abound, iilarfltlii i.s gonenilly spoken, bat in tie* F-nifb Telngn jviwaib. 'ITa’ 
chief j.lnees arc Sindewiibi, Taloillit, Sawarg.ton, (Mmjo\v,''ib(, n«»l Gaiblwri. In 
early timc.s tlio Gfirlibort jiargana was lieht by M:Iaa chiefs, who }.id"CS(Ueutly 
were conunercd by tin* Goml.s, and the paripuia tlicu bvcaiuo an npp.’Uir.ge of iho 
Gond princes of Wninlgarli, 

GAllIIBOIir— A town aituaied ei-xteen inilea ]iortli*nortli.wrst of Mdl, on 
a branch of tlio Andhiirt. 'J'ho hou.xes eluster I'outid n fortificsl hill in tho 
rciilro, and tlio whole is enclosed by fort'vt. A innnbcr of tho neiglil)'''urinp 
Inndlioldors reside licro, but the place is in a decaying state, nud there is very 
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littlo trade. A speciality of tlio town is a silri (native female garment) of a 
peculiar pattern, wliicli is only manufactured here ; and tlie Garhborf pda has 
n liigli reputation througliout the Nfigpdr province. In the vicinity are quarries 
of oscollont freestone and limestone. Here are government scliools for boys and 
girls, and a police outpost. 


GAHHCHTROLr — A town in the Chdndji district, situated On the left bank 
of the Waingangd, twenty-throe miles east-north-east of Mill. It has 750 houses, 
and is the largest trading mart in the A^mbgdon pargana. About one-fourth 
of the population is Telinga, and the remainder Mardthd. Rico and sugarcano 
are grown in tho neighbourhood ; and the manufactures are chiefly cotton-cloths, 
tnsar-thread, and carts. The trade is in cotton, cotton-cloths, tasar-cocoons 
and tnsar-thread, jungle produce, carts, and salt. Here are government schools 
for boys and girls, and a police outpost. 

GAIin PniRA' — A village in the Sdgar district, about ‘seven miles to the 
north of Sdgar, beforo tho foundation of which Garb Pdhrd was the principal 
place in this part of tho country. 


GA'RHVr-— A river which rises near Chichgarh in the Bhanddra district, 
and after a southerly course of about 150 miles falls into tho Waingangd on its 
eastern bank, a littlo below Sconi in tho Chdndd district. There is a legend 
that this stream issued from tho oarth at tho prayer of a holy man named 
Garga Eishi. 


GAROLA' — A ront-froo estate in the Sdgar district, about tweuty-soven 
miles north of Sdgar, consisting of one village, with an area of 5,479 acres, and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 886 per annum. Tho village is supposed to have 
been founded about four hundred years ago. It appears soon afterwards to have 
risen to some iinportnucc, and to have become the head-quarters of a tract of 
IGl villages, including Kluirai, which, together with tho tract of Bran, including 
fifty-two villages, was bestowed by tho Emperor of Delhi on one Edo Kdm 
Chandra ns .a reward for his services. Shortly before tho latter's death, Khurai, 
with fortj'-fonr villages, was transferred by him to two of bis relations (me n- 
i ioued under " Kliurni”), and nineteen other ^^llages to his son Dal Singh, men 
Rao Kdm Clmndra died in a.d. 1705, Garold, with tho romaining 130 villages, 
passed to his son Edo Chandjd. On tho death of tho latter, his oldest son 
Bahddur Singh obtained tho tract of Eran, and tho nest son, Bishan Singh, that 
of Gtirold, ivith ninety-eight villages. Tlie former of these was dnven out of 
Bran soon after this by tho Nawdb of Kiirwdri, to live with his 

brother. In the year 1746, soon after tho acqmsitionof Sdgar by tho Marathds, 
11,0 Pesliwd resumed all the villages belon^ng 

nine ivilh G.arold, on a qnit-rent. After the cession of Sdgar in 1818 the exaction 

of this rent was disconlinuod by Government, and m boa 

roBuincd, and Garold was secured ront-frro to Hmdfi Pat and 

Go sons of Bishan Singh. Shortly .afterwards, on account of Hmdd Pats 

chLaclcr tho village was assigned to his brothor, an assignment 

“ to Sdd Pat for maintenance. Bhabhdt Singh died m 182G, and the 

villa^o was soon after bestowed on son Balwant Singh and h,s heirs ren^ ^ 

T’ho°\dllnfro of Garold contains 413 houses and 1,048 inhabitants. ^ ° 
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rieo is Inreclr prothicwl closo to tlio lako. Mangoes and plantains also flonrisli 
licrc. Thero'is a government scLool for boys in tbe villago. 

GAUR— A river rising in tlie ^fandln district and emptying itself into tbe 
Narbada near Silwd. It has in the Jabalpdr district a westerly course. 

GAURJHA'MAR— A largo village in the Sdgar district, abo^it twenty- 
seven miles to the south of Sdgar, and nino miles to the south-west of Rehlf. 
The road from the latter place lies through dense jungle. This is an ancient 
viilnge, and is said to have been established by the Gonds, who once held Doori 
and the Panj-Mahdl. There are excellent government schools hero for boys and 
girls, and a good cncamping-ground in a grove of mango trees. 

GEWAUDA' — A chiefship in the Chdndd district, situated fifteen xnfics 
north-north-oast of IVairilgarh, and attached to the Wairdgarh pargana. It 
nominally contains fifty-six villages, but a large number of these are waste. 
It is of comparatively modem origin, being a Marfithfi grant. 

GHANSOR — A village in the Seoni district, some sixty-four miles to the 
north-cast of Seoni, on the direct rend from Bargf and il^alaatd. Here are 
the remains of some forty or fifty temples, very elaborately ornamented with 
sculptures carved in a beautiful sandstone. I^e Ndgpiir museum possesses 
specimens representing the incarnations of Vishnu. The village is now quite 
insignificant. There is a police post here. 

GHA'TKU'L — ^Tho southern pargana of the Mdl tnhsfl in the Chdndd 
district, is bounded on the north by tbe Haweli and Rdjgarb parganas, 
on tbo east by tbe Waingangd, and on the south and west by the TiVardhd. It 
contains an area of about 30^8 square miles, and lias eighty-one villages. TIio 
western half is very hilly, and the north, west, and centre ore covered with 
heavy forest, the cultivated tracts being chiefly along tbe Tfaingangd. In the 
vicinity of the rivers the soil is mostly black loam, and in tbo centre and 
north red or sandy. Bice, sugarcane, and wheat are the chief products. Tlio 
people ore principally Telingas, but in most cases ^eak Mardtbi or Hindi in 
addition to their own tongue. The chief places are Ddbhd, Talodhf, and Tohgdon. 
This pargana in the beginning of tho present century was continually overrun 
by plunderers from tbo opposite side of tbe Wardhd, and numerous villages 
were in consequence deserted, and have remained desolate to this day. 

GHAjTEHTi — A village in the Chdndil district, situated at the junction of 
tho Andhdri and Waingangd, twelve mflos north-north-east of Ddbhd. This 
was formerly the pargana town, but is now only a moderate-sized village. 

■ GHBS — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpdr district, sitnated some fifty 
miles west and a little south of tho town of Sambolpdr. The area is from ten 
to twelve square miles, of which about three-fifths are cultivated. It consists 
of nineteen villages, and tbo population amounts to 5;^33 souls, chiefly of tho 
agricultural classes, such as Koltds, Binjhdis, Gonds, and Xhonds. Bice is tho 
staple product, Tho principal village is Ghes, with a population of 062 souls. 
There is a fine school-honso in course of erection hero at which some ISO 
pupils are receiving instruction. 

The chief’s family are Binjwdrs (or Binjdls) and were much mixed up in the 
Burendra Sdi rebellion. Knrgal Singh, undo of the present chie^ remained in 
outlaw^’' several years after the amnesty had been proclaimed. He was captured 
jn 1805, and was hanged for murder. His father was also transported in 1804, 
and died while undergoing sentence. 
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GHISRT' — A river in the Biildghdt flistricfc^ It rises in the 'liills to tlie 
norlh-enst of tlio Dliansud pargana, and, flowing due soutli tlrougli the Haiti 
pnrgana, empties itself into tlio Bdgh, -witliin five miles of tlie junction of the 
latter with the Waingangd. 

GHOT — A chiefship in the Ohdndd district — (see ''AhW''). 


GHOT — ^Tho principal village of the Arpalli and Ghot pargana, in the 
Clidndd district, is a thriving place, with government schools for hoys and girls. 

GHUGHRI' — A picturesque spot at tho junction of the Burhner and the 
Hdlon in tho Maudla district. Tho village itself is but small, hut there is an 
excellent encamping-gronnd on tho hanks of the river under a grove of mango 
trees. Tlio estate, comprising ninety-eight villages, was given to Lachhmi 
Parshdd, a Brdhman, who behaved very well in the msturbances of 1857-58. Ho 
was also presented with a sword of honour. 


GHUGU'S — A largo village in tho Chdndd district, thirteen miles west of 
Chdndd, with abundant shade, and possessing remains which show it to have been 
formerly a place of importance. It has three temple-caves, and in their vicinity 
are some carved stones, apparently meant to represent animals, hut so weather- 
worn that tho intention of tho sculptor can only he guessed at. Near the 
village, about the end of tho seventeeth centu^, occurred a battle between tho 
Gond king Hdm Shdh.and the insurgent princes Bdgbd, A'ghd, and Hdghd. 
A'gbd fell on tho field, where his tomb is still to bo seen; and in the neigh- 
bourhood is tho " Chord Ghdt,” so called from Bdgbd's fabled leap across the 
Wardlid. On the bank of this river, between Ghngds and Chdnddr, a seam of 
coal thirty-throe feet thick crops out on tho surface, and a shaft has been sunk, 
from which coal has boon taken out for trial on tbo railway. 


GHUTKU'— A town ten miles north-west of Bildspdr in the Bildspdr 
district, containing a population of 2,000 souls, chiofly wearers. Cotton and 
silk cloths are manufactured hero to a considerable extent, and Ihe community 
is in a fairly flourishing condition. Although tho town is said to have been 
established by the Gonds in tho remote past, there are no indications of anti- 
quity in tho vicinity, nor objects of interest to attract the visitor. 

GILGA'ON— A zaminddri or chiefship attached to tho A mbgdon parpna 
of the Chdndd district. Its extreme dimensions are twenty-six miles by sixtcou, 

5crefflUo“gtod STr, mSy sdTaXby^^^^^^ is said'to be 

ancient. . . . , 

aWAU-A town in the Hinganghdt tohsil of tho Wardhd distnot, thirty- 

Girar hill about tbo year A.n. 12- 4 Several lantasHo icg^ b 

in celebration of the power ^^(.oncrotions on tho Girar hill are 

worth mention is that by wk'® ' ^ coconnuls and otlicr articles 

„oo»n»tcdto. b»M, on 

into otonss no n p.mi»lmei.t. Iky 
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implored Ws pardon, and lie created afresh stock fdr them from diylawcs, 
on which they were so struck by his power that they attached themselves per. 
manently to his service ; and two graves on the lull are said to he theirs. The 
hill bears the appearance of having once been fortified, and indeed a solitary MU 
of this description, rising like a truncated cone from the plain around, is well 
fitted for a stronghold. Local tradition says that the walls were built by a 
worshipper at the shrine, in fulfilment of a vow that he would do so if 6oi 
granted aim a son. But this is prohablya mere fable to increase the honour of 
the saint, for the remains of the fortification seem older than the shrine. The 
shrine of Girar absorbs the revenues of five villages ; in Marathd times it also 
received considerable grants of money. Girar itself, however, is not among the 
number. It is a small municipality, with a population of 1,836 souls ; and has a 
police oulposbj a good village school, and a weekly market. 

GrIROD— A «tnn11 and insignificant village in the Bildspfir district, contain. ' 
ing some sixly huts, with a population of 200 or 300 souls. It is situated 
fifty miles south-east of Bildspdr, on the south hank of the Mahdnadi and on 
the herders of the Sondkhdu estate. The spot itself has no peculiar attraction, 
hut here originated the religious reformation of the Chamdrs of Chhattisgarh— 
(see "Ohhattisgarh*'’ and '^ildspdr'’*). 


GODA'VARF — Of the whole course of this river, which is some 900 miles 
in length, about 150 miles border the Central Provinces to tho south-west. 
Eegarmng the earlier part of the river's course it will bo sufficient hero to say 
that it rises near Ndsik, on the eastern declivity of the western ghdts, and flows 
south-east and east for some 650 miles through the Bombay presidency and tho 
Nizdm's territories, until it is joined by the Pranhitd at Sironch’d, in the Upper 
Goddvari district. The portion of it touching on these provinces has boon thus 
described by Sir. R. Temple, whose account, it should bo premised, commences 
from the highest point of the projected navigation system, viz. at the Palls of 
tho river Wardhd : — 


" Starting then from tho Palls of tho Wardhd near Hinganghdt the 
voyager would see on the right hand tho wild hilly country of the Nizdm’s 
dominions, and on the left, or British side, a broad level valley covered 
with cultivation. Farther down the river, past the junction of the Pain- 
gangd, as the third or upper harrier is approached, the rich valley on the 
left becomes narrower and narrower, more and more trenched upon by hill 
and forest, till it is restricted to a fringe of cultivation along tho rivor^ 
bank ; while on the right hand the country somewhat improves, and, tliough 
still hilly, is more open. The junction of the Waingangd is hidden from 
view by the hills. The harrier itself lies closed in hy rocky hills nnd dense 
forests, a narrow strip being left on the right hank, along which tho tram- 
road or the canal is to pass. Below the barrier the river is called the 
Pranhftd. On the left, or British side, the hills at first arrange themselves 
in picturesque groups, one of which has been compared hy some to the 
group of Seven Mountains (Sieben Gebirge) on the Rhine, and after that 
continue for many miles almost to overhang the river, sometimes display- 
ing the fine foliage and blossoms of the teak tree down to tho water’s edge. 
On the opposite or Nizdm’s bank the most noticeable feature is the mouth 
^ the Bibrid stream, justly noted for its beauty. Further down, on tho 
British side, tho only point of note is Sironcha, with its old fort overlooking 
tho water j the country continuing to bo hilly or jungly with patches of 
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cultiTOtion. But on the opposite or foreign side the junction of the Godd- 
varl Froper causes great tongues of land and broad basins to be formed, all 
^mcb are partiidly estivated, and are dotted over by such towns as Chindr, 
Mantmi, Mahddeopur, and the sacred Kdleswar. Then the hills, of some 
vancty and beauty, cluster thick round the second or middle barrier, 
inis junction of the Indrdvati also is concealed from view by the hills. 
Below this, on the British side, long ranges of hills, rising one above the 
other, run almost parallel witii the river, till the junction of the Tdl is 
reached. On the opposite or Nizdm’s side again the country is more 
cultivated and open, and marked by the towns of Nagaram and Mangam- 
peth, ^ Below the latter place again the sacred hill of Rutab Gnttd rises into 
view, immediately opposite to Dumagudem, on the British bank, where the 
head- quarters of the navigation department are established. Proceeding 
downwards at the first or lower barrier, the country is comparatively 
level on both sides, and this barrier is far less formidable than the two 
preceding ones. Below the barrier, down to the junction of the Sabari, the 
prominent object on the British side consists of the small hills of Bhadrd- 
challam, crowned^ with cupolas, cones, and spires of Hindd temples. On 
the opposite or Nizam’s side is that Tank region already mentioned, which 
extending inland some 250 milea to beyond Warangal, the capital of ancient 
Telingana, is marked by the remains of countless works of agricultural 
improvement, attesting a wisdom in the past not known to the Native 
dynasties of the present. 


" Near the junction of the Sabarl the Goddvari river scenery begins 
to assume an imposing appearance. Hitherto as it passed each barrier, and 
gained the successive steps in its course, the river has been increasing in 
width, generally being about a mile broad, and sometimes even 2i miles. 
Here also the whole range of the eastern ghdts comes fully into view, 
some 2,500 feet high, bounding the whole horizon, and towering over all 
the lesser and detached hills that fiank the river. Passing the Sabari 
junction the Goddvari becomes more and more contracted and pressed on 
either side by the spurs of the main range, till at length it forces a passage 
between them, penetrating, by an almost precipitous gorge, through the 
heart of the mountains that mark the firontier of the Central Provinces. 
It is at this gorge that the scenery of this river has been justly compared 
to that of the Rhine. Imprisoned for some twenty miles between the hills, 
the river flows in a narrow, but very deep channel, with a current that 
sometimes lashes itself into boiling whirlpools. Then escaping from its 
imprisonment, the mass of water spreads itself over a broad smooth surface, 
resembling a lake surrounded with hills and dotted with islands, some 
of which are surmounted with Hindd temples. Then finally emergmg 
from the hills it forms itself into one mighty stream between flat 
cultivated banks, till passing by the Madras station of RdjdmmM, and 
approaching the Great Dhawaleswaram Anient, it breaks off into those 
numerous channels which permeate the Delta. At Dhawaleswaram •'here 
commences that network of canals which not only irrigate the lands, but 
also afford perfect navigation to the seaport of Oocanada.” 


GOLLAGXJDEM:— A small village on the bank of the Goddvari m the 
Upper Goddvari district, twenty miles below Dumagudem j only 
bemff flie point at which the steamers and boats belonpng to the Upper 
Sfvarl navigation works take in and deliver cargo. There is a smaU 
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inspection bungalow here, belonging to tbo pubUo works department, 
travellers are allowed to occupy. 

GOOT-TJMIir— -An estate in the Bhanddra district, consisting of tea 
villages, situated fi-om* five to ten miles north-east of Sdngarhi, and contaimng 
much jungle and waste land. - The area is 17,715 acres, of which 2,862 only aie 
cultivated. The popidation numbers 2,282 sohls, chiefly Gonds and Dims. 

The present, chief is a Brdhman. Gond-TImrl is the only lar^ village, anS 
possesses an indigenous school. Near the village of Ko^a on tMs estate fhae 
is a banidn tree in full vigour, andpf remarkable size, being capable of sheltering^ ’ 
at least one hundred and fifty men. The forests generally are of little value. 

GOSALPGTl — ^An ancient and considerable village inthe Jabalprir district, 
on the road to MirzSpiir, about 19 miles N.B. from Jabalpdr. There are a 
government school and police post here. On the Ingh downs surrounding tlie 
village a house has been erected, which is much used by the European residents 
of Jabalpdr for change of air. Gosolpdr is mentioned in ^ old narrative of 1790 
"as a large and dean place,’^ and it still maintams its reputation. 

GUMGA'^ON— -A small town in the Nfigpdr district, on the left hank of 
the Wand river, twelve miles south of Ndgpdr. Its populatipn amounts to 3,342 
souls, and is mostly employed in agricultnTe, though u. consideiahlo quaulity nS ' 
cotton-doth is manufactured by the Koshtis. The municipal funds have been 
spent by the town committee in making a street through tiie town, in building 
and supporting a school, and in improving the hSzdrS. Near the pblice quarters, 
in a commanding position overhanging tiie river, are the remains of a very con- 
siderable Mardthd fort, and hear this is a fine temple of Ganpatf, with strongly- 
built walls of basalt facing the river. Both fort and temple were erected by 
Cbimd Bdf, wife of Rdjd Baghojf II., who may be said to have founded the town, 
and since whose time this estate has continued in the direct possession of the 
Bhonsld family. 

GTJNDARDEHr — A chiefship attached to the Edfprir district, containing 
fiffy-two villages, which cover an area of about eighty or ninety square miles. 
It lies in the northern portion of the Bdlod pargana, and is surrounded on all 
sides by khdlsa villages. It contains no jungle, and is generally well cultivated, 
the population and crops being similar to those in the cultivated portion of the 
district. The estate has been in the possession of the present chiefs fauuly' 
for three hundred years. He is by caste a Edj-Kanwar. 

GTINJBWA'HI'-— A large village in the Ohdudd district, twenty-six miles 
south of Brahmapuri, possessing a fine tank. The inhabitants are almost wholly 
Telingas. It has a police outpost, and government schools for boys and girls. 
About two mfles from Gunjewdhf is the Tdtoli hill— a long low ridge from which . 
iron-ore is quarried. 

GtJNJI— A hill near Sakti, in the Bildspur district, of local intwest and 
saorodness. 

■ j I^UBATTA'— A river which forms part of the boundary between the Eamoh 
and^ Jabalpdr districts. It rises at Natangl in the Jabalpur district, and after a 
devious course of about thirty miles flows into the Bairmd. 

GWA'TtrGHA'T — ^In the Jabalpdr district. Here the Narbadd is crossed 
on the main road between Jabalpdr and Ndgpdr abontfive miles from the former, 
ine nver is fordable during part of the cold weather, and all the hot season. 
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but in the rains it is a rapid torrent more than fifty feet in deptli. Here there 
is a post for collecting duties on timber, which is floated down from the Mandla 
forests. 


HA'LON— A river which rises about eight or ten miles to the south of the 
Ohilpighdt in the Maikal range, and after a northerly course of some sixty 
miles through the Bdldghdt and ilaudia districts flows into the Burhner. The 
average elevation of its valley is about 2,000 feet. It is not to bo confounded 
with the comparatively unimportant stream of the Alon. 

HA'MP — A stream- in the Bildspdr district, having its rise in the Pandariii 
hills. It flows south and east through the Pandarid chiefship and the Mungelf 
pargana, and then forms for several miles the boundary lino between Edfpdr and 
BiMspdr, finally falling into the Scondth near Ndndghdt. 

HANDIA' — An old Mohammadan town in the Hoshangdbdd district, 
formerly the head-quarters of a sarkdr or district under .^baris rule. It had 
a handsome stone fort on the river, said to have been built by Hoshang Sbdli 
Ghorl of Mdlwd, but now dismantled. Bhindid was on tlie old highroad from the 
Deccan to A'gra, and was once a large and flourishing place, of which the extent 
may still be traced by the ruins scattered for some distance along the ba^ 
of the Narbadd. On the withdrawal of the Mogbal officials, about a.d. I/OO, 
and the construction of a straighter and hotter road across the vinohya nil s 
via Indore, it fell into ruin, and its present population is only .1,992 souls. Ihere 
were here once a large number of Julabds, or Mohamum^n weavers, but hey 
have all emigrated. The place was given up to the British by the Marfi.th6s 
in 1817. 

BAEAI'— This is the most important of the hill chiefships or zanilnddr^ in 
the north of the Chhindwdrd district. It lies maiidy m the mountomous W 
to the north of Amarwdrd, hut a portion lies below the ghdts leading 
valley of the Narbadd. The chiefs residence is a ?TSh^aS 

the lowland tract. The estate comprises nmety.one villages, ot^hioh 
ere inhabited. The chief, who is a Gond, receives 

per annum from Government, in commutation of certain privileges formerly 
enjoyed by him. 

HARDA'—The western revenue JJ® Sd 

district, having an area of 2,001 square miles, i i g ^ jpeyenne for 

tion of 120,546 souls according to the census of 1866. The hma rey 

the year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,29,761-0-3. ^ oame name in 

HAEDA'-Tho chief town the .^ubdivisira of ^ 
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nnnv under Ins coinumnd. Since the cession m _ 18J‘I n, riwidcut a«iiia,,{' 
comiiissioucr lias.licld spcciiil diargo of the sulidivision, nidcd hy atiiluildif 
holding subordinate crinniml, civil, and revenue jiuns-djction. This was alrcaar 
a thrinng plnco n'hen the country was ceded, and since then a gooddcMlb', 
been done for its improvement. Its principal street is broad and well bill, 
and a handsome murkot-placo has been laid out, surrounded by substnafej 
bouses. J 861 n dam was thrown across the river close by, which securd 
a good and convouient water-supply to the people. These and many otbct 
improvoiiionts were carried out by Mr. J. P. Beddy, wlio resided as asskant 
commissioner at Hnrdii for several years, and to whose activity and practical 
resources the towi owes voiy much of its prosperity. There is n railway stivtira 
boro. The principal trade is in the export of grain nml oil-seeds. The popula- 
tion amounts to 7,199 souls. 

HASDU ' — A stream wliich, rising amid the hills of Matin, Hows ncarl; 
duo south till it joins the MnhfinadJ, ciglit miles oast of Seorin.ir.lin, iu tb 
Bilfispdr district. Owing to many barriers iu its counso this river is very rareh 
narigablo. In high floods bo.'its of fair size oan lus-cend from the Malifiaa^i 
fifteen or twenty miles, bat ns the coimtiy in llio vicinity of tbc rivci' is wiU 
and sparsely populated, boats laden with mci’chaudisc rarely ascend. In tb 
hot and cold wcathoi* months Uasdtl is a very insignificant stream. 

nA'Tni'BA'EI' — A state forest of about fifteen stpinro miles in extent, 
in the Bilfispdr district, lying along the Jonk river, twenty miles from »Scori. 
nattHn. There is some fine toiik still remaining here, and a plantation of teak 
lately formed gives very fair promise of success. 

HATTA' — A chiefship in the BftMghdt distriol, ori^nally part of the 
Edmthd cliicfsliip, which was bestowed upon a ICunbf family about a.d. 1750, 
and on their rebellion in 1818 was granted to thcLodhi family in wliose posses- 
sion it now is. Tho prosperity of the Ilattd chiefship is entirely dno to the 
grantee, who is still alive, and though more than one hundred ycjirs old, retains 
his faculties to an extraordinary extent. TIio cstnto covers on area of 131 
s^uaro miles, bf which, sixty-six arc uador cultuTitioa; and contains seventy-five 
villages. 

HATl’A ' — A town in the Bdld^hdt district, well situated on a piece of 
high ground studded with mango-groves, about oightj' miles to tho north-cfist 
of Bhanddm, and eight miles to tho east of the Waingnugd. Tlic fort, which 
now encircles tho residence of tho Zimninddr, is a relic of tho Good days, when 
tho surrounding plains, now well cultivated, wore covered vrith thick jungle. 
The present znmlnddr, Ganpat Rdo, who was ci’catcd an honorary’ magistrate in 
1865, has done much for tho town. In tho centre ho has erects n good 
Bchool-honse, and contiguous to it a spacious dispensary j he h.'is also improved 
tho town roads, and keeps up a regular conservancy establishment. Close to 
the ontranoo of the fort is a remarkably fine baoli (a well with sloping descent 
to tho water), which was constructed by the former ICuuhi zamfuddr, Chimnd 
Patel. At the last census the inhabitants numbered 2,655 souls. TJiorc is no 
trade peculiar to Hattd, tho inhabitants being chiefly agi'icnlturists of tho Kuuhi, 
Lodhf, Godrd, and Eangdrf castes. 

BA.TTA' — ^Tho northern revenue subdivision or tahsil iu the Damoh 
msfcrict, luiving an area of 1,007 squnm miles, with 546 vilJ.iges, find a popu- 
lation of 115,118 souls according to the census of 1866. Tlic Innd revenue for 
the year 1869-70 is Ks. 1,20,107. 
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HATTA' — ^'riie liead-quarfcera of fclie subdivision of the same name in tbe 
IDamob district. It bas always been a place of some importance. Tbe Gonds 
bad a fort here, near tbe north gate, of which scarcely anything now remains. 
A second and larger fort was erected here in the seventeenth century by tbo 
BundeHs, who then ruled in this part of the country, and was afterwards 
enlarged by the Mardthds. When the district was ceded to the British in 1818 
the head-quarters were established here, and wei-o not removed until 1835. The 
public buildings are a tahsili or sub-collector’s office, a police station, a dispen- 
sary, a sardi, and a fine government school-house. There is a market twice a 
week, and a considerable trade in red cloth, which is manufactured for export to 
Buudelkhand and elsewhere. The population amounts to 7, 1 00 souls. Hattd is 
situated on the right bank of the Sundr, twenty-four miles north of Damoh, one 
hundred and seventy miles south-west of Allahdbdd, and sixty-one north-east 
of Sagar. Latitude 24° 8' north, longitade 79° 40' east. 

HAWELI' — ^Is the western pargana of the Mdl tahsil, in the Chdndd 
district, and is bounded on the north by the Bhdndak and Garhborl parganas, 
on the cast by the Edjgarh and Ghdtkffi parganas, on the south by the Wardlid 
river, and on the west by the Wardha and the Bhdndak parganas. Its area is 
about 448 square miles j and it contains 102 villages. On the north-east and 
east the country is hilly, and more than Jmlf of the pargana north and east is 
covered ivith dense jungle. The Viral intersects it from noi-th to south, 
the Andhdrl flows in a south-easterly direction along its^ eastern boundary. Tho 
soil in tho vicinity of the Wardhd is black loam, and in other parts saimy and 
somewhat atony. The language spoken is chiefly Mardthi. Dhanajl Kunms 
form tho largest agricultural class. Chdudd is tho only large town m tho 
pargana. 


HINABTA' — A large market-village in the Damoh district, thirty miles 
north-cast of Damoh and ten miles from Hattd, on tho highroad to Ndgod. It 
contains 389 houses, with a population of 1,154 souls, and has a considerable 
grain-trade with Bundelbhand. There are here a government school and an 
encamping-ground for troops. 

TTT'NDOIIIA'— The third town in importance in the Damoh district, situated 
nine miles north-east of Damoh. It is held in ubdrl (or quit-rent tenure) by 
Umrdo Singh, aBundeld. During tho mutiny of 1857 the intobitnnts of thm 
village roso^in rebellion, and burnt all tbe records and 

Tbenlacowas reduced by a small body of troops from Sugar ; and ttio fort, 
J .1 ^ ofnfn of nroservation w.'is demolished. The town contains 1,135 

Ta . . Tho inhabit, wbo ™ ^ 

jionscs, anti IV p i the bad reputation acquired by them in 1857. 

Lodhfa by XteK cHoa -derf b^gV i.h»e <»d(iv.tedby 

aescnpiwiiu . — There are hero a police station 


A very fine description o. - — , - 

Moebis. A weekly market is held on Tuesdays, 
and a government school. 

SISyfiSoTcSug to the oonsls of 1866.' The land revenue of the tahsfl for 

1869-70 is Es. 1,45,057. i 

tttxtp knCVfk'T A larce trading town in the Wardhd district, situated 

® Tbo M^ogtoblchow. thoI»p»t. 

and Exports of the town for 1808-09 
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niugnngltdt cotton lins cstablislicJ for itself n nnnio in tlio mercantile 
world, and is admittedly one of ilio Lest staples indigenous to India. It is 
properly speaking tlio prodiico of flie rlcliWardlill valley, broiiglitfor sole to lie 
Hiiiganglidt market ; bnt n good deni of tlie cotton known in Bombay as Bin’ 
ganghfit is not really produced in tlio uciglibonrho'od of the tosrn, bnt is groan 
clsowlicrc, and attinctcd to llingniiglidt by tlio ready market tliere fonntl: 
thus some inferior stiifl' goo.s into the market ns Ilingnnglilit, Tlio best foreim 
cotton is that brought from Edalub.dd in tho IlnidnWibdd territory, whore tno 
growth of tho Paingangd valley is collected. Tin's cotton is reckoned (jmte as 
good as tho Ilingnnghdt stajilo, and is eagerly sought after. Messrs. 'W'nnrick 
& Co. have established an agency hero, with cnpacions iron-roofed wnrclionses, 
and a stock of fall and Imlf-prccses j and they pros.? for shipment direct to 
England, The principal native traders are Mlinvfins, man^ of wlioin have largo 
transactions, and export to Jlombay and elsewhere on their oivn account. But 
the greater nuinbor merely act as middlemen between tho ciiltivntor,s and the 
largo mcrclmnts, buying up tho cotton nt tho villages and Bmnller marts, anil 
introducing it on spcculntion into the IHiigaughdt market. The munioipl 
committee have opened n largo gravelled mnrkot-plnco and storngc-yard for 
general use, with raised plntfornis, and scales for weighing the' cotton. Bound 
this yard arc ranged tho giiiiiiiig-shcds and private cotton-onclosnres of the 
native traders, but these at present are more temporary structures of homhoO' 
work. Tho coiniuittco contoinplatc erecting pormnnent structures of safer 
materials, and lotting them to tho traders. Mcauwliflo tho latter nro obliged 
to provide sninll reservoirs for water in their enclosures, and these arekepfc 
lull from funds provided by the cotton department. Tho municipal committee 
have further erected two half-presses in the cotton-yard j bnt tho natives, rather 
than take tho trouble of entertaining pressmen and finding their own ropes and 
gumues, prefer to make over their cotton to Messrs. Warwick & Co. to bo full 
or half-prcBScd for them, at so much & bale. 

The chief native resident of Hinganghlit is tho Idiildtkdr, Edm Edo. lie 
traces ms origin to Puna, whore, about ninety years ngo, his ancestors wore 
attached to tho court of tho Peshwd, their service being “mdnkari," or personal 
atten^noo on tho Peshwd. They wero summoned thence by Edjd Eaghoji 
Bnonsla of Nagpdr, and after holding various offices, obtained one-fourth of 
tnosB town lands, which they liad reclaimed from the jungle. Their descendants 
now hold several villages and a cash pension. Tho population of Hinganghit 
anwunts to 8,500 souls, chiefly traders of all kinds or tlioir servants, weavers, 
and day-labourera. Tho octroi collections for tho Ihreo years 18C5-6G, 1806-67, 
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uud 18G7-G8 let respectively for Es, G1,G00, Es, 45,000, and Es. 45,100, 
Tho last-menlioiicd farm was only for cloven mouths. Tlio money has been 
expended principally inlaying out streets, avenues, and shop-frontages for New 
Hingnnghut. Old Ilinganghlit was a straggling, ill-arranged town, liable to be 
flooded by the river Wand during the monsoon. Tlio new town has been laid 
out on the rising ground to tho south of the old town in broad parallel streets, 
marking off rectangular blocks. Of the total population, about three-fifths, 
including all the principal traders and moi’e respcotahlo residents, live in the new 
city, while the remainder cling to the old to^vn.• One main reason of this is 
tho difiiculty of procuring water in New Hinganghdt. Springs have, however, 
recently been shmek to the west of the now town, and there is now every prospect 
of a good water-supply throughout tho year. Tlic people in New Hinganghfit 
are fast becoming attached to tho place, wliich, with its broad clean streets and 
I'ising avenues, begins to present quite an attractive appearance. Tho zild (or 
chief) school of tho district is at Hinganghdt, and hero both English and Vema- 
cnlar are taught up to an advanced standard. A female school has also heen 
opened hero, but has not as yet met with much success. Hinganghdt contains 
a tahsil ’office, a furnished travellers’ bungalow, a large sardf, with several good 
rooms in it reserved for Europeans, where travellers may halt three days free of 
charge, and a dispensary, with a range of hospital buildings after tho standard 
plan. 


HINGNI' — A town in tho Huaur tahsil of the "Wnrdhd district, about 
sixteen miles to tho north-cast of Wnrdhd, founded about 150 years ago by 
llughcundth Pant Subadar, grandfather of the present mdlguzdr. A large masonry 
fort, two toniplos, two largo houses, twcnt 3 ^-oao wells, and throe liundred 
fine innngo and tamarind trees, remain to attest the energy of the founder. 
In tho time of tho Pindhdri disturbances tho then mdlguzdr held the fort with 
two hundred of his own followers. Tho population of Hingni is 3,061, of 
whom about n fourth are cultivators and another fourth weavers. An annual 
fair is hold hero on tho second day of tho Holf, and tho weekl}’^ market on 
Fridays is well attended. A government village school has been established 
here. 


jXIEAN A small hut deep and rapid river, rising in latitude 23° 30' and 

loniritndc 80° 26'. .After a couv-seof more than one hundred miles it falls into 
Ihc Nnrbadd at Sdnkal, in latitude 23'’ 4' and longitude 79° 2G'. Its general 
cour.'ic is south-west. 

III'R A'PU'E A ■\ulla"c in tho extreme north-east of tho Sdg.ar district, 

on the road from Shdhgarh to Camiporc. There arc here .-m encamping-ground 
and a .staging bungalow. Iron-ore is found m tho neighbourhood; and the 
rc'servcd government forest of Tigoril lies to the north-cast of tho village. 

IIIRDENAGAE— -A largo and populous village in tho MandU district. 
It was founded by the Eiljii llirde Shah about A.D. 1044. An annual S 
here on tlio banks of the Sniijar, at which there was an .fttondanco J868 of 
25 000 persons. 'J’ho value of tho merchandise exposed for sale ^vas estimated 
at Es. 1,14,250, and the value of that sold at Es. /9,5’34. 
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A district forming o portion of tlie Narliadfi valley, lying entirely on the left; 

_ , , . bank of the river, and including some large tracts 

General description. Slitpnrd Mils. It is bounded on the noTth 

by the territories of Bhopiil, Sindid, and Holkar, from wMch it is separated by 
the Narbadd. On the east the Dadh( river divides it from the Narsinghpfir 
district. On the west it adjoins the Nimdr district, the boundary being the 
Chhotd Tawd river, wMoh flows into the Narbadd — a stream called the Gnli, 
which flows into the Tapti, — and an imaginary line across the MU joining the 
sources of those two streams. On the south lie the districts of Western Beidr, 
Betdl, and ChMndwdrd. The boundary line on tMs side is very uncertain and 
arhitraiy. For many miles it lies along the foot of the hills, or includes only tho 
outer spurs and low Mils which fringe the Sdtpmrd range. But in four places it 
makes a great sweep to the south, and brings in four large hill tracts known as 
the Mahddeo hills, and the tdlukas MdUni, Bdjdbordr!, and Kdlibhit respectively. 
The boundary line includes Kdlfbhlt by following tho river where it flows out of 
the Edjdbordri hills to the Taptf ; it marches with the Taptf for sixteen miles imtil 
it meets the Nimdr frontier, and turns northward again along the little stream called 
the Gulf. The district .may bo generaUy described as a long valley of varying 
breadth, running for 150 miles between the Narbadd and the Sdtpnrd range. 
The soil consists in tho main of the well-known black basaltic alluvium, often 
moro than twenty feet deep * but there are submontane tracts of red soil and 
rock, with low hills of various formations. From Lokhartalai (near Seoniy 
eastward to the extremity of the district these are almost invariably of tho 
Mahddeo sandstone, its line " faulted” or broken hero and there hy the intrusion 
of other rocks, notably at Patrotd, where the rend from Hoshangdbdd towards 
l^tdl strikes the base of the Sdtpurds, and “passes close under twoMgb pointed 
hills, wMch are formed of nearly vertical beds of Bchistoze quartzite.”* It is to 
the east of the glen of the Tawd river that the district boundary takes its 
southern sweep, wMch brings in the Mdlinl forests and the Mahddeo hills. 
Below tho northern base of the Mahddeo Mils lies an inner valley shut out fyom 
the main Narbadd valley by an irregular chain of low Mils, and drained hy 
the Denwd river. A litde beyond Fatehpdr, wMch stands in the gorge through 
which the Denwd valley is entered from the plains, tho boundary line of the 
district turns north to the Narbadd. All down along the Narbadd, as far west- 
ward as B[andid,the champaign country is only broken by a few isolated rocks, 
but to the west of Handid the plain is crossed and out up by low stony hills 
and broad-backod ridges. Here the Yindhyas throw out jutting spurs, which . 
occupy a large area, and are known as the Bairi hills j and from the south- 
Avest the Sdtpurds push up similar branches, wMch almo'st touch the Vindhya 
oufposts. 

The following extracts from the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 
Geology, g®olo&7 of Hoshangdbdd. 

I ^e Mils AvMch bound it on the south belong 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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miimly lo llio series classed as “MabMeva” and "Lower Damiidri/' but in 

Fs melainorphic, and crystalline rocks occur. Tbc'Mabddeva group 

IS thus described by Mr. J. G. Mcdlicott* * * * ^ ^ 


• /• ^ tlio south side of the Narbadi valley 

IS iormed of tlioso j and a,loug much of that part of the valley which extends 
irom Jabalpur to Ilandii and Sconi they form a series of escarpments 
quite as remarkable, and more picturesque, since loss regular, than do 
tlioso of tho Vindhyan range on the north. In the central portion of this 
range they attain their gi-catcst development, and form tho fine masses of 
the 1 achmarhi or Mahftdcva hills, from which their name has been taken. 
Ilcro thqy jircsont a thiukucss of at least 2,000 feet, and many miles away 
Irom this central culminating mass they still attain very considorablo 
dovclopmont. 

*=!:***** 


Lithologically considered, the Mahlidova group consists of sandstones 
and grits, with a few exceptions hoi-eaftor to bo described. In their typical 
localities those grits (thick and thin bedded) make up tho whole i.^inlrnnsg 
of tho formation ns seen in tho Mahfidovn hills, and are characterised 
throughout, but mom especially near tho top, by hard earthy ferruginous 
partings. A very prominent characteristic of tho Mahlidova area is the 
w.ny in which these great sandstone masses are disposed : vertical escarp- 
ments, with clear rock faces many hundred foot high, are constantly met, 
and this remarkable feature is pmsented wherever these rocks are (in this 
district) found.” 


Tho lower Damiidil (including tho Tlilchir groups) are describedf ns 
nseendiug from " obscurely bedded or unbeddod masses of green mud" into 
shales, flags, and coarse sandstones. Tho occurrence of these rocks in the 
Iloshanglibdd district is thusj mentioned ’ 

" Tho Moi-an river exposes some beds of tho Lower Damudd series : 

. , shales, flags and sandstones, and a bed of poor 

' f*’™" c' *• coal ^ come to tho surface. Tho beds have been 
considerably disturbed, and the massive thick sandstones of tho Mahlidova 
group (see below) rest uuconforraably on them. 

"'J’ho Lamudii beds arc found only at the bottom of the Moran glen, 
and only a very small patch of them can be seen. Both sides of tho glen aro 
' formed of Ma'luidiwa saiulslono (ns stated above), and on the west these aro 
almost immediately covered up by trap. 


* Memoirs of tlic Geological Suriey of liuUai vol. ii part 2, pp 184. 

+ Ditto ilato ilitto p. 148. 

j Ditto’ ilitlo ditto pp. lI!M60,nmllC5 — lf>7. 

6 “ IVitli rcsjicct to the coal scam here wc inny remark that it is at its outcrop ahoiit 
llircc feet tliiek, hut \cry inueh imprcgnntcil uitli pyrites. A.itrong cfllorcscencc of 
Miluliur ami of alum covers ili c.\po!ifil Mirfaec, ns well ns that of some of the accompanying 
slinlcH. Such impurities, ifeijiially nhnnihiiit throughout, woiihl iciiilcr the mmcriil com- 
mcrcially useless — a circiinisjnncetlie more lo JicregreUfd ns no coni is Known to exist to the 
west ol thii place, anil the portion of the outcrop gives it many advantages over honndi, 

uliieh is, acNt to this, tho most westerly coal of the ilistriet. I''rom that place n qwantily ol 
roal was taken to Ihitnliay soiiic vcar.s since unilcr the auspices of Sir It. ilnmilton. 
Siliiatcil on the level of the Narlia.ht valley, anil many miles to the w^st of any other Known 
oiiteiop, this locality will iloulitles:, receive a tiial whenever a rlcinnntl for the nimcml c,\ists 
ssithiii a ilistanee sunieiciith rliort to admit of its heing woikcil to a profit, after cost ol 
ti.si)spr)il has heen paid." 
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"Proceeding lienee towards the east the Damddd and TdlcWr be^ 

. ,, will be seen to occupy a large area in fte vfc 

TttffS valley. Tawd is a considerable stream 

confluent with the Narhadd^ a litfle above Hoshangdbdd, and issues from 
the hills on the south side of tho valley through, a gorge, at the onttaice 
of whi A tho old fort of Bdgrd stands. It d^rains a very large area rritlm 
the range to the south; its numerous tributaries reach many miles to the 
east and west among the hills, and itself flows across a wide plain surronuied 
almost on all sides by tbo high ground. All the low ground of this phhi, 
and of many of the glens which open into it, is occupied by the rods 
under consideration, and many flue sections of them are exposed. 

“The green muds and boulder bed are occasionally met with in almost 
every part of this area, but they are far more largely developed towards 
the south of it, and it is there that they may be best studied. 

ij: 4: 4: * 4: 4= ^ 


“ Leaving the Tawi valley and proceeding np the Narbadd valley for 
about thirty-tive miles (in a straight line) the hill district may be again 
entered through a gorge, at the mouth of which the fortified villago of 
Fatehpdr stands. Wi&in and sontdi of the narrow glens which connect 
it with the Narbadd valley lies a wide spread of flat country. 


“The fiat ground is occupied by the Tdichirand Lower Damdddbeds; 

Deimi Valiev “ ^raine^ hy the Denwd river, whicji, passing 

from hero to the west among the hills, joins the 
Tawd just above Bdgrd. This may be called the Lower Denwd valley, and 
if wo follow that stream np its course, it will be found to wind through 
deep glens and between high vertical scarps as it works its way from 
south to north among the eastern and lower spurs of the Fachmarl hills; 
again to the south of 'these its valley becomes once more wide and flat. 
The stream itself, and its tributaries, draining the country under the 
southern face of the great Mahddeva sandstones of the Pachmari, expose 
many fine sections of the rooks of tho Lower Damddd series, similar to 
those seen in the Tawd valley. Similar to these in texture and structure 
we have fossiliferous shales, flags, and seams of impuro coal, and like them 
in habit wo find an irregular and sometimes inve^d dip, faults, and trap 
dykes. *4!4:!S4!4!4!4! 


“As in tho vall^ of the Tawd, we here find the rocks of tho Tdlchir and 
Lower Damddd groups presenting a flat or gently 
Upper Dcn«d calley. undulating surface, from which the massive vertictu 
scarps of the Mahddeva sandstone rise.” 


The type of tho granitic rocks, which occur in one or two places only in 
this part of the valley, is thus* described. — 

"®6low Hoshangdbdd much grraite is exposed in the banks of tho 
Narbadd, and here also it is mostly cither this syenitic porphyry with pink 
felspar, or a pink felspar granite; this latter is the rock seen at HandiS, 
A similar red felspar granite forms a range of hills in the southern portion 
of the country surveyed, and is also well seen in tho CWtd Eewa section 
near Berkherd.” 


* Memoirs of the Geological Suncy of India, lol. ii pait 2, pp. 122, 123 
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WcsLw.inl of Uosliang.tbitd tho foUowiuff account is elvon '•<' of tlio dlstiict 
by Mi-.W.T.BlanM:- 

“Tliis tract, from Ilosliaiigiibud to Ilarda, consists of a gently nndiJai- 
ing plain of cotton soil. No rocks appear in general oven in the streams, 
altbongb outcrops would probably bo mot with boro and there, in the 
deeper ravines, if the place were thoroughly searched. About Hardii rock 
begins to appear more generally in tho streams, and occasionally at tho . 
snvlhca of the ground, and farther west trap to the south, andmclamorphio 
rocks to the north are largely exposed. This is especially tho case in tho 
neighbourhood of the Nai’badil, which runs through a rocky bed between 
low hill-s of Bijfiwars and gneiss. To tho south is tho western ostonsion of 
the Piiclimari and' other hills, much diminished in height, and gradually 
sinking more and more towards the plain. It is chiefly composed of trap. 
Jfr. Modlioott's map comprises tho only portion of tho range consisting 
of older x'oeks, mill the exception of a small patch of MahSdova bods in tho 
(laujill river, tho existence of which is proved by pebbles brought down by 
the stream, but which was not reachod.t It is far within the hills, and 
is evidently of small extent. Tho section of Mahadova rocks at tho Moinn 
river has nlroady boon rofoiTcd to in tho chapter devoted to thoso rocks in 
o'cuoral. For about two miles south of Lokhartalaitrap is seen in tlio river, 
then from beneath the trap coarse conglomerates crop out, dipping at about 
10'’ to west, 20'’ north. These conglomeintcs contain pchblos of various 
kinds, some of metamorphio rocks, amongst which quartzite predominates, 
otlicas of the peculiar purplish quartzite sandstone of tho Vmdhyans ; 
a few are of rod jasper, and mbeed with the mass are blocks, frequently 
two ov tlu’CC foot ficrosSi of soft folspatliic saudsLonCj evidently dorivod 
from the D.imddfis, which are in pliioo close by. Below the coarse conglo- 
lucrale is brown sandstone, slightly conglomcritie. rlus rests on fclspa- 
thic stuulstouc, succeeded by flaggy beds and carbonaceous slialo, the latter 
clearly belonging to Uio Damudil scries. Despite the unconformity between 
the two scries shown by tho D.imudti detritus contamod m the Mahlldova 
comriomcratc, it was impossible precisely to determmo the line of sepamtion. 
It iiTdcar, however, that tho irahi{.levas do not, at this spot, exceed two 
Imudrcd foot in thickness, and probably half that 

Ur tho Mor.au rivor the Duun'idas soon turn over to tho south, and dvs- 
•innoar ar' vin below tho traps. Tho ^lahadova^ appear to bo wanting. They 
*arc iiowcvcr, much thicker in tho hills cast of tlio Moran than m ^lO fivo’’- 
No'jood EMtions aro soon. ThohiUs further west, about Makrfii.aro 
composod of bedded tr.ap, oithor dipping at low angles to 

^ ® 11 /. vivnv Tim lnr"ev quantity of surface-deposit away from the 

case near tho rivov. fornd,. distribution of tho rivers throughonb 
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notice and the noighbourliood of tlio Nai'badii west of Ilardd rccoivci 
so vmy burned an examination that but little of importance can bo 
stated concerning it.* The rocks consist principally of metamoipbics 
and Bijdwars, overlying' trap occulting here and there. On the Narbada 
a range of bille form^ of quarteite rises from tlio alluvial plain abant 
two Triples west of Haudid. This range stretches along the river for 
some distance to tbo weshvard. Similar quartzite occurs, as already 
mentioned, at Nimdwar, north of the river, opposite Handid.f About 
Eardd ^enitic and granitic rocks occur. Muck alluvial cotton soil 
covers the surface, hub it is often very thin. Thus in one place, a few 
Ttrilna wcst of the towD, ou the road to KJiandwd, although no rock what- 
ever was visible on the surfiice, blocks of granito for railway works 
■were being quarried from a depth of only six or eight feet. In tbo 
Mitnlink river trap is found about Danwdra. In the upper part of tbis 
stream no rock is met -with as a rule, although trap is exposed near Mohanpdr 
and Gdhdl. About half a mile bdow Danwdrd coarsely ciystaliscd peg- 
matite (or rather protogene), containing a chlorito-like mineral, is met with, 
and forms the bed of the stream for a considerable distance. At Bevdpdr 
there is metamorphic limestone. The rocks are extensively metamor- 
phosed, and no foliation can be recognised. In the country between tbo 
Mdchak and the Tawd largo outdiors of traps overlie the metamorphic 
rooks. The same is 'the case north of the Mdchak, but to a smollGr extent. 
No attempt has been made to ascertain precisely the boundaries of these 
numerous little patches. The larger areas have been roughly surveyed bo 
as to indicate the general mode of occuiTence. Most of the patches are oval 
or oblong, their larger axis corresponding with tho general strike of the 
metamorphic rooks, or about east 20°, 80® north, and it is e-vident that they 
are duo to the traps having overflowed the irregular surface of tho nndcr- 
lying formations, m which, as at tho present day, ridges of the harder beds, 
chiefly quartzite or compact granitoid gneiss, stood up above tho general 
level of country. Where denudation has so far removed tho traps that the 
old surface is onco more visible, the hard ridges again protrude, while 
some trap yet remains in the hollows between them. Trap dykes occasion- 
ally occui'inthe metamorphics. Theywereespcciallyobservedinthojunglcs 
north-east of Punghdt. They appeared at that place to have two principal 
directions, south-east and east-20°-north, the latter coinciding with the 
lamination of the metamorphics, A very interesting section occurs in the 
Tawd river ij; near its junction ■with tho Norbadd. At the mouth of tho 
Tawd 'the Bijdwar limestono is seen presenting a peculiar concentric 
structure; the alternating bonds of siliceons and calcareous minerals, 
instead of being plane, are concentric around nuclei of quartz. Many 
of those conoontric masses are of great size. A little further south there 
is an immense mass of hard quartzoso breccia similar to that seen north 
of tho river north-west of Ghdndgarh, composed of purplish jasper-liko 
rook, with enclosed angular fragments of quartzite; upon this rest Vindhyan 
shales, sandy as usual, and passing upwards into tho typical quartzite 
sandstone, which forms hills west of the stream. It is difflcnlt to say what 


•T/ 1 like the neighbouring country north of the river, been csamincil by 

Mr. Mallet, who will probably describe it in greater detail.” 

t “This quartzite has been shown by Mr. Mallet to belong to th'e IJija^vais.” 

J "This is the smaUcr Tauii, called the Chhota Tawd or Suktawd river.” 
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i.i (lie position of tliobvoccin. Ilirns at first supposodto bo Biji'mnVj but tbe 
oconvronco of similar breccia, apparently intcrstraiificd in llio Vindhyans on 
Ibo Nnrbadd close by, venders it possible that it may belong? to tint sorios.* 
'I’Jio alialey beds appear to bo nnconformablc upon the lircccio, and tho 
breecin upon tlio Jiijawnr liincstono, but neitber nnconfonnity is very 
clearly made ont, and appm-ont iraconformilics of breccia or quartzite bods 
resting upon Bijilivars must bo regarded with suspicion on account of tho 
predoitiinanco of cleavage foliation in some of tlio beds of lliat series, and 
its absenco in Uio bornslonos and qnartzites. Iligber np in tlio TawH trap 
comes in, and furlbcr on still tUoro is a patch of mctamoipbic rocks. It is 
of no great oxlonl, Tho rock is granitoid.” 


Tho finest foroslsaro tho tiro Msei-vcfl f facts which wore made ever to this 
« , , . , district from Chhindwtlrd in 18C5 — tho Bori and 

nm iicrs. Donwfi reserves; but throughout tho woodland 

comiliy tho teak is very common, and tho saplings thrive well where they are 
pinlccli'd. 'J'hcro arc some siicli tracts on tho Narbadd, and a good deal of 
forest lies west of Uandid. Of jungle, scrub, or brnslnvood, there is more or 
loss throughout tho valley, but least in tho enslern and most in tho western 
pnrgan.'io. To tho cast of Seoul tho jungle has boon only allowed to remain in tho 
poor i^nndy soil, which is not a-orth cultivation. Strips of wood run down along 
tho sandy banks of the streams which cross tho flat plain from tho hills. Butin 
Cliiinva ihero is an extensive tract of denso low forest. 


The chief rivers are the Anjan, TawiJ, Hiithir, Ponwti, Ganjdl, Movan, and 
Dtulhf, be.sidcs the great boundary btrontns of the Narbadd and Taptl. Tho 
district is, however, lliroiighont intersected by innumerable littlo streams, many 
of them jjoronnial, which run domi from the hills to tho Narbadd. 


Tho host road in the district is now the line from Hosliaugdbdd by 

. . towards BetdI. It is already partly metalled, 

Coininunications. bridged, and embanked, and work on the romaiudor 

is in aetivo prn<^ross. It passes the railroad at the Itdrsi station, cloven miles 
from noshangdbad. 'I’lic highroad to Bombay, which runs right through tho 
district from east to we.sl, is only aligjmd in parts, and nowhere w’oU embanked 
or drained. Bridges liavo been built over a few of the streams, and enusoways 
thrown across otlier.H. Tho road from llardS to Uandid-tbo old higbmdmtho 
davs of the Jloglmls from tho Deccan to A gm-is a wide track, well dchnod, 
blit not metalled, and out of repair. AU olbcr roads m tlio district nro merely 
fair.wtwthor routes, wliich are being pradnally ilontiarcafcd and drainod, Tho 
roads from Scoiii ami Ifanhi towards Bctul aro pretty good, except 
months. The Great Indian Peninsula Railroad {expected to bo J Jo 

.Tabahnir in 1S70) now intersects tho whole district from west to cast, wuth 
stations at Bf.gr.1, Durdi, Sconi, Ilfirai 

Tawfi by a viaduct at the openiug of tho gorge through which the 
from the Siitpiir.is, and it is carried by a sliort tnnncl under 
pmicclion of tho hill close by. A syslom of railway feodor» f Jj’' 

|j(-oii under the consideration of tho local Govcniment, and is gradually bun,, 

Ciirritsl out. 


*■ " Tliis was pointed ont Iiy Mr, Jlnlkt.” 
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•Hie temperature is said to he liigLer tlian tlmt of Karsiiiglip(ii' or Jakipjir 
but it is of a very medium clmractcr, free 

Climate and rainfftli. oxcess of heat and C/okh The direct raysoftho 

sun are veiy powerful ; bnt hot winds aro the excoption, and arc seldom «ry 
violent, while the nights in the hot weather and I’ains are always cool. Tlio 
thermometer seldom rises above 100^ in tho sliado j tho average maximum of 
July, August, and September 18C4< was 91° in the (sliado, the average minimmn 
was 73° The cold weather is seldom bitter, and often hardly braciii", though 
frosts of one or two nights’ duration are not nncomtnon. The rainfall is exceed- 
ingly variahlo, ranging between tho limits of forty and sixty inches in tho year. 
The winter rains are very regular, insomuch that it is a local proverb that there 
havo boon famines from too much rain, bnt novel* any from drought. From 
tho position of tho district, as a long valley or gorgo between the two great 
ranges of the Sdtpiirli and Vindhya lulls, it is subject to violent atmospheric 
changes, and the harvest is seldom gathered without hailstorms and thunder* 
showers; dust-storms, however, are unknown, Oo- tho whole, considering that 
the district is within the tropics, and not raised above tho ordinary level of 
Indian plains, it may bo considered fortunate in having a climate which ii 
decidedly better than might have been expected, lloshangdbiid itself is about 
1,000 foot above the sea j but ns the fall of tho valloy^ is twenty feet in seveu 
nsila&j tho eastern ond o£ tha disteiat is ohont Cone hundred feet higher than tha 
western end. An east wind blows often in the cold weather, and is rather hitter 
and piercing. 

From the tliinnoss of tho population and the plontifulncss of waste land all 
, . round, it naturally follows that the cultivation is 

gneu uro. mjj. a high order. Cereals are 

raised entirely without manure and irrigation, and tho rich black soil of the 
valley is almost iudependont of any system of rotation, and produces fine crops 
of wheat without chango or fallow for thirty or forty years. Only garden crops 
and sugarcane aro manured and watered. The total cultivated area of the 
district in the year 1868 was 891,587 acres, and the principal crops grown are 
cotton, gram, wheat, jawdri, and til ; sinoo 18G4 a groat quantity of tho land 
formerly under gram, jawdri, and til has been given up to cotton. But tho 
groat flatness of the land is against tho cultivation of cotton, and is tho chief 
causo why kharif (or rain) crops boar so small a proportion to rabf (or cold 
weather) crops. The black soil will only grow rain crops when it is thoroughly 
well drained, and in default of a good system of subsoil draining, this amounts to 
saying that rain-crops will only grow in ground which slopes considerably, and 
which is generally light and stony. The black soil, when supplied with uiJimited 
moisture and heat, throws up a crop of weeds which choke whatever is somi, 
and which, from tho deep muddy nature of the soil, cannot he hoed up till dry 
weather comes j consequently this soil, which is the prevailing one, 'vvill only 
grow rahi crops, and is devoted almost entirely to wheat. In 1 860, before tho 
American war, the cotton-growing area was calcidated at 24,000 acres, produc- 
ing 40 lbs. to the acre. In 1861 the extent of area had doubled j but the cotton 
is never, or very seldom, grown on what is called the “black cotton soil”; it is 
confined to the lighter or inferior soils. Tho Government waste lands are 
chiefly hilly tracts, only useful for pasturage, or fit for growing teak or other 
timber. Bnt at the western extromitj’- of the district, in tho Chdrwii pargan.n, 
thero aro some very fine waste lands, which would well repay the expense of cul- 
tivation. South of the highroad to Bombay Ihoi’e are about two hundred square 
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1 iiiJoi'spcrscil 011I3' with tliroo or four villnffos. Tjow raiitre- 

Ijotivppn ” 1 - 7 *• tlio tract, covered with low scrub, in the valleys 

jclivccii, nhicli arc ottcu of considerable depth, the soil is of voi^' lino qnalit/. 

Coal is fonml in sranll qnnnliliea in the bed of almost every stream which 

ratiir" ’ Maluldoo sandstone range, 

A - . notnWy iu the bed of tbo Tawii t but no con.1 niiiics 

of any value have yet been worked in this district. Ironstone ocenrs in sovoml 
Iriliot’ the low hills near Hard.!, and is roughly smelted by the hill 

.. ilown from the hills, 

w ‘ pi-odiiccd and some lac is collected, but not in any large qnan- 
t- r l n ° brood-mares in the districtj most of them belong 

to substantial Gnjar Millgiizfirs, who breed in a small way ; and the better class 
ol Inrmers Irom^ iJmdusltin seem alwaj's to have kept horses for riding. But 
liorRos and pomes are by no means so common ns in Upper India. Two fine 
stallions have boon procured by tbo Government for improving the district stock. 

inosll}' to the hUlwil and iip-coiintry breeds, tho MlilwiI 
stock being in highest favour. Tho oxen are stout beasts, useful for heavy 
uranglit and for ploiighhig tho deep black soil, but much inferior in paco and 
aclivitj' to llio small Ber.lr bullocks. Of late years there havo been very largo 
importations ot high-priced cattle from the north, to meet llio demand among tho 
prosperous agriculturists of this valley. Shccp-brocdlugis not carried on to.any 
large extent ; the supply is from Bnndelkhand. 

At IToshnngabfid arc the courts, civil and criminal, of the Dqmty Commis- 
sioncr and of his assistants. Ilero also is tho offico 
, ' ‘ _ of tho collector of customs, and of a patrol. Tho 

di.stnct has four adminislralivo subdivisions, under talisilddrs, who have their 
]icad-quartcr.s at. Uoshaugul/ul, Sohagpdr, Sconi, and llardii respectively, and 

who f'xerciso nidlCtnl and ticpnl fllt#7tAl*5ltf n»»A r»A75nA nf nil 


western extremities of Iho district. Several outposts of police arc slatioiied at 
Various interniedialojioints. Tlio police force is 121) strong, inclndingall ranks. 
All Assistant Commissioner resides and holds court at llardu. 


Tho imperial revenues of tho district for 18GS-G9 arc — 


Land Rs. 4,37,091- 

Uxeiso „ 53,818 

Stamps „ 95,280 

Forests „ 05,800 

Ciislnins „ 1,00,151 

^Vssessed taxes ........................ „ 15,2/ / 


Total Rs. 7,74.08G 


’I’lio area of the district is -1,300 square miles. Of this 2,300 square miles 

-...i nre conUiined in tho fertile valley of tho Narbadti, 

Are.-! an.l pnpatnt.on. 

2,000 sqiinro miles. 'J’lio po^nilatinn, according to the census of November 1 800, 
aniomits to <1 10,-133 souls, giving an average of 102 to tho square mile. Of this 
*17 per cent arc returned as females. 'J’lio agriculturists arc to the mercantile 
and artisan jiopulalion as 100 to 114-. Tlio iion-ngrlcultnral portion of tho people 
is very small as compared with the agricullurisls. Almost all the principal 
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tmdoTS in tlio towns arc Jfilrwsjrfs. Tliore arc also tlio nsnal classes of pefctysliop. 
keepers; and tlierc are largo colonies of vreavors^ Malidrs, Kolis, ClMmars, and 
KosWs/ Tie principal Dgricultiu:al classes aro^ in the cast, Earilrs, Giijars, and 
J}a«»linl}'ansfs, emigrants from Bnndelkhand and from Ondli, Westward, Gnjais, 
Jiits Biijpnts, and Bishnois from Mdrwdr and Mdlwd, Kurmis and Memos from 
Nimllr and Kbindesh. There are also a large number of Gonds and Kurk(Ss~ 
aboriginal hill tribes— 'with non-Aryan languages and non-Aryan liabits of 
their own. In tho valley they are considored too improvident to bo good cnlli- 
vatora, bvA they ora hardworking and tcaatworthy fiam-secTOiita. In Uia h5\ 
tracts they form the solo population, Gonds and Knrklis alono inhabiting the 
eastern tracts of Pachmari and Mitlini ; Kurkiis, with an admixture of Goads, 
oconpying Edjdbordrl and Kdlibhit. They are chiefly remarkable for their 
trnthfulness, inoffonsiveness, and shyness, and it is hard to believe that only 
fifty years ago they were the most reckless and daring of rohboi-s, and that 
their depredations filled tho whole valley with terror, and gave to Mdlini its 
title of Ohormdiini, or '‘Robber Mdlini.” Thero has probably never been a 
stronger instance of the character of a whole race being completely changed 
in a generation by peaceful government. The subjoined figui’os, which are 
understood to ho rathor under tho mark, show that tho population is most 
numerous in tho eastern parganas, and decreases rapidly from pargana to 
pargana going towards tho west : — 

Persons. 


Rdjwdrd IGG'l • 

Sohdgpdr 165 | 

Hoshangdbdd 146 >• per square milo. 

Sooni 130 I 

Hardd 128 J 


In this district, as throughout tho Marbadd valley, there are some estates 
Tenures which have for generations belonged to potty 

chiefs or heads of families, who have been sfrong 
enough to keep their lands together, and to pay only tribute or feudal service 
to the xuliug power. Snob have boon tbo Eifijds of Satohp'&r and tho Efdds of 
Sobhdpdr, who held their fiefs originally from the princes of Mandla, and who 
have contrived to retain the bulk of their ancestral estates through the changes 
of times and dynasties up to the present date. With these also maybe classed, 
hut at a long distance below them, tho Tdlukaddrs of Bdbai, and one or two 
other small proprietors, who hold at a qnit-ront some half-cvdtivatod tracts of 
Hardd. Those families wore undoubtedly lords of their domains, and their 
proprietary right as tdlukaddrs or quit-rent holders has been recognised in tho 
recent settlement of land revenue. In some cases, where long hereditary occu- 
pancy appeared to give some prescriptiTe title to tho fiirmers of villages on 
these tdlukaddri estateSj or where tho farmers have sunk capital in the land, a 
Bub-sottlcmcnt has been made recognising their possession of inferior proprie- 
tary rights, and protecting them from being ejected at tho pleasure of their 
landlord. The status of the petty hill chiefs in tho Mahddeo hills also deserves 
special mention. Por many generations their ancestors held the difficult and 
unproductive country, on and around the Pachmarhf plateau, under a sort of feudal 
subjection to tho rulers of Doogarh and KdOTiir, but wore never entirely subdued 
until 1 818. They sheltered and supported A'p5 SdUb when he escaped into 
their fastnesses ; they raised their clans in his fiivonr; and were thoroughly 
put down by the British troops sent to expel him. But the British agents 
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adopted llio policy of niaiulaiuing tlicso tdlukaddrs iu tlicir rights, contianing 
the samo system of receiving aominal trihnto from some, wliilo others received 
stipends from the state. Upon the recommendation of !§ix* It. Temple, late chief 
coinmissioner, the Govemmciit formally conhi'mcd in this position all of these 
jfigirddrs, except the Zamiudar of Rtiilchori, who rebelled in 1858, and whoso 
lauds were confiscated. Of those jSgirddra or zaminddrs those of Almod, 
Pachmarhi, and Pngdrd are the most important. 

Thero are no manufactures of any note, and few handicrafts, except tho or- 
Jlanufacturcs amt trade. leathcr-curing, weaving, and tho like. Tho 

workers m brass havo a good name in tho country 
round. Tho local weaving trade was flourishing until the enormous demand 
for cotton in 18G3-G1. raised the price of raw material beyond their means. 
Cotton was then exported, and English piece-goods wero imported. These dis- 
advantages, with the high price of day-labour, stopped a largo number of looms ; 
but tho trade has by no means succumbed yet, and will probably continue for 
some time to supply the coarser and stouter fabrics in which tho outdoor 
working-man clothes himself aud famity. The export trade is almost entirely 
composed of agricultural produce. It is a very large and increasing trade, 
alfording cmploj’incnt to a great deal of capital and alargo number of merchants, 
aud pouring an immense quairtity of silver into the district. It has received a 
great stimulus of late by tho high prices which have prevailed in Mfilwa aud 
Jlenir, in consequence of had seasons, increased consumption, and other causes. 
Tlic value of wheat exported has been roughly calculated at foui* liikhs of rupees 
(£10,000) annually. Besides wheat, tho export of gram, oil-seeds, and cotton 
is considerable, in return, English piece-goods, spices, and cocoannts are tho 
principal imports from the west, salt from Bhopdl, sugar by way of Mirzdpdr 
from the oast. But tho gradual approach of tho open railway from tho west 
increases every year the tendency of tho district trade in that direction. When 
tho line is completed it is most probable that this part of tho Narbadfi country 
will deal almost entirely with Bombay. It has been roughly reckoned that five 
lakhs of rupees (£50,000) worth of English piece-goods aro imported every 


Little is knoTO of tho ancient history of tho district before the Mardthii 
invasion. 'Tho eastern portion, or the Etijwiirii 
Iliblorj’. pargana, is owned by four Gond Biijfis,* who 

derive their title from the Rlijds of ilandla. The centre of tho district was subject 
to ibo Etiiii of Dcogn h citlicr directly, as Sobtigpdr, or mdirootly tlu-ougb lus 
feudatories, Ibo petty IWjiis of Bigrsl and SduHgarb. In tho extromo west tho 
Gond Eiiia of ^lakrSi is said once to havo had an oxtonsivo independent 
iuvisdiclidn. But there aro hardly any writings or traditions belonging to this 
iicriod. In Akbar’s lime llaiidiii was tho head-quarters of a sarkdr, and was 
occupied by a faiydfir and dlwiln, and by Moghal troops ; Scout was attached 
to a proviuco ofBhoptil; and Uoslmiig/bid is not mentioned at all. Sovera 
reasons' concur to give probability to tho idea that tho eastern part of the district 
was never conquered by Ucll.i at all, but was thoimht too wild and valuoloss to 

wrest from the Gonds who occupied it. Dost Mohammad, tho founder of tho 
» •. .-- 1 - /i./.i itenir nnrl niTncvofl n. coiisidorablo torrilorv 


f The RSjii of Sohliiipfir auit the three Riijas of rntchp<ii mentioncil tiefore. 
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InA.B, 17-12 tlio Poshwil, ]3.Hilji Bitjf R:io, paaseil up tlic valley on Lis ivav to 
alLaok Maiidln ; but lio seems to liavo_ kept jicniiiiucnt possession of "ll® 
llancM pargauas only. ]ii 1 750-51 lluja Ibifrliojl IJlioiisld of Is/igpfip oven® 
the ivliolo range of bill from Gilwnlgarli to JliiliadcOj ancl reduced tlic conntiy 
cast of Haiidid niid south of the Narbada, except llio portion held by Bhopi 
Tho Riljwiiril Gond rtljils seem to have retained tlicir independence nni3 
A,D. 1775, and we hear of jio hosfililics between Bliopal and Nfigpdr about tfc 
time. Bnt in a.d. 1795 an officer of Ragboji’s attacked and took llosbangibil 
In A.D. 1802 Wazir Moliaiumad, tbornlcr of Bliopfil, retook it ; bo also ocenpitJ 
Sconi, thirty miles to tho srest of IIoshaugal)/id, and mado an misnoecssM 
attack on Sohi'ig{)i1r. The Bhop/ll chief held tlio country round HosbangJbad, 
until ho was driven across tho Narhadii by the Nilgpilr troops in 1807. During 
the war which followed botween N/igpdr and Bhopal, WaziriMohammad called iu 
tho Pindhtiris to his help, and till they were finally extirpated in 1817 thowliolo 
of this fertile valley was a prey to their insatiable thirst for plunder and dis- 
regard of life. Largo tnicts of country were laid entirely waste, and tho accu- 
mulatod wealth of tho district was effectively disjscrscd. In 1818 that part of 
the district wliieh was owned by Niigpiir was ceded under the agi’ceincnt of 
that year,* confimed by tho treaty of 182C.t In 18J-1- tho district of Harda 
Handla was mado over by' Siudid at an estimated value of Its. 1, '10,000, in pari 
payment of the Gwalior contingent, and by the treaty of 1800 it w.ss per- 
manently transfen'od, and hocainc British territory. The mutiny of 1857 dis- 
turbed the district very little. Tliero was some trouble with the police at Ilardii: 
a. potty chief rohollod in tho Mahiidco hills, and 'JVilid Topid ci'osscd tho ralley 
in 1858. But tho auUiority of tho British officers was at no limo seriously 
shaken. 

HOSnANGA.'BA'D— The noi’Ui-KiBtcm revenue subdivision or tahsll in 
tho district of tho same name, having an area of 987 .‘••qnnre miles, with 302 
villages, and a population of 130,1 78 souls according to tho census of 1800. Tho 
land rovonuo for 1809-70 is Rs. 1,47,479-3-7. 

HOSHANGA'BA'D — The head-quarters of tho district of tho same name; 
is situated in latitude 20® 40' north, and longiliido 77® 51' cast, on the south 
side of the Narbadd, which is hero 700 yards wide from hank to hank, though 
in the hot weather the stream is not more than COO yards across, and is 
fodaldo both above and below tho town. Tho road from Dhopdl to Bctdl and 
Aiigpm' passes through it, as also the liighroad to Bombay, althongb tho 
p*catcrpart of tho through traffic cuts off the angle made here, and passes about 
five miles to tho south. The torni is supposed to have been founded by Iloshang 
Shdh, the second of the Ghori kings of Mdlwd, who reigned about A.D. 1405 
(according to Prinsop’s genealogical tables). It is said that ho died and 
ivas buried here, but tliat bis bones were removed to Mdndd and buried again 
^O'vn, however, remained very small till tho Bhopdl conquest, about 
A.D. 1/20, when tho fort was cither built or enlarged, and a trading population 
began to collect round it. The fort was a very massive stono building of 
wregular sba 2 io, with its base on the river commanding tho road to Bhopal. 
It has now boon mostly removed picccnicnl. It was attacked in a.d. 1795 by 
JJom bingh Subadilr, an officer of the Rujll of Nsigpilr, and ailor a two months’ 
siege was evacuated by the BhopSl troops. In .\.P. 1802 the kiladitr or governor 
0 tbo fort was a Man'ithii BiilLman, n man of peace, and his fears wero so 

‘ AHclii<!on’s“Tivalic<,” vol iii p. 10.'). 
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wovkcil on by men under the Bhopill influencej that he gave it up without a 
blow, and it was immediately reocenpied by Wozlr Mohammad, then the virtual 
ruler of Bhopal. This success added so much to his prestige and military 
strength that ho overran all the SohiJgpiJr pargaiia and besieged tho fort of 
Sobtigpiir, but before ho could take it iho siego was raised by the arrival of a 
force from Seonf Chhapdrii, -which defeated him with heavy loss. He was hotly 
pursued into Hoshangilbad, and making a stand outside the town liis horse 
w'as killed under him. A rude stono figjire of a horse still marks the spot, 
lie mounted his celebrated tail-less hoi’so Pankhriij (which gave him the title 
of Biindii Ghorfekd SawJlr), aud escaped only by leaping him over the battle- 
ment of tho fort. Tho N/Igpiir array besiege’d tbe fort for some time, and, being 
unable to take it, contented themselves with burning tbe town, and deported. 
In 1809 Iloslmn^ibild was again attacked by a NdgpiSr force, and after a siege 
of three mouths, when their communications mth Bhopdl were cut ofif, aud a 
battery bad been erected on tbe norOi sido of tho liver against them, tho 
garrison suvroiidcred. In 1817 General Adams occupied tho town, and threw 
up some earthworks outside it, to protect it against an enemy coming from tho 
south and cast. From a.d. 1818 it has been tho residence of the chief British 
oilieial in charge of the district, and latelj’’ it has been made tbe head-quarters 
of tho Narbada division. A church has just been built, and a central jail is 
under construction. There is a dispensary, and there are one or two well-filled 
school-houses. It is also occupied by the \ving of a Native regiment. It is 
the hcad*qiiartcrs of tho English piece-goods trade of tho district, aud a good 
deal is dono in cotton, grain, and bills of exchange. The biiztir is a good, one, 
■with some petty shops at wbicli European articles are sold. The ^railway 
passes about eleven miles off, Tho nearest station is Itdrsl on tho Botul road. 
Tho population of tho torni is 8,032 .«ottls. 


INDRA'NA'— A villaso in tho Jnbalpilr district, picturesquely situated 
no.ar tho Hirau river; latitude 23’ 21' 2', longitude 79’ oC' 2- . It is said to 
have heeii founded by Biljr. Kir/.m Shiih of Maudk; and a garden laid out and 
a well dug by Pandit Blili^i Silba, under the S.'igar riijfi s admmistration, ^ill 
I'xist, Thcro is a mud fort here belonging to tho petty chief '^*0 
surrounding estate. On tho south of tho town runs the Hin^n, 
two hundred feet broad. Tho place is noted for dyeing cloths. The country 
itmnd abounds in game, and thcro is good fishing m the river. 

INDRA'VATr— A river which rises in tho highlands of Thuamiftl, tlie 
eastern irhtts and after a coum^ 250 miles becomes tho boundary 

behlccn a portion of tho Upper Goddvarf district mi 
for a distance of about tweuty-fivo miles, “"‘I then fnUs rate tbe 
thirty miles below its confluenco with the Pi-anhita. Its bed is full of rocks, 
ami is a succession of rapids. ' 

INDUPU'Jl— The ancient name of Chdnda in tho pro-historic g . 
TTA'WA'— An estate in tho Sdgar district, about tbirty-eigbt miles north- 

^!cvcn squnro miles. At tlic cossiou S’ 5 uicfYtrl of fortv-sW villneesj 

W 2^5“ li of .nd K»ni«, (1,. form.. 

2S c'.'ii 
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being an estate situated to the extreme nortU-west c)f tlie Sdgar district oali, 
other side of the river Betwdj which ho hold undei' the Mardthfis on ftesaa} 
tenure, and which was made over by the GovernmeiJt to Smdid. At tlie hic 
settlement sixteen villages were given to tho tdliilinddr in proprietaiy rigli” 
and in twenty-eight the superior proprietary right oidy was given to Mb. 
The vilia <»0 itself is of tolerable size and importance* It contains 371 Inrases, 
with a population of 1,402. It is supposed to have teen founded about S2i 
Tears ago by a Bundcld officer of Alcbar named Indrajit. From the Molma. 
ma^ns the country appears to have passed into the hands of a i-aco caUcJ 
Ganlis, who were succeeded about tho beginning of the eighteenth centuty 
by Diwdn Annp Singh, rdjd of Pannd, then in possession of KhimldsS andtte 
surrounding country. The small fort now standing was hniltby him about Ikt 
timo, and large improvements and additions w^ero made to tho town. In A,®. 1751 
he made over the place to tho Peshwd in return for assistance sent him by 
the latter against tho Bundelds. Tlie Alardthds improved the fort and toivn, ami 
enlarged the latter considerably. There are some f>oo buildings in and close 
to the toivn, the stone- work and carving in which are really remarkable, especi- 
ally in an unfinished temple now under constrnctioii* A market is held here 
every Friday, tho chief sales at which consist of com a^d native clotlis. Theta 
is no trade worth mentioning. A boys’ school has been lately established here. 
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One of the largest and most populous districts in tho Central Provinces, 
bounded on the north by Pnnnfi and Maihirj on tho s®st by Rewfi; on tho south 
by Mandla, Seoul, and Narsinghpfir; and on the west by Damoh. It lies 
between latitude 22° 40' and 24° 8 north, and between 81° 6' and 79° 35' east 
longitude ; and contains an area of 4,261 st^nare miles. 

The main body of the district is a large plain oi rich soil w'atered. by the 

_ ,, . Narbadd, the Paret, and the Hiran, extending from 

cneru i escrip ion, Sihord on tho north to the Bherd and Lamotd ghSts 

of the Narbadd on the south, and from Kumbhl on the east to Sdnkal, where tho 
Hiran unites with the Narbadd, on tbo west. It is surz'onnded by spurs of the 
Gondwdnd range on the south, by the Bhdnrer and Kaimfir hills on the north 
and west, and by tho Bhitrigarh hills on the east. These hill-ranges break the 
monotony of the prospect in the plain, in every port of which tho horizon is 
marked in more than one direction by higb ground, and give a very diversified 
character to tho scenery of the borders of tho district, where hill and valley, 
forest and stream, succeed each other in rapid variety. 

There are two principal watersheds in the district. The one is a curved 

TTstcishcds and rivers, megnlar lino, with a geheral north-easterly and 

^ soutli- "westerly directxo^^ lies to the nortli oi 

the Bhdnrer and Kaimfir ranges, by which it is formed. Rivers to the north of 
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this watershed are affluents of the Jamnd. The second commences in .the Bhitrf- 
garh range of hills, and crossing the Great ITortheru Road between Sleemandbdd 
and Sihord passes to the north of the latter place. In this watershed the 
Katni (sometimes called Katnd) river takes its rise, and after a circuitous course 
crosses the Great Northern Road near Murwdrd, and falls into the hlahdnadi, an 
affluent of the Son, which dohouches into the Ganges, and finally unites its 
waters with the Bay of Bengal. Thus travellers from Jabalpdr to Mirzdpdr pass 
over the groat watershed between the Gulf of Cambay and the Bay of Bengal. 
Water foiling to the north and east of them pours into affluents either of the 
Ganges or Jamnd, whilst that shed to the south or west unites with the rapid 
stream of the Narbadu. The principal rivers are the Mahdnadi, which, rising in 
the Mandia district, pursues a generally northerly oonrae, till in the BijerdghogaA 
subdivision it bends to the east and discharges itself into the Son j the Gurayya, 
between Jabalpdr and Damoh ; the Patnd, on the boundary of Pannd and Jabal- 
pdr ; and the Hiran, which flows into the Narbadd at Sdnkal. The affluents of 
the Mahdnadi are the Sdkan river, a very small portion of whose course lies in 
the Jabalpdr district, the Katni, and other smaller streams. The principal 
affluents of the Hiran are the Ker, the Bilord, and the Lamherd, the whole oi 
whose course is within the Jabalpdr district. The above join tbe mran ® 
right bank, whilst the Paret is the principal affluent on the left bank. Ike 
Narbaddalso flows through the district for about seventy miles from east to 
west. On its right bank is the Gaur, and on the left bank the Timar. 


The geological aspect of the Jabalpdr district proper may be thus gene- 
^ rally described from the map attached to the 

Geological fomation and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. li., 

minerals. 2. Bsmost valuable portion is a long, ii^ctow 

nlain running north-east and south-west, which may be regarded as an ofishoot 
FS to kStodS To to it i. tooodod b y a 

liilla which belong to the Vindhyan sandstone series, though the ^umbar JiiU 
Katangi iJtrappean To the BO-th-^s^he 

central plam. Ihe sontliern an trappean area of Central India and 

. mth the black soil plain, belong & of the district, rocks of the Lower 

rocks are thus mentioned * by Mr. J. G. Medheott . 

-Eoota of gmoitio VP”- Mi.°‘ to £^’o? to» 
ocoup? granito foms » laigs »f 

■ i. a 


' Memoir, of ll«i ^ 
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"Ifear where old town of GarM stands the hilly area of ib 
OTanite is about two pilos wide, and abuilding now in ruins, called the Madia 

Mahal, stands on thplijgliest point of this nart of the ra^ge. * * ^ 

From this place the granite may be followed for many miles to the nortb ‘ 
east forming n narrpw irregular band among the metamorphio rocks j it is 
not even quite contirfuous, but sometimes thins out and disappears fora short 
space, coming to thP surface again in the same general direction. Thislino 
of the manite is a-^^roximately parallel to the strike of the metataonjlib 
rocks, tiiough not absolutely so. Whenever wo find the igneous rocksuear 
to the altered beddiJ^ formations, their relations seem equivocal; a definite 
line can rarely be df^wn between the two, and the transition from the ono 

to the other is often imperceptibly graduated. 

• " lAtliology of /he Granilic Socks , — ^Tho mineral cliaractcrs of rocks 
included under this head are in onr area veiy various. That variety which 
is most widely spfead, and occniiies the greatest extent of surface, is n 
porphyritio syenite, "whose matrix is a mixture of glas:^ quartz with pnlo 
pink or pale green felspar, along with a small proportion of hornhicnile, 
and which contains embedded crystals of dull lead grey felspar (adularia), 
about one-third of mch long, and in great nnmber, frequently fonning 
a large proportion <?f the mass. A rock answering more or less closely 
to this description forms the Garhd hills, much local variation iu the 
composition of the ™ess obtains, and this sometimes to the extent of 
totally altering the general aspect of the rock. Thus the adularia crystals 
are sometimes allo^®^her absent ; elsewhere they become so numerous as 
to constitute of th^J^selves two-thirds of the rock mass; again, minute 
crystals of black mipa are found replacmg the hornblende, and wero in one 
case noticed along wth it in a hand specimen ; sometimes the rock 
becomes fine-graini?^ syenite withont any detached crystals, and with 
very little quartz. A good, case of this occurs at the second bridge from 
Jabalptir on the roiid thence to Soh.igpfir, where the hornblende is iu 
unusually large proj^ortion." 

The most remafkabio mekamorplno rocks are fhus desefibeh'®*' : — 

" The sacchariuo limestone shows, save only in a few of its massive 
beds, a more or less distinctly observable laminated structure ; the lines of 
lamination are sometimes marked by variations of colour and texture, evi- 
dently due to the presence of new ingredients, and the shading off above 
spoken of is effected by a gradual increase in the frequency of the rccur- 
renco of such indicijtions, and by the intermixture of these argillaceous 
and arenaceous partinge becoming a more and more prominent ingredient 
in the mass, until, from being impurities in a calcareous schist, they come 
to constitute the root, an argillaceous, or siliceous schist, with layers, 
hands, and veins of carbonate of lime scattered through it. 

si:*****:!:* 

“ About nine i^iles from Jabalpiir, on the south-west, a considerable 
extent of tolerably pero and beautifully saccharine white limestone is seen ; 
the river cuts a deep chaunel through the mass of this rook, exposing sheer 
vertical surfaces of the white limestone, in places 120 feet high; it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerii^® the picturesque effect of the varied outline and colour 
of the whole. The locality is well known as the ‘ Marble Rooks.’ " 


* Memoirs of the Ceologicnl Sun'cy of Indie, vol. ii.p.irt 2, pp. 131 — 13G. 
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n A? w MvagUb, Lametdgli/lt, BheriSglisIt, and near Siug^pdr on 
the Malidnadi. Jle latfer seam is eighteen inches thick, and is said to bo 
poor and unwoj-kablo.” The Lametdghdt coal, for long thought useless, has 
again attracted attention, and now promises well. Iron is found in more than 
a hundred plac^, of which the principal are Simrii, Gogi-f, Boliii, Agari.'i, 
JJalrora, "anw, Pandgar, and Lametd. The iron is worked entirely by native 
processes. The ores of the Narbada valley have been classed as follows ; — 

1 . The dotrital ores. 


2. The iron clay sands of the Damiida and Mahddeo sandstone, 

. sometimes, though rarely, smelted, 

_3. The ores extracted from the beds of the crystalline rocks, which 
are interstratified with the quartzite. 

4. The ores which are accumulated along fault lines. 

To this last class the mines of Dabwdrd, Agarid, and Janti belong. They 
are by far the most productive mines. “ The ore is chemically hydrous peroxide.^’ 
No. 3 is that next in importance commercially, and includes Lametd, Pdndgar, 
and other mines. Near all of the above mines limestone is believed to bo 
abundantly obtainable. But perhaps the most important iron mines in the 
Jabalp dr district are those of the Kumbhf pargana, about twenty or thirty miles 
to the north-east of Jabalpdr, which belong to the second class. The ore occurs 
in the form of a black iron sand, which is an article of extensive traffic. It is 
known by the name of “ Dhdo,” and having been smelted, is made np into all 
kinds of utensils at Pdndgar. The iron frade of the Jabalpdr district is con- 
siderable ; but it would be fallacious to quote the returns here, unless iron 
imported for railway purposes could be separated from that produced from native 
ore. The limestone of the hills at Bherdghdt is celebrated ; and at Murwdrd is 
said to exist a limestone suited for " lithographic purposes." The limestone of 
the marble rocks is adolomite ; and sandstone of every variety abounds. Clay 
suitable for bricks is found everywhere, and for pottery in some parts. 
Eoofing-slate is found near Sihord at Kudu, about thirty miles north of Jabalpdr. 
The collection of agates in the Ndgpdr museum from this district is worthy of 
remark. 


At Jabalpdr itself, where the cantonment is built, the soil is sandy, and 
water is found very near the surface. Thus the roads of this station are pro- 
bably superior to those of any other in the Central Provinces. There is also a 
freshness and greenness even in the hot season which is not observable in 
stations situated on basaltic soil. To the north-east, north, and west opens out 
the plain of the Narbada and Hiran, which has been already described. It 
includes the parganas of Garhd, Sihord, and some portion of Kumbhf. _ In some 
places the soil of this plain is black soil," whilst in others there is a thick 
deposit of pale, brownish-coloured alluvium ; and a^ain in other localities the 
“ regar" has been entirely removed by causes now in action, and its^ place is 
occupied by deposits of silt brought down by the Narbadd. This silt is said to 
be highly productive. Beyond the limits of the parganas named above the 
soil is sandy, and all the small ranges of hills are of sandstone. 

The climate is salubrious. The rainfaD ordinarily exceeds forty inches. 

The temperature is extremely moderate. In the 
Climate. cold weather the thermometer on the ground in 

the neighbourhood of Kundam has been. recorded as low as 26° Pahr. There 
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arc only two months of hot weather, and, except immediately before the rains, 
no great heat is experienced. The mins commence early in June and last 
until lato in September. The prevailing winds are westorjy. In the mins 
the wind varies a few points to the south, and in the hob weather as mnch 
to the north. The coldest wind is from the north and north-east; westerly 
grinds in tho cold w'cather usually bring clouds and increased tomperatare, 
A south-east wind is rather uncommon, north-w'cstsrly ivinds arc rare. Hail, 
storms occur iu February and March, and sometimes occasion groat damage to 
tho rabi crops. Annexed is a register of the thermometer kept for a single year 
hy tho into Drl Spilshniy, from whoso records tho above account of the climate 
is taken. The average temporatnro has not varied mnch since 1840, when the 
register was kept : — 


Ihlontlis. 

Coldest 

day. 

Ilottcst 

day. 

Medium, 

January ■ 

C minimum 

40 

61 

SOi 

75 

[maximum 

67 

S3 

February ■ 

" mininmin 

40 

58 

40 

Tnaximntn 

68 

89 

784 

62" 

March - 

7 . . 

miniiniim 

52 

72 

[maximum 

72 

100 

86 

April - 

[ minimum 

58 

82 

70 

[maximum 

91 

105 

88 

May j 

f minimum 

76 

88 

82 

[ maximum 

99 

no 

1044 

81' 

June • 

f minimum 

72 

90 

[maximum 

74 

107 

904 

July ■ 

f miniimitn 

72 

70 

74' 

[ maximum 

77 

90 

834 

August ■ 

f minimum 

71 

77 

74" 

[ maximum 

79 

92 

854 

73i 

874 

814 

85" 

524 

Septomhor ...J 

[minimum 

71 

76 ! 

[maximum 

82 

93 

October ^ 

[minimum 

54 

75 

92 

[maximum 

78 

November ...J 

1 

[ minimum 

42 

C34 

84' 

[maximum 

77 

80A 

48 

December ...- 

[ minimum 

39 

39 

[ maximum 

68 

80 

74 

, Average minimum 

674 

Average 

maximum. 

83i 


ItcMAnsa. 


The principal complaints are fevers and dysentery. Tho former prevail 
from the setting in of the rains to the end of Ifovcmher. The epidemics arc 
cholera, influenza, and small-pox. 

The plain country is well wooded, and tho hills are covered with forests. 

Formerly those forests suffered great loss from 
. ' the annual burnings by tho liill tribes .and others, 

or by accidental conflagration of the grass of tho previous yearis growth. In 
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mnny places a spectator luiglifc pitcli liis lent in an ainpbithoatre of hills, enjoy 
by (lay, atid, ns night advanced, watch the hills glowing 
witli hro. 1 ho Forest department now use every effort to prevent these exten- 
sivc nres, ■'vhich do not usually kill outright, but scar the bark of the young 
teak tree. Iho most useful kinds of indigenous timber are the teak [tectona 
® •! plnlirn), kawd (jicniaptera arj«7m), hardii {nauclcacor- 

dijojin), kem {nauclca parvi folia), Icndil (dyospyrus melanoxijlon), bdblil {acacia 
aiauica), and bamboo^ {bamhusa). The mhowa [bassia latifolia), chironjifi 
{bucnanania lati folia), {syzygium jambolatinm), guava, mango, her {zizy- 

plim jvjitha), mulberry, and tamarind trees abound. Amongst the orna- 
mental trees may be noticed the pipal {ileus rcligiosa), the banian {ficus indica), 
tlio knehnar {bauhuua 7'aricgaia). Besides tho ordinary Indian fruits, such as 
plantains and cape go'oKeberries, peaches, pineapples, and strawberries will 
grow, ns also very excellent potatoes and other garden produce. Tracts of 
forest land in tho Snngrampdr valley, and on the west banks of the Mahanadi 
in Bijeraghogarh, have been mai'ked off as State reserves. 

Tho forests produce lac and tho tasar moth, from the cocoon of whose 
worm a valuable silk is manufactnred. There are also gum-bciiriug trees ; 
their gums arc used in preparing sweetmeats, and some are said to possess 
medicinal properties. Besides these fruits and products alreadj'’ enumerated 
may be mentioned mainphal (uaMpiiieria spuioso), eaten as a vegetable when ' 
green, and when dr^' used as a medicine, and in some parts of India as a 
narcotic ; honcj' and wax ; roots of various kinds, ns knhi-kand, bichandi, 
dardf kand, and ghatiltu} tikluir, or the wild arrowroot; tho khajt'ir, or date 
pftlm,,u.sed in making mats and brooms; the harti dliaur!, and baber/i {bdlerk 
inyrobolan), xiscd as dyes ; and the barks of the rinju, babiil, and s(ij, used for 
tanning.' Corn is grown from tho “boarded wheat” known as dtiiidf; sugar, 
ptin (betel), maize, tobacco, red pepper, linseed, sesamum, safflower, sarson 
{sivajiis (lichofouia), tho castor-oil plant, btijrfi {holcus spiratus), jawiiri {sorgluim 
valgarc), gram (cicer arictamm), peas, and various kinds of dtil and rice, arc all 
produced. 


! 


Tho chief manufactures arc iron, cotton-cloth, and bra.^s ntonsils of various 
,, , • , , kinds. The chief scat of the iron manufacture is 

jranufttcturcs wmI tnulc. p,',niignr. At Kalangi and Barehi gun-barrels are 

made. Tents and carpets are made at Jabalpur, both in tho School of Industry 
and by private ])er.‘!ons. At Jaberti knives arc manufactured, and there are in 
the district nwny excellent workers in leather. 


Tho trade, as will have been scon from tho list of productions, is of con- 
siderable imimrtance. In 1808-G9 the imports through ilir/fipiir and from 
Central India amounted to G 15,998 maunds, and were valued at Es. 1,09,30,200, 
whilst tho exports to tho above loc.alitics wore 103,111 mannds, yalncd at 
E«. 20,97,793. 'The export of manufactured lnc.d 3’0 from Jabalpur during 
1808-09 amounted to 53,408 maunds, which may be valued at fivclfiklis oi 
rupees. 


A railway connects Jabalpdr with on the north, mul^ 

. . n-ill shortly bo opened to Bombn3',ti« ^ n ■ ^ | 

Cominumcntions. and Ilo-shangtibiid, on the west. ^ 

•OSS tho Narbadfi near Jlitinsighfit by a vintlnct3/l ® evcclient 

ist nearly .U20,000. The bod of the river is rock. Jhero is anexcemm 
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road to wliicli is oue long avemio of trees, and also to Seonl oa 

tlie sontli. These two lines are bridged and inetalled. There are fair-vreatlicc 
roads to Siigar and to Narsinghpdr, a track to Mandla, and a partially made 
road to Shdhpur/i in tlio east, and to'Pfitan in the west.^ These arc all the 
roads of any importance. 

The stages on the Sigar road are — 

Bel Khdrd, 10 miles. 

Katangf, llj >, 

Sangnimpdr, 8^ „ Travellers’ bungalow. 

Jaberd, 9 ,, 


The stages on the Narsinghpiirroad are Mlrganj, nine miles, and Shfihpdr, 
four j beyond is Jlidnsighdt on the Narbadd. The first Imlting-place on tlio 
Seoul road is at Nigrl, which is about ten miles from Jabalptir on the south sido 
of the Narbadd ; the next is at Sukri, where supplies are procurable. This 
place is'ton miles from Nigrf. The i*oad after leaving Sukri enters the Seonl 
district before the next en'cnmping-gronnd is reached. On the Mandla road 
the first station is at Mohgdon, eight miles from Jabalpdr. Ilcro supplies are 
procurable. The second cncamping-gronnd is at Danoll, fourteen miles from 
the former station. At Nardinganj, nearly eleven miles from Danolf, a travellers* 
bungalow is about to be built. As far as this place the road is good, bnt hilly 
and stony in places, and it passes throngli thick scrub jungle. The road all the 
way to hlandha is practicable for lightly laden small country carts. 


The district is comprised within the commissionership or division of the satna 
, . . . name. It is administered by a Deputy Com- 

I nums ion. missioner, who is assisted by four or "five Assistant 

and Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For revenue and police purposes Jabalpdr 
is divided into three tabslis^ — Jabalpdr, Sihord, and Murwdrd. The area of the 
district is 4,261 square miles, of which 884,746 acres arc under cultivation, and 
of this not a hundred and seventy-seventh part is irrigated. The barren waste 
amounts to 513,766 acres. The remainder of tbo land is either fallow or fit for 
cultivation. About ono-fiftli of the cultivated area is cnltivated by proprietors, 
two-fifths by hereditary cultivators, and tbo remainder by tenan'ts-at- will. The 
number of villages in these tabslls is 2,707, of bouses 163,094, of wells in use 
5,515, and ofplougbs 61,803. The revenue amounts to Hs. 8,45,452, of which 
Us. 7,93,886 are imperial, and Bs. 51,566 nro local. The land revenue for JS68-69 
was Bs. 5,70,434, which is a tax of ten annas per acre on the cultivated area. 
The other imperial revenues were as follows ; — 

Assessed taxes Es. 41,399 

Excise „ 49,423 

Stamps „ 73,838 

Forests „ 56,240 

Miscellaneous „ 2,352 

The population of the district amounts to 620,201 souls, or ahont 143 per 
Population and languages. sqnaro mile The non-agricultwists exceed the 

agricultansts by about 35,000. The people are for 
the most part Gonds, Gond-Estjputs, IiodWs, Ponwdrs, Kurmis, Kahfirs, Dhimars, 
Dhers, and Ghamdrs. There are also Brfihmans, both from the Mahdrdshtra 
and from Mathurd, Kdyaths from Farnkhdbdd and elsewhere, and Mnsalmdns. 
.There are now no Gond landholders of any importance, hut there nro some. 
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LoaW chiefs Avlio once possesscil a local celebrity. Under the MariitM kile all 
llanavs and Cnatnars Avere required to pay a portion of their earnings to the 
state; and Kurmis and Lodhis Avero not allowed to many a second time 
Avithcmt paying a fine. The Gonds Avcro probably the indigenous inhabitants 
ot Jabal^pdr. The Lodhis andKdyaths appear to have settled in JabalpiirAvhen 
Uakht 13uland Avas rdjii of Deogarh, that is in the time of Anrangzeb. Con- 
cerning this immigration Sir E. Jenkins remarks*: — ".Ho employed indiscri- 
minately Musalmans and Hindds of ability. Industrious settlers from all quar- 
^^ters Avere attracted to Gondivana; many towns and villages werc founded ; and 
agriculture, manufactures, and even commerce, made considerable advances.^' 
He appears to have made considerable conquests from Mandla ; and although 
Jabalpur never formed part of his kingdom, yet wo may conclude that the 
Lo^is first settled in the district abont the time of his reign. The language 
spoken is a dialect of the Hindi. Urdu is commonly understood, and is the 
language^ of the courts. The Hindi dialect is commonly known as the Biighela. 
Its peculiarities that particularly attnict the attention of a stranger from Northern 
India are the elision of nearly all short voAvels, and the substitution of ^3^ for 
and H for 


The early history of Jabalpiir is obscure. It probably belonged to the 
jjj j. Vallabhi, and perhaps subsequently to the Pramara 

kingdom of Central India, for the first centuries of 
our era, but in the 11th and 12th centuries Ave find in inscriptions c\ddcnco of 
a local line of princes of that Haihaya race, Avhich has at different times been so 
largely connected with the liistory of GondAvana. In the 1 Cth century the Gondf 
rfqd of Garhii Mandla (Sangriim Sa) extended his power over fifty-two dis- 
tricts, including the present Jabalpiir. In tho minority of his grandson, Prem 
Ndrdin, permission Avas obtained by A'saf Klifm, tho viceroy of Kara Mdnikpiir 
on the Ganges, to conquer tho Garhd principality, Avhich he did after a battle 
fought under tho castle of Singaurgarh, in Avhich tho Gond queen Dm’gdAmti 
committed suicide to avoid tho disgrace of defeat. Garhd was held some time 
independently by A'saf Khdn, Avho, hoAvcver, eventually submitted himself to 
the Emperor Akbar and resigned his pretensions to sovereignty. In the list of 
Akbar’s dominions given in the Aln-i-Akbari, Garhd is included as a division 
of tho crovemment of Mdlwd, but the Mohammadan power seems to have been 
faintly felt there, at any rate after Akbar’s death, for the princes of Garhd Mandla 
carried on their affairs in almost entire independence until their subjugation by 
the governors of Sdgar in 1781 . In 1798 the Bhonsld rulers of Ndgpdr obtained 
a grant of Mandla and the Narbadd valley from the Peshwd, and the Jabalpdr 
district remained under them until it iras occupied by tho British after an 
engao-emont on the 19th December 1817. Immediately after the occupation of 
Jabalpdr a provisional government was formed, the president of which Avas Major 
O'Brien. Their proceedings throw a curious light upon the government Avhich 
they succeeded. Immediately after their assumption of office they appointed 
Kaghundth Rao, rdjd of Inglid, acting sdbaddr. That officer presented a petition, 
asking Avhether certain rules and regulations enforced by the Mardthas should 
be continued. Among these rules Avero tho following : 

1. All AvidoAVS to be 'sold, and tho purchase-money to be paid into 
tho treasury. 

■i- Report on Kdgpdrby Sir R. Jrnl.ins, EdUion N&gimv Antiquarian Society, v ^7- 
+ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi. pp. 641—016. 
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2. AD persons receiving any snm through an order, or the htctfer. 
enoe or interposition, of any person in office or authority, to pay onc-fomii 
of the sum recovered to the state. 

3. Any person selling his daughter, to pay one-fourth of the parctasc. 
money to the state. 

4. One-fourth of the purchase-money of aU houses to be paid into tV 
treasury. 

These :^es at the time of the Britash assumption of authority vrero by no 
means obsolete. At a meeting of the same provisional government wo findtho 
government ordering the release of a 'woman, by name Pursiii, who had teen 
sold by auction a few days before for seventeen rupees. Slavery undoubtedly ' 
existed in a certain modified form under the MardtLIs, and it is reported 
commonly amongst the people of Jabalpfir that under the Gond rale honmn 
sacrifices were not unknown. 

"When the provisional government was abolished, the SSgar and NarbadS 
territories were for a time governed by a Commissioner, who was subject to tie 
Eesident at Ndgptir. Subsequently these distiicts were separated fium tie 
Ndgpdr agency, and in 1843 Lord EDenborongh recast tho whole system of 
administration. Tho superintendence of the departments of civil and criminal 
jndicature was separated from that of revenue and police, and the latter was 
entrusted to the Commissioner and his staff; while for the former a Civil and 
Sessions Judge was appointed, with two superior and sixteen inferior Native 
Judges. The system here sketched lasted until November 1861, when tie 
Sdgar and Narbadd territories became part of the Central Provinces, and were 
placed under tho control of a Chief Commissioner, resident at Ndgpdr. 

JABALPUTl — Tho southern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the district 
of the same name, having an area of 1,540 square miles, with 1,186 villages, end 
a popnlaldon of 276,229 according to the census of 1866. Tho land revenue for 
tho year 1869-70 is Es. 3,08,739. 

JABATiPU'B — ^The head-quarters of tho district of the same name. It 
is situated in East longitude 79'’ 59' 4S% and in North latitude 23® 9' 51*. 
Its elevation above the sea has been variously computed, but is believed to 
be about 1,458 feet. It is 165 miles N.B. from Ndgpdr, 108 mUos S.B. from 
Sdgar, and 221 miles S.W. from Allahdbdd, The name has been derived from 
the Arabic word for peak ( ) ; but though this derivation derives a 
certain plausibflity from the situation of the town in a rocky basin, it is incorrect, 
as in an old inscription, now in the Ndgpdr musoum, tho original name of 
Johalpdr is given as Jdvali-pattana. The facDitiea for damming up water, 
afforded by the numerous gorges and deolivities of the surrounding rooks, have 
been taken advantage of so as to surround the town with a series of lakes anti 
reservoirs, which, shaded by tho fine trees which are hero so numerous, and 
bordered by fantastic rocks and massy bonlders, give a very diversified character 
to the enrirons. The town itself is modern, and contains no monumental huild- 
mgs, but it is weU laid out, and bears every evidence of progress and prosperity. 
The principal streets are wide and regular, and contain numerous dwellings, 
suited to an affluent middle class. There are several line 'places in which markets 
are held, and the public buildings, though not largo or magnificent, are well 
situated, and generally consti'ucted with some taste. At the entrance to tho 
town is a prettily laid-out public garden, and near its ccnti'O is a fine tank, 
groups of temples. Altogether Jabalpur will well royiay a vi.sit, 
tnongn it must be regarded for tho present as in a state of transition. Tho 
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coiaplefcioa of the tTO railway systemss connecting the Eastern and Western 
capitals of India via Jabalpdr, can hardly fail to raise the commercial importance 
of the latter, already considerable. The population is almost entirely Hindd, 
not more than five per cent, being Mohammadans. All trades are followed, 
but the principal traffic is an exchange of grain and forest produce against 
piece-goods and salt. The manufactures are insignificant, and the community 
may be regarded as essentially a trading one. The town trade for 1868-69 is 
given below : — 



Maunds. Rupees. 


Cotton 

Sugar and gur 

Salt 

Wheat 

Rice 

Other edible grains 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions ... 

Metals and hardware 

English piece-goods 

Miscellaneous European goods. 

Country cloth 

Lac 

Tobacco 

^ices 

Country stationery 

Silk and silk cocoons 

Dyes 

Hides and horns 

Opium 

Wool 

Timber and wood 

Ghee and oil 

Cocoanuts 

Miscellaneous 


Sheep 

Horses 


8,470 

69,021 

33,157 

198,498 

72,796 

92,577 

30,144 

5,945 

4,864 

6,736 

2,680 

9,548 

10,437 

14,327 

969 

7 

1,448 

1,020 

39 

827 

56,574 

901 

2,849 

46,167 


1,87,547 

5,67,124 

2,65,336 

5,69,219 

8,80,167 

2,46,280* 

90,690 

2,28,416 

4.86.800 
3,16,809 

1.60.800 
. 84,052 

94,758 

2,24,276 

15,504 

11,200 

45,450 

16,320 

24,960 

6,540 

28,287 

1,80,574 

56,646 

2,77,002 


Grand Total. 


669,501 45,14,757 


No. 

38,923 

1,120 


40,043 1,27,212 


46,41,969 



8,01,996 
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villaircs aro small, and' llio ciilUvation is very imperfect. Tliero is some fine 
timber of the unrescrvcil kind, from tho sale of ivincb the owner obtains a 
modorato income. 

JA'lf A'JjA ' — A village situatodciglit miles soutli-west of ^Idl, in tbc Gb^ndji 
district, imdorn spur oftlioMlll hills. It possesses a inaguificcnttaiik, tliowator 
of which, however, is deleterious to strangers. 

JAWGITl— A small town iu the BiMspiir di.strict, thirty miles north-east 
of Bihispiir, and formerly a favourite resort of tho llatnnpilr court. A handsoms 
temple, built by one of tho Ratnnpllr rajiis about five hundred years ago, still 
stands itt a remarkably complete condition. It is perhaps tho best specimen 
of ancient nrcliitcoturo in tho district, and the minute and quaintly sculptured 
images which crowd its hose possess considerable interest. In its vicinity is an 
immonso tank. 

JHA'IIA'PATIIA ' — A cliiofship iu the Ch/Inda district, fortj'-fonr inOcs 
north-east of Wairdgnrh. It contains tliirty-throo villages. 

JHjiUIPAT — A broad, shallow stream in the Chlindfidistn'cl, which ri^iaa 
few miles iiortli-cust of ('hiludd, and falls into the Viniloppo.sito the Patluinpurt 
gate at Cliundit. 

JHIL^ULA' — 2\. villngo in tho Jabalpdr district, about nine miles to tlic 
north of Ivtindam. In the noighbonrhood aro a number of iron furnaces, and 
the jungle has been entirely destroyed by tho clmrcoal-burncrs. Tbe country 
betwoon Jhilmild and Kundam is wild and picturesque, but tliero is no valuablo 
timber in it. 

JIGARGUNDA' — ^Tlvo chief villago of tho Chintnlndr estate of Bastar. 
Tho zamiuddr resides hero. It is distant about sixty miles from Dnmagudom, 
on tho route from that placo to Bnstar. The population consists of Kois and 
Telingas, and is cstimntod at about threo hundred souls. 

JOGA' or JOGI'GARH— -Tliirtoenmileswcstofllnndidintho Hoshnngiibdd 
district. Here is a Fntliiin fort in pericet condition, very picturesquely situated 
upon an island in tho stream of tho Karbadd. It probably dates from tho time 
of A'lamgfr. 

JONK— A Btrcam which, taking its rise iu Khariur, flows northward 
through Bortislimbar and Phuljhnr, forms the boundary on tho west between 
Flmljhar and Bdipiir, and falls into the Mnbitnodi near iSeorinordin. 

JU'JHA.Tl— An old villago which formerly gave its name to a pnrgana in- 
tho Bnmoh district. It is prettily situated on the loft bank of the Bairmfi, about 
twelve miles cast of Darooh. Tho country in tho neighbonrliood is undulating, 
and there is a small waterfall near tho villago. 

JTJNONA' — A villogo in tho Ghiindu district, situated seven miles east of 
ChdndS and six miles north of Bnlliitpiir, -with -which latter place it is supposed 
to have been connected during its occupation ns tbo capital of the CMndii 
kingdom, It possesses a xory tino tank, on tbo stono embankment of which 
stand the remains of on ancient palace, and in its rear aro traces of a wall four 
miles in length. In communication with tho tank is an elaborate system of 
under-channels, some of which have evidently been injured, ns a large volnmo 
of water now escapes by them. 
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ICAIMU^II — A clofcaclictl portion of tbo Vindhyau ningc, commoncing near 
ICatangf in tlio Jabalpiir diatriotj and running parallel with tlie Bhiinrer liills 
for n distance of more than a linndrcd miles. After ferming the south-eastern 
boundary of the Mnihlr Talley it takes a turn to tho eastj ccmpolling tho riror 
Sou to n similar course. In places this tango almost disappears, being only 
marked by n low rocky chain, and it never rises in these provinces many 
hundred feet above the iilain. 

ICAIMU'RI' — A largo village in tho Jabnlplir district. It is situated on 
tho Biran, five miles from Katangl, nine miles from Pfitan, and nineteen miles 
to tho north-west of Jahalpiir. Tlio village belongs to an Alifr chief, who owns 
a good deal of land hereabouts, and is tenth in descent from Chtirdman, tho 
founder of tho family. Tho river is fordable here* 

KA'LI'CnrT Tdluka— A hilly tract in tho Hoshangfibfid district, about 
eighty miles in length by twenty in breadth. A portion of it Las been reserved 
by tho Forest department j but nltliough the wood is plentiful, it is at present 
of small scantling. 

KA'LI'BHI'T— A state forest of some thirty square miles in ofxtont, abont 
fifteen miles south of Hardii, and extending from tho GnujYil to the Guli river 
in tho lloshang/ibiid district- 


KALLER—A village in the Upper Godilvnri district, situated on tho left 
bank of tho Sabari, twenty-four miles above its conflucnco with tho Godiivarf. 
The population consists of Kofs and Tohngas- Iho feabari is navigable by 
lionts from iliis point downwiwcls, tmd there is some tmnic iu laC; lioncy, 
gjills, and timber by this rontc, 

KATAIESWAR— A flourishing town in the Ntigpilr district, fourteen miles 
west of Nt!'’’pnr. It is built on a plain of black soil lying low, irith a bad 
natural clminago. Tlio country to tho north and west is very fertile, bub 
towards ^Ylgpl^r it is sterile and stony. In the gardens west of the town 
opium, sugnronne, and tobacco are raised. Tlicrc is a very consulcmblo tmdo m 
grain, oil-sccds, and country cloth. Tho pressing of oil-seeds is also cnrnwl on to 

a groat extent, ns many ns eighty mills being kept coiitmiiany at work. Cloth is 

the staple mamifnctiiro. j it is of medimn quality, and is mostly sent to bo sold at 
Kniiiidaiipiir and olbor places in Berfir. Ibc imports ot ngTicultiiral sind mnnu- 
Ihcturcd products for the year 18(18-60 amounted in vahio to Its. ]0,2/,14G, 
and the exports to Ks. 2.56,753. Tho proceeds of the octroi duties have hco.i 
1-1 loYrreat ndvantfl'ro. Tho committee have made a Imndsomo and com- 

SS Kiltol, Bhdpowriril, and Mohpii. I-’acing tlio market-place on one side 
illiX «!nlion ...aVl.»H.o»sc, n„,l . » o to odM. Ou (ho 

other side nro excellent sliope holouging to Uio ncnllhier liadors. 

In the ccnlio of tho town, on elevated ground, is the old fortrop, now the 

• 1 nr, P villarro nronrietor. It i» P-iid to have been built by a Uindfi family 
SShfS StS Bninnd, 11,0 Go.,,! nljd of tognr ,, n.„in- 

from lXlhi,w ou n ^ hundred infantry and one huudred 

lamed, foi the loj.^ and Pindlriri raids reduced them from the dignified 

nolilioi; 2S thJv had continued to maintain, even after the accession of the 
iMniithiis, and the village has now passed into the hands of a Kimhl familj. 
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KAIjUMBB or KALU'MAn— nw higliost peak in the liliiinror range of 
1.;ik in the .TnbnJpilr tlistricl. It is in tlic neighbourhood of Kiitangi. Altitude 
2,544 foot j latitude 25“ 27' 53"j longitude 70" 40' 51 

KA'ilEN— A Btrenm in the Clmnd/i district, which rises near the Efmji hills,, 
and after n generally westerly course of twenty -fivo miles falls into the Wain, 
gangii a litllo above Gnrhclmoll. 

KAJri'AHA' NA'LA'— -Astatc forest of about twonfy-fivo square miles in 
area, in the Bdipilr district, on the banks of .an afihiunt of tliu Jonk river. It h 
heavily wooded with sal. It is proposed to add to it by lease two ndjoining 
tracts of similar character, which belong to the Dcorf and Kanrid cliicfships. 

KA'MTUA' — An c.'.lato in the Bhandam district, consisting of 207 village:, 
with an extent of about 505 square miles, two-fifths of which arc under culliralion, 
it was originally confcrrcil, more than a century ago, on a Kiinbi family. They 
rebelled against the Baja of Nagpiir in 1818, on which their lauds wero confbcatcd, 
and granted to the ancestor of the pro«ent cliit'f, a Lotllii, whoso family, hy 
payment of heavy fines, have since acquired the privilege of hokling in snnifn- 
di'irl tcnuro or chiefship. Thero ts only one town on tho estate, that of Kdmlha, 
but thero arc several largo and Houri'hing villages tenanted by cultivators, 
chiefly of the Lodhf and Ponwdr castes. 'J'he c'sfato i.s a rich one, aud the quit- 
rent payable to Govcrninuut amounts to Hs, 45, 700. Tho chief has considerable 
local influence. 

KA'MTUA ' — A town in thoBimndara di.strict,tibout sixty miles to the north- 
east of Bhnnddra. Tho poj)ulation amounts to 2,GC1 souls, mostly agriculturists, 
as there is little or no Tratlo. Tho snmfudur or chief has a hautl-Kome ro-'ideneo 
hero, surrounded by a wall and moat. TJio const'rvauey of tho town is pro- 
vided for by him, and a large dispensary 1ms been built at liis solo ex])ciiso. 
Tho government buildings are a good school-honsc, a district post-offlcc, and 
u police statiou-housc. 

KA'MTUr (ILAMPTHIi) — A large town and cantonment in tho Kiigjrir 
district, iiinb miles north-east of NitgjHir, on the right bank of tho river Ivnuhitn, 
iramcdiatoly below tlie junction of that river with tho Pouch and tho Kolar. 
Tho cantonment proper, that is to say the military lines and baziirs, extends in 
ono long narrow lino along the river, and is laid out on the principle of « camp, 
except that the Ciavalry arc on the cxtrcnie loft instead of on tho right. Tlic 
town is a little distance south-ca.st of tho cantounicnt, and separated from it hy 
an oxtensivo parade-ground. Tlio whole cantonment — which, besides tho mili- 
tary lines and tho town, includes u considerable area of oultivnlcd laud — ^is in 
tho shape of a trapezium, having for its longest side tho river bank. Tho total 
area is 4,598 acres, or about seven squaro miles. Both cantonment and town 
present a remarkably neat and tidy nppcnrauco. Tlio roads arc particularly' well 
kept. Tho main thoroughfare througli tho ciihtonmcnt is a handsome broad lino 
of road, extondingfrom tho artillery lines on tho extreme right up to the c.avnliy 
lines on the left, about four miles long. Tho appearance of tho cautonincuf is 
rendered agreeable and cbeorful by the avenues lining tlio roads, and by tho 
neatly-kept gardens and compounds surrounding each bungalow. The bun- 
galows themselves aro generally tlmtclied,smd poor in appc.arauco, though there 
are some good houses. During tho monsoon lino views are to bo obtained of tho 
reaches up and down tho river. Tho town is well laid out, and built in regular 
streets at right angles to each other. Tlio streets aro broader and belter 
drained than is usual iu this part of the country. The total numTicr of houses is 
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8,129, of winch 1,960 nro of stone or brick with flat masoniy roofs, and 5,820 
are of mud with tiled roofing. The walls of tliese last are coated with white 
or coloured plastering. The cantonment used to be considered unhealthy, 
IJns reputation, however, probably resulted from tho mortality amongst the 
woops m by-gone times, before the late improvements in barrack acoommoda* 
hon and in sanitary arrangements had been attempted. Of late years the 
cmatb-rate has very greatly decreased. The supply of water is chiefly from the 
Jvanhdn, but there are besides a large artificial tank and 360 wells. 

Municipal affairs are managed by two separate committees, each of which 
has its separate functions. The committees consist of non-official Native, as 
well as of ex-officio English members. Tho president is the Brigadier-General 
commanding the force. Municipal improvement of .all sorts has been conti- 
nuously maintained for many years past. Great attention has always been paid 
to tho roads. The most recent improvements .are an excellent masonry tank, 
constructed partially at the expense of Bansildl Abirchand Edi Bahddur, the 
most influential native resident of Kdmthi ; the Tenjplo Gardens — a place of 
public recreation, tastefully laid out j an excellent sardi for travellers, and a 
largo central market-place. Tlio town has its dispensary, its schools, and its 
dhnrmsdius for travellers. In the cantonment there is a large public building 
used for municipal meetings, station theatre, public receptions, &c. The Pro- 
testant church (built in 1833) is a commodious structure. There is a Eoman 
Catholic establishment of tho order of St. Francis de Sales, with its convent and 
large church. There are five Mohammadan mosques and seventy Hindd temples. 
The total population, inclusive of military, is as follows ; — 


ildult males 20,382 

Do. females 14,818 

hlalo infants 8,317 

Fcimalo do 7,413 


Total 50,930 


Of these, 2,011 are Europe.ans or Eurasians. 

The Brigadier-General commanding tho forco is the chief civil executive as 
well ns militaiy authority in tho cantonment. The Cantonment Magistrate is 
the ciml judge ns well ns magistrate. 

Tho present military force, which is a first class brigade command belong- 
ing to the Madras establishment, consists of three batteries of artillery, a regi- 
ment of Madras cavahy, n regiment of European infantry, and a regiment and 
a half of Madras Native infantry. 

The tr.ado of the town is large and flourishing, though there are no manu- 
factures save a little coarse cloth. Tho greatest amount of business done is in 
grain and oil-seeds of all sorts, country cloth, salt, European piece and miscel- 
laneous goods. There arc also a considerable trade in cattle, and a brisk 
traffic in wood, which is floated down tho rivers Kauhdn, Pouch, and Koldr, and 
sold hero. Tho trade of the town has boon registered for some years. In the 
Year 1868-69 the declared value of the imports of Kamtlii w, as Es. 69,50,830,* 
of its exports Es. 18,76,069. It will bo obvious that so large a trade as this 
docs not depend on the supplie.s for troops alone. Tho fact is that during the 
hlar.4lhll rule traders flocked to Kamthi on account of the immunity which they 

.30 ci’G 
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onioved witliin the cantonment from tlio taxation to 'vlnoh tliojr would Lave been 
subjected onyivLere else in tbo Ndgpur province. iLe grain trade is almost 
cntireljT in tbe Lands of tlio Lliirwfiris. 

The history of the place dates only from tbo establishment of the canton- 
ment under Brigadier-General Adams in 1821. Previous to that year there 
were no habitations here, except one or two hamlets on the banks of the river. 
But on the other side of the river, where the village of old Kdmthl now stands, 
there are some ruins indicating the former existence of a small town. 

KANDBLr — A town in tho Narainghpdr district, situated one mile from 
Narsinghpdr, on the east bank of the Singri ndld, which divides tho two towns. 
The government offices and houses of tho European community are in Kandelf, 
but the head-quarters station is commonly known by the name of NarsinghpiJr. 
Under the Grond rule l^ndeH was a little village belonging to tho Singhplr 
subdivision, where the subordinate governing anthoritj’^ resided. Now, having 
become the head-quai’ters of the district, it is a rising town, with a popnlation, 
apart from Narsinglipdr, of nearly 5,000 souls. Tho Railway will have a 
station here, which will add to its importance and commerce. The only manu- 
facture is that of common native cloth. 

KANHA'N — A. river rising in the Sdtpurfi hiUs in tho Chhindwfird district. 
Taking a south-easterly direction it winds through a series of small hills in 
tho Ghargajgarh forests, and after passing close to tho old Deogarh fort, now 
in ruins, it continues the same course until it reaches Bdmftkond on the road 
to Nfigpdr, whore it takes a turn more directly south, until near Lodhikherd it 
resumes its south-easterly course. Just below Lodlnkhord it is joined by the 
Jam — a large stream emerging from the Ohhindwdrd district into the highly 
cultivated plain of Nfigpdr, and joining the Bench a little above tho military 
cantonment of KdtntH tho united streams flow on until they fall into tho 
Waingangd below Bhanddra. A magnificent’ stone bridge is now being con- 
structed over the Kanbdn at Kdmthi, at a cost of about £80,000. Tho length 
of the river from its source to tho junction of tho united streams with the 
"Waingangd may bo about 140 miles. 

KANHARGA'ON — A small estate in the Bhanddra district, which, though 
consisting of one village only, ranks as a chiofship. The area amounts to 1,404 
acres, hut very littio is cultivated. Around the former village site are vciy fine 
trees — ^mango, plpal, tamarind, and date palm — including a magnificent banyan 
of great age, and covering a considerable surface. The chief is a Edjput. 

KANHBRr — A hill in the Bhanddm district, about eighteen miles to the 
south-east of Bhanddra. It is somo tliree hundred feet above the level of the 
plain, and quite barren. It yields some good building stone, and in portions of 
it hone-stones and white soft stone for pottery are found. 

KA'NHI'WA'RA' — A considerable villago in tbo Seoni district, situated 
sixteen milos to the east of Seoul on tho road to Mandla. A good deal of 
pottery is made here. 

KANJIA' — The principal place of a tract of the same name on the northern 
frontier of the Sdgar district, sixty-nine miles north-west of Sdgar.. It is 
supposed to bo very old, but the first of its rulers of which anything is now 
was a Bundold chief named Uebi Singh, To his son Shdhjl is attributed 
the fort, which is still standing on an eminence to the south of the village. 
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His descendants remained nndistnrbed tai a.b. 172G when one bv nainp 
Vjkramdjit, ms attacked and defeated by Hasan-nlla El? m^/Ib "’of HurwT 

of bis tie tract under mention, where a descendant 

In the vLri ^ rent-free estate of five viUages. 

liL m/nf defeated the Hawdb of Knrwdf and drove 

Iv name tract on one of his officers, 

ft nnnn ^vhen SiigoT was ceded to Government by the Peshwii. 

tL ^JnfV f Malhdrgarh, a neighbouring tract, Ld in return 

Sni^lf “Itdwd”). In the same year 

to SindiS, under 4hom it remained till 
fnn extensive exchange of territory was effected, and it was 

mcorporatod mth the Sdgar district. In the beginning of the mutiny in 1857 

native states upon Kanjid, 
Ojqmlled Smd^ s officer, and forcibly set up the abovementioned Amrit Singh as 
tneir raler. He, however, only remained in that position a few ‘days, and was 
glad to get away from his dangerous elevation. The Bundelds plundered the 
town and laid waste the country, but after remaining about eight months, 
decamped on hearing of the advance of Sir Hugh W from Bdhatgarh. 


Althongh this tract bears evidence of possessing great capabilities, yet its 
present condition is anything but satis&ctory. The inhabitants were greatlv 
OTCr-taxed under Native rule, it being well known that in several instances 
officers considered deserving of reward wej-o sent for a short term to Kanjld, 
with liberty to get whatever they conld from the inhabitants, paying only the 
fixed rovonuo to the govemmont. The greater part of tbo town is n6w in ruins, 
cliiony owing to the visit of the Bundelds mentioned ahove. Its condition has, 
however, begun to improve since the new settlement of the land revenue, and 
much further development may be looked for. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays j to which nothing, however, hut the necessaries of life are brought 
for sale. The fort stands on a considerable eminence to the south of the town. 
It is si^uarc, with a tower at each comer, and encloses n space of about two 
acres, covered for the most ,part with mined buildings. A boys’ school has 
been established here. 


KA'NKBR — A cliiefsbip situated to tlio seutb of the Rdipdr district, 
bounded on tbo north by the " kbdlsa” pargana of Dbamtarl, on the east by that 
of Schdwd, on tlio south by the feudatory state of Bnstar, ond on the west by the 
Pdndbdras ziiminddri belonging to the Cbdndd district, by that of Lohdrd 
belonging to Edipiir, and by tho blidlsa pargana of Bdlod. The whole of it 
is more or loss hilly, and except in tho enstera portion, along tho valley 
of tho Mahdnadi, there are fow fertile plains of any extent, and oven in the 
latter volley a large portion of tho soil is shallow, and a considerable area is 
occupied by outcropping masses of rock and scattered boulders. It is divided 
into eleven tdlukas, and contains 444 villages. Except in the Kdnker tdluka, 
which comprises the whole of tho Mohimadi valley, tho prosperous villages 
aro fow and for between, and tho habits of tho population are shown by the 
state of the jangles, which arc almost mined by ddhyn cultivation, largo tracts 
of country being entirely donndod of all vegetation, except under-sized stunted 
trees, while tho soil is for the most part so poor as to render continuous cul- 
tivation unprofitable, if not impossible, fi’hc total area of the estate is about 
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of two 01' three considerablo ranges hereafter to he noticed, detached hills 
of greater or less size are interspersed throughout the dependency ; the 
light alluvial soil washed from their slopes is rich, fertile, and easily worked, 
yielding heavy crops of almost every description. Further in the open 
country the soil approaches more to. the character of black cotton soil, 
mixed with lime nodules, and occasionally alternating with rod gravel, but 
all appears capable of cultivation, and likely to give good returns for 
labour well expended. The population is thinly distributed however, and 
the tracts of waste land are extensive, as arc also those of land once cul- 
tivated but now abandoned. At the same time the villages are numerous 
and small, and the people appear to be well cared for, though, as in Bastar, 
and partly for the .«amc reasons, there is no stiniuhis for them to exert 
themselves. Their case, however, is better than in Bastar ; they are 
evidently more contented and numerous, and less apprehensive of inter- 
course. The drawbacks here appe.ar to be, in addition to the universal 
fault of tho cultivator being unable to reap the fruits of his labour, 
or rest liis cl.'iitns on any stated sliaro of the common property, that, 
althoiigh there arc several large villages and many small ones, their com- 
munication one with another is exceedingly limited and unfroqncnt; there 
arc no periodical biiziirs, and tho produce of one vnllagc finds its way with 
dillicnlty to the next. These causes are tho source of stagnation, and 
much retard the development of tho resources of this rich tract. Tho 
disposition of tho people however, and the good intentions of tho rdjd, give 
every hope that these hindrances will be gradually and ellbctually removed, 
and the country be made to assume that increased appearance of pros- 
perity wliich it is naturally, from many advantages, so capable of main- 
taining. The hills arc wcirwoodcd where tho process, called ddhya here, 
has not cleared the way for cultivation. In sonic parts, .as Thudmiil) clearing 
lias taken ]ilace to some considcr.ablo extent, principally by tho hill Khonds, 
whose fields occujiy the slopes and tops of the hills, but which latterly and 
gradually thev appear to ho leaving for tho plains. This disposition will 
doubt Ic'-'s incrca‘-c ns thov gain confidence in the dwollcr.s in the low country, 
and be much fostered and encouraged by tho establishment of bdzdrs in 
tho various largo villages in their neighbourhood, which the rfljfihas at my 
sinrge.stiou jiropo.'^rd to give iinmcdinto attention to. Tho trees most 
commonly met with in the dependency arc in the soiitlicm parts; tho sarai, 
ftO common in Basl.ar, yielding largo quantities ol a very useful danimcr or 
redn and the wood of which possesses the property of not rotting when 
immersed in water or inserted in tho ground, the pillar coiuinonly seen in 
the middle of hinks in this country being gcncr.ally of .sanii wood; and 
several kinds of bard woods useful for building purposes, but of no great 
size 'J'ho oranr'c, though not indigenous, is hero cultivated in consider- 
alde' (iimntitics, and produces very lino fruit. I cannot learn from whcnco 
it has boon introduced; those whom I bnvo .asked say from Jaiprtr and 
Naiirangpitr, but 1 am not aware that the tree is ongiiially a native of tboso 
jiarts, or that tho vcgctalion tlioro differs materially from that of this 
depondcncy. 

"Tho principal range of bills in Ibc Kdroiid dependonoy, which is 
coiisidcrahlc, is contributed by* the Eastern 
Hill’. Ghfils, and, though in .some places discoimcct- 

cd, runs from north to soiilh, and nither west through l^ladaiipm-, Kfirond, 
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and Lanjigarli, in tlio sontli of which last znmfadfiH the range divides, tb 
main branch proceeding south tlirough Jniptfr to Gunapiir; and the other, 
broad and mountainous, winds towards the west through Korlipfit and ' 
Thudmiil ; again dividing, one branch running west into Nnw4garh lihendrl, 
and the otSer south to join the original range. It receives names at 
different points from the villages near its base, the highest part hiang 
perhaps that called Nayangiri, near Llinjigarh. Small hills are also inter- 
spersed throughout the dependency. 


Tlio rivers in this dependency are for the most part small, and all 
trihntarics of larger rivers. Tlioso most de- 
soiwing of notice are the Indrdvati, a tributary 
of the Goddvari ; the Tel, a tributary of the Mali&nadi ; and the Hatti, wWcli 
falls into the Tel. sH 


" The villages of Edroud are more numerous, and very mnch exceed 
_ in size and condition those of Bastar. 

principal tomi of the dependency, Jandgarh, 
is situated on tho hanks of the Hatti river, distant from Bdlpdr about 
210 miles south-east. It contains nearly five hundred houses, principally 
of thatch and bamboos; tho streets arc irregular, each house being separate, 
with a small enclosure or piece of ground attached ; the provnihng systcju 
of arrangement tending both to insecurity and tho accumulation of dirt* The 
rdjd^B house is built of brick and mortar, and in ono part consists of two 
stories mth a terraced roof. Tho town of Bhundesar, tho temporary residence 
of the rdjd, in consequence of tho cholera having carried off Ins younger 
brother about seven years since, is situated about twenty miles to the north- 
east of Jundgarh, and contains about two hundred houses. Next in size and 
importance to Jundgarh, however, is tho town of Dadpdr, about thirty miles 
to the north-east of it. It contains upwards of four hundred houses of tho 
some construction, the walls being formed ofw'attled bamboo, plastered on 
both sides witb mud, and tbe roof thatebod with ginss. The honscs nro 
generally broad and of convenient size, and tbe material forms a comfort- 
able and substantial habitation. Asurgarb, on a tribntaiy of tbe Tcl river, 
about fifty miles north-east of Jundgarh, contains about one hundred honscs. 
Ldnjlgath, about forty-two miles south-east of Jundgarh, at tbe foot of the 
Nayangiri hills, is tho principal town of tho zamfnddrf of that name, and 
contains about 150 houses. Kdsfpdr, one of tho principal towns of tho 
Thndmdl zaminddri, situated sixty miles to the south and rather cast of 
Jundgarh, contains about ono hundred houses. Besides these the towns 
named below are not unworthy of mention : — 


No. of bouses about 


Khairipodar 200 

Mahdlpdtnd 100 

Ddspdr 100 

Ohichyn 100 

Sosid 80 

Kanat 80 

Knksard 60 

Medinpiir 60 

Chilchild 60 

Dohgdon 50 
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“ Tlio bulk of tlio population belongs to tbe hill tribe called Khonds, 
Ponulntion whose restless disposition seldom alloAvs them to 

remain long in the samo spot, and the greater 
part of whom pay nothing to Government, and havo but little intercourse 
with its officers. 

“The productions of the Kfirond dependency, though various, are none 
Productions. \ ^cry superior quality, or in such 

quantities as to admit oi exportation, tbe greater 
part of them being consumed within the limits of the estate. They may be 
thus enumerated: — ^Rico, kutki, mandiii, kodo, gurji, mung, urad, knndol, 
kulthf, sarson, til, erandf, sugarcane, cotton, and tobacco. Wheat and 
several kinds of pulse, common in other parts, arc not cultivated here, 
though the soil is admirably adapted for them, and gram is produced to a 
very limited extent. There appears to bo no obstacle to their introduction, 
further than that they do not form articles of consumption by the 
iuhabitants. Turmeric, fcnnngreek (methi), and most of the vegetables used 
bj’ the natives aro cultivated in abundance. The imports from the west 
consist of wheat, gram, &c.j from the cast, tobacco, salt, cloths, and 
condiments, as pepper, ginger, nssafoetida, &c. Trade is principally carried 
on by barter, the rupee being the only current coin. 

"The climate of Kdrond is in general good, and presents no peouliari- 
tics. Being near the glifits, the rains are regular 
Climnte, abundant, duiing which season fever prevails, 

particularly amongst new arrivals and those unaccustomed to the climate 
and food of the country. The water, however, is good, at least that of the 
rivers and wells, for a custom obtains hero which pollutes the water of tho 
tanks, and renders it unfit for drinking puiqmscs. Universally throughout 
tho dependency the people arc in tho habit of anointing their bodies mth 
oil and turmeric as a prophylactic against cold and fever, and from washing 
in the tanks the water becomes so much defiled that persons making^ use 
■of it for any length of time are very liable to fall sick, as was exemplified 
in the cases of some of m 3 ' camp. Though cholera is not unknown, its 
risits aro not frequent, nor its ravages great,” 

But fciv changes have taken place since this report wus written in 
Tho chief, a Biljpnt, has n high character, and administers his state well and 
successfully. 

KATIU'N — A river which rises in the territbry of tho chief of Kdnkor, and 

- • " " ' It IS navigable 

broo miles west 
extraordinarily 



KATANGI'— Tho southern revenue subdivision or tnlisil in tho Sconi 
district, having an area of 899 square miles, with 332 rillagcs, and a population 
of 134,51] according to tho census of 18GG. Tho land royenuo for the year 
18G9-70 is Bs. 80,855. It is remarkable for its rico cultivation, and Irom its 
pro.ximity to tho largo commorcial centres of Kfimthl and Nfigpur, finds a good 
market for its produce. 

KATANGI'—A small chiefship in tho BfWspiir district, containing thirty- 
eight villages, and covering an area of fifty-scvcii square miles. It a joins 
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Sadijrarh and is wedged in on one side by the Mahduadi, on the other by the 
Sondkhdn hihs. The tract on the whole is fairly level and open, and contains 
averano sod. The cultivated area amounts to 10,814 acres, and the cnlturable 
waste^to about 15,000 acres. The population is 9,407, or at the rate of 165 per 
square mile. The chief is a Gond. 

KATANGr — Tlie head-quarters of a small chiefship of the same name in 
the BMspdr ^strict, m situated on the J onk near its jimction with the MaMnsii. 
The town contains a small gnd flourishing community of traders and weavers, 
and a weekly market is held to which all the viUagers in the vicinity resort. 

KATANGI' — A state forest of about 170 square miles extent in the Belifl 
district. Commencing from the village of Katangd on the Taptf it extends 
westwards to the river Ganjdl. The chief product is teak, which in many parts 
grows luxuriantly. 

KATANGr — A large but decaying village in the Jahalpdr district, 
situated at the foot of the Bhdnrer hills, twenty-two miles to the north-west 
of Jabalprir, on the north side of the Hiran, and on the road to Sdgar. Here 
are a large tauV and the remains of some mosqnes. Many of the inhahitants 
are MnlmTnTnniilnTifi , and are said to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
ATrhnr and Aurangzeh, both of whom encamped near this place. Katangl used 
to he famous for the manufacture of gun-barrels, which were, Thornton says, 
largely exported.^^ The place has now 348 houses, and an agricnlturai 
popuhtion numbering 2,947 souls. There is a government school here. 

KATTOL — ^The north-western revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Ndgpdr 
district, covering an area of 803 square miles, with 498 villages, and a 
population of 133,798 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of 
the tahsil for 1869-70 is Es. 2,26,536. 

KA'TOL — A town in the NdgpiSr district, ten miles north-west of Kon* 
dhdli and forty miles from Ndgpdr, on the left bank of the Jdm, a tributary of 
the Wardhd. The population amounts to 4,116 persons, most of whom are 
agriculturists. A new school building and a market-place have lately been 
constructed by the local committee. Some attempts too have been made to 
open out the town by new streets, but the site on which it is built is extremely 
uneven, and intersected by ravines. Almost all the houses are thatched, and 
the general aspect of the place is mean. The remains of an old fort are still to 
he seen overhanging the river banks. There is a curious temple here of very 
early date, built entirely of labors of sandstone, which must have been quarried 
many miles off. No mortar is used about it, and the stones have many grotesque 
carvings. It is called the house of Bhawdni,” hut is without any image, and 
without any legend, save that of an undefined miraculous origin. Here ore the 
head-quarters of a tahsil subdivision. 

KA'TOL — A village in the Ghdndd district, situated fourteen miles east- 
south-east of Segaon, and possessing a very fine irrigation-reservoir. 

KAUEIA' — A chiefship attached to the Edipur district, consisting of 152 
villa^s. A good deal of the land is poor and uncultivated, and the quit-rent is 
merdy nominal. The zaminddv is a Gond by caste. Eanrid lies about eighty 
miles to the cast of Bdipdr on the Samhalpdr road. 

KAUEIA' — A village five miles to the rvest of Sleemandbad, in the 
Jahalpdr district. It now contains 226 houses and 1 ,262 inhabitants. The tank 
to the north of the village is said to be very ancient. 
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KAURIA .' — A largo village ia the Nawinglipdr district, contaiaing 651 
lionsos, \Yith a population of 3,158 souls. It is on the highroad between J^abal- 
piir and Hoshangdb 'id, about two miles from Gddarwdrd, Its chief importance 
is derived from tuo largo cotton sales that are transacted in January and February. 
TJic resident population are chiefly agriculturists, but there are also some Miir- 
Wiirfs and other merchants. The manufactures are insignificant. A good town 
school exists; and the municipal funds, though small, are sufficient to keep up a 
conservancy establishment and build drains in the main streets. It belongs to 
the Euja of Gangai. 


KAliYAIlDA' — The largest feudntoryship in the Bildspdr district, It 
contains an area of 9 1 2 square miles ; the western half is a network of hills locally 
known ns tho Cliilpi range, and at their base is situated the cultivated portion 
of tho estate. There arc altogether 321 villages, many of which are surrounded 
by unbroken sheets of cultivation, and contain comfortable and thriving 
communities. Much of tho soil ia of first class quality, and cotton is the chief 
product. Tho cultivated area i.s 112,785 acres, and the land fit for cultivation is 
estimated at 176,000 acres. Tho population is 69,077, or at tho rate of 73 to 
tho square mile. If tho plain and hill portions bo taken separately, tho rate for 
the former rises to 227 persons per squ.*ire mile, while tho hiUy area has only 10. 
Altogether the estate is in a flourishing condition, and possesses marked capa- 
bilities of future development. Tho chief is a Rij-Gond. 

KAWAEDA' — Tho hcad-quartera of the chiofship of tho same name in the 
Bilds^nir district, is situated at tho foot of tho SfdiJtokri range sixty miles west of 
Biluspiir, and has within the last few years risen into a town, with a population 
escoediug 5,000 souls, and including many traders and agents for the purchase 
of lac and cotton from Mirzilpiir and Jabalpiir firms. The houses are generally 
tiled, an unusual feature in Chhattisgarh, and hero and there stand prominently 
forward some imposing structures of masonry. Tho most conspicuous of these 
is the residence of the chief, containing several double-storied blocks, from the 
terraced roof of which tho town lias a good appearauco. Tho present high priest of 
the Ivnbir Panthi sect also lives hero, and his presence attracts devotees from all 


parts of India. 

KBL.JIIAR — A town in the Ilnziir tahsil of tho Wardhfi district, situated 
about sixteen miles to the N.E. of Wardlifi on the old Ndgplir and Bombay 
highroad. It is .s.nid to occupy tho site of an ancient city called Chakranagar, 
an account of wliich, and of the demon wJiicli preyed on it, is contained in ttie 
Hindii sacred hook called Bhrwat. Tho place contains tho rcmams of a well- 
built fort in the gateway of which is a famous idol of Ganpati, m whose hono 

ponds with tho latter half of January and tho first half of Pebi nary. 

KELOD-A town in the Nfigpdr district, about seven miles north of 
Si'ionor on tho main road to Clihiudwdril. It is situated at the foot of the 
S'ltmiVil hills, and has a population numbering 4,30.1 persons. Tho mimicipa 
fiin s have been employed in the consti-uction oi roads, drams, school imd 
S buildings, and a market square. There aye several old-established Jims 
of M'Irwdri money-dealers here, but the business they carry on is ™ s J 
local The chief In-ancli of industry is tho ronnuracturo of brass and copper 
vessels of a good description, which arc exported to places ns distant ns 
Amrlioti and Ibiindv. Besides this, the only manufacture is that of rough glass 
nrnaincnts. Kclod is said to have been founded fourteen generations ago y 
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KSAJRI' — A small estate i& the Bhanddra district, ■which, though consisting 
of two -Tillages only, ranks as a zamindSri or chiefsMp. The area is 4,359 
acres, of which 1,600 are cultivated. The zamindSr is a Halbd, and the culti- 
vators are HalbSs and Gonds, Khajri is situated about six miles north of Arjuni, 
on the Great Eastern Boad, 

KHALA'RI '' — A village situated in the centre of an estate of the same 
name, in the Efiipur district, about 13 miles from Eillpdr. Here are four very 
ancient temples, which 'tradition attributes to giants of former ages ; they are 
Binall, but of peculiar construction, and are probably of Jain origin. The stones 
•with which they are built are uncemented, but their disposition is so accurate 
that the structures have ■withstood the wear of ages. Khaldri has an annual 
religious fair at the Chaitra Punava, or about the end of March, at which some 
3,000 persons attend for the worship of KhaMri Devi, to whom is dedicated .a 
small chabiltr4 at the top of the adjacent hill. The hill is of considerable height, 
and the extreme summit is crowned by huge granite boulders, which render 
access to the very top a work of toil ; but the trouble is repaid by the extensive 
■view of tho surrounding country. It is at the base of these boulders, or on the 
first plateau, that tho fair is held. There is a deep hole in the rock resembling 
an artificial cistci'n, which is said to contain a spring, though the appearance of 
tho -miter is much against this. Khaldri was tho seat of a kamfivisddr, or revenue 
manager, in the Maratha times. 

ly TTAMATU A'— .An ancient village in tho Silgar district, only remarkable 
as haiTiig been the first settlement of the Baladeos — a shepherd race who after- 
wards settled at Eehli, one mile to the south. Very little is now known about 
them. 


KHAMA'RPA'NI'— A village in the Chhindwdra district, thi^-sir miles 
south-east of Chbindwiird. It has a police station-house. It is entirely shut in 
by tliick forests, abounding in teakwood, and is said to be most -unhealthy. 


KHANDWA”^ — Tho eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Nimfir 
district, having an area of 1,425 square miles, with 377 villages, aud a popu- 
lation of 102,568 sonls according to the census of 1866. Tho land revenue for 
the year 1869-70 is Bs. 82,416. 


EHANDWA'— The head-quarters and civil station of tho district of 
Nimdr. It contains 1,219 houses and 9,708 inhabitants. It has a station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, and here the whole traflac of Central India 
towards Bombay meets the line. The town is rapidly increasing in import- 
ance. The city of Burbfinpdr, which used to be tbo centre of trade between 
Mdlwd, tho Ifarbadii valley, and tbe Deccan, is now quite superseded m that 
position by Khnndwd, and many of tho merchants bare already transfened 
tbeir places of business to the latter. There are here a good traveUers bungalow, 
and a spacious new sarSi, dose to the railway station. An extensive ispg® 
of barracks has also been built as a rest-house for the numerous troops wtaoh 
pass through in the cold season. 

KhandwS is a place of considerable antiquity. It is mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer A1 Birdni, who -wrote early m the eleventh centnry. in 
the twelfth century (and probably earlier) it was a OT^t seat of Jam worship, 
and the modem town is built on a mound which is full of remains of old Jain 
buildings. Most of tbe more modern stone-work about the place is built ot the 
hewn blocks dug out of this mound. Many finely carved pillars, cornices, &c. 
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may still be seen lying about, or built into Brlibmnnical temples, the \sal]* 
of the ICardthii fort, and other structures, 'riiore are four “ hnuh” or water 
reservoirs, one on each side of the to^vn, surrounded by Sivito temples, all 
^vhich aro composed of the old Jain stones nnd carvings. The date a.6. 1132 
has been found on those of tho Padma ICunda, west of the town. Eliandwiis 
also mentioned by tho historian Forishta as the scat of a local governor of tk 
Ghorl kingdom of Mdlwli in A.D. 1516. It was burnt by Yaswant llfio Hoitr 
in A.D. 1802, nnd again partially by Tatili Topili in 1858. 

Tho civil station, two miles cast of tho town, contains a fine conrt-lion<t, 
circuit house, and church, and is tho rcsidonco of a Deputy Commissioner and 
tho usual civil staff. Travellers for Mfilwd and Central India leave tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway here. Tho road to Indore is now in good repar, 
Tho means of transit aro either tho government mail cart, winch rnna dnilj, 
and carries one passenger nnd a little luggage, or if a special cart he engaged— 
which is permitted at all times except when tho overland mail is being con- 
veyed — two passengers and a good quantity of personal haggago can bo taken. 
Tho latter plan has tho advantage of allowing tho traveller to halt wberc h® 
likes on tho road. Tho journey to Indoro occupies about ten hours. Bollock 
carts may he hired from Kalyinjl Seoji, with relays along the road, and 
baggage can be sent in tho same way. There aro no horsed oonvoyanccs ontke 
road except the mail cart above mentioned. 

KHATA ' — A town in tbo Ndgpdr district, situated on tho right hank of 
the Kauhtin river, twenty miles norfii of Ntigptir, with which it is connected by 
the Chhindwdrd road ns far as Pdtansdongi (fourteen miles), and thcnco by a 
main district road (six miles), Tho total population is 7,876 ; and the number of 
houses is 2,471 , of which 2,155 aro tiled, and tho rest thatched. This town, nbick 
is one of the most thriving and wealthy in tho district, is hnilt on a site high above 
the river and immediately overhanging it, while on the land side it is com- 
pletely shnt in by fine groves, Tho late mnnicipal improvements have been 
extensive. Not to speak of small works, four good metalled roads, drained 
with masonry channels, converge in the " Cbauk," or central market-place, 
which is lined on all four sides by good substantial buildings, erected by the 
traders. Tho dispensary, the school, and polico buildings, and a sardi aro 
also among recent municipal erections. The town is wroll kept, and its general 
appearance is now suitable to its wealth and population. Tho school (where 
English forms ono of tho branches of study) has at present 122 pupils. Tho 
site is healthy, and well supplied with water, both from tho river nnd from 
numerous wells. Melons are cultivated to a considerable extent on the sand- 
banks in the bed of the river. The great manufacture of Khdpd is its cotton 
cloth, which is of good quality and strength, though inferior in texture and dye 
to that of Ndgpdr and Uinrer. Tho exports consist chiefly of country clotlijtlie 
imports are cotton, wool, and cotton yarn, grain, European goods and hardware, 
and silk thread. There aro several firms here which have largo transactions 
in bills with Puna and other distant dtics. Ilie town is said to bo ancient, hut 
there is no known event of interest connected with its history. 

KH AE IATt — A chiefship attached to the Ed^dr- district. It is said to 
have been formed many generations ago out of the Fdtnd state, having been 
given as a dowry by tho Pdtnd chief to his daughter. It is hounded on the 
north and south by Ohhattisgarh Proper, on the eastbyBordsdmbar and Fdtnd, 
and on the west by Bindrd Nawdgarh. It is fifty-three miles from north to 
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poutli, and tliirty-two from east to west. Nearly half of the area is imder culti- 
vation. The chief is a CLauhan by caste. 

KHAROD — An important to^vn in the BildspiSr district, about forty miles 
oast of Bildspdr, containing a population of 3,000 inhabitants. There are resi- 
dents here of all trades j and a weekly market is held, which is largely resorted 
to^ by the people of the neighbourhood. The origin of the town is unascer- 
tainablc, but an inscription on an old tablet indicates its existence as long ago 
as bainvat 902 (a.d. 8>io). The remains of ancient earthworks, over portions 
ol which the plough has long travelled, show that it was once strongly fortified. 

KHAROND — A stre.im in the BiWspiSr district, which rises in LSphfi, flows 
cast of Ratanpiir, and after a short career of twenty miles through the Bfliisplir 
pargana is absorbed in the Arpii. Except during sudden floods the Kharond 
is a very insignificant stream. 

KHARSAL — A chiefship attached to the Sambalpdr district, the nucleus 
of which was first formed in the reign of Balidr Singh, rliji of Sambalpiir, 
Homo throe hundred years ago, hy the grant of the village of Zharsal to ono Udam 
Gond in reward for services rendered. What with subsequent accessions of 
territory by gift, and with clearing away forest, the chiefship now consists of 
eighteen villages great and small, with an area of about twelve square miles. 
Ibis situated about thirty miles west of the town ofSambalpfir. The population 
by the census of 1866 is computed at 4,298 souls, and is entirely agricultural, 
belonging chiefly to tho Koltd, Gond, Saurd, and Binjdl (Binjwdr) castes, 
Ivharsal, tho principal village, is very insignificant, the population being only 530. 
It has, however, a good school, at which some eighty pupils are receiving 
instruction. The present chief, Mahd Singh Sarddr, is a more youth. His 
father, Daydl Sarddr, was hanged in 1860 for having taken an active part in the 
Surendra Sd( rebellion. 


EHATORA— A village in tbe Chdndd district, situated twenty-six miles 
north of Chdndd. It was formerly a large town, giving its name to tho pargana, 
but is now a mere cluster of Gond huts in a wide forest For a considerable 
distance round Klidtord arc reaches of grass unbroken by trees, showing where 
cultivated ground existed at no remote period ; and thcro are the remains of 
a considerable stone fort with a moat, and double lines of defences. Near ono 
of tbo bastions is the tomb of Cbdnd KhSn, who is much venerated by the 
hlusnlmdus of the dish-ict. The water used hero is that of a hill spring, and is 
most deleterious to strangers. 


KHERI'— An ancient village in tbe immediate neighbourhood of Mandla. 
It was bore that tho Gond ndjds formerly stationed tho small band of cavalry 
which they kept in their pay. There is a tank hero which was constructed m 
A.D. 1690. 


KHBILA'SA'— A town in tho Sfigar district, about forty-two miles nortl> 
west of Sfi"-nr, fifty miles south-west of Tebri, and one hundred and seventy 
north-east of Oojcin. It is a large place, suiTOunded by a stone wall twenty 
feet or more in height, with a fort in tho centre, but it is ill laid-out, vnth 
narrow streets, and tho population is only 2,461. 

. dependent oftho Delhi emperor, but was taken by the Rijd of Pnnnfi lu A.n. 1695. 

On tbo death of his son without heu-s in ® W ’Ind'^re 

country were occupied by tbe representative of the Pcsbwfi at Sfigar, and wore 
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bvliim made over, witli Sitgar, to llio BriHsli ia 1818. In Jnly 1857, wlioatlie 
BMnptSrrajd occupied Khurai, lio also seized Kbimlftsft. From tlie cession in 
1818 to tbe date of the land-revenue settlement in IBS! tliis toTvn the 
bead-quarters of a tahsfl. In tliat year, however, the talisfli was moved to 
Kharsu by Mr. Frasor, the settlement officer, on account of the latter being in 
a more central situation, and on the direct route of tho salt traffic from Siron] 
to Sdgar. 

TriiimViad is still ono of the prindpal places in the district, and meet of the 
houses are better built than those of any other town, except Sdgar. A great 
part of it is, however, now uninhabited, and has been so since tho Mutiny, 
when it was most effectually plundered and laid waste by tho Biijd of BLSnptr 
and his army. Rows of lofty and well-built houses of tavo and even rnoro 
stories in height may now bo scon ownerless, and the whole town to a 
casual obsoi^'crhas a deserted appearance. Tho space within tho walls is sixty, 
three acres, and that within tho fort, which is situated on high ground in tho 
centre and slightly to the west of the toxvn, is fivo acres. The police station- 
house occupies some old buildings inside the fort, in which there are also two 
other remarkablo edifices. Ono — a Mohammad.an building — is apparently tho 
burial-place of some saint. It was originally .a square structure, surmounted hy 
a lofty dome, each side being about thirty feet in length. The most rcmarhaldo 
portions of it are tho side walls, from tho ground to tho spring of the dome. 
They consist of enormous slabs of stone about nn inch and a half in tbiclv- 
noss, placed sideways ono over the other, and cut with the most beautiful 
fretwork designs right through tho stone, so that the pnttoni is visible fiom 
both tho exterior and interior of the builffing. These •walls arc tho only \nrfc 
of tho building now standing, as the dome has fallen. Tho other is a Hindit 
building, and was apparently a place of tho kind known to natives as .a tf Shl'hS 
Mahal,” or glass palace. It is two stories in height, and on tho upper floor 
■was an apartment fitted np with mirrors, many traces of which still remain, 
though the roof has been entirely destroyed. Two schools have been established 
here — one for boys, and the other for girls. No trade worth mentioning is 
carried on. A market is held,h(»vever, every Sunday, the attendance at which 
averages four hundi’cd people. 

KHOBBA'G-ARHI ' — A river in 'the Cbdndfi district. It rises in the 
eastern chiefehip of Wairdgarh, and flowing westward is joined near the town of 
TrTairdgarh hy tho Tepdgarhf, which flows from the extreme north- Tho united 
streams, sometimes known as the Khobriigarhl, sometimes as tho Ynitochani, 
fall into tho Waingangd two miles south of Seoni, after a course of fifty miles. 

KHUJJI' — A small chiefship attached to tho Rdfpdr district and bordering 
on Ndndgdon. It consists of twenty-seven villages, in a fairly open country, 
and is situated seventy miles to tho south-’west of Edfpiir . Tho chief is a Moham- 
madan, 

KHTJTGA'ON — A chiefship in tho Chdndd district, twenty miles south-east 
of Wairdgarh, and containing about fifty "villages. It is attached to tho Wair.d- 
garh pargana. 

— A chiefship of recent origin in the Bdldghdt district. TIu? 
imeestors of the present zamfnddrs were the head herdsmen of the Gond and 
Rhonsld kings of Ndgpdr, md tended the royal flocks in tho upland pastures of’ 

■ a- its original form was of considerable value, but now that it 
IS oivaded into no less than eight shares it is rapidly deteriorating. It contarnSv..^ 
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pixty-foiir villiigos, and covers 159 square Jtiilcs, partly above tlio lulls and 
Jinrlly below. The bead-quarters villngo, Kinbij is twenty-five Jnilos S.E. of 
Jlilrliil. 


KIOIiiVTir — A largo market village in the Seoni district, situated in an 
rxtcTi'sivopl.'iin not fur from the right bank of the Bfingangi (Waingangii) at the 
]H)int where it receives t ho Sugar. Both these rivers arc subject to sudden fioods, 
and the yillngc i.s .‘•ninefiines submerged. 'J'herc are heron police station-house 
and a village school, and the highroad from Seoni to hlandla passes through 
tha village. The popuhdion mnounts to 1,01S souls. 

Ivl liXA'l’U'It — An cstalo in the Blilughllt district, consisting of twenty-five 
villages, with an area of forty square miles. It was bestowed upon Chimnd 
Batel, the once jmwerfiil po««es''or of the Kilmthd and suiTOunding tdlukas, 
in 1?2S, and now forms his sole possession. The population numbers 21,251 

f-OIll-:, 


IvIRXAn^U'It — A (own in the Baldghdt district, the residence of the 
raniindilr of Iviniiqnir, It is sitnated on high ground, about si.vtccn miles to the 
M'Uth-e.i-l of I'lirha. The oM tcuijdcs wliicli are to be found at various parts of 
ih(' i^iwi) denote that itisa plaeeof --ome antiquity. There isa goodgoverumont 
rehf>ol ! nd a jiolice outpo'-t here, and the di'trict po<t to Ldnj! passes daily. 


KlSA}sfi.\N"T — .V village in th" Uninoh district, about ten miles to the 
norih-we-t of llainoh, cout.'iiniag JH7 hon«es and a population of 1,100 .souls. 
The h' Ider, v.ho pin . uorcvinuo to goverimiont, i.s hound to distributo the 
incojiio of the villairo i<> (Jo-uin.s atul other religious mendicants. Thoroisa 
govtnniu'iii vilhnru •'iIk'oI hue. 

KODA'M MNlMir— A town in the NVigpdr district, sitnated on tho banks 
r.l'the river Sar, thiriv-tw.i miles north-eii't iifNagpiir, with a population, mostly 
agricnl'ur.d, of over l soul-. It is hiult on a slope closely overhanging tho 
river, and around it are fine groves of iiiiiiigo ami tamarind trees, and good 
•^irdons. The houses are jiarucul.irly neat ami well-kept for so small a place. 
The f'.ore n cent iminii'ipiil <’n ( lions art! n good school-honsc, polieo outpost, 
Miraf, and market-jilnee ; ami a broad strcet bus also recently been mndo right 
throiWh the centre of the town. N>iue coai-ccloth is maimlhcturcd, which cm- 
idov.- about forty looms. ’I’lie " gnr” made lierc is believed to be tho best in tho 
cli'-trif't Tlio .‘■Mill lu louiidrcl by one dniiiill ft 1 fttliuu^ 

a retainer of the fioml iirmee llaklil nuhiiid, about tlio j'car .\.d. 1 710. But no 
tr-iee of Jamal Klifm’.s family is now to be found. The lands passed many years 
•eo. into the po«e.ision of near relatives of the late reigning family, and now 
b'clong to one of the lineal descendants of that house. A very largo cattle and 
trraiu inarket is held here. 

IsDf, \'niR V' — A chief'hip now attached to the Sainbalpdr district, at^ 
eroated in the 'reign of Jetli Singh, rdjfi of Sambalpilr, about ad. 1760. 
Jt in .situated tweiity-fivo miles north of Sambalpur, and consists of some 
sixty villages, with an area of MO square miles, about two-thirds of winch arc 
cultivated. TlitM’op.ilationiscompntedntM,19Ud 
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XoMbird, wliere some tliirly pupils arc receiving instruction. There are also 
several other schools distributed among the A’illngcs. Tho present 
Ghanasyto, is about thirly years of ago j ho is tho fifth of his lino. His graDj. 
father liras hanged during tho rebellion, and "his father died an outlaw. The 
c h if fship was restored to tho family after tho amnesty, 

KONDHAIir— A littlo toivn in tho NdgpiSr district, ■vnth a population of 
3,128 persons. It is ton miles west of Biizdrgdon and tbirty-fivc miles from 
Ndgpdr, on the Bisndr road. After tho cotton-gathering^ season tho moriet 
held hero is brisk. Tho town has its nowly laid-out streets, its school, and poha 
buildings, market square, and ti'avellers’ rest-house. Tho hills around are wOd 
and wooded, and much infested with tigers and boars. Tho original sctllcn 
camo from Bordr about 250 years ago. 

KONTA'— 'An old town in tho Bamoh district, about twenty-two miles 
north-east of Damoh, on the right bank of tho Bairmd. A good deal of grain is 
exported henco to Bundelklmnd, Tho place has diminished in size and importance 
sinco tho cession of the countiy by tho Mordthfis, and now has only C67 
inhabitants. 

KORATBAGA ' — A small chiofship attached to tho Sambalpdr district, and 
situated about thirty miles north-west of Sambalpiir. It consists of eighteen 
potty villages, with an area of ten or twelve square miles, and a popnlation) 
ohiofly agricultural, of 2,330 Souls according to tho consus of ] 86C. Bice is 
tho staple produco, but tbo cultivation is poor and slovenly. About ono-lwlf 
of tbo area is still covered with jungle. Kordbngd is tbo largest rillogo, but 
its population is nnder three hundred souls. Tbero is, however, a school there. 
The family was formerly very lawless, and took an active part in the rebellion 
under Simendra Sd in 1857 and tbo subsequent years. 

KORA'CH A ' — A zominddr! or cbiefslup on tho extreme east of the Chdndd 
district, forty miles east of Wairdgarh. It contains sovonty-fivo villages, tho 
largest of which is Mdnpdr. Tlirough this place great numbers of Chbattfsgarh 
Banjdi'ds pass to and from tbo Eastern Coast with grain. 

KOBB A' — A ebiefsbip in tbo north of tbo Bildspdr district, containing 232 
villages, and covering an area of 823 square miles. It has a scattered population 
of 27,464 souls, being only 83 to tho square milo. Tho estate is parity in tho hills 
and partly in tho plams, and is mostly wild and poorly cultivated, but possesses 
both timber and coal, and would bo valuable if means of communication wero faci- 
litated. The only export now is silk. Tho chief is of tbo Kanwar caste. Tho 
principal village, Eorbd, is on tho river Hasdd, forty miles east of Bildspdr. 

KOSGAT — A sacred hill near Glihdri in tho Bildspdr district. 

KOTATALLr — A subdivision of tlio Bostur dependency, with an area of 
four hundred square miles, and containing sixty villages. It is noted for its 
teak forests, which were once very valnable, but which have been overworked, 
^e timber is felled and dragged a short distance to the banks of tbo Tdl, and 
is then floated down the Goddvari. Tbo population consists of Kois, Mdrids, 
and Telingas. The chief villages are Pdmar and Teklot. 

K0T6AL — A small ebiefsbip, consisting of eighteen villages, situated 
seventy miles north-cast of Wairdgarh in tho Chdndd district. The area is 
very lully. Among those liiUa rises tho Seondtih, which is tho principal 
tributary of the hTnhdnpdf, 
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KOTI' — A large village in the Jabalpiir clistricl, about fifteen mllea east 
Tby nortli of iliirwfird. Here is a fine atone tnnkj and iron abounds in tbe neigli- 
boui'hood. 

KUHI' — A poor town in tlto Ndgpdr distrietj witli a population of 3,305 
persons. It is situated twenty-two miles soutli-cast of Nagpdr, in the midst of 
very fine groves of fruit trees, and has some large tanks from which rice-lands 
are irrigated. 'I'hero are hero a police outpost and a now school-building. 

KUMBHl— The chief village of the pnrgana of the same name in the 
Jabalpiir district, about ten miles east by south of Sihord, and twelve miles south 
of Sleemnnfibiid. It is situated on a rising ground on the banks of the Hiran, 
and contains several temples. The place was once of importance, and a large 
fair was formerly held here. The surrounding country produces a good deal 
of iron-ore. 


KUitHA'RI' — A village on the road between Dnmoh and Allahdbfid, in 
tho Dnmoh district, thirt)' miles from Damoh. The forest in the neighbourhood 
is very dense, and the road from here to Jiljhdr, distant twenty-four miles, is 
a more jungle track. Hero are an encamping-ground, a police-station, and a 
sardl. 

ICUK’DALPU'Il — A village in the Dnmoh district, situated at the foot of 
tho Bmulclii hills, twentv-one miles from Damoh. It is colebrated for its fnir, 
which is held in SInroh nnd lasts for a fortnight, and for tho Jam temples on 
tho surrounding hills. 


KUNDAM—A village in the Jabalpiir district on tho road to Shdhpurd, 
lying about tweuty-soven miles duo cast from Jabalpiir. About half a mde to 
the south-east is a small lank, which is said to bo tho sourco of tho Hiran 

river. 

ICUNGIIA'RA' — A flourishing village of four hundred houses, sitmfted 
ten miles north-east of Chriinursl, in the Chdndfi district. It possesses a fino 
Lank. 

KURA' BANGOLI — A small village, situated fourteen miles to the north- 
west of Bllpilr, in tho Rdfpd r district. It is known for its annual fair in January , 

momimeut to one Ghfisl ms, a sums u p j ^ lives hero to 
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been occupied veiy early by tbe Gaulfe, from whom it passed to the Moham- 
madan rulers of Delhi. Aurangzeb united the pargana of Kuralwith that of 
GaroM, and gave them in jdglr to a Ddngl chief, who built the fort. 


In the year 1753 Govind Pandit, as the representative of the Peshwii, took 
possession of Kurai also, and appointed a subordinate to its charge. He altered 
and enlarged the fort, and built a temple on the south-west side of it. This he 
isolated with water, supplied from a lake on the south side of the fort, which 
he had previously excavated. The temple is still iu good preservation. He also 
huilt the present tahsil court-house, dug a large well for a garden inside the 
fort, and improved the town generally. In the year 1818 Kuraf formed part 
of the country ceded to the British by the Peshwd. In tlie beginning of the 
Mutiny, viz. in July 1857, the Etijd of Bhdnptir invested Kurai, on which the 
Government tahsflddr, Ahmad Bakhsh, gave up the town and fort, and joined 
the rebels himself. They placed officers in charge on their own account, who 
remained till February 1858, when tbo Edjd of Bhdnptir and his army were 
beaten at Barodid Naunagar by Sir Hugh Bose, and fled, taking with them all 
the officers they had posted at Kurai, Kimldsd, &c. 


The town of Kurai is remarkably well built, with wide streets and sub- 
stantially-constructed bouses. On the north side of the fort there are several 
handsome and solid Hindi! temples. The principal streets as they now stand 
were built in tbe year 1852. The chief trade is in cattle of all sorts. These are 
brought to the weekly markets, not so much from the adjoining country com- 
prised within tbe Sdgar district, as from tbe native states of Gwalior, Kumdf, 
&c., and especially from tbe former. Tbe whole of tbe meat supplied by the com- 
missariat for tbe use of tbe European troops at Sdgar, Jabalpdr, and Kangdon 
comes from here. Tbe country around Kurai was for some time much 
depressed, partly from alleged inequalities in tbe land-tax, but mainly from the 
ravages of the rebels in 1857. Since tbe new land-revenue settlement there 
has been marked improvement, and further development may be looked for. 
The bulk of the population consists of a class of agricnltural Edjpnts, called 
Ddngis. Next to them the lower castes, such as Kdchhis and Cnamdrs, pre- 
ponderate. Town duties have been collected in Kurai since the year 1855, 
and from the funds thus raised the town police and conservancy establishment 
are supported. The tahsil is held iu an old Mardthd building inside the fort, 
which is in tolerable repair, and of considerable strength. Like most native struc- 
tures of the kind, it consists of round towers connected with curtain walls. It ‘ 
encloses a space of eleven acres, and is situated on the north bank of a large 
lake. There arehere also a police station-house, a post-office, and three schools, 
one for boys and two for girls. ' ’ 

KUEAr — A small village in the Seoni district, on tbe road to NdgptSr, 
twenty miles south of Seen!. Here tbe Northern Bond descends tbe glidts, 
which are about seven, hundred feet above tbe plain, below. Tbe road falls 
two hundred feet at tbe Ldlghdt, and 430 feet at the Kurafgbdt. The village 
itself is below tbe gbdts. There are here a travellers’ bungalow, a road bungalow, 
an encamping-ground, and a police outpost. The place is said to be very 
unhealthy, and the water unwholesome. 

KTJEIJ'L — A river with several branches, rising in the hilly ranges of the 
A'mbgdon chiefship in the Chdndd district. After a very winding course of 
forty miles it falls into the Waingangd, a little above Chdmm’sf. 
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KUTRU' — 'A chiefsliip of Bastar, witli an area of 1,000 square miles and 
ISO villages. The chief is by caste a Gond. The estate, though it is the largest 
in Bastar, is exceedingly poor, the villages being far apart, and the forest 
dense. It is bounded on the north and west by the river Indrivatf. 


L 

LAIRA' — -A. chiefship attached to the Sambalpiir district. It is situated 
about sovoutcen miles north-cast of Sambalpiir, and consists of twenty-five 
villages, with an area of some twenty-six square miles, nearly the whole of which 
is cultivated. The population is estimated at 4,248 souls, belonging almost 
entirely to the agricultural classes, and divided among Gonds, Khonds, and 
Giindiis. The agriculturiil products aro rice, the pulses, oil-seeds, and sugar- 
cane. Iron-oro is found here. The zaminddr is a Bond. 

LAKHNA'DON — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Seoni 
district, having an area of 1,399 square miles, with 841 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 120,594 according to the census of 1866. The land revenue for the 
year 1869-70 is Rs. 62,163. 

LA’KHN’A'DOII — A town in the Seoni district, thirty-seven miles to the 
north of Seoul, with a population of 1,420 souls. Here are the head-quarters 
of a tahsll, a school, a dispensary, and a public garden. There aro also a 
travellers’ bungalow and an cnoamping-ground, and supplies are readily 
obtainable. 

LA'LBiVRA' — A town in the Soonf district, situated to the east of Seonl, 
on the Bfingangd (Waingangi). The population amounts to 1,773 souls. There 
are here a school and a police post, and some cotton-cloth is made. 

LAIIETA'GHAT— In the Jnbalpdr district, on the Karbadd. Coal has 
been found in the neighbourhood, and has lately been worked with success. 

LA'NJl'— A town in the BSlaghdt district, badly situated in low ground 
dotted with tanks, and bounded on the north by dense jungle, about ninety miles 
north-cast of BhandSra and forty miles east of Bdrhd. The fort is believed 
to bo the work of the Gonds in the early part of the eighteenth century; it is 
surrounded by a moat, and was no doubt once a place of much strength, but 
is now out of repair. There are a good government school and a police station 
in tho town, and the district post connects it with the imperial postal lines. 
The population nt tho last census was 2,116. Tho name of tho town is said to 
be derived from Ldnjkdl (the goddess Kdli), in whoso honour a temple has been 
built on tho edge of tho fort moat. In tho bamboo jungles, a mile to tho north- 
east of tho town, is an old temple dedicated to Mahddeva, surrounded by what 
are said to bo the remains of the original town. 

LATHA— A chiefship in the north of tho Biluspdr district, consisting of 
fifty-fivo villages, with an area of 272 square miles, of which 11,886 acres are 
cultivated. Tho grant is said to date from a.d. 986. Tho portion to the north 
is hilly, to tho south open and hilly. The chief is of the Kanwar tribe. 

LATHA'GAEH— Ahill fortress, twenty-five milesto thenorthof Bildspdr. 
Tho Ldphii hill is about 3,500 feet above the sea-level, and has an open area 
at tho top of some throe square miles, now mostly overgrown with underwood. 
The Haihai Bans! rulers of Chhattf-sgarh had one of their earliest seats here. 
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but they left it more thau a thousand years ago for country, in vrhicli 

they established their capital of Ratanjpdr. Mucli of the fort wall is standing, 
and in remarkable preservation. It is composed of large slabs of welUnt 
stone. The climate on the plateau is cool and pleasant. 


TiA TTN' — A tract of country attached to the Bdipdr district, lying to the 
east of Simgd, and containing about 423 villages, with an area of some 800 
square miles. It is watered by the Seondth and jilahdnadi, and possesses a 
most fertile soil ; but by far the greater portion is covered by scrub jungle, 
containing but little valuable timber. West of the Mabdnadi the country is 
generally well cultivated, particularly to tbe south of the pargana. Tie 
uncultivated portions bear rich crops of thatching-grass, whence the greater 
part of the cultivated villages of the district are supplied with that article. To 
the east of the Mabdnadi, with the exception of a portion to the north-east along 
the river, almost the whole country consists of low hills, covered with bamboos 
and thatching-grass, while along the extreme eastern boundary there are fine 
sdl forests. The principal crop is rice, wliich is produced in very largo 
quantities. 


LATJlf — A large tract of forest land in the subdivision of that name in 
the Bdlpdr district, which has been provisionally reserved from sale under the 
waste laud rules — not so much on account of the value of the timber now on the 
land, but in order that its general resources may be husbanded to meet the 
growing wants of Rdfpdr and other towns in the neighbourhood. 


LIITGAGIEI— A small estate in the Bastar' feudatoryship, containmg 
ten villages, with an area of about fifty square miles. The population consists 
entirely of aboriginal Kofs and Mdrids. 


LODHI'KHBtlA'' — A rich trading town in tbe Clibindwdrd district, thirty- 
eight miles from Cbhindwdrd, on the Nagpdr road. The river Jdm flows by the 
town. Excellent brass and copper utensils and coarse cotton-cloth are made 
here. The population according to the census of 1866 amounted to 5,298 souls. 
Many improvements have been made of late in tbe way of opening out the town 
and constructing new streets. There are here a charitable dispensary, a school, 
and a sardi. 


LOHA'RA'— A chiefship attached to BdiplSr, lying to the south-west of 
the district, between the Bdlod and Sanjdri parganas. It is generally hilly 
and covered with jungle, and to the south the lulls reach a considerable height, 
diminishing in size as they approach the north, till they sink into the plain neai; 
the northern boundary. It contains 182 villages, nutb an area of 375 miles. 
There is but little cultivated land, and the population is chiefly composed of Gonds, 
Kaldls, and Halbds. The connt^ is well watered, being bounded respectively on 
the east and west by the rivers Tendnld and Kbarkard, while numerous ndlfis 
descend from the hills and Avater the vall^s. The principal hill is the Dalli 
Pahdr ; it is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet high, and was formerly covered with teak, 
as was also a large part of the chiefship ; but there are now few valuable ti-ees left. 
The jungles still contain a good deal of kusam, mhowa, bijesdl, and other similar 
trees, and lac, wax, and honey are yearly produced in very large quantities. 
Hemp and cotton are also exported by Banjdrds, who buy up the supply; and 
iron is smelted. The zaminddr is a Gond by caste ; and the estate was originally 
granted, in a.d. 1538, in return for military service, by one of theBatanpdrrdjds, 
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LOHA RA ' — A small village in fclie Oli^ndu district;, twenty miles south- 
west of Brahmapuri, famous for a hill of iron-ore in its vicinity. From it is 
obtained a large portion of the iron exported from tho district. The view from 
the summit is worth the ascent. 

LOHATiA SAHASPU R— A chiefship of tho Rdipiir district, containing 
■eighty-four villages, and situated about sixty miles to the north-west of Efiipli^ 
and south of the Kawardh chiefship belonging to the Biliispilr district. The 
^’catcr part of tho estate lies below tho Sdldtekrl hills, and is exceedingly 
fertile and well cultivated. The portion lying among the hills is almost all 
■covered with jangle. Tho chief is related to tho Kawarda and Pandarid 
families. 

LOI'SINGH — A small chiefship created some two hundred years ago by 
a former r&jSt of Sambalpiir, and now attached to the Sambalpdr district. It is 
situated about twenty miles south-south-east of Sambalpdr, and consists of 
sixteen villages, with an area of some fifteen square miles, of which scarcely 
one-third is cultivated. Tho population is computed at 935 souls — nearly all 
iGonds and Khonds. Tho inhabitants of this chiefship, under the guidanco of 
fSiirendra Sa, gave the greatest trouble during the rebellion of 1857, and as tho 
highroad from Cuttack runs through the estate, they were in a position to do a 
great deal of mischief. Muddii, the brother of tho present chief, was hanged 
for having taken part in the murder of a European officer — ^a Di-. Moore — 
•who was proceeding to Sambalpdr vid Cuttack. The present chief, Chandru, 
was restored to tho estate after tho amnesty. 

LOKAPU'R — ^An ancient name of Chdndit. 

LORMI' — ^A tiiluka or estate in tho west of tho Bildspdr district, containing 
J 03 villages, with a total area of 58,308 acres, or ninety-two square miles. Tho 
cultivation is 30,953 acres, and there remains a cultui-able area of nearly 20,000 
acres. Tho population is 20,320, fiilling at the rate of 220 per square mile. 
This is a valuable property, .and is o^vned by a Bairdgi, to whose father it was 
granted some forty years ago. 

LOPti^ir — In the Bilaspdr district, tho head-quarters of the estate of tho 
same name, forty miles west of Bildspdr and eight miles south of the Muiktil 
range of hills. 


M 

lilA'CHA' REWA— Tho principal affluent of tho Shor. It rises in the 
Sconf district, but its course is chiefly through tho Bachai subdivision of the 
Narsinghpdr district. Coal is exposed in tho rivor-bed two miles above its 
junction with tho Sher. 

MACHI'DA— A small chiefship attached to tho Sambalpdr district. It is, 
situated some twenty-five miles north-west of Sambalpdr, and consists of only 
hvo villao-cs, with an area of some five or six square miles, and a population of 
539 souls There is a school at tho chief village, Maohidd, with twenty-sevon 
niipils. The occupant family is Gond, and obtained the estate about a hundred 
vears a^o They were a very lawless set a few years ago, but, in common with 
the rest of the turbulent characters of this district, have now completely settled 
down, and are engaged in harmless and peaceful pursuits. 
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MAOHNA — A rim-, which rising in the hills that shut in the rich basin 
of Betdl, and uniting its waters with the SilmpnU at the civil station of Bstil 
thence forces its way through the main chain of the SiitpurA liills, and joins ji}' 
Tawfi at Kotmf below Shhhpiir, on the eastern edge of tho Botdl district. 

MADANPU'R — A small zaininddri or chiefship in tho Bildspdr district, 

It is properly a more subdivision of tho Mungcli pnrgana, with tho vilhures of 
which it is completely mixed up. It contains forty-four well-cultivated viSawes ' 
with an area of 16,446 acres, or about twenty-fivo square miles. Tho soilijcf . 
excellent quality. The main crop is rico, but a considerable area is devoted to 
wheat, gram, and other winter staples. Tho population is 5,717, giving the 
high average of 224 per square mile. The chief is a Rilj-Gond; and the grant 
dates from 1812 only. 

MADDER — A village in tho Upper Goditvarf district, situated twche 
miles beyond BhdpSlpatnam, and forty-four miles from Sironchd on tho road to 
Jagdalpdr. The population amounts to fonr hundred souls. 

MADHPURI' — A village which has a high reputation for sanctity, situated 
about six miles cost of Mandia in the Mandia district. It is named after 
Madhukar SlI who is said to have founded it in A.n. 1000. An annual fairfa 
held here in honour of Mahudeva. 

MADNA'GARH — A very flno reservoir in tho Gluludri district, situated 
eleven miles east-north-east of Chimilr, under tlio western slopes of the Perzagarh 
range. ^ It is filled by means of a long lino of embankment, which turns a hill 
stream into it. At tho end of the dam arc tho remains of a hill-fort. The 
village is now deserted, but the lands are cuUivoted by people of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

hlADNl' — Ono of tho smaller towns of the Wordhd district, situoted on 
the right bank of tho Dhrim, about ton miles to tho cast of IVardhfi. The 
weekly market held hero on Sundays is of considerable importanco, and a good 
dtol of cotten changes hands at it. Tho plnco contains 9-26 inhabitants, pria- 
cipally agriculturists. Oil and country-cloth arc mode hero. 

. MAGARDHA' — An ancient villago, about fivo miles to tho north of Balihrl 
in the Sleemaniibiid tnhsil of tho Jabalpiir district. Hero is a Gond fort, or 
rather the remains of one. 

MAHA'DEO PAHA'R — A group of hills in tho Hoshang.4brid district, 
f ° finest in tho whole Sdtpuril range, and at one point rise to a height 

of 4,o00 feet above the sea. It is in this clnstcr that tho very remarkable group 
of rocks known by geologists under tbo namo of the Mahiidco sandstones attains' 
^ development.* Hero tho sandstone moss presents a thickness of 
,000 feet, and tho finest of all thoso striking vertical escarpments which charac- 
tpse this formation is seen on tho south face of tho Mahddeo block, where it 
nses from the flat ground of tho Denwd valley. The summits of the Paohmarhf 
, 1 s, os seen from the Narbadd valley, present a huge grotesque outline, which 
ears marJeed contrast with the ordinary contour of the basaltic range. These 
s are entirely isolated from the main Sdtpui*d range by scarps and precipitous 
a\anes, and are almost encircled by the Denwd and Sonbhadra, which rise 
+ 1 ,! vii i to the south of the range, ond unite on its north side. The slope 
^ ^ north IS as gentle and easy ns tho cliff to the south is steep 


* Memoirs of the Geological Sun'cy of India, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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tiTid abrupt, and laden animals, or even wheeled carls, may soon bo ablo to 
ascend by the road which is now under construction, and which runs direct to 
the plateau from the IJankhcri railway station, some twenty-two miles distant 
from tlio^foot of the niountnin. The iiscont up the hill may bo twelve miles 
long. Nothing can bo prettier than the plateau itself, varied like a park mth 
glades and clumps of trees, watered by a stream that runs winding down nearly 
its whole length, and curiously sheltered from the winds and storms hy n rim of 
low recks that hound it wherever it bordens upon tlic outer face of tbc hills. 

^IA.11 A'GA^ON — A small ebiefship or zaminduri on tbc southern bonndniy 
of the IJli’indara district, consisting of fourteen villages, with an area of tliirty-ono 
square miles, of wliicli little more than onc-tcnlb is cultiv.atcd. The forests 
yield a good deal of valuable timber, chiefly teak and stij, and tlicro is ample 
pastttraire for cattle, which a'soniblc here in the hot months in large numbers. 
■J’hc only largo village is Maliagion itself, where the zainindtir, who is a Eajput, 
resides. There is i» government village school established here, .and the remains 
of an ancient fori nro still visible. The fnmotis hill fortress of I’ratSpgarh over- 
look « the village of iliiliagaon, tlioiigli beyond its limits. 


MAIIA'KADI', or " Great iliver,” is one of tbc largest and most important 
rivers in the Central Provinces ; it ri'-es about twcnly-flvc miles south of 
llaipvir, in a mountainous region which bounds the Clihattisgarh plateau on tho 
south atid divitle.s it from the Hastar country. This region is probably tho 
wilde.sl of all (he wild parts of the Central Provinces. Tlicnco tho river flows 
in a northerly direction past the towns of Dhamtari. K^j(m, and A'rang, and so 
arrive-’ at n * point named .Seorfnarilin. Thus far it has been a comparatively 
insignificant slrnnn, nnd it is rarely u«cd for piirpo«es of navigation. But near 
here* it is joined hy three alllucnt^ — the Seonuth or Seo river, tho flonk, and 
the lla>-(iu! proin the ton n of Malhtir tho Mnhdnndi, considerably incrcabcd in 
volume, and tpiite navigable during the greater pari of tbc year, takes an castcidy 
cQur.«c for above sixty miles, pa-smg by Chandrapdr to a point near Padmapitr. 
iJiiringtlii*! space it js joined by two feeders — the Miindand the Kelu— running 
downw'nrdf to it from the north. 'I’liough these are small streams, yet they 
would, at tv rl.'iin .sea*-oiis, c;irry country boats for at least a short distanco 
above their juncliou with the 'Mahaiind'i. The former of these rivers is uavi- 
galed for n short distance. Xear Padmapiir the Mabunadt changes its course 
to a foullierlv direction, and enters n senes of rocks, which crop up all over its 
bed, and split it into streamlets for several miles, thereby rendering it, if not 
unn'avigable, at least very diflieult of navigation. 'J’hen it is joined by the Bb— 
a stream of siniihip ehani’cler, flowing from theiiorlli-east, and partially navigable. 
Tlien a"ain, struggling tlinmgh mns-cs of rocks, tho Mnbann li flows past Snm- 
h ilptlr.^ 'J’hi re its jvjiir.-e is Ic-s obstructed, but it is occasiunnlly interrupted by 
mi'ditv rocks— the terror of boatmen— sbunding up in mid-stream, and realising 
the exact notion of Scylh and CImrybdis. Tlionce it passes by Binkfi and 
Sjonpilr, at which latter place it is joined by the Tcl. 


Below Ponpiir the Malidnadi, takingnn easterly course, pursues a tortuous 
w.av, erilibed, confined, and to«ed about between ridges nnd lodges, and crags 
of rock- formunv miles vet still struggling and rushing onwards with some 
velocitv, til! iias-iug Bod (the capital of u state of tlint name) it reacbos a place 
railed 'Dliolnur. After this its troubles and vicissitudes among the rocks como 
(o an end, and rolling its unrcstr.iincd wntor.s along, it makes straight for tho 
i-angeofthe eastern ghfit mountains. Tlicre it pierces the moimtnms by a 
gorge, about forty miles in length, slightly inferior in grandeur, but equal in 
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beauty, to Ibo gorge of the GodAvuri. 'J’liero overlooked by hills, and bkded 
by fortJsts on oilhor Kido, it flows deop mid quiet, navigable at all seasons. 
Emerging from tlio bills it e.’cpaiida its bed, and spreads itself over sands, till it 
rcncIiM Cuttack, Avliero the delta commences by which it emerges into the B-iy 
of Bengal. 

JIAIIA'NA.Dr— A Btroam of comparatively small import.mce, wliieli must 
not bo confounded with the liirger rix-er of the same name, tlmt rises in the 
Hoiitbcrii liill-rniiges of the Rfilprtr district. 'J'ho Lesser Mtditiundi rises in the 
Jfnndln district, nnd flows into the Son after a eoiirsc of about one hundred 
inilos, during a jiortion of ivJiicli it forms the boundary botwcoa Itcwfi and 
Jabalpdr. Coni is found on its banks near Doorf, where there is also a warm 
spring. Sfd {itftorea rohiinla) grow.s freely on both sides of the river. 

MABA'RA'JPU'B — A large nnd populous vilhigc iii the AInndIn district, 
immediately opposite to ^Inndln, at the confluence oftlic I^nrbadfi nnd Banjar. 
Its ancient name is said to have? been Uralmmputni, hut in A.i). 1737 RfijJ 
lilahtirdj Sii founded the present vilingc, and its name was then nltersd to 
Alnliiir.'fjpdr. 'J’liore is a good school here. An itnutial fair is hold opposite to 
Ulnhdrdjpdr, on the right linukof the Banjar, nt its coatliiciicc with the Nnrbadd, 
at the village of Purwd. 

SIAIKAL — 'J'ho iintno gciiendly given to the range of hills running south- 
west from Anmrkantnk for a distance of some so vonly miles, whenco they arc con- 
tinued by a siinilarraugc, locally known ns tlioSdIt'tekri hilhs, 'Xlie !MnikaI hills 
form the eastern scarp or outer rauge of the great hill system, nhicli traverses 
India nlmoat from cast to west, south of the Nnrbndd. 'I’liey do not ordinarily 
exceed 2,000 feet in height, hut the Ldphii hill, whieli is n detaclKiI ])cak 
belonging to this range, hns an elevation of 3,500 feet. Tlie range is best known 
by the magnificent forests of sfil (s/iorra rolvula), svliich still clnllio its heights 
in many places. Measures are now lieing taken to preserve them from further 
damage ; but they liave alreaily suffered considcnibly tbroiigli n long succession 
of years, perhaps cciitnrie.s, from the Wasteful mode of euUivntiou adopted Iw 
tlic ttboriginal triites, Avho, instrad of ploughing, cut down and l?nm wood on 
the hill bides, and sow tlieir hardy crops in the ashes. 

MAIKATj — A sfil forc*«t of .some 2,000 square miles in c.\'teiit, lying along 
a range of hills of the some name in the Maudhi and Bdidghdt districts. It 
lias not yet been surveyed or demarcated. 'J’he belts of Inrge trees whicli>com- 
poso it diverge to considcmblc dis(nncc.s from the main range, and include open 
plains and glades spreading over a very coiibidorablc extent of country. Tliis 
is also known ns the Topltl forcst. 

MA.mGAWA'N — A considcmblc vilingc in the Jabalpdr di.strict, situated 
tlnrty' miles to tho north-east of Jabalpdr. There is a large lank close by, 
covering 125 acres, and called Si'iivnn Sdgar after its cxcavjitor. 'I’lio village is 
surrounded by bcantifiil groves of trees, and the soil is fertile. 'Jlic population 
amounts to 2,31 8 souls, nnd iucludes a good many iron-workers. 

MAKRAT' — A small independent chiefabip in tho Ilarda subdivision of the 
Hosliangabdd district, coiit.'iining ninety-two nllngcs, with an urea of 21 o square 
miles, and ii revenue of Its, 22,000. The tenitory was formerlj* much larger, 
j^^cluding Kdlfbhft nnd Chiirwd, but most of it was annexed bj' the Peshwd and 
Sin^id. The rliju, who is a Gond, in virtue of his position as a feudatorj' has 
civil, criminal, and executive juvlsdiclion in his estate, subject only to tho 
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general control of tlio Britisli Government. Mnkrfil itself is an insignificant 
Mlingo Ijing in and round n liill-fort wliicli tbo rdjil inhabits; but there aro 
some ricii villages m the valley portion of tbo estate. 

jrALlIA'Jl— A village situated tu-oiity miles south-east of Bildspiir. It 
IS said to bo very ancient, and to have been once important. It is no^ o fair- 
sized village, with indications of its former e.vtont in tbo remains of a lonir 
carl Invork with a surrounding ditch, which probablj' enclosed the old city. There 
tribe aJSr* 1°°°^ lomplos, which would no doubt bo interesting 

ltt30 O^IS • 


The principal town of n tract of the same name in the Sfurar 
d^slncl, silualod about forty miles north of Silgar, on tbo southern slope of tbo 
JSarat bb.it or jiass. Tbo ascent is gentle, and is commanded by tbo fort. 
About A.n. 1»-18 PrithvI Singh of Garbs'ikotil took possession of the villa"o in 
the iianio of the Peshwii, and altered its site to where it now stands, nc^also 
built the present fort. IIo died in Ir /3, and his descendant Bdjlt Arjun Singh 
III A.p. JSll mnclo over Jfultlioii nndGarhfikotiilo Sindi^, in return for nssistnneo 
given to him by tlio latter in expelling the army of tho KUjYi of Nligpfir from 
GnrliiJlvOtji (fcG &/irli(J]cotu’*). In a.d« 1820, phortly nftcr tlic cession of tho 
Sagar district by the Pcshwfi, Mliltliou was made over by Siiidili to tbo British 
ill excliange for some other territory. In July 1857, when tho Mutiny com- 
moncod, two companies of the o 1st Native Infantry wore sent from SSgar to 
Malthou, hut on their arrival before tlio place, as "tbo Ilajlis of Sbdhgarii and 
Bliilnpur wore close by with a largo force, they wont back to Silgar, and tho 
Slnihgarli TMja, a descendant of the abovementioned Prithvf Singli, took pos- 
session of 1 be town and fort, and remained tlioro till January 1858, when bo 
decamped on hearing tbo ncw.s of the defeat of the Bbiinpilr Riyd at Barodid 
Nauiiagar. 


A weekly market, is bold here ; nothing, however, of much iraportanco is 
brought for sale. Tlio road from Sugar to Lalntpdr and Jlidnsi runs through 
}iIdltlioii, and there is a travclIcT.i' bungalow close to tho fort. Two schools Imvo 
been established liere — one for hoys, and the other for girls, — and a dispensary 
was .set on foot in 1803, at which there is accommodation for in-patients. 


ilA'NDGA'ON — A small town in the ITingnnghdt tah&fl of theWardhd 
district, situated about nineteen miles S.W.W. of ^^'’nrdlld, near tho river 
"Wniid, shortly below its junction with tlio combined glreanis of the Dlidm and 
Bor. It contains 3,1515 inhabitants, cliiellj' ciiltivator.s,, weavers, and oil- 

i ircsscr.s. The opening out of a high street and erection of a toivn-scliool- 
lousc Imvo been the jirineijml work.s carried out from municipal income. A 
conservancy esHijli»hineiit and a force of town police aro also kept up by tho 
municipality. 'J’lio weekly market held on Tuesday is well attended, and a good 
number of catflo arc brought to it for sale. 


MATsDlIAL — A siiiall lomi in the Ndgpdr district, about fifty miles 
FOiifli-east of Ndgpiir, with a population of 2,522 pensous. It lias a fairly good 
Fcbool, and a. small inannfacturc of plain cotlon-clolb. « 

MA'NDIIA'TA'-'' — An island in the Narbadil belonging to tlioNimfir district, 
romakarhlo ns containing mmicrons lemjiles, ancient and modern, including tho 
great .“lii iiio of Oniktir, a form of Siva. The island covcr.s nu area of about fivo- 
Fixths of a Ffiuaro inilo. Towards tho northern branch of t ho river tho slope is not 
very abrupt in mo.st places, but its .sontlicrn and ensiorn faces tcniiinato in bluff 


* This article is liy Cajitnin .1. Forajlli, Ilcputy Commissioner of Nimtir. 
3.1 err. 
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precipices 400 or 500 feet iu lioiglit. It is cleft in two by a deep ravine rimninj 
nearly north and south, the eastern end contnijiinff about one-third of the whok 
area/ The sonthern bank of tlie Narbadfi opposite Afdiidhiitil (called Godarpnra) n 
ns precipitous ns MtJndhtJtti, and between them tbe river fonns an exceedingly deep 
and silent pool, full of alligators and large fish, jnauy of which m-o so tame a? 
to take grain offtho lower steps of the sacred ghiit *. The rocks on both sides of 
tho river arc of a greenish hue, very boldly stratified, and said to be hornstosB 
slate. TIjo island is said in the Narinnila Klinnd (profes'-ing to bo a portion cf 
tho Sknnda Panina) to have been oripiiially called Bnidiiiya Jlnni Pnrval, 
which was changed to Jldndhrtta ns a boon pranted by Oinfc.lr to the Ilaja 
Mnndhdtri, seventeenth of I ho .solar race, who had hero performed ngrc.at .^.icrifiec 
to tho god. I)o this ns it may, there is no doubt tbnt the worship of Siva r.as 
cstablislicd licrc at an early ngc. On jrandlidt.l the shrine of Orakilr, and oa 
tho sonthcni bank that of Aiiinreswnr (lortl of iho iinmorlals), nrc I wo of the twelve 
great Lingns which existed in India when Molminmad of (Ihazni domolkhcd tbe 
temple of Somtiillli in A.n. Tlic mime Omkar is from llio syllable Otn, 

which, says IVofe.ssor AVib-ont, is' a combination of lettcr.-f invc.'-ted by Ilindfi 
mysticism with peculiar .sanctify, employed in the beginning of .nil jnviyer?. 
It comprohoiid.s nil tho gods, the Vedn.**, the three .spheres of the world, &e. 
Tlte Briihmnns who now ollleinto at the .slirino wish to exclude Onik.nr from 
tho twelve Lingns usually e.nllcd “ A'di** or first, as somctlujig tibovc and before 
them all. The KnrnindiJ Khand supports tlieni in this nt'ertiou, but ns it 
contains a prophecy of the time when India .shall be ruled by MUehhait (non- 
Hindd.s) and other modern allusions, its antiquity is certaiid}’ a good dc.nl opsn 
to doubt. The ovidonco of tho Kfef Khntid and other Rivite nmtitigs is ngtiiust 
thorn j and tho pilgrims, who have vowed to visit tho Bdra .Tyot( Inugas, my 
thoir ndorntioii.s both to OmkSr and Ainarcswnr. I’egnrding tho latter they 
nro, however, avowedly loft by the Brahmans under n pious niisl.nko. Amarcs- 
war was altogether lost during tho wars of tho seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, tho south banks having been deserted and ovcTgrown with jungle, and 
when, towards the clo'o of tho cightcciitli century, the Pcsliwadc.'-iredtorchaild 
tho temple, neither the Linga nor its old temple could bo found. Tlio tcmplo 
was, liowovcr, built, together with a group of sniallor onc.s, from slabs brought 
cliieflj* from the ruined Icmplos on the island, and some time afterward# in 
digging for bricks (many of which of an old sli.ajio are found all over thq 
neighbourhood], the old Linga was found stauding on four argluiit, one above 
tho other, showing that it had existed through tho four age.s of the world. 
It wasalso pronouu6cd to bo the true one by tbe Benares pundits, in conse- 
quenoo of being silunted in a lino with Omkilr and tho Kapila Sangam, where 
a small stream joins tho Ivarbadd, Bdo Duulat Ringh, tho lastrtljaofJlandhdtd, 
built a temple over it; but its honours and name were gone, and it has now been 
dubbed Viswa Ndtb, to distingnisb it from its fraudulent rival. Indeed it 
seems verj’ doubtful whotlier tbe present Onikdr is the real old deity of tbnt name. 
The temple is evidently of modern construction, and all tho really old temples in 
the place arc situated along thobanksof tho northern branch of the Xarbndd,not 
tho sonthorA. Tradition also states that the chief plocc.s of worship used to ho 
on that side of tho i.sland, and probably at ono time it was also tho main 
channel of tho river, as iudecd it still is during floods. It has now been dubbed 
the Kdveri ; and the fiction i.s that a stream of that namo which enters tho 


* Professor H. II. Wilson’s Essass on tlic Religion of tlie IliniWs, vol i. p. S23, Etln. 1662. 

t null s lulition of Wilson’s Vishnu Purann, vol. i. part 1, elinp. I., p. 1, note 1. 
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Narljadii about a mile liiglier up from tbo south passes unmixed through 
its waters and again leaves it at Mdndhiitil, in order to confer additional 
sanctity on the place by making a double sangam or junction of two holy 
rivers. The lliijiv of M4ndhdtfi, who is hereditary custodian of all the modern 
templcSj is a Bhilula, claiming descent from a ChauhSii Biljpnt named Bhfirat 
Singh, who is stated in the family genealogy to have taken Mdndhfitd 
from a Bh(l chief in the yearA.D. 1165. The genealogy gives twoncy-eight 
generations to the family since then, or hventy-live years to each generation. 
The Bhildlas of this part of India arc all descended from alliances of 
Kdjpnts with Bhfls, and take the namo of the Edjput clan to which they 
trace back their origin. The same genealogy affirms that at that time a 
Gos.din, named Daryao Nath, was .the only worshipper of Omkdr on the island, 
w'liich could not bo visited by pilgrims for fear of a terrible god, called Edl 
Bhairava, and his consort, Kdli Devi, who regularly fed on human flesh. 
D.-iryao Nath, however, hj’ his austerities shut up the latter in a subterranean 
cave (the mouth of which may still bo scon), appeasing her by erecting an 
image outside to receive worship, and arranged with Kdl Bliairava that 
for the future he should receive human sacrifices at regular intervals j and • 
accordingly thereafter devotees were induced to precipitate themselves over 
the BirkUala rocks, at the eastern end of the island, on to tho rocks by the river 
brink, where tho terrible deity resided— a practice which continued till 1824', in 
which year the British ofiiccr in charge of Nimfir witnessed the last offering of 
Iho sort made to Kill Bhairava. Tho Chnnhdn Bharat Singh is related to have 
been invited by Daryrio Niith to kill Natbd Bhil, which ho did ; but it is more 


present family, 
the temples on 


likely that he only married his daughter, and thus founded iho 
as Natlui’s dcscoiidants are still tho hereditary custodians of all , 

the lop and north side of the hill, that is of all those that are really ancion^ The 
disciples of Daryfio Nfith still enjoy lands on account of the worship of Omknr. 
It is not difficult to trace iu this fragmentary story the roinvnl of the worship of 
Siva, which took place about the tenth or eleventh century, and ite graduid 
propagation by adventurous mibsionarics, adopting as it went tbo Kalis and. 
Blmiravas of the savage tribes, as mythological consorts and sons of Siva. iustas 
itslMjpiit protectors allied themselves with the daughters of tho wild hiU 
chiefs who worshipped these blood-thirsty deities. 

Tho old temples about JirindhaW have all suffei-ed greatly from the bigotry 
of fho iloharaiiuulans who ruled tho country from about a.d. 11 w. livery 
old dome is overthrown, and not a single figure of a god or animal is to bo 
found unmiitiliitcd. The faiinlic AJS-nd-d(n passed through «iis country m 
A I) 1205 on his return from his Deccan raid, and as ho took Asirgarli, wdiich 
is' not "far olT, it is iinprobablo that he would havo passed over so tempting 
' .an idol iiroserve ns Mfindhfitfi. Doubtless the work comincnccd by him 
was couliniicd by the Ghori princes of MSlw(i,aud completed by that arch- 
iconoclast Aiirangzob. Yet much remains among tho rums which miist 
bo highly iiitcrcbting to tho nrcliaaologist. Both tho hdls nro 
romnants\f habitaUons built in stono without cemon . Tho ^ o/ tjo 
dmcrcnl forts, two of which enclose the two sections of tho island itself, and 
- two moro tho rockv eminences on tho southern banks, display somo excellent 
Seeimens of the ild style of Ilindd architecture.. They 
largo blocks of stone without cement. Tho stouo is partly tho 
liilf itself and partly a coanso yellow sandstone, which must have been l^rought 

from a consit1crablo\listanco. 'The gateways w 

mid ornamented with much fine carving, statues of gods, &c. The best me those 
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on tlie eastern end of the island, or Jfandhilt^ Proper, wliioli also appears to 00 
the only part that has ever received any repairs. It is easy to distinguish, thea 
from the old worts, some being even as recent as the Mohammadan period, as at 
thoBhfmdrjuni gate (opposite tho Birkhald rocks), where there is a distinct pointed 
archway laid in mortar. The oldest Sivite temple in the place is probably that on the 
p frirlinlit rocks, at tho extreme eastern point of the island. It consists of a sort of 
closed conrt-yard with a front verandah, through which apparently was a passage 
to tha shrine, which has now completelj'^ disappeared. It is totally ditfereai 
in ptnn from any of the other temples, which consist of the ordinary shrine 
and porch. Tho stones are of groat size, tho verandah and colonnades of the 
court-yard being supported on maasivo pillars very plainly carved in rectilineal 
figures. On the Mdndhdtd lull are the remains of what must have been, if it 
• ever approached completion, a remarkably ‘fine Sivito temple, now called Sid- 
dheswar Mahddeva. The dome which covered the shrine is, however, completely 
gono, and has b een recently replaced by a m can flat roof, not so high as tho remain- 
ing pillars of the porches. In its fall it has also overthrown and covered many 
of the pillars of the porches, and much, of the fine work of the plinth. It appears 
. to have been a square shiino of about twenty-six feet outside measurement, with 
projections added at tho four sides, each about five feet in depth. In each of 
these was a doorway, and in front of each doorway a porch (Sahhd Mandap) 
resting on fourteen pillars. These pillars are fourteen feet high to the archi- 
trave, each porch being thus a perfect cube. They are elaborately carved in 
squares, polygons, and circles, and most of them have a curious frieze or fillet of 
Satyr-like figures about half way up. They are about three feet square at the 
foot, and do not taper very much. They are all crowned mth bracket capitals, on 
which rest the architraves, each bracket being carved into a grotesque sqnat 
human figure. The roofs of those porches appear to liavo been of not slabs. 
It is impossible now to say what the adytnm or Bhx’inewas like; hut if it 
corresponded with tho porches, it must have been a most imposing structnro. 
The most remarkable feature of the huildiug, however, is the plinth or 
platform on which it is built ; this projects ten or twelve feet beyond tho 
porches, in front of each of which it is broken into a flight of ten steps. It is 
raised about ten feet ofif the ground, and appears to have been faced all round 
with a frieze of elephants, carved in almost complete relief on stone slabs. 
The elephants are between four and five feet in height, and are executed witli 
singulai’ correctness and excellence of attitude. Tho material is yellow sand- 
stone, and they are consequently now a good deal weather-worn. In some cases 
there are two on a single slab in an attitude of combat, but more generally a 
single one, restiag one foot on a small prostrate buman figure. This frieze 
does not appear to have been completed, as close by, within an enclosure of 
which two sides are still standing, are a number of detached slabs with 
elephants carved on them, exactly like those on the plinth. All these, 
and most in the temple also, have been sadly mutilated, the trunks, ears, and 
figure of the rider being generally broken off. Tha Rdjd of Mdndhdtd has 
also removed a number to build into his new palace, after getting a mason to 
chisel them, down to a manageable size. The only two left at all perfect have 
now been rescued, and will bo properly cared for. There is no record of 
any extensive crescentadcs against idols between tbe time of Ald-nd-din and 
Aurangzeb, nor is it very likely that so pretentious a work as this would have 
been undertaken so late as the time of Aurangzeb j besides which its stylo and 
excellence of architecture seem evidently to belong to an earlier age. It is not 
therefore unreasonable to conclude that it was just being finished in a.d, 1293 
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when SnUiiu AKi-ud-clJn interrupted tbo works, doiuolisliing oven tlio elepLants 
that ^yerc still standing in the workshop. ]\lost of them had, however, been fixed 
m their place';, and the superstructure was probably complete. If so, the temple 
must have been inferior, as a work of art, to no structural Ilindli temple of that 
period, ol winch illustrations or descriptions have’ been given to tho public ; 

to have been on a plan unusual in any known school 
of lliudu nrchilcclure j at least I’crgussoii gives no notice of four open-pillared 
porches in a iHndii temple. 

'J’horo is another old Sivito temple below tho Sltludhtitti hill, on tho bank of 
the so-called Kaverf branch of tho Narbada, 'i'ho porch onlj- of this too is 
all that, remains of the old work, and though probably older, it is inferior in 
carving and gcnerid ofibet to tho (ciiiplc alread}' described. In neither of these 
buildings is there a trace of lime in the old part of tho work. 

On the northern section of the island c.allcd Muchknnd (aflcr ntljil Iftlndlitl- 
tri’s .son) there are no temjiles now standing of anj- age. That of Ganri Som- 
ntiih nj^penr.s, liowcver, to be an old shrine rebuilt with lime. Somn.'ith himself 
is a gigantic fiin/u, now bluek, but once, ns the story goes, white, in nccordnnco 
with In'- name. The Mohannnadnn leader, who dost ro^'od old jrtlndhtitti, is related 
to have been fold that this had the property of displaj’ing to the curious 
a reflection of the subject into which their souls should pass at their next 
nietoinp'jyehosis, and, on UKiuiriug ns to his own fate, tho devout son of Isltim 
was shown in the /I'liyii a pig, whereon he cast it into tho fire, and since then 
if ha'- n'-'umed its jet lilacl: hue. An immense Nandf (Siva’s bull), ofa fine green 
stone, lie*- hoadlc-s in front of the shrine, and about a hnndrcd j-ards in fnnit of 
the door is an overlhrov. n pillar, which has been nineteen and a half feet higlt 
with its capital, and stood on a raided platform of basalt blocks. For tho first 
six and a half feet it is two and a half feel sfjimrc — thence pol 3 *gonnl, nith occa- 
sinual round belts to the cajutal, which is stpiarc — and furnished with five holes 
in the top, either to hold lamps or the fastenings of some figure. 

On the north hank of the .so-called Kiu'crf opposite Mtimlhata is a scries 
of de-ertod ti>niplc«, evidently of con.siderablc antiquity. Mtludhtitti itself 
.s-cenis to havi* been u ])crfect stronghold of Sivaism, no temple having ever 
been erected save to the destroyer or his ii's^ociato deilic';. Here, however, 
be'^idos one or two old stmeturc*; timt seem to have been also consccnatcd to 
Siva, we find .‘■everal devoted to Vishnu, and a wholo group of .lain temples, 
the exi«leneo of v.-hich has only recently been iisccrtaincd. Just where tho 
Narbada forks are the rcinnins’ of a largo Vi-hnnite erection, of tyliich only 
some "Atcwav.s, and a .sJiapelc'-s building formed of the old materials, exist. 
'J’lie former liro in the .same •■tylo of architect are, witliont cement, ns the oldest 
on (lie Jldiidhat.'I liill. Jn the" latter are twenty-four figures of Vishnn and his 
various nv;ii.'ir«, carved in good stylo in a close-grained green stone, inclnding a 
large viir.iha or Jloar avatar, covered with the same panoply of sitting figures 
as riiat at Khandwa. .Tnin-likc sitting figures also nppear in the other carvings 
of Vishnu, illustrating tho intiiiiutc connection between tho two religions, 'rho 
date 1310 appear.s on an inmge of Siva in the same building, hut there are no 
lo'^ihlo dates on the others. ’ Further down the river h.snk arc some very old 
rcmaiti>;, fiwined of huge blocks, and apparently from tho carving.s, Sivite. Of 
one a portion of tho dome i.s .standing, fonned in the same manner of blocks 
crossing each other at the nnglc.s. A little way on is a small ravine rnnmng 
down from tho hills, called tho Htiwann nfilti, in which arc some curious romnins. 
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First comes n prostrato fignro can'otl m bold relief on four basalt alats 
kid end to end. From bead to foot it measures eighteen feet and a half jj 
length. It is rather rudely cxecutod; it is innch weather-worn; and the legj 
aro*’gono from the thighs to tho niiclcs. It has ton amip, all apparcntlj 
bolding clubs and pendent skullS; but only oiw bead. One foot rests oa 
a smaller prostrate lunnnn figure, in wliich .also are fastened tbc tiger- 
like claws of a small figure on tlio left. A scorpion is carved on the chest 
of the largo figure, and a rat is sculptured on the slab near bis right 
side. The people call it Kilwan,* tho demon who carried off Slid, the Tsife 
of EdmO; but it is questi'oiiablo if statues arc ever erected to him, nor have 
tho scorpion and rat, it is believed, nnytliiim to do with the story of tha 
Edmuyaiia, Tho figure was evideutlj' intended to ho erected in a mammoth 
temple, which never advanced far towards completion. The ndjohiiiig hed of 
tho ravine is strewn with Imgo basalt blocks, rongb-hcwii, and slightly carved 
in some places. They are from ten to fifteen feet in length, and about two feel 
and a half square ; a few intended for uprights ore partially cut into polygom 
and circles. A number of blocks, shaped like crosses, are also to bo seen. They 
are quite rough, five and she iiiclics across each limb, tho four projections 
being of equal size — cubes of one foot nine iiiclics. They were evidently 
intended to bo cut into tho bracket capitals of the temple. It c.annot hut 
occav to an cAvaaivaT how closely somo of thv'so rcscvahlo tho so-called Ghvistiaa 
cross recently discovered in tho Goddrari i-alley, and figured in the Proceeding 
of tho Asiatic Society ;t and had any of tho huge blocks been erected in their 
places, lioiv easy it would Imvc been to make out of them tho remains of a 
Drnidical circle. Numbers of the stones from tliis ndld appear to have been 
removed to build the modern town of Illdndlidtt'i. Tho dry bed of Ibo Narbadfi, 
near the fork, is strewn with them, ns if tlicy bad fallen out ofboalsintho 
attempt to transport thorn .during iioods. It way bo conjectured that the 
figure is some form of Bhairava or somo other of Siva's sanguinary develop- 
ments. Edwana should liavo twenty arms and ton beads, and if, to save labour, 
they divided bis arms by two, at least they should have done the same by his 
beads, and given him fivo instead of oiio. 

The most curious of all the remains along Ibis brancli of tlio river is the 
group of Jain temples. They cover an elcmtion overlooking, but a little retired 
from, tlio river. The building neni*est the figure just de.scribed appears rather to 
be n monastery than a tempfo. It mdy bo described as a quadrangle, measuring 
outside 53 foot oast and west, by ‘13i north and south. 'J'lio western extremity 
is, however, rounded off at the comers, so ns to make n sort of bow-face towards 
tbc river. In the centre is au open courtyard 23^ feet by 14 feet. The 
whole of the rest, except in throe places, has been roofed bj’ flat stone slabs, 
resting on numerous caiwcd pillars, with bracket capitals, which differ only in 
the stylo of ornamentation from those of tbo neighbouring old Hindd temples. 


* Hceanling this figure Captain T. Forsyth, the writer of this article, has contributed the fol- 
lowing additional information : — ’ . 

" On a second visit to Mnndhdta and caicful examinatibn of this figure, I am satisfied that it 
^presents thc<consort of Sivo in her more terrible form of hlalifikfili. It is certainly a female, 
c. ghdic and necklace of snakes, and is either eight or tcn-lmndcd, it is not verv* clear nbich. 
The sword, bell, mace, skull, and head held by the hair in her hands, point, I think, clearly to 
the dread goddess Kfili.”— T. F. 

t Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Xo. v.. May 1808 . 
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ond “of tl c Cildi opcnnig m tlio contro of the western or rounded 

wdls nn il) o ^ “ V /fj i ^ budding nppears lo Imvo been closed by 
walls on al Mdes cxociit tliat towards the river. 'J’lio eastern wall L stid 
coin dele, 'i ,0 carving is mostly in the form of circles of S-c n«adr^^^^^^^^ 

piiKj?'''’'iris nlrd*''’'’'''’ °'l polygonal, and circular sccti2ns of tlio 

pil ai^. It lb all done lu tho same 3 allow saudstono as tlio Hindii tcniDlcs 

buddin-“LS.s‘"fo h"?'’r ‘'■7 f ““j” «<- Kliandwti. ^I’ho 

To he ri.d,( f ‘ “f o-^tcriial ornament. 

) tfii/j; 1 * ^ culrancc liavo been two clminbcrs project inty into Iho 

btidding, and immediati ly uuiler the small sjiircs alread}’ moulioncd.^ Tlmt to 
tile Jo t is, with Its spire, m nuns. In that to tho right (ho writer found 
a grtal y uiuti alci image ol one of the TirtJwnlmrs ; but neither on it, nor any 
Wiis there any trace of an inscription. Immcdintoly to 
1 10 right jind left oi the doorway, on enlenng, are two figures carved on slabs 
about two (eot m height. That to tho left iiiieht be taken for Bhnwilnl, tho 
coii'ort ol .,iva, with lier tiger and uMial aecompauiinents, except tlmt she has 
a son of corona, or c.mopy ol riuiiating foliage, and Jiolds m one of her four hands 
a sort ol tni>l<'-Kiioited roiie, iioth of which emblems nro often seen in Jain 
Mcviiigs. jJiat to llie riglii is palpably an ndapuition of a Tirlliaiiknrlo Sivito 
Kuas, and may be considered a most cunous exempblicaiion of Ibo prononoss 
ol (bo I'ltcr tliiiiis (0 adopt (be Hindu my thologs' of tho sect that happened 
t’l be nic-t ill fii‘'hion in tlusr neighbourhood. It is a pronouncedly' naked 
(iJig.iinbar) ligure, nith a single cord round the waist, and pendent ends, 
which alone would stamp it as .fain, ft has .also largo circular ear-rings and 
plain round aul:lel'<. It is standiug in .an e.asy alliiudc, one leg encircled by 
n long leo]i, {Oeiuingly part of a snake, which iil=o passes along tho left .side, 
tlirotigh (be left liaiiil, and up behind (he head, where it ends m ihrcc-lioodcd 
Hifike-licad'.-, foniiing a caiioiiy over the head. So far it might all bo Jain (tho 
K'rp''nt milking it out as lYuvvnnulh) ; lint beyond this it lias four hands, 0110 
occupied, as stated, by tho snake, while two hold a sword and buckler, and 
til" fovirih Siva’s drum or hour-glass (dainavu). These niul the TirthanUar 
idrcmly mentioued seem lo bo the only inmgc.s now loft in tho building, though 
(he m-uid .fain tigure** arc carved all over the orimnieiitation of this nnd tho 
other two buildings now to bo iiieiitioned. It should bo added that this building 
is creeled on a jilal form of ba.«aU blocks five or six feel high. 


A little lo the north of tlio last Iniilding is tlio second, a great part of 
ivliieh is a ruin. 'I'his ruin seems to have bcmi the Icmplo proper, and to Imvo 
been formed of a iiyramidical shape with immcroits snmllcr spire.s. 'J'ho build- 
ing still stnnding is’ its aiiteriop porch, clo.sely rc.sembliiig that of A'liiwti near 
Ajanthii, figured in I'Vrgiisson’.s Arcliitoclnrc, vol. 11 . p. GIG, except that tlio 
plinth extends much fiirilicr out all round, forming in fuel a wide open torraco 
about si.vly feet srjnnre in front of tlio porch, and cut down Iho conlro inton 
long flight of ptvi»'5. In form it is a stpwro of fifteen feet nnd a half, worked 
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into an octagon by large slabs thrown across tho corners, on which appears to 
have rested the dome, now quite gone. From each side pf the square projects 
a recess or alcove about six feet square. At each angle is a carved pillar, the 
intervals being filled up with dressed sandstone blocks. Tho pillars at» 
richer than those in the monastery, and the ceiling in particular appears to 
have been exceedingly richly carved in concentric circular patterns of foliage; 
The main entrance is to the east, opposite the steps. The northern alcove is 
closed by a wall ; and in it tho writer found a headless sitting imago of a 
Tirthankar, carved, in the same green stone as the images in tho ‘Vislmuita 
temple already mentioned. It bears a Sanskrit inscription on the pedestal, 
stating it to be Sambhdndth. It has not yot been properly deciphered, hut 
the date appears to be illegible. It is very correctly carved, but does not 
appear to be of any very great age. Probably all these green stone images ■ 
were brought from a distance long after the erection of tho temples in which 
they stand. The recess in the southern face may have been either a doorway or 
another image chamber, and is now quite ruined. The doorway from ths 
porch into the ruined shrine is covered with'ornamental carving, chiefly sitting 
female figures like that on the left of the entrance to the monastery, with 
friezes of elephants' heads, and figures of goats vvith human heads. Ifo doubt 
the most interesting part of the building is the shrine, now buried beneath tho 
ruins of its dome. 

The third building is merely a small temple, nineteen feet squanJ, built on 
the top of a pyramid of basalt blocks, about twenty-five feet high, and with 
very steep sides. The dome must have been a very high one, judging from tho 
quantity of ruins, and it appears to have had no porch of any sort. It has an 
image recess in the southern face, which is now, however, empty. The sitting ' 
figures over its doorways and other carvings are precisely similar to those in 
the two larger buildings. It is probable fiiat these buildings date from tho 
same period as the other Jain remains of Nimdr at Wdn, Barwfinf, Hosdd, and 
Khandwd, viz. a.d. 1166 to 1293; but excepting those at Wdn, thqf are tho 
only remains of the sort at all in decent preservation. The hills adjoining 
these temples are like Mdndhdtd itself — covered with remains of habitations 
and walls of stone, and no where is there any trace of the use of lime in the 
building. It seems therefore that the whole of the section of the ITarbada 
valley, in which Mdndhdtd stands, was at one time the seat of a populous com- 
munity. It is now unoccupied except by the attendants of the temples and the 
Rdjd’s people. The great fair of Omkdiji takes place on the fifteenth of Kfirtik 
(end of October and beginning of November), and 10,000 to 15,000 people 
usually attend, with numerous shops and traders from all parts of the count^. 
The place is easily accessible from tbeBarwdi travellers’ bungalow, from which 
it is about seven miles distant by a good bridle-road. It is said to ha 
increasing in importance. The southern bank, which was wholly waste at the 
close of last century, is now 'the site of numerous temples and several 
monasteries of Godar (whence its name of Godarpurd), Nirdnjani, Dasndmf, and 
other devotees, bnilt and endowed by Ahilyd Bdl and other Mardthd chiefs, 
and the hlohdrdjd Holkar has recently intimated his intention of founding 
another. The Mdndhdtd Brdhmans fully rely on the accomplishment of a 
prophecy contained in the Bhavishya Purdna (and copied of coorso into the 
local gospel), that after 5,000 years of the Kaliynga the sanctity of the Gangd 
aud the Narhadd will be left without a rival. There are now 
only tmrty-one years left of this period, but it remains to be seen whether the 
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Gaiigetio Br/iliniaiis will not discover some means of averting such a disastrons 
extinction of the profitable " Mdhdtmya” of their river. 

MA'NDHBRI ' — A flourishing village in the Chdndd districtj eleven miles 
west-north-west of Warord, at which a large weekly market is held. Grovern- 
ment schools for boys and girls have been opened here, and a market-place will 
shortly bo commenced. 
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A district lying between 23'’ 2' and 22" north latitude, nnd between 80" 
„ , , ■ nnd 81" 40’ east longitude. It is bounded on 

cnem cs pin. native state of Kewd nnd a 

portion of tho Bildspiir district ; on tho north by tho Sobdgpiir and Chendyd 
tdlukns of Rewd, nnd n small portion of tho Slcomnndbdd tnhsil of tho Jabalpdr 
district ; on the west by tho districts of Jabalpdr nnd Sooni ; and on the south 
by tho districts of Sooni, Bdldghtit, Rdipur, and Bildspdr. Tho district presents 
such a variety of diflerent features tlmt to givo n general description of it in a 
few words is not easy. It might almost bo called a mountainous tract, com- 
prising tho valleys of numerous rivers; these valleys being broken into irregular 
sizes and shapes by the spurs of low hills running down from tho main ranges 
towards tho larger rivers. The singular feature of these ranges of hills is that 
many of them are quite flat at tho top, and on abrupt steep ascent culminates 
in a fino plateau with a general slopo downwards to tho east. Tho traveller 
from west to eastward crosses over a series of steppes, varjdng in height and 
extent, until ho reaches tho main range of tho Maiknl glidts, which form tho 
border of tho district to tho south-east, nnd from this range continual spurs 



1 30 miles, whilo in tho Ccistcrn tfilukas of Rdmgnrh it is not more than thirty 
miles. Tho total area may bo sot down ns 8,000 square miles, much of which 

• This aTlicic consists almost entirely of extracts from the Land Ilorcnuc Settlement Report 
ot the Mnndia district by Captain Hi C. E. Ward. 
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is waste. Per rovenuo purposes the district is divided into two porfetis, it* 
old pnrgann boundaries having been retained, as they are so well known to ib 
people ,• but ns the two parganns of IWnigarh and Mandla differ much one boa 
tbo other, and but little is known of Iho former, a sliort description of cachnisj 
bo of service. 


Tbo Jlandln tabsfl occupies the western and soullieni portion of tbedislrkl, 

, ,, nnd is belter populated and much richer than Oa 

JIamili .1 11 . other. It comprises portions of the v.illojw cf lU 
NarbadiJjtlioIJanjnr, B.nrhncr, Ildlon, Pben, Tlit!nwar,nnd other .smaller .stresai 
too numerous to mention. Jlost of these rivers nm at n prc.nt depth below tbo 
Eurfiice of the country through which they p.sss, nnd consequently in bat fa 

S laces arc tlioy utilised for irrig.ntion. 'J’hcy lie mostly to the c.asl and sonthcl 
landla itself, nnd in their vnllcj'-s nil the best cultivation of tho t.sbsil is cos* 
prised. To iho westward of Mnndla tho country is very hilly nnd difficult, 
opening into valleys here nnd there, where the rivers Bdbai, Balili, and IliDgni 
force their way tlirougb the hills towards tlic Nnrb.sdl, but nltogotber tlrowia® 
many obataclc.s in the way of travvlkis and settlors, owing to it.s iiiaccc'.!;- 
bility in the rains, for tho sireims, dry in the hot-wr.ithor month?, come down 
with seeb violence, that a few lioiiri’ heavy rain is .siiDicieiit to cm off nil roa. 
munication. The cnuntry too is so inhcispilnblo in nppwrancc, and so wild is 
reality, that it is not after all very surprising tlmt Mnndl.a should bare a 
bad name, for in the miny season tho black soil in the valley.? becomes so dKn 
as to render tho journey from Jab.dpur one of no ordinary hibour, nnd ou« in 
Mandh it used to bo no nnconnnon tiling to Imvo nil cominunicutiou with tb? 
outer world cut off for three days tog. tiicr. Of the valleys to the wrslwatd, 
that of tho Baldt for the last sis miles of its course, through tho plain in which 
Kardinganj is situated, is otic of tho best cultivated, but tlicro is still plenty tf 
room for improvement. Tho soil is of tho richest black cotton quality, and it is 
only lately tlmt it has been brought into proper order. Sozno of tlie valleys 
of tho Ilingpii and Oaiir rivcr.s nc.arer .Tabalpilr are c.apablc of anything almost 
in tho way of enUivation, bnt nro dreadfully neglected nt prc.?ent. The llnwdi 
lands south of tho iSnrbadiJ, near ]ilandln, nro the richest and best cultivated in 
tbo w’hole district, nnd in them the best villages of tho Mnndla district aw 
situated. Tliey arc formed by irregular spurs of low hill.?, running nortbwftds 
from ^ tho Bhninsii Gh.'It towards tho Xarbndil, nnd nro svntcrcd by tbc rivws 
mentioned above, between two of which (ho Banjar, nn nfllueiit of the Narbada, 
and the 'I’lidawar, nn nfiluent of the IVuingnngil, n range of low hills runs, on the 
top of which is nn extensive plntcnn, where some of the be.st Gond villages arc 
sitnntcd, Ec.ittcred about with no regularity, and divided by strips of jungle. 
As must be o.vpcctod with such irregular features, tho variety of soils is griat. 
In tho low lands there is abnndnnco of rich black cotton soil, patches of which 
nro found surrounded, ns tho lands rise towards tho hills, with rod gravelly soil, 
usually covered with masses of stones nnd flint, nnd fit for nothing but the com- 
monest kinds of crops. In some valleys less favoured than others, instead of tbo 
rich black soil a light frinblo s.nndy soil takes its place, hero called “ sebar.' 
In fact it is difficult to find two of tlicso valleys nltko, and in some places tho 
diBerpnoe is very striking. Tbo general elevation of tho tahsfl varies from 1,600 
te 2,500 fqot. 

Tho BSmgnrh tabsll is very poor, thinly populated, nnd bnt little known. 

Bfimgarh lalisfll the people of Mandln itself look upon it as 

tbo Ultima Thide of civilisation, and it is most 
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difficult to induce any official to remain there. That such should be the case 
is much to be regretted, for it has sufficient natural advantages to counter- 
balance even its inaccessibility, were it once known : and in reality it is not by 
any means inaccessible. Between Mandla and Rdmgarh there are only two 
ranges of hills to cross, and over one of these a road passable for 
carts has been made, while over the other there is a very fair path which 
has been lately widened j but the fact is that the difficulties of the road 
between Jabalpdr and Mandla are quite considerable enough to deter would-be 
travellers, for they not unnaturally expect to find the whole district the same, and 
to visitors from the north via Shfihpur/S the aspect of the country is certainly 
. not enticing. The different subdivisions of this tahsil. comprise, if possible, 
more variety of feature than any part of the Mandla tahsil ; hut the description 
above of tho different soils in the valleys will hold good for the greater part of 

RSmgarh also. The two t^ilukas to the eastwards 
rmttpgwhandMuhutpur. _p°tiipgarh and Mukntpiir-deserve special. 

mention. Tho former of tho two may be said to bo a magnificent pasture, 
watered by several rivers running near the surface, offering every facility 
for irrigation, and covered all through the hot-weather months with abund- 
ance of short but thick green gi'ass. To tho south the Maikal ghSts form the 
bonndarj', and in these tho rivers Kcrmandali, Tdr, Tunlr, Seoni, Sontfrth, and 
Chnkriir take their rise, flowing duo north to the NarbadS, which here forms tho 
northern boundary. The valleys of these rivers ai’o separated by low spurs of hills, 
running down from tho main range towards the Narbada, and mostly covered 
with sill forests. Tlio rivers do not over, even in the hottest months, beoomo 
quite dry, and throughout those parts water is at all times procurable near the 
surface with but little trouble ; natural springs are indeed so numerous that 
there is not one single well in the whole place- 

The formation of the bills all along the south is basalt, capped with laterite, so 
that iron is abundant. Mukutpur is more hilly than the abovementicmed, but 
has much tho same characteristic.^, tho valleys of its several nvers— the iJurliner, 
Khnrmfar, Kacliniiri, Kcmar, Hiimtf, and Kukrd-heing rich m magnificent 
pa-stures, with a great o.xtent of black soil, capable of producing any crop. 
^Theat and gram wherever sown grow luxuriantly. These, with 
and kntki, arc the staple products of the country, 

prise an area of 1,060 square miles, with a population of about *?urty.mne to . 
the square milo, so that largo tracts are completely waste. The cbmate is 

variaSle, the elevation at Chauriididar, the highest p ateau, being ^ 

Amarkanlak-3,400 feet ; while KdrinjW, in the 

the sea and Rdmuorb, sixty miles to tho westward, 2,000 feet above tlio sea. 
Tho action of tho^ot winds is comparatively little felt in these parts j the grass 

“ “.led up lat. iu to “I’Za ‘B if S 

at the b4k of tho monsoon in Jane ; and when the hot wind does « 

hardiv felt till noon, and disappears at sunset. The scenery is p , 

in the extreme near the heads hi the vall^s of fliese^ “lowlands® 

covered with s&l forest or their remains. There is no and 

but tho valleys present tho appearance of rolling J . {ni-opcooted by 
there with belts of forest trees, orperfaaps a patch of cultivation ratersoote by 

the river, with a fringe of green trees on its banks. 

I,,., to S 

Bfimipfir. comprising some of tho best villages in the 
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tahsfl. Of essentially Tolcanio formation, the appparance of tlio country wten 
the -wiieat crops have been cut, and tlic grass in the plains burnt, is bleat and 
dismal, for oven the b 61 tree, which grows on the hills bordering the tfilnka, 
and on the spurs dividing tho rivers Michrlir and Kutrdr, is of a dvrarfed and 
stunted description. The rich lands in this tdluka^ are strangely intersected 
and cutup by spurs of low hills, covered with a variety of siliceous fragmenb,- 
and quite unfit for any cultivation other than that of kodo. 

Tho three poorest tdlukas, with fewer natural resources than tho rest, 
are those of Chauwisd, !Mchdwdnf, and Kdtotij, 
Chnuwlsa, Mchdnfini, and Kfi- Tl,ey are hilly, cut up with deep ravines, and 
■ covered thronghout with trap boulders and frag- 
ments of igneous rocks ; their geological character is volcanic, with latcritc resting 
upon trap in some of tho valleys. Q3io soil would he rich were it not for the 
enormous quantities of stones which crop up in every direction. Tliey arc so 
surrounded by hills and jungles that access to them is at all times diCBcult, and 
their population is perhaps oven more scanty than that of other parts of tho tahsfl. 

Xiorth of tho Narhadd tho tdluka of Shdhpfir ond Ulirho Sondd, buried as 
it is in the heart of tho n-ilds, is the most backward 
whi'i”*?' Narhadli gf all ; it is rugged, cut up with deep ravines and 

P ''' rivers, and intersected with high ranges of hills, 

some very wild and inaccessible. People oppear to have a superstitions dread of 
many parts of it, and caves are pointed out ns tho homes of evil spirits, into 
which no human being can venture in safety. Tlicre ore many Gond villages in 
tho heart of those jungles , which had never been visited by any travellers, and 
which were quite unknown, except to their own inhabitants, until they were 
inspected hy Captain Ward in tho course of tho land revenue settlement just 
completed ( 1 SC9} . 


Shdhpuru and Nfwdns arc both much more advanced, with some extent of 
really good cultivation. Contact with the people 
^ ' of the Jabalpfir district hos made tho inhabi- 

tants more civilised, if such an expression can bo nsed of a wild Gond, and 
better able to hojd their own in transactions with traders than their brethren 
further east. One peculiarity of Sbdhpurli is that tho river Silghf, which runs 
through its south-eastern, portiou, has a fall to tho eastward, being an affluent 
of the Narhadil, while in tho north-west tho Sonknl and Kupilkii fall to tho 
west, being affluents of the Hahfinadl, a tributaiy of the Bon, so that the high 
land dividing these streams becomes a watershed between Eastern and "Western 
India. 


Niwfins is much in tho same stylo ; hut oven in its best lands tho trap rock 
Klafins. surface, and consequently its 

covering of black soil is notrich, and is incapable' 
of bearing any crops for long continuously. The range of hills spokeu 
of in the previous paragraph divides its lands, and causes its rivers to flow 
both to the east and west, the Silghi and Gnur falling into the Ifarhadd, 
while the Mahdnndi, which rises not many miles from tho Ganr, hub on tho 
northern ridge of the same high land, flows to the north-east until it joins 
the Son. 


Tho chief reason for tho backward state of tho district is the total absence 
Want of roods. of roads. Oncoming into tho district from tho 

westwards- tho wildness of the country and its 
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jungle aspect is striking ; the hills are blnOj wild, covered with dense scrub 
jungle, and apparently' deserted; through these are nothing but narrow foot- 
paths, touched on cither side by jungle and long grass; and stories of deaths 
from starvation, tigers, or thirst are numerous. From hunger and thirst in the 
hot weather there is really some danger, but the accounts of tigers' are absurdly 
exaggerated, for when the immenso extent of the country is taken into consi- 
donition, the number of deaths from tigers is very small. Still there is sufficient 
truth in the stories to deter timid travellers from undertaking trips into the 
interior of Mandla. Tho local authorities have never had any money to spend 
in opening out communications. The road fund amounts to only about Es. 1,000 
per annum, and the bulk of that is usually expended in keeping open tho 
communication with Jabalplir. It is now under contemplation to make tho 
section of tho road between Jubalpdr and Rdipiir, and until this is done much 
cannot bo expected from Mandla. Once this road is opened, and trade from 
the south begins to flow through tho district, ns it gives eveiy promise of doing, 
the prosperity of the country must increase. Already even tho opening of tho 
n.ailwny to J.abalpiSr has given an impetus to Mandla trndo, and been marked 
by a greater influx of carts and traders than has ever before been kqown. 

A description of tho district would bo incomplcto without somo account of 
the hills. Of tlicso Chauriidddnr in tho Maiknl 
range is tho highest and most important. Its 
height is nearly that of Amarkantak, which is given by Major Wroughton 
as IJ,32S feet at tho temples, where tho source of tho Narbadd is said to be, and 
the hill above these must be from 80 to 100 feet higher, so that tho height of 
Chaur.1dddar may bo computed to bo between 3,200 and 3,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. Tho plateau comprises about six square miles, overlooking, 
to the south, the tSluka of Lamni, now a portion of tho Bilfispdr district, and to 
the north the ttlluka of Prattijjgarh. In tho winter months tho cold hero at nights 
is intense, and in January and December the thermometer {Fahrenheit) not 
unfrequcntly registers six and seven degrees of frost. So Into ns April tho heat 
is not oppressive even in tho hottest hours of tho day. Water is abundant near 
the surface, more than one stream taking its rise in tho plateau, and were it not 
for its inaccessibility, it would bo well suited for a sanitarium, for it is cleared of 
jungle, and consequently feels tho effects of all the cool breezes from whatever 
quarter thev ni.ay come. It is not nearly so pretty as tho Amnrknnt.ak plateau, 
which is about twclvo miles to the cast of it, but the latter is in tho Eewd 
country, wliilo Clmurddiidar forms part of tho Mandla district. 

^ In Shdhpdr, north of tho Narbadfi, and overlooking the Johilfi Nadi— an 
nflltjcnt of tho Son— there are some high^ and very wild hills, covered with sdl 
forests or their remains, and with precipitous descents into tho valley of tho 
Johild, which hero flows at an immense depth through rugged hills, occasionally 
openin" out into small basins. This section of the Maikal ghfits in Shdhpdr 
is also a part of the watershed of Eastern and Western India, for tho Johild 
flows cast, and tho water from the top of tho hill overhanging it flows into the 
Karbadd, and is carried west to tho Gnlf of Cambay. The hills hero are vrild 
in tho extreme, very rugged and inaccessible, with but a small Gond and Daigd 
population. Out oft ho numerous small affluents of tho Johild, which flow down 
the northern sides of theso hills, tho Gnnjar and Ganjarl are tho only rivers 
worthy of mention, and they, not for their size, but for their peculiar falls from 
tho highlands into the valley below, into which they descend by a succession 
of jumps, ns it were, from ono plateau on to another. Tho highest fall is about 
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BixtT feet and bebiud this are some vast caves of untown cxtcut, wticb are 
carefiiHr avoided by tbo people, as being tbo homes not only of wild beasts, but 
of es-il spirits, who arc said to have resided tlicro ever since the time of tbo 
Pdndnvns. All these hills aro considered to bo especially under tho protection 
of ilaLddova-. 

Tlio formation of almost nil tbo hills in tho Mniknl range is laterito. 

Iron-oro is therefore abundant, and the mines 
Mineral products. Rdmgarh are said to produce tho most vain- 

ablo metal ; hutinhlowai, also of tho IldTgarh Bichhill tract, there arc many good 
mines, which supply most of tho neighbourhood with nxc-hcads, plough- 
shares, &o. Coal has not been discovered in nny part of the district, though 
Dr. Spilsbcrry* notes that it lias been found in tho Johild river near Kli of 
Sohdgpilr. I'he course of that river, however, lies for but a short distanco withia 
tbo Mandla district. No other minerals have been discovered. 

a 

Tho geology of tho Mandla district presents but little variely; excepting 
. at its southern and eastern conilucs nearly the 

CO og5’. -whole of its area is covered by overflowing trap. 

To tho Eoiitli.thc formation of tho tract of country, on either side of tbo Banjor, 
to within a short distanco of its junction with tho Narbadd, consists of crystalline 
rocks, but they aro not suporficial over ativ wide extent. Eastward of tho 
Banjar valley, though gr.anito, syenite, and limestone jreqncntly appear on tho 
banka of the streams and form tho sides of hills, yet almost ovor^-whcrc, even 
to tho tops of tho highest peaks, trap is tho uppormo.st rock, and sometimes Iho 
trap is itself covered by laterito. A bed of this formation occupies a considorablo 
area north of tho Chilpf Ghdt and Rdjddhfir, interposed, ns it were, between the 
crystalline and irappenn rocks. 

Mandla has few villages which aro worthy of the name of town. Mandla, 
„ , . , Bahmani, and Shdlipurd, whoso population is re- 

spectivoly 4,33t5, 2,1 /£), and m.ay bo said to 

be, Iho two first, tho only towns in tho Mandla lahsfl, and tho last, in the Rdmgarh 
tahsiU In many villages biizdrs aro held, but none of these can bo said to have 
any real trade, either export or import. There is n considerable traffic in grain 
throngbout tho district, but in Ramg.arh it is almost entirely dependent on tho 
foreign traders, -who travel through tho district with large herds of cattle, and as 
the people are, to a groat extent, dependent on them for a market, they can as 
a rule pretty well command their own rales — a state of things which would bo 
quite impossible were tho country more open and accessible. In Mandla itself^ 
there are a few indigenous graiu-dealers, ns also in the Rfimipflr* tfilukaof Rdm- 
garh, and in Shilhpnrd, on the borders of tbo Jabalpdr district, where the people 
just como within tho range of tho high prices prevailing now throughout tho 
EUTTonnding country. In Bfijdg, until lately, there used to be considerable 
traflSc in country cloths brought for barter in exchange for forest, products 
with the ivild tribes who inhabit tho Maikal gliSts. 

The climate is throughout tho district very variable. There is none of 
Climate and rainfall. intense heat of Upper India, and tho nights as 

a rule aro cool. In Mandla itself it is perhaps 
hotter than in other parts of tho district which aro moro open, for suivonnded 
as it is by hills, the^ hot wind blows only in fitful gusts, wbiob prevent tho 
knaskbas tattis working with any continued good ofibet. Away to the east of 

• Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. ix. part 2, p. 901, July to December, 1840, 
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Rfimgarh tlie hob winds only last a few hours^ beginning between eleven and 
twelve o’clock and ceasing at sunset, seldom blowing with any great force, and 
not overpoweringly hot. The hottest time in the year is at the break of the 
monsoon in June, just before the rains commence, and in September, when they 
cease. The cold weather commences in October or November and lasts till the 
end of February j but even in March the heat is nothing to speak of, the ther- 
mometer generally ranging between 60 and 85 degrees. 

During the monsoon the rainfall is heavy, the average measurements being 
from fifty-sis to sisty inches during the season. Rain seldom falls for more 
tlian three days without a break, and while the rains last the climate is generally 
pleasant and variable. Pankhds are not absolutely necessary at nights, as fre- 
quently the wind off the river Narbadd comes up very cold ; it is, however, con- 
sidered dangerous to sleep exposed to its ill effects. Storms are frequent, even 
during the hot weather. Hail is much dreaded all over the district, as the stones 
are sometimes of such size, and the storm so violent, that whole fields are swept of 
their crops as clean as if they had been cut, carried, and carefully gleaned. The 
hailstones in the month of March are sometimes as large as pigeons’ eggs ; and 
heaps of these stones, when collected in a shady place, often remain unmeltcd 
the whole of the following day. 

hlandla has, throughout its length and breadth, a very bad name for fever, 

_ and not without cause, as the local typo is a virulent 

**'^”*®' one, more typhoid than the ordinary kind of fever 

and ague. . It is very fatal in its effects if not properly treated, and does not 
succumb easily to quinine ; strangers are peculiai’ly subject to it ; and the people 
have a theory that, once cured of a really bad attack, yon are free for seven 
years. Cholera visits the country occasionally, apparently about once in every 
four or five years. Small-pox is very virulent and fatal ; the district can hardly 
ever bo said to be thoroughly free from it, and vaccination having made but 
little progress, the people suffer greatly. 

No census of the whole district appeal’s to have been taken prior to that 

of November 1866, nor are there any old settle- 
Population. ment records. No comparison therefore can be 

made in the Mandla tahsil between the present and former rate of the popula- 
tion. Throughout Edmgarh Captain Wronghfon completed his revenue survey 
in 1842, and in his report the population statistics of each tdlnka are given. 
From these it appears that twenty-six years ago the whole population amounted 
to 41,766 souls. At the time of the last census in 1866 there were 71,621 
inhabitants throughout the tahsil — an increase of some seventy-five per cent. 

The population for the whole district is given by the census of 1866 as 
amounting to 187,699 souls, and of these 127,958 are returned as agi’ioulturists. 
The average per square mile is only seventy-six, and this alone would seem to 
be sufficient to account for the very backward state of the district. There is 
some hope that since this census was taken the population has increased some- 
what by foreign immigration, especially during the current year 1869, for the 
harvests of the two past seasons have been above the average, and consequently, 
in spite of the high prices ruling for food-grains, the agricultural classes have 
been prosperous. This has proved atemptatiomto outsiders, and a considerable 
number of people both from Eewd, parts of Sihord of tho Jabalpdr district, and 
even from the native states of Bundelkhand, have taken up lanil in Manffla 
lately. The following extract from the Census Return of 1866 classifies the 
population 
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Ko. of houses 42,506 

„ , f Adults 64,458 

Males. Under years... 41,203 

Principal Castes. 


f Adults 55,703 

\ Under 14 years... 86,333 


'Rv*^liTnaTi*a 

6.242 


Enmis 

4,341 

Kdchhls 

2,452 

Mehrds 

6,456 

Fankds 

8,085 

Bdsors 

2,470 

Ah!rs 

7,829 

Lohdrs 

2,847 

Banids, \ 

1 452 

Kdyaths, &c. / ' 



Telfs 5,524 

Lodhls 3,545 

Marira 2,525 

Other -castes 23,121 

Dhfmars 6,934 

Mohammadans 1,403 

Oonds 87,632 

Baagds 10,388 

Kols 3,550 


Total... 187,699 


The original inhabitants of this district are undoubtedly the Gonds and 
Baigds, -nrho at the present time form the larger share of the population. Next 
to these the oldest residents may be considered tbe Brdhman families, some of 
-vrhom affect to trace back tbeir arrival in Mandla to the time of JddhnvB Bdja 
in Samvat 416 (a.d. 858), though it is much more probable that they settled 
here in the reigns of Hirde Sdh and Narendra Sdh, from Samvat lOOS to 1783 
(a.d. 1606 to 1731)> The former of these two kings introduced a number of 
foreigners into the country, especially a large colony of Lodhfs, who settled in 
the valleys of the Banjar, Motidri, and Narbadd, gave the name of Hirdenagor 
to the tdluka thus brought into cultivation, and did much, by digging tanks 
and otherwise, to colonise the best parts of the district. With these exceptions, 
and that of the Mdhto Tel! immigration into Bdmgarh at a much later period, 
there is no other trace of the population of the district ha-ring been recrnited 
from foreign resources. These Mdhtos are without exception the best cnlti* 

Jldhto Tdis. “I®®® Bdmgarh tehsd, have 

almost taken possession of the nch tdluka ot 
Edmlpdr, and brought it into really fair order. They are a thriving, pushing 
race, a little inclined to be turbulent, but devoted to agriculture. The first 
pioneers of this class are said to have been brought into Bdmgarh some eighty 
or ninety years ago, hut these were only a stray family or two. The bulk 
of the Mdhto emigrants who have settled in Bdmlpdr must Lave come in 
since 1842, for Captain Wronghton then reports that the population there wss 
comprised solely of Gonds and Baigds, and that the cultivation then amounted 
to 18,500 acres, most of it of the poorest kind, whereas now (1869) there are 
28,785 acres cultivated. 

These people are H^dds, originally of the Tel! caste, and formerly 
resident at MEuhir, Their tradition is that between two hundred and three 
hundred years ago a Bdthor Teli of that place became disgusted with his 
hereditary avocatiou of oil-pressing, and determined to do what he could to raise 
himself and his people to a better position. As he was a wealthy and influential 
he succeeded in collecting around him a considerable number of followers, 
who accepted him as their leader, gave up oil-pressing as a profession,’ and took 
to cultivation. The other tribes disliked his proceedings. He -was sufficiently 
powerful to hold his own against them, and eventually the then Eijfi pr Maih!r 
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\vas persuaded to take tlie new sect under his protection, raise them above the 
rank of the common Tells, and allow them to take the name of a Sanskrit word 
signifying great, which has been corrupted by course of time into " Mdhto.” 

The Rdjpnts are but few ; they are supposed to be descendants of the 
hangers-on of the old kings of Mandla, and appear 
to be mostly of impure blood. Amo^ them are 
a number of Eaj-6onds, who ape the manners and customs of the ffindus, and 
are often more attentive to their religious observances than the Hindds. These 
always wear the Janed or Brdhmanical thread, while the original Rdjputs of 
purer descent are frequently seen without it. With the exception of the Gonds 
and Baigds, none of the other tribes appear to call for separate mention. 


In Mandla the Gond race is divided into two classes, which again are sub- 
divided into forty-two different castes or gots. 

Oonds. classes are the Rdj-Gonds and the Edwan 

BansJs. The former is the highest of the two, and shows the advantage of even 
the spurious civilisation with which it has been brought in contact. They outdo 
the highest caste Hindds in the matter of pm'ifying themselves, and ape them in 
all their religious ceremonies. They wear the Janed or Brdhmanical thread, 
and consider themselves deeply insulted if compared in status with a Gond. 
Mr. Hislop * says that they carry their passion for purification so far that they 
have the faggots with which their food is cooked sprinkled with water before 
use. They may be said to have benefited by their connection with the Hindds 
so far that they have certainly given up many of the filthy habits of their .own 
tribe, and if they are a Uttle over-scrupulous in aping the Hindd religion, they 
are very much the cleaner for it. The Edwan Bans! tribe is split up into the 
following castes or gots : — 


Marobi. 

Markdm. 

Warkard. 

Sri A'm. 

Tekam. 

Dhordd. 

Kaiyain. 

Warwiti. 

Partili. 

Saijdn. 

Chichain. 

Marskold. 

Sarotd. 

Paoli. 

Bhagdyd. 

Wuikd. 

Pandd. 


Kumbard. 

Danketi. 

A'rmon. 

Kordpd. 

Simd. 

A'mdan. 

' Temeria. 
Darzdm. 
Kinddm. 
Korchd. 
Kalkd. 
Temirachi. 
A'megd. 
Mehrdm. 
Kurdm. 
Nakmd. 


To these may be added the following ;■ 
Agharid or Muki. 

Pardhdn Pathdri 
or Gugyd. 

Dhdlyd. 


Barhayd. 

Bhend. 

Bhiman. 

Ghasid. 


-• Papers relating to the Ahorigiunl Tribes of the Central Provinees, Edn. 18GG, p. 5. 
35 era 
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cdlv beloiiir to the satno race, j no j-nrtuians ni.y w luo uonua, al 

flttenfl nfc births, doalbs, nud mnrrinKCS. 'J’lie Aphaviii ia a worker in irou;b 
frequents the Uaiffu villages, and acta ns Wacksnutli to the wliolo couimutiity-. 
no light task wlicro the iron-ore lias to bo dug from the In'll, carried to fe 
village forgo, smelled, and then worked up tO «icot the wants of the pcofh. 
These people may bo set domi ns Ihu Inzici't niul most drunken of all ihj ‘ 
Gonds, 


Mr. Ilislop,* no mean nnthorily, describes tlio Gond of tho Nfigpfe 
country tliiis “ A little below the nvernge licigH' 
Appcamncp. « i.j,Jrj,pcana, ni»d irr couiplc\*ion darker thantb 

'^goncrality of llindihs j bodies well proportioned, but features rather ugly-j 
''roundish head, dirtended nostrils, wide month, Ihiekisli li])s, straight black hair, 
"and scanty board and niuslachcs. * * Jloth hair and featun's are decidedly 

"Mongolian.” Tire description agrees very well with tlie Gonds nbovcthoglJ‘j. 
Their women nro ns a rule better looking than the men. Gotids’wivcjfire 
looked upon ns so much property, for they nro expected to do not only all lb 
iiousohold work, but tho bulk of the ngricultuml labour also. It is a commoa 
expression nn\ong thoTO, v;hea\ spi'a.king oC vv v.eiUlo-do fftrmer, to say thatVi 
is a man of Bomc stdistancc, having four or five wives j occasionally they bve 
Boven, but this is exceptional, ntid the poor content themselves nilh one. 

In dress the women arc usually decent, though they wenr only thodlioti. 
nud shouldci'-clolh of coar-so cotmtry-mado Bluflh, white, with a coloured tlirwd 
border. For ornnments they wear strings of red imd white beads, car-rings of 
brass wire in coil, and polished zinc bosses j sometimes no«o-ring8 of the sace, 
and anklets and armlets of copper and zinc mixed, or of powtor nnd zinc. Thctf* 
with tho inovitablo " karfts” of lac, make up tho sum total of thoir attempts &t 
adornment. Wild ns these people nro, nnd scfinty ns is their dress, thcj-arely 
no means above n certain nmonnt of vanity, nnd show that ilio use of false Iwir 
is not confined to their civilised sisters of Kuropo. On festive occasions they 
wnd long tresses of shoo]) or goat's wool in their omi hair, which is gcncially 
worn long, nnd tied up in a liiinck behind, somcwliat in tho stylo adopted ly 
European Indies of the present dny. They wear no other covering for their 
heads, but occasiouully ndorn their linir* with small brass coins nnd glas? 
bends. They nro tattooed at nn early' nge, some miicb more than others, and 
allow thorasolves to bo put to a considornblo amount of jv.iiu in the performance. 
Tho Pnrdhfma nnd Dholyfis nro tho people who practise tho art of tattooing, and 
some havQ quite a local TCputntioufovthcw BkiU in tho art, and for tho successful 
patterns with which they adorn the bodies of tlioir victims. They usually wort 
with needles, and rub in indigo and gunpowder or Enltpctrc. 


Wild, uncivilised, and ignorant, tho Gonds arc among thorasolves honest, 

Character. trustworthy, 

points, and truthful ns regards laults they have 
committed (as a rule they plead guilty when brought hoforc tlio courts). Asa 
raoo they nro now well behaved and very amenable to .autliority', however 
turbulent they may have been in former days. They occasionally cxerdsc 
their talents in cattle-lifting, hut when tho innumemhlo opportunities vrhich 
they havo nro taken into consideration, and tho facilities \rith which crime of 
this sort might bo committed, it seems wonderful that tboro is not very much 


* Papers Kkting to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Proiinccs, Eibi. JSGC, p. 1. 
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moro. Tlio Goncl in sorvice is excgpfcionally faitliful and obedient to bis 
employer, so muob so that be would not hesitate to commit any crime at bis 
orders, and sooner than turn informer would bimself die. Tbis description 
applies only to tbo really wild Gonds, wbo have not become contaminated by 
contact with spurious civilisation, for the domesticated Gond is mean, cringing, 
cowardly, and as great a liar as any other low class of Indian. Under favourable 
circumstances Gonds are strong and well proportioned, though slightly built, very 
export mth the axe, and, though lazy, do not make bad farm servants. They 
still like strong liquors j but Mr. Hislop’s remark* that “ their acts of worship 
invariably end in intoxication” is too sweeping at the present day. Spirits are 
a necessary part of their religions ceremonies ; but drinking to excess appears to 
be becoming less common among tliem, and in some parts the Gonds have almost 
given up tho use of spirits and taken to gur (unrefined sugar) as a stimulant in 
its place. This change has been in a manner almost compulsory, for the intro- 
duction of tho central distillery system, and the enforcement of the prescribed 
penalties for illicit distillery, for a time rendered it diflBcult to procure spirits, and 
afterwards tho natural apathy of tho Gond and his dislike to over-exertion made 
him prefer doing without spirits, to travelling a number of miles to the nearest 
licensed vendor’s shop. 


The number of tboir deities seems everywhere to differ. Mr. Hislop says f 
_ . . that he never could get any one man to name 

Bchgtous ccrcmon.es. rpj^g j^nown are Diilddeo, 

Nnrdin Deo, Suraj Deo, Mdld Devf, Bard Deo, Khair Mdtd, Thdkur Deo, and 
Ghansydm Deo. Besides these the Gond peoples tho forests, in wHch he lives, 
mth spirits of all kinds, most of them vested with the power of inflicting evil, 
and quite inclined to use their power. To propitiate them ho sets up “ pats ” 
in spots selected either by himself or by his ancestors, and there performs 
certain rites, generally consisting of small oflbrings on stated days. Thwo pats 
arc sometimes merely a bamboo with a piece of rag tied to tho end, a heap of 
stones, or perhaps only a few pieces of rag tied to tho branches of a tree. 
However, tho spirit is supposed to have taken up his abode there, and m con- 
sequence, on tho occasion of any event of importanco happening m the Gond s 
family, the spirit has lus share of tho good things going, in the shape ot a little 
spirit, and possibly a fowl sacrifiood to him. In hlandla, Thdkur Deo is sup- 
posed to represent especially tho household deity, and to preside over the well- 
being of tho house and farm-yard; he has no special residence, but has the 
credit of being omnipresont, and is consequently not represented by any image. 
In Hdmgarb too tbis deity is held in great reverence, but tlicre ho is 
to occupy more limn one shape. One village (Jdtd) in Shalipdr tdhika s 
said to bo very highly favoured as one of tho resideuces of their dmty. Captain 
Ward was shown there a few links of a roughly-forged chain winch the supersb- 
tion of tho people had gifted with the power of volimtaiy 
looked very old, and no ono could say how long it had been at Jatd, it was 
occasionally found hanging on a her tree, sometimes on a stone under the tree, 
and at others in tho bod of a neighboui-ing ndld. At the time Captain 
Ward’s visit it was on tho stone under the tree, from which it was said to have 
descended four days before. Each of these movements is 
some potty sacrifice, of which the atte ndant Baigdpncst reaps tho benefit, so that 

Papers relnthig to the Ahoriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edn. 1866, p. 1. 
t JMrf.p.H. 
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it is of course to Iiisnflvniilnge lo work on (In- crcdnlily of tlio Gonils ; liedoc^sar.* 

liowover,npponr{onbnsohisj)ower,nsllicpetnovcmo[itsoulyoocurnboalona‘iafci" 

montlis,sotlinttlio Goiulscan Imrilly complniii of being prio'jl -ridden tontiy n\&.i 
N^onoof tlio people nnll to\icli the clntiii in which they suppose the deity tobciufji! 
poralcJ. In the tfilnkn of Sliillipdr there nn' severnl plnres wJiere Gond ddijv 
are said to reside, nnd lliewihl rugged nature of Iho count n-, with its hiforcai 
into vast ehnsms by volcanic notion in former period'*, nnd full of va-.tcavm! 
nnd passages, nppnrontly running deep into the bowels of the earth, a qife 
Rufllcicnt to persuade a superstitious creature like the Gond that it inuflV-tl; 
very liomo of deities and evil spirits. Throughout tho greater part of 
garhj and also in jiarls of Mnndln, Glinnsyi'un lieo in held in great rcvcrencf,«ij 
about one Innulred yards from csicli village svhero bo is in favour a small hath 
built for him. It is generally of the nwlesl intiforial, with liltlcatlempt at oru'.- 
mentation. A bamboo, sritli a red oryellow rag lied lo (be end, is planted in on; 
corner, nn old wilbcrcd garlntul or two is bung up, mid n few blocks of 
stone, some smeared willi vennilion, are strewn nbruit the place, which is Ik* 
especially dedicated to Glmn.s\-dtn I)i>o. lie is considered the protector oftk 
corps, nnd in the inonlb of KtJrtik (Noveinher) the whole arillnge nsscinblci si 
his slmno to worship him ; mcrifices of fowls and Miirits, or a pig ocrasiuually, 
according to tho size of the village, are oflered, nnd Gh.an.sydni is said to dc.-c«i 
upon tho head of one of the worshippers, who is suddenly seized with a kisd 
of lit, nnd after staggering about for a Httlc, ruslics oft’ into the wilde-l junplc*, 
whore, tho popular theory is, if not pursued nnd brought hack, ho would in- 
caritnbly die of starvation, a raring limntic; for, ns it is, after being brought 
back by one or two men, who are sent after Jiim, he does not recover his B«n*c? 
for one or two days. Tiio idea is tlmt one man is thus .singled out tu® n scape- 
goat for tho sins of tho rest of tho a'illago. 


Sinnll-pos is worshipped under tho name of "JIdtfi Devi," nnd cholcn 
<!m,u ,..,1 under that of *' Slnri.” They try to ward olT the 

^ anger of fhc.so evil sjnrits, ns they consider them, 

by sacrificc.s, nnd by thorongbly clcaniug their villages, nnd tronsferriug the 
Bwcopiugs across their own bonmb»ry into some road or travelled track, 
'llicir idea is that unless the disease i i thn« communicated to some passer-by, who 
will lake it on to tlio next village, it will not leave tbem. Por this reason 
they dcclino throwing tho sweepings into a jungle, ns no one passes that w.ay, 
nnd consccpicnlly tho honefit of the swooping is lost. JJara Deo and Diila Deo 
nro also favourites among tho jieoplo, nnd hiivo a considerable amonnt of 
ntloniiou paid tbem j while Suraj Deo, JS’nr.iin Deo, nnd tho otliers aro more or 
less neglected in ^Inndla, whore religious ceremonies arc never carried to any 
very Ingh pilch. Tho priests of tlio tribe arc the Daig.'ts, nnd as these people 
Bcoin to belong to a diflbrcut slock from the Gonds, they will bo de.seribed 
separately. 


Some of tbo Gond ccrcmonic.s nro pccnlinr. Tims they have seven different 
MnrriB''c. kinds of marriages, some much more binding 

“ ' ^ ^ than others, but nil supposed to contain a snffi- 

ciont quantum of matrimonial sanctity about them. The first nnd iho surest is 
Iho ByfiU Shddi. Vfhen a Gond wants to many his daughter, ho first looks for 
a husband among his sister’s cliUdroa, ns it is considered tho proper thing 
lor urst-consins to marry whenever such nn nrrnugcmont is possible } though, 

thought absolutely binding wliero tbo brother’s 
cluld happens to bo a girl, and tho sister’s a boy. Even in tho opposite case. 
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however, it is very generally done, as by so providing for a relation for life, 
the man is said to have performed a very right and proper act. Another 
I'eason is that less expense is entailed in marrying a relation than the daughter 
of a stranger, who is apt to be more exacting. Among the poorer classes 
who can offer no money as a dower, the bridegroom serves the bride s father 
for periods varying from seven or eight months to three years, or sometmes 
more, according to arrangoments made l)y tli© parents# Wlion Ao cliildren 
are ten or twelve years old only, a committee of the village elders is generally 
held, and the term of the apprenticeship decided ; the term of service bemg 
usually somewhat longer when the youth is serving his uncle for his cousin, as 
relations are supposed not to exact so much work from the “ Lamjma. 

The youth lives in one of the outhouses, and has to perform all the menial work 
of the household, both in the house and in the field. During Ms penod of proba- 
tion he is forbidden to bold any intercourse with the girl. This is called ham- 
iind Shddi. Another description of marriage is when the woman makes her 
own match, and declining the husband provided for her by her relatives, runs 
away with the man of her choice ; this is called the marriage Ba ikhtiyari 
aurat,” or of the woman’s own will, A case of this sort seldom happens. It 
is, however, quite recognised among the Gonds that women have the right 

to take their own way if they Ime the courage-, and the. elders of tho villa e 

in which the man resides generally endeavour to arrange matters to the sa^s- 
faotion of all parties. Connected with the above mamage is another caUed 
"Shddi Bandhoni,”or compulsory marriage. Even after the girl has^ away 
from her father’s house, and taken up her residence m the 
choice, itis quite allowable for the man she has ^ese^edto asseri Ms «ghte^ 
person by emyingher oflf by force; in fiict not only is this ngU aUo to the 

Lsertediver,^ut any one of the girl’s first-cousins the ho“o 

t pen her himself, if he has the power. Once earned off, she is kept in tlie House 
of her captor carefully watched, until she finds it is useless to attempt to 
resist anJ^ eives in. Occasionally where the girl has made what is considered 
an obl^itionaH. mtoli Th» 

lio»M takes “P ■> in *” 
arms the bangles or cMrJs, g vi g character; bat ho gets 

Sometimes he objects, if the he can induce some other man to 

little redress from tho elders ; 

keeper, tae. 

Widows are expected to rem^^ rad 

SvSl a^-3 SbSdi.” IJe fitat oep- 

sists simply in ae ® oteta “4^““ t^r®b“aer 

XI riuge'eldeta. Mdec 
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bi-othors are not nllowccl to marry llio widows of tlicir younger brolliers. Th* 
only limit to tlio number of wives n Goncl nmy Imvo is bis power of supporting 
them. 

Cromntion is .considered tbo mostlionourablo mode of disposing oftbo deafly 

: . . » , but being expensive, is very seldom resorted to 

Ceremonies nftcr ilcntli. except in the cnscs of tbc elders of tbo tribe. IV 

rnlo is that, if possible, men over fifty sbould bo bimicd ; but us tbeso wild trite? 
bavo no means of tolling tbo ages of tboir friends, it rosiills that all old men nre 
burned. Women are always buried. Formerly the Gonds u.iod to bury Iteir 
dead in tbo bouses in wbicli tbey died, just deep cnongli to prevent tlieir being 
dug up again by tbc dogs; now tboy have gcncmlly some place set apart ns a 
burial-ground near tbo 'village. Their funeral ccremonie.s are very few; the 
grave is dug so that tbo head slmll lio to tbc south nnd tbo feet to the north; 
tbo idea being that tlio dcccjised 1ms gone to the homo of tbo deities, which 
is supposed to bo somewbero in tbo north; but the Gonds do not appear to Inm 
any real theory os regards an afieMifo, or the immortality of the soul. They 
seem to consider that man is bom to live a certain ntiinbor of years on tbo eartli, 
nnd having fulfilled bis time to disappear. "WHicn the father of a fitmih' dies his 
spirit is supposed to bnnul the houso in which bo lived until it is laid. TiiC 
ceromonj' for this purpose may bo gone through npjmrontly nt any time after 
dentil from ouo montli to n j-oar and a half, or cron to two yeans. During that 
period the spirit of tbo deceased is tlio only object of worship in tbo Iiotiso. A 
sliaro of tbo daily food is sot nsido for him, nnd bo is supposed to I'Cinnin in tho 
bouse nnd watch over its inmates. After bi.s funeral, wlion, if the relatives can 
afford it, tbey clothe tbo corp-so in n new dross, a little turmeric and a pice is 
tied up in a cloth, nnd suspended by the Baigli to one of the beams of the house ; 
there it romains until the timo comes to lay llio spirit, which is done by tho 
Bnigfi remoring tbo cloth, and offering it, with a portion of tbc fle*!b of a gait 
or a pig, to the god of tlio village ; a feast is given to tbo relations nnd elders, 
and tbo coroniony is complete. 

The Baigds are the acknowledged snperiors of tbo Gond races, being their 
jjij. ^ priests nnd their nntliorftics in nil points of religious 

" ' observance. Tho decision of the BaigA in a bonn- 

dniy dispute is almost always accepted ns iinal, and from this right as cliildrcn 
of the soil, nnd arbiters of the laud belonging to caoli village, they are said to 
have derived their title of BliitmiA, tho Sanscrit word “ Bliiimi” meaning tho 
earth. In tho Mniidln district tho two words BbitmiA and BaigA are certainly 
sjTionymons and interchangeable. In Inngiingo the BnigAs differ entirely from 
the Gond, their vocabulniy consistingnlmost altogether of Hindi words. They 
belong to three sects or castes — the BinjwAr or BicliwAr, the MundiyA nnd tho 
BhirontiyA — each of which is subdivided into sovon otber classes ns follows ; — 


.1. MnrAlii. 

2. MnrkAm. 

3. UmnrlA. 

4. SubbaiyA, 


6. ChulpnryA. 

6. KusyAr. 

7. BarhaiyA. 


Tho BinjwAra aro said to bo tho highest caste, and from those chiefly tho 
priests of tho tribe and of tbo Gonds aro doriveA Tboy live quite distinct 
Irom^nny other race, and though nominally often in tbo snmo village ns Gonds, 
tho IBaigA Bottlemonl is usually nt some littlo distance from the Gond quarter— 
oltou on tbo very top of a high bill over tbo latter. 
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In pliysical appearance the Baigds differ so macli as almost to defy de- 
Physical appearance. soription. One sect— the Mundfyd— is known by 

. the head being shaven all bat one look. The 

Bmjwdrs on the other hand wear their hair long, never cutting it, and tie it up 
in a knot behind ; so do the Bhirontiyis. In stature some are tailor than 
Gonds, but as a rvde they are all very much below the average height of 
Europeans. The Baigds to the eastwards, on the Maikal range, are much 
finer ^specimens of humanity than those near Mandla. In habits too they are 
superior, being a fine manly race, and bettor looking than their brethren near 
Mandla. They have not the flat head and nose and receding forehead so 
common among the Gonds j the head is longer, the features more aquiline, and 
the hands are peculiarly small. Some among them have, however, all the 
types of low civilisation' — flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils ; but on the 
whole the appearance of these Baig/is of the Eastern * Ghdts is striking, as 
compared with that of other wild tribes. 

In character too they differ much from the more degenerate aboriginal 
Character races. Fearless, trustworthy, independent, ready 

enough to give their opinion, and very willing to 
assist, they manage their communities in a way deserving of high praise. 
Social crimes, such as abduction of women, are more or less prevalent among 
them, but these cases are always decided by the village elders, generally 
to the satisfaction of all parties. Thefts among each other seem unknown, 
except perhaps in years of scarcity, when it is not uncommon for a man to help 
himself to grain from his neighbour’s field ; but self-preservation is held to be 
the first law of nature, and the elders* do not punish these offences very 
severely. Of slight wiry build, they are very hardy, extremely active, and 
first-rate sportsmen. Canning in making traps and pitfalls, and capital shots 
with their small bows and arrows, they soon clear the whole country of game ; 
persevering to a degree, they never leave the track of blood ; and the poison on 
their arrows is so deadly to the animal struck, that sooner or later it is certain 
to dio. Unarmed, save with the axo, they wander about the wildest jungles ; 
and the speed with which they fly up a tree on any alarm of tigers is wonderful ; 
yet the courageous way iu which they stand by each other, on an emergency, 
shows that they are by no means wanting in boldness. Their skill in the use 
of the axe is extraordinary, and they often knock over small deer, hares, and 
peacocks with it. It is indeed by no means rare to see panthers brought 
in either speared, or knocked on the head with the axe. Their capabi- 
lities of standing fatigue and privation are remarkable. On their hunting 
expeditions, which sometimes last three or four days, they subsist almost entirely 
cither on what they kill, or, if unsuccessful, on roots and fruits found in tho 
forests. Wlien they are preparing a hill side for their ddhya cultivation, from 
morning till night in the hottest weather the ring 'of their axes is incessant, 
and even this is followed by harder work still, when they set to work dragging 
the logs into proper position. Even when occupied with his fields, the love of 
field-sports seems inherent in the Baigd, and in the rains, when he has little 
else to do, he and his companions amuse themselves with running down sdmbar 
and spotted deer with their dogs, following them into the water, and killing 
them with their axes when brought to bay. 

Their dress is as scanty as it well can be — ^in the hot weather certainly not 

sufiScient for decency, consisting of the very 
. Dress. smallest rag round the loins in the shape of a 
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disrpgnrd for all tlic rules of forest conscrvaticy. In tlic cold weather months 
they cut down sudicicnt wood to cover pretty closely the whole of the area they 
mean to hrinp under cultivation. In May and Juno, just before the sotting in 
of the r.aius, f hi;; wood and the brushwood into wliich it has fallen, are set on 
fire, and almost before the lire is out the IJiig.ls may bo scon raking up the ashes, 
and spreading them over the whole surf.mc of the field. This is done either with 
a bundle of thorns or with long bamboos, until there is a superstratum of about 
an inch of ashes spread over tho ground; in these ashes thev sow kodo Ipo.*;- 
P'tluiu fyitntcufiireum), kulkl, and occasionally a poor specimen of rice cidled 
hero jjaipami.” Owing to their position on the side of a hill, tho ashes aro 
cut up into furrows by the netiou of tho rains, and often much of the seed must 
be washed aw.ay altogotbcr, but siiirieient seems to remain for the Baigits’ wants. 
AVhou sown the field is fenced round very roughly and strongl)', small trees 
being felled so as to fall one on to the other. 'J'ho interstices arc then filled in 
with hamhoos, .and the houghs are carefully interlaced, so that not oven the 
smallest kind of deer can cllect an ontr.ancc. In addition to this, where there is 
any d inger of the crops being eaten up by butTaloes or bison, which push through 
any ordinary fence, the Baigas bury a line of broad-bhulcd spear.s, called "diitnslis,” 
in the groniul, at about the spot where these beasts would land if they jumped 
tho fence; they then watch their opportunity, and Micakiiig lonnd to the oppo- 
site side give a scries of yells, which send the cattle off terrified over or through 
tho fciiee. nonerjilly more than one is wounded, and often one killed on tho 
spot ; the rest, once started, make straight away,and never visit that field ag.ain. 
In the fences round these " bciiinrs," ns those patches of cultivation arc called, 
arc usually two or throe cnniiingly-contrived trips for small deer, and several 
nooses for pencocks, hares, A-c. ; the'Ctlie Baigii carefully examines every morn- 
ing, and groat is his delight when occtisionally he finds a panther crushed under 
oim of tho traps. 


One of these "homnrs” lasts the Baigsi at tho outside three years. Ho 
nsunllv leaves siifileient wood on tho gronntl tho first se.ason to Inst for a second 
season’s hiirninc. The third year, if by chniico ho should make up his mind 
to stick to one field for .so long, his labour is much cnlinnced, ns he has to cut 
and drag the roniiisitc wood for some little disinnce, and lay it over his fields. 
In addition to fhi«, the outturn of the crops falls off every year, so that altogether 
ho has even- iiidiicomeiit to change the /ero/f of his ciiUivntioii, nnd, where no 
reslrietioii has been put on his movements, ir. ii rule ho docs so. 


It takes six or seven years before one of these oM ” heinnrs” is sufficiently 
covered with wood n gain to make it worth the Baiga’s while to cultivate it n 
second time. In three years it is probibly coveivd.wilh deiisly-eovcred brush- 
wood- hut this,if luirnt.’lcavessolitllenshthnt it his (o he largely supplemented 
with t’imhi'r.iiiidnsthis has been previously cut all round the elcaniig, it becomes 
n work of snpererogntion to take up one of these old plots heforo tho wood is 
well grown ag.iiii, when other and more suitnhle land is available. 


The ordinary cultivation in ^^Iniidln docs not differ from that prevailing in 
the Province generally, nnd therefore needs no special notice. 


It was only three centuries ago that Mnndln bocanieknonm as the chief seat 
■ of tho Gotid kingdom. Prior to that it formed 

Ublory- tint an insignificant part of the country known as 


."C cro 
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Gondwfoa. According to Sir W. Skcman* tlio Gnrhd Mandla dynasty &sl 
became powerful in the reign of Sangrdm Sd, who before his death in Kt. 1530 
had extended his dominion over fifty-two “ garhs ” or provinces, coraprisin»lie 
present districts of Mandla, Jabalpdr, Dainoh, Sdgdr, Narsinghpiir, SeonCui 
part of Hoshangdbdd, and the principality of Bhopal. Mnndla itself sseas 
however, to have been added to the dominions of the Gondwdna princes 1» 
Gopdl Sd ns early as a.d, 634, and then it was that the whole kingdom became 
first known as Garhd Jdandla. To give even a brief history of this dynasty 
would be impossible here. Their names and the ‘dates of their probable sects. 
siontothe throne, as given by Sir W. Sleeman,are shown in the following list>> 


Years. 

1. JadhavB Bdya An: Sam 415, 


reigned Sf 

2. Mddmva Sinha,his son 33 

8. Jaganndth 25 

4. Baghundth 64 

5. Endra Deva 28 

6. Behdri Sinha 31 

7. Narsinha Deva S3 

8. Sdraj Ghdd 29 

9. Bds Deva or (Vdsudovu) 18 

10. Gopdl Sd 21 

11. Bhdpdl Sd 10 

12. Gopindth 87 

13. Edmohandra 13 

14. Surtan Sinha 29 

15. Harihar Dhvaja 17 

16. Krishna Devtt 14 

17. Jagat Sinha 9 

18. Mahd Sinha 23 

19. Dmjan Mall 19 

20. Jaskarna 36 

21. Pratdpdditya 24 

22. Jaschandra or (Yasohandra.) 14 

23. Mandhar Sinha 29 

24. Govind Sinha 25 

25. Edmohandra 21 

26. Kama 16 

27. Eatan Sen 21 

28. Kamal Nayana 36 

29. Bfr Sinha or (Virsinha) 7 

30. Narhar Deva 26 

31. Tribhuvan Edya 28 

32. Prithvl Edy.a 21 

33. ^ Bhdrtya Chandra 23 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 
68 . 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


Yna 

Madan Sinha . 20 

Okar Sen 30 

Edm Sabi 21 

Tdrdchandra 34 

TJdaya Sinha U 

Bhim Mitra 13 

Bhawdni Dds 12 

Siva Sinha 2$ 

Harindrdyan £ 

Sabal Sinha 29 

Edj Sinha 31 

Dddi Edya 37 

Gorakh Dds| 2& 

Aiyun Sinha 8‘2 

Sangrdm Sh 

Dalpat Sd 18 

Bfr Ndrdyan or (Virndrdyan) .. 15 
Chandra Sd, his paternal 

uncle 12 

Madhukar Sd, his son 20 

Prem Ndrdynn, ditto 11 

Hirde Sd 71 

Chhatra Sd 7 

Kesri Sd ^3 

Narendra Sd 44 or 54 

Mohrdj Sd 11 

Sdroj Sd 7 

Dnrjan Sd 2 

Nizdm Sd, his paternal uncle, 27 
Narhur Sd, his nephew, son - 
of Dhan Sinha, brother of 
Nizdm Sd, but of a different 

mother . : 3 

Samir Sd, ditto 9 months 


Society of Bcngnl, vol. vi. p. 621 (August 183/), The whole 
^ . IjistoncHl sketch is abstracted from the nbovc article, lUiicIi is believed to be founded 

Gond^nc^ cUcouiclcs of the Bajpai famfl)’, who were the hereditary prime ministers of the 

gh'cn for reigas arc probably open to modification, as is shomi by 
■nfiiftllt “ the Mnndla Settlement Ueport, but it 1ms been thought best to follonr n single 
- ps It jjould be difficult to clear up the discrepancies. ' 

. 4 ne ouut the town of Gorakhpdr near Jabalpdr, and another of the same name in Bargt* 
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Tho nnmo3, from that of J/I Jhava Rfijn, tho firsts down to Prom S5, tho 6%- 
third on tho listj ^cro found engraved in Sanskrit on u stone in tho tomplo 
at Rlimnngar, which was built, it is said, by the son of tho latter prince. 
Thougli tho history of Grondwdnn prior to tho accession of Jfidliava Rdyais more 
or less shadowy and uncertain, it scorns at least highly probable that ho received 
tho kingdom from his fiithcr-in-Inw, tho Gond rlijd Nfigdeva, about Samvat 415, 
or A.n. 358, and that while with the latter passed away the old Good -dynasty, 
in the person of Jiidhava RAyn, there commenced tho long lino of Gond-Rfijput 
sovereigns, who ruled for a period of 1,400 years. Tho story regarding the 
end of tho original Gond rulers, and tho succession of thoRAjput Jddhava KAya, 
as told by Sir W. Slcoiunn, is as follows: — .JAdhava RA3’o w’hilo in tho service of 
one of tho Ilailmi-Bansi rulers dreamed that he should one day receive sove- 
reign power. A certain hoi)’ BrAhman interpreting his dream advised him to 
enter tho service of the Gond rAjANAgdera (also called DliAru SA), which he did, 
and eventual])’ married the old rAjA’s daughter and only child. NAgdeva finding 
himself sinking, and having no hope of nn heir to his throne, determined to 
appeal to heaven to choose one for him, and on an occasion of great solemnityj 
JAdhava RAya was unmistnkoably pointed out by the gods ns his successor. On 
ascending the throne, JAdhava RAya mode tho BrAhman, Sarbhi PAthak, his primo 
minister, itnd while the dc.^cendauts of the one reigned from a.d. 3o8 down 
to the time of the SAgar conquest in a.d. 1781, tho descendants of the other 
discharged the duties of prime minister for tho same long period. After 
Sangr.'im SA, who has already been mentioned ns the founder of tho Gond power 
on o large scale, there is lit tic worthy of record until wo come, in the year 15B0, 
to the recency of RAni DnrcAvntf, widow of Dnlpat SA. » Of all the .sovereigns 
"of this dviinslv,” say.s Sir W. Slcoman, "she lives most m tho gratefal rccol- 
" lection of the people 5 she carried out many highly useful works in difiercnt 
"narts of her kingdom, and one of tho largo reservoirs near JnbalpAr is still 
" called tho ' R.ini TAIAo,’ " in memory of her. During tho fifteen years of her 
rcceucv she did much for the country, and won tho hearts of the people, while 
her end was ns noble and devoted us her life had been useful. 


In 15GK A'saf KliAu, theiiiiperinl viceroy at Kura MAuikTjAr on tlioGanges, 
invaded tho GoiidwAna kingdom at the head of a considerable force. The queen 
regent met him near the fort of Singnurgnrh (in the Jabalpur distnct), whence, 
havinc been defeated, bho retired upon GarhA, and again towards Mandln, 
wherc^she took up a strong position hi n narrow defile. A saf khAii, ivho could 
♦ l-irmiT iiTi bis artillery was boro repulsed with loss, but on tho following 
taX 1”, m'S, b, tba. .i.n. gun, if oom» a., .nd ft. 
^ niinrl frt mvo xcliv Moiiutcd ou Rii clcpbnnti suo rGiuscu 

bj an cxirao 3 before the action commenced, began suddenly 

had been noarlj dry a le ' nours ^ of retreat thus frus- 

lo nso, ^"roons eivowny, she snatched a dagger fromherelcphant- 

trated, and seeing her t oop^^^^^^ A'saf KliAn acquired an immense 

driver .“"J a thousand elephants. Ho was so 

^nfodSh his^succcss that lie determined to hecomo nn indcpendont prince. 


* Compare Briggs’ 


FarUhto, Edn. 1829, vol. ii. pp. 217. 218. 
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OTS pnrdonfid,* and rotnrnpd to liis nllcjriancc. OnTiJS departure tliD dominion 
reared up by Saiignlm Sfi received ils lirst serions sliock in the loss often 
districts (nflcnvnicls fonned into the etiito of Bhopfd), which were ceded toils 
Emperor Akbnr, to obtain his recognition of the succession of Chandra HI, 
ilio brother of Dalpnt Sii. Tiieiiceforward, until the Jloglinl empire lost iu 
prestige, tlio princes of this line seem to have admitted their snbjeetioa 
to the imperial power, for we find the next two of them visiting Delhi to psy 
their respects to tho Emperor. In tho reign of Prom ^Yl^^'lynn, the grandson 
of Chandra S(i, occurred the Bnndeld invasion, conducted by Jiijhfir Singb, 
riljd of Orchhfi, which is remarkable ns the first of those encroachments by 
neighbouring princes which by degrees sapped away the strength of the Gstbi 
Mandln kingdom. Prom Ntir/Iyan took refuge from the invading army in tbe 
castlo of Chanitignrh, in the Nursinghpilr district, but he was treaclicronsly 
assassinated, and tho fort fell. Ilis successor Ilirdo Sii repulsed tho Bnndeli 
and re-established his power by llio aid of tho Mohnmmadaii chief of Bhopil, 
to obtain which, liowovcr, he had to cede temtory containing 300 rillagcs. 
After this Hirdc Sd Imd a long and prosperous reign, during which he con- 
structed, among other works of utility, the Gangii Silgar — a fine piece of water 
near Garhil. An inscription on a stone at Ritmnagar, made in his reign, bean 
tho date Snmvnt 1724, or A.n. 1007. Again, in the reign of his great grandion 
Knrendra Sii tho Gnvliii Mandln territories suficred serious diminution. The 
young prince, opposed by his cousin Pnhiir Singh, had to obtain tho recogni- 
tion of tho Emperor by tlie cession of the four districts of Dhdmonl, Garha 
Kotii, and Sliiihgnrh (in the modern Siignr), and Mnriii Doh (in the modern 
Dnmoh). Even after Pnliiir Singl(*.s death, his sons, obtaining for tho first time 
in Mandla history llarathii aid, kept up the family funds, and though they 
wero eventually dofoatod and killed, the struggle cost Is'arcndra Sd great part 
of his dominions, winch he uns obliged to cede to neighbouring princes to bny 
their aid. He thus last the country forming the modern district of SeonI to 
Bakht Bnlnnd, the celebrated ruler who had raised tho Gond chiefship of Deo- 
garh to the rank of a powerful prineip-ility ; while to Chlmtra !sal, tlio equally 
well known Bundeld idjd, who made Pniiufi a formidable power, ho ceded the 
western and the southern portions of S'iigar and the sontlicni portion of 
Damoh, tho northern parts of both districts having already passed out of his 
hands into those of the Emperor. IIo died in 1731, lc.aving to his son 
hl&hdr.'ij S(i only, twenty -nine of tho fifty-two districts which had composed tho 
Mandla dominions in tho reign of Jrangrdm Sd. In 1742 the Pcshw.d invaded 
tho country, and after defeating and killing Mnhdriij Sd, placed his son Soo Bftj 
Sd on tho throne, on condition that ho should pay four Idkhs of rupees 
a year ns “ chnuth” or tribute of one-fourth. " By this dreadful invasion of fho 
Peshwd,” writes Slccman, “ the whole country east of Jabnlpdr was made waste 
ana depopulntc,t and has never since recovered.” The day of the Mardtbds had 
now come, and the Peshwd was followed by tho Bhonsld Rdjd of Kdgpdr, who 
, annexed the districts which had anciently comprised the whole of the dominioas 
of the tho Haihai-Bansf sovereigns of Ldnjf, and now form part of tho modem 
districts of Mandla, Bdldghdt, and Bhnnddra. Glio next loss of territoiy 
occurred on the accession of Nizdin Sd. about a.d. 1 749, when tho succession 
■ disputed, the three districts which were afterwards known as the “ Panj 
Mahfil ’ of Deori, lying in tho north of the Enrsinghpdr and the south of tho 


♦ Briggs’ Farishta, Eiln. 1P21, vol. ii. p. 225. 
t Joutnol of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, ri.p. 636. 
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Sdgar districts, wore ccdod to the Pcshwfi, who had now replaced the Emperor 
as paramount power, in retarn ibr Ins rccognidon. Thenceforward the tiarhfi 
Claudia kingdom lay entirely at tlio mere}’ of tho semi-independent rulers of 
Siigar, who represented the PeshwS in this part of the country, until in 1781 
the last of the Gond-Hujput line was deposed, and his territories were added to 
the Bilgar principality. Tho countiy was ruled from Sdgar for eighteen years. 
Only one ot the Sfigar cliicls, Vfisudeva Pandit, has left any haark on the district, 
and of him it is said that, in a few months, ho did more towards the min of Mandla 
than either internal dissensions or the raids of tho Pindhdiis would have 
effected in ns many years. In 1709 Mniidla was annexed by the Bhonslil ritjds 
of Eiigpiir, and dniiug the period of eighteen years which followed, the town of 
hlandia was fortified against the Pindlidris, whe, though they freely’ pillaged the 
rest of the couutvy, never succeeded in plundering the town itself. In a.d. 1818 
hlandia was transferred to the liiitibh,* and tho MnrfitliS garrison in the fort 
making a difliciilty about the sun’cnder, a force under General Marshall marched 
against it, and on the 2-lth March 1818 it was taken by assault. The first year 
of British rule was marked by a severe famine, and the first outbreak ef cholera 
ever known in the country, which commenced scime days only after its occupa- 
tion by our troops. At the commencement of tho mutiny in 1857 tho chiefs of 
’Edtngarh, Sh-dhpur, and Sohdgpilr joined the mutineers, for which, when order 
was restored, fcSohdgpur was made over to Kowd, and the estates of Udmgarh 
and Slidlipiir wore confiscated. Early in I85B, after some further unsuccessful 
attempts at mutiny, British ndministratiou w'as firmly established at Mandla ; 
and on further inquiry it turned out that the people themselves had been little 
disaffected, — the Gouds, whose ideas of English rule were indistinct, having 
followed their respcclivo chiefs with tho unquestioning Jhithfulnoss which with 
them is a second nature. 


The imperial revenues of tho district as it now stands aro ns follows: — 

J,and Rs- 5*5,516 

E.xcisc » 15,654 

Assessed taxes » 

Forests w 

Stomps » 

Miscellaneous » 


Total Bs. '89,144 

Tho administration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner, a Civil Surgeon, 
and an Extra-As.sistnnt Commissioner at head- 
/tdminbtrati-in. quartcr.s, with Tahsilcldvs or Sub-Colloctors oxerois- 

ing judicial powers at Bdmgarii and Mandla. Thu police force consists of280 
of all ranks, under a District Superintendent, aided by two Inspectors. They 
have station-lioiiscs at Mandla, I’indrai, Enrfunganj, lllimgarh, blifihpnrli, and 
Sclwfirfi, besides ton outposts. 

Witlioiit increased population flio stato of tho county- nnd people must 
rcnuiin very backward ; but the increase can only 
Coadusion, ^rndunl, ns tlio surrounding countries aro 

too thinly populated to spare peoplo for an immigration on any largo scale. 
Much of this backwardness may bo safely attributed to the unpopularity of 
Mandla, and tho ignorance ciitcrtuincd by tho ^ 

advnntagc.a. On the principle of omne igati/inn pro ternbth, the Mandla district 


Aitchiton’i Trealici, vol. jii. p. J09. 
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is supposed to bo a wrild and dense jungle, surrounded by impenetraWe liQi 
and guarded by numberless wild lieiwlj, instead of being known as a series of 
jnagnificont valleys, watered by streams wliich, never dry, olFer unusual oppcf. 
tnnitiesofirrigntion,nndrieli prairies of black soil, capable of producing Bnjthiiiff. 
The present inhabitants may bo said to be, if not svell oil’, nt least well ealUSd 
with their condition. Having onco faced the hills with which Maudlju 
surrounded, they linvo now no wish to leave tho fertile spots whore they a* 
settled. Tlicrc is yct.bnt little nccnmiilnted capital in the country, and with tho 
exception of the “ HaweK” lands round Mandla, it is .still in a state of taiusitioa; 
but 03 tho now road opens it up, nnd the people acquire enlarged market! f* 
their gDods, their prosperity cannot but increase, nnd the time n\ny come wlea 
Handlu nnder British rule will recover tho position nnd wealth which it gainri 
by centuries of fostering care from its native princes, and lost by a few dccadn 
of Mardtbtl oppression. 

MANDLfk — The soutli- western revenue subdivision or tabsdin the district 
of tho same name, having an area of 2,21o square miles, with 920 villages, aai 
a population of 130,929 souls according to tho census of 1800. The bud 
revenue for tho year 1809-70 is Ils. 40,991. 

MANDLA — ^Tho principal town of the district of the same name, situated 
inlatitudc22’43', nnd longitude 80® 35", nt an elevation of 1,770 feet. It is 
59 miles Bonth-oast from Jab.ilpur, G35 north-east from Bombay, nnd 133 
north-north-east from Nagpilr, The town is naturally one of some strength, 
being surrounded on three 8idc.s by the Narb.adfi. It now contains a populatioa 
of about 5,000, and tho number of honscs is estimated nt 1,2P0. Of these wne 
50 only are built of stono or brick, about 150 aro made of mud, nnd the remainder 
of " wattle and daub." Tho town was made tho .sent of his government by RdjS 
Narendm Sd,tboftfty-scvcutlvrdjfioftlioGnrhfi jMniullalinc,iji 1680- He creeled 
a fort on n piece of ground Imving the river on.tlirco sides, and sc|taratcd from 
the town by a deep ditch. Within tho fort ho built a largo palace. He also 
constructed a temple, a ghfit, nnd several houses for bis followers. About 
A.D. 1739 Mandla wns taken by tho Pe.shwfi, Bdldji B5ji JRiJo, Avho named tho gate 
on the Jabalpdr road, where ho entered the town, tho " Fateh Dnrwfiza." The 
Mnrfithfis built a wall with bastions and gates on the side of tho town not pro- 
tected by the river, nnd otherwise strengthened tho place. In 1818, when it 
was taken by General Marshall, tho fort and palnco were found in a very dilapi- 
dated state, nnd were partially destroyed, Tlio streets of tho town nro narrow, 
but from a distance tho temples and gbdts give the placo a picturesque appear- 
ance. Of the latter there arc os many ns thirty-seven on the banks of the 
Narbadti, tho earliest built in 1680, nnd the latest in 1858. Tho trade of the 
town is inconsiderable. The only manufacturo is ono of so-called " boU-mctal” 
vessels, made of an alloy of zinc and copper. 

MANDLADAI' — A hill in tho Sooni district, about twenty miles to the 
north-east of Seoul. It has an olovation of 2,500 feet abovo tho sea, but is 
di£5culb of access. 

MANDU MAHAL SIKGIRA' — ^A small ebiefship attached to the Sam- 
balpfir district, situated to tho south-west of Bfifsl, It consists of four villages 
only', and tho area is nob moro than six square miles. Tho popniation is com- 
puted at 1,005 souls, of the agricultural classes, viz. G.mds, Khonds, S(lonrds,Bnd 
BmjSls (Binjwdrs). Eico, as elsewhere in the Sambalptir district, is the staple 
product. Tho principal villago is SirgiriS, tho population of which 
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L— A vilingo m Ibe ChfJndfi district, Ijing twenty wiles soatb- 
west of Bralimnpui'i, on tlie eastern side of the Perz^garli range. It possesses a 
very fine irngalion-rcservoir, and is picturesquely situated. 

T A stream in the BiWsplir district, wliicli lias its rise in tie 

^ora{ hills, and flowing south and west past the towns of Lormf, Bijdpiir, and 
lakhtpur, forms, for a g^rcater portion of its course, tho boundary line between 
the Mungeli and Bildspilr pargauas. After a circuitous course of some seventy 
miles it falls into tlio Seondth river in tho Tnrengd tdluka. It has a wide 
straggling bed, but, except at intervals in the rains, contains no volume of water. 

weather months many parts of its channel are quite dry, 
while in other places there are reaches of water, which are utilised for purposes 
of irrigation. 


MARI ATIOH — A village and fort, prettily situated on a pool of tho Jogfdd- 
bdr iidld, about ten miles north of Hnttd, in tho Damoh district. Tho fort was 
builtby thcBundcld rdjds of Charklidrf, to whom, until 1860 , the place belonged. 
It was then made over to the British in o,xchnngo for some territory in tho 
Hnmirpiir district. There is a building still standing in tho fort culled the 
“ Bdrddarf,*' where tho Charklidrl I'djds used to live when they visited Mariddoh, 
and not far from the village is their game-preserve or “ramud.” A good deal 
of coarse cloth is mnnufiicturcd in tho village, which contains a police station- 
house, a district post-ofiicc, and a village school. 


MA'BKAKDF — A vilingo in tho Chdndd district, situated on tho left bank 
of tho Waingangd, three miles north-north -west of Chdraursf. It contains twonty- 
fivo houses only, and derives its name from n beautiful group of temples which 
stand on a high blulT overlooking the river. Here the waters of tho Waingangd 
flowing south suddenly change their course, and roll backwards to the north, 
then sweeping round in a wide cnn’c they resume their progress. Tho 
^Idrknndi group comprises a monastery, and is enclosed in a quadrangle, with 
entrances from the river front and the two sides, while along the roar side runs 
a row of cells facing the Waingangd. Tho buildings themselves arc of great 
antiquity, but much of tho rich carving which adorns tho centre tcmplo is of 
comparatively recent date. Its apex has fallen, and some of the stones on tho 
top are twisted round, overlapping tho base, so ns to give tho idea that at 
any moment they may como crashing dorni ; but it is stated that they 
have hung thus ‘for two generations. Formerly a broad flight of steps 
led from tho front to the river's bed, but much now has been swept away. Tho 
monastery is constructed of a purple stone, obtained from rocky islets in tho 
Waingangd. Among thenneient sculptures arc several of warriors noth sword 
or bnt'tle-axe, and bow and arrows. Tho best of these is about three feet high, 
and displays a soldier with a short, straight sword in his right hand, and in his 
left, a Ion" bow, while at his back he carries a quiver full of arrows. All tho 
warriors Imve anklets. Tho more modem carving is of rare excollcnco, cover- 
ing even* inch of space on the centre temple, and consisting mainly of human 
figures a'bout two feel high, which appear to represent scenes in a continuous 
tale. The village is said to have been founded ns early ns tho fourteenth cen- 
tury (of tho Clmstian era) by Vyankat Kdo, a Gond chief of Arpalli. It is now 
Bubicct to yearly inundation, and in consequence few will reside hero. A fair 
is held annually near the monastery in February, but the atteudanco of Into 
years has not b‘cen large. Good stone for mills is found in the islets of tho 
Wning.'ingil close to Mfirkundi, and is worked up by tho Clumursi masons. 
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MA^RTT'’— A sninll town in the Bildspiir district, fitnated twenty miiu 
south-west of Bildspitr, It is said tolmvobeon founded nbont three bnndrei 
years ago by a brother of tbo then rnler of Bataiipdr. It was protected by j 
largo earthwork and ditch, the former of which is nearly level with the groiid, 
but the latter, forty foot wide, still reinnins. The present population nmoaslj 
to about 1,500 souls. A well- attended weekly market is held here. 

MATI'N— A chiefship to the north of tho Biliispilr district, contaiaing 
forty villages, with an area of odO stjaaro miles. The population by thelvt 
census amounted to 2,760 souls only, giving the low average rate of four tolhi 
square mile. The cstito lies entirely in the hill country, and is infested by 
wld elephants, svhich until lately alnliost entirely proveuted cultivation. A 
" khedd” was established a few years ago, which has now boon transferred to 
fresh ground, after having materially diminished tho herds. The chief is of 
the Kunwar caste. 

MATI'N DBVA — A sacred hill near Matin, in tho Bildspdr district. 

MAU — A tract of country in tho B.lldghdt district. It appears to lave 
been settled somo thirty or forty years ago by Ponwdrs from tho Wningangi 
valley, under the enterprising manngoment of the grantee, Lichhman Ndik, and - 
is now tho most flourishing portion of the Bulilghut highlands. 

MAU — A village in the Bdlaghdt di.strict, well situated on high and well- 
drained ground, in the centre of the extensivo estate of the same name. It is 
about thirty-six miles to tho north of Bdrhd, and five miles from tho Waingaagi. 
There is n police outpost hero. 

MAUNDA' (MOHODA')— A town in tho Ndgpdr district, situated on tie 
eastern bank of tho Kanhda, half way between Ndgpilr and BhandSra. The 
surrounding estate belongs to Yaswnnt Itfio Gnjar, who lias a fort in tho town, 
which also contains a large market-place and a good main street. There 
are hero a government school-house and a police station. Tho population, 
great part of which is employed in tho cotton-cloth manufacture, amounts to 
8,148 souls. 

MHESA' — A villago in tho Chdndd district, situated three miles west- 
south-west of Segdon, and possessing n fine irrigation-reservoir. 

MIRKALLU* — A block of forest forming part of that described under 
"Ahirl” in the Chdudfi district. 

MOHA'Rr— A town in tho Bbanddra district, situated on an affluent of 
the Sur river, about ten miles due north of Bhauclura. The population amounts 
to 7,022 souls, and there is a considerable trade in tho cotton-cloth inaiiu- 
facturcs of tho town, which are well known and esteemed in the country round. 
There is also some trade in g ain. 'I’he wntoli and ward and conservancy am 
provided from the town duties; and the town is kept fairly clean. It is con- 
sidered healthy, though tho wo'.l-wiiter is brackish, and tho supply is scanty in 
the^ hot season. There are here a large and flourishing government school, a 
police station, and a district post-office. 

^lOHARLI. — A village in the ChiSndd district, situated twenty miles north 
of Chiiudd, in the midst of thick jungle. It possesses a very fine tank, and 
produces a good deal of rice and sugarcane. The Chdndd and Chimdr road 
passes here ; and there are a police station-house and a district post-office in 
the village, • . ' 
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MOHGA'ON— A municipal town in the Ohliindwilra district, situated on a 
tributai-y of the rivox* Jiiui, about tliirty-cight miles south of ChhindwSra. 
The population numbors 4-, 789 souls, clxiofly cultivatoi’s ; hut there are also a 
good many Iradoi’s; and this is said to be almost the only place in the 
Chhindwdrd distn’et where there is an appreciable pi’oportion of beggars, chiefly 
Brdhmans, among the inhabitants. On cither side of the river is a largo Hindu 
temple, one of xvhich, sacred to Slahddova, is said to bo three centuiies old. . 

MOHKBEB — A rJll/igo in the Chhiudw'drd district, sitaated 

fourteen miles south of Clihiudwarfi, formerly the capital of the pargana. It 
possesses a good school, n police station-house, and a tank. The praulation 
numbors 2,1 7‘J) souls, a good many of whom are carriers by trade. Leathern 
vessels for ghee ai'O Itirgclj' manufactured here. 

MOHPA ' — A town in the Niigpur district, between Sdwni’gaon and Kal- 
meswai’, twenty miles from Ndgpdr, on the left, bank of the Clinndrabha.gd. 

It has a population of 5,509 soids, mostly agricultural. The Mill caste musters 
strong hero, and in consequence most of the rich land close to the village is 
cultivated and inigated like a garden. This is the chief place in a small but rich 
estate belonging to the Nawab Hasan All Khdn, the representative of an old and 
distinguished family. The Kawfib collects his own octx'oi, and arranges for con- 
servancy and watch aud ward. The new road through Kalmcswar to Sdwar- 
giion will pass through this lomi. A good school-house has been recently built. 

MOKAB — A sti'cam idsing in the Satpuivi hills in the Betiil distinct, and 
cuteriug the HoshaugAbdd district near the town of Sconf. During the rains it 
is a mountaiu torrent, fur the rest of the year a clear, shallow straam. It unites 
noth the river Ganjiil before reaching the Nni’bada. In its bed, before leaving 
the hills, a vein of indifferent coal bus been found. 

MOBTAKJvA'— Tlio north-wcstcni revenue subdivi.siou or tabsfl in the 
Bimar district, haring an area of 090 square milc!«, with 133 villages, aud a 
jxolmlatiou of 19,079 souls according to the census of 1860. Tlio land revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is lls. 1 0,758. 

MOTU'B (MOHTOOR) — A plateau in tbo Chhindwilr/i district, thirty-four 
miles to the north-west of the station of Chhindwlird. The following short 
dcbcripliou of this place is taken from Sir Richard Temple’s Administration 
Report for 1801-62 : — 

“ The height above the .sea is 3,500 feet. The neighbouring hills and 
valleys are clothed with low and thick wood. And this circumstance is 
calculated to injuriously alVect the climate during the rainy months and the 
auluniu. But din*ing the wintci*, spring, and early summer, or more than half 
the year, the climate is delightful. The plateau of the hill itself is open, and 
generally free from jungle. 'J'lic soil and xvatcr arc ovciything that could 
be desired. On the nortliorn aspect the scenery is fine. In tho hot months 
• tho atmosphere is cool and invigorating, and tho sun is not overpowering.” 

Tho place has been ti'ied ns a sanitarium for European troops from Kfimthf, 
blit lias been abandoned, partly owing to tho difficulty of reaching it at an 
inclement limb of year, and over a bad road, and partly^owing to tho distaste of 
tbo soldiers, for so solitary a situation. 

JIOWA'R— A town in the Ntiginlr district, si.v miles north of Jalullchera, 
and about fifty-six from !N.4gpHr, on tho left bank of the WardhA Tho 
country around is exti'cnioly fertile, and is covered with groves and garden 
cultivation, which completely surround tho town on all sidesbutthat of tho river. 
!Mowlir is flourishing, having 3,762 inhabitants, mostly engaged in cultivation- 

:i7 evr. 
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or iu tlie mamifactuve of ordinary cofcfcon-clotli. Tlio municipal funds liave been 
laid out in tbo construction of a good biizdr^ noiv streets, and school and police 
buildings. Two large dams have also been made on the banks of the rivet, 
•wHch used often at these points to overflow and flood the town during the 
monsoons. The town has the reputation of being somewhat unhealthy. 

Tho trade of Mowdr is considerable. The declared value of its exports for 
the year 1866-67 was Ks. 1,21,501, and of its imports Es. 3,24,860. 

JMUGrDAI' — A spring and cavern in the Perzttgarh hills, about a mile east of 
Doma, in the Chiindu district. On ascending this portion of tho range a plat- 
form of rock is readied, and beyond it rises a smooth sheer precipice, a hundred 
feet in height, of sandstone rock, black from exposure, but naturally white, 
Over this m the rains plunges a broad cascade, and in the driest weather a 
slender stream tiickles from the foot of the precipice, and falls into a cleft in 
the rocky platform, four feet long by one foot wide, where throughout tho year 
is an unvarying depth of seven feet of water. A few yards from the crevice is 
a large shallow cavem. sacred to the Mdna goddess Mugdai. During the 
ravages of the PindhSris the Mugdai platform was the refuge of the neighbour- 
ing villages; and a small fair is still held there. 

MU'L — A range of hills in the Ghdndd district, situated three miles west 
of Mdl, and measuring eighteen miles from nor'th to south, and thirteen from 
east to west. They are covered with forest, among which is a good deal of 
large bijesdl, ond under the southern slopes ne.'>r Pipalkot teak is springing 
up in great profusion. Numerous perennial streams abound along tho foot of 
the i-ange, dotting the forest with patches of sugarcane. The valleys of Dhoni 
and JhiiTi on tne south, and of Kholsti on the west, were once immense nrtifioinl 
lakes, with large villages on tlie slopes of the hills, at which extensive markets 
met. Now there are only a few clusters of Goud huts on the site of the lakes,arid 
thick forest on the hill-sides. In the very driest weather the grass in these 
Talleys is brilliantly gi-een, and tho streams running through them blight and 
limpid. The Dhoid valley especially is worthy^ of a visit duiing tho summer 
months j but tho visitor should be careful to boil tho spviug- water before using it. 
On the hills is found a species of snowdrop, tho leaves of which are eaten by the 
Gonda as a vegetable j and under the southern slopes is a large excavation 
iu which the elephants that once abounded in this pai’t of the country were 
entrapped by the Gond hunters. 

MU'L — Tlio southern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Chuud^ district, 
having an area of 1,952 square miles, with 480 villages, and a population of 
163,519 souls according to the census of 1860. The land revenue ot the tnhsil 
for the year 1869-70 is Es. 69,150. 

MU'Ij — A town in tho Ohdndd district, situated thirty miles noi*th-east of 
Chdnda, on the eastern side of the Mdl hills. It is the head-quarters of tho 
Mdl tahsfl, and contains 776 houses, Tlmee-fourths of the population arc 
Telingas. Eice and sugarcane are gi’own in tho neighbourhood; and the chief 
manufactures are coloured cotton-cloths and native shoes and sandals. There is 
little trade beyond what arises from the consumption of the inhabitants. A 
tahsflddr is stationed here ; and there are a town school for boys, a girls^ school, 
a police station-house, a post-office, and a nursery for young trees. . 

MULTA'I' — The southern I’evenue subdivision or tahsfl in tho Betdl 
district, having an area of 958 square miles, with 365 villages, and a population 
of 78, ^54 souls- according to the census of 1866. Tho land revenue for tho 
y&ar 1869-70 is Es. 68,601. Opium is more largely cultivated in this tahsfl 
than in any other part of the Central Provinces. 
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MULTA'I— A town in fclio Befcdl district, situated on the Taptf, twenty- 
ciglit miles east of Badniir. The population amounts to 3,320 souls, and tlicro 
is somo h-ado, ospocinlly in opium and am*efined sugar, wliicli aro produced in the 
country ai'ound. Thoro is a l.-ngo lank lioi'O, which is reverenced by Hindds 
as the sonreo of the Taptf, and is omamontod by several temples. The public 
buildings are a tahsfl court-houso, a police station-house, a government school, 
and a charitable dispensary. 'J'horo is also an English bmual-ground here, now 
disused. 

jrUNGELI'— The western revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Bildspdr 
district, having an area of G79 square miles, with 609 villages, and a population 
of M 0,500 souls according to the census of 1866, The land revenue of the tahsfl 
for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,32,556-6-0. 

SIUNGBLr — The head-quni’tors of a sub-colloctorato in the Bildspdrdistrict. 
It is situated on the river A'gar, thirty-six mites west of Bildspdr, on the direct 
read between that place and Jabalpiir. The river at this point is so tortuous in 
its conrso as to envelope the town on three sides. Mungelf is daily increasing 
in importance, being conveniently situated for traders. Two large markets are 
held hero weekly, and there aro a police station-house and a town school. 

iMDRAMGA'ON — A small chiefship in the Clidndd district, situated thirty- 
live miles east-south-east of Wairligarh. It contains twenty-five villages. 

JIUllWA'EA' — The northern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Ja- 
balpdr district, having an area of 1,276 square miles, with 577 villages, and a 
population of 146, '135 souls according to the census of IdCG. The land revenue 
for the year 1869-70 is Rs. 91,975. 

jrUEWA'RA— A small but rising town in the Jabalpifr district, on the 
road to Mirzdpifr. It is fifty-seven miles north-east of Jabalpd r, and has a popu- 
lation of 1,735 people, chiefly agriculturists. There is a government school 
here; and tho Katud river is crossed by two fmo bridges, tho one on the northern 
road, and tho other on tho Railway. 

JfUTA'^TDA'— See " Pavf Mutdndd.” 


N 

■MA'CHANG A'ON— A town in tho Huzdr tahsfl of the Wardhd district, 
Ivinc two miles to the south of tho Pulgfion railway station, and about 
twentv-onc miles from Wardhd. It is said to bo very old, and parts of tho 
wail which formerly surrounded it still exist. Tho sardf is tho most conspicuous 
building in tbo place. With its strong stone walls and gateway, it more 
resembles a fort than nsardf, and it was successfully used by the inhabitants 
for nurnososof solf-dofcnco against tho Pindhdrfs. Tho rooms for travellers, 
also of strong masonry, abut on the inside of the walls, leaving a clear space 
containing a well in the middle. A carved stone on the well *0 show 

that tho building was coustrnclcd nearly four oentnnes ago by cue Bddslidh Ldr. 
One of tbo principal works carried out by tlio muncipality 1ms been tho clearing 
and levelling of a square or markct-placo in tho centre ol the town. A weekly 
market is hold hero every Thursday, but it has fallen off of late , ^n 

unuiml religious fair is hold in tho temple of Purdnik, on the fourth of A swin 
Vmlya, the month corresponding to the latter half of September 
half of October. There is a good village school and a police outpost in the 
town. It-contains 3,571 inimbitants, chiefly agricultmysts. 
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ITl'G— A small stream ^rWcli, rising ataoTigBl tlio litllo liills nortli-Tvesl; of 
Sitilbaldf in tbo NVigpitr district, flows through tho city of ^7^gpt^^, and after 
Tccoinuff the Pill and other smaller streams empties itself into the Kanhfin. 

JTA'GAP — A range of forest-covered hills lying between Jahalpfir and 
Ifondlo. They may l)o considered ns forming n portion of the northern boon- 
dory of tho Narbndii, whoso course in the Bnrgl pavgatm of the Jahalpfir distiid 
is nearly due north and south. 

NA'GBHFR— A town in the Chfindfi district, situated twelve miles vrest- 
sonth'west of Brahmapurl, and containing 900 hotises. The population is cliiefiy 
Marfithfi. Fine cotton-cloths of pccnlinv cxccllenco are raanufaclurcd hero, anil 
there is sonio littlo trade, llico is tho chief product of tho surrounding country. 
The town possesses nn old fort now in ruins, a boys* school, n girls’ school, and 
a' police outpost. 
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A district in the Central Provinces, bounded on tho north-west bj 
oTjnimnv -i n short stretch of tho river IVnrdhfi, on the iiorlli 

tho districts ol’ Chhindwfirfi nnd Seoul, nnd on 
GcograpWenl .wiption. tho east by the district of Bhniidfini. A sm.-if 

portion of tho Chfindfi district adjoins its. ex- 
treme sonthern frontier; and throughout its wliolo length, from north-wesi 
to sonth-east, it is hounded by the now district of Wnrdhfi. Tims, with tbt 
^oeption of the short frontier on tho river IVnrdhfi, boyoiid which lies EnsI 
Berfir, it is entirely enclosed by other districts belonging to tho Centra 
Provinces, and is Bitiintcd in tho south-westorn portion ofthooxtousivo territory 


n "'*■1' *1'® exception of one or two slight interpolntioni, is by Mr. M. Low, lati 

Deputy Commissioner of NYigpfir, wlm acknowledges the assistance lie has received from Messrs 
fticliolls, Mncdougall, and Mimton, his snbordinntcs. 
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now subject to that administration. It lies immediately below the great tablo- 
mnd of the Satpuras. It comprises the central portion of the Upper Do^b be- 
tween the W aingnngd and the W ardhd, and is identical with the most important 
part of that tract ot country which was known in by-gone days ns “ Deogarh 
below the ghdts.^’ Nagpiir, tho chief town, and the pi’esent seat of the adminis- 
tration of the Central Pi’ovinces, is situated nearly in tho centre of the district, 
m north latitude 21® 9', and oast longitude 79® 11'. Tho outline of the district 
IS uneven, but in general terms its shape may bo called triangular. Tho apex 
of tho ti’innglo would bo the short reach of tho river W ardhd in tho north-west, 
and tho base, the boundary line of Bhanddra on the east ; while the other two 
sides would bo foi’med by tho Sdtpurd hills on the north, and the Wardhddistiict 
boun^ry on the south-west. Tho exti'eme length of tho district from east to 
_ west is eighty miles, and its exticme breadth from north to south seventy-eight 
miles. Its total area is 2,356,800 acres, or 8,682 square miles, being just a 
little smaller than the East and West Hidings of Yorkshire. 

For revenue and administrative purposes it is divided into four subdivisions 
or tahsils. These are Ndgpdr, Kdtol, Rdmtek, and Umrer. The Ndgpdr 
tahsil may be said to comprise tho central and south-western parts of tho district. 
Tho north-western portion belongs to Kdtol, the north and north-eastern to 
Hdmtek, the south and south-eastern to Umrer. The entire district, as thus 
comprised, possesses great varieties of surface and scenery. Before describing 
the hill tracts, tho plains, and the rivers, each in their turn, it will be well to tnra 
for a moment to the map, in order to see the local disposition according to which 
these features of tho country are severally grouped. It will be found that the hill 
ranges form, so to speak, tho skeleton. Tho plain country is as it were the body, 
tho whole of which is knit together, and its different portions separated by this 
upland framework. Throughout each portion is distributed its own system of 
rivers and streams ns arteries and veins. The northern frontier of the district is 
one continuous range of hills, consisting sometimes of spurs from tho Siitpards, and 
sometimes of tho Sdtpurds themselves. A second great division of hills encloses 
the district from north-west to south-east, except at a break where tho river Wanli 
passes through, and again lower down where the range is resumed in the same 
direction, but is shifted, so to speak, further north, leaving the Ndnd valley 
between tho southern side of tho range and tho Wardhfi district boundary. The 
whole of the plain country (excepting tho Hfind valley) is thus enclosed between 
two great hill ranges and tho boundary line of Bhanddra. But these two mountain 
ranges arc themselves connected together by a third hill range running across 
the plain thus enclosed ; so that tho whole country is divided into three great 
hill ranges, and three great plains, which tho hill ranges either enclose or^ de- 
marcate, while each one of these plains has its own S3'stom of streams or rivers 
peculiar to itself. 

Tlio hills and hill ranges are extensive in area, though they attain no great 

.altitude. Tho chains exhibit great variation in 
Hill trarts. height, breadth, contour, and outline. They are 

sometimes in ahigh degree picturesque. Sometimes they are covered only with 
loose stones and low brushwood. In some cases, again, they ^ are quite bare 
and arid j in others their slopes and summits possess a good soil for trees, and 
carry, or could carry, valiiablo tjmber. Gonerallj’ they run on in unbroken 
chains, save at certain intervals, where perhaps a stream with fortilo tracts 
on either bank has to pass tlu'ougli ; some again aro absolutely detached. 
They must all, however, it seems be regarded ns offshoots belonpfing to tho 
Sfitpurfi range on tho north ; and themselves generally rocky and comparatively 
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sterile they hov^e peonllarity in common, that tho valleys and lowlands 
intersecting and adjoining them possess a soil not merely culturahle, hut even 
extremely fertile. In the midst of barren hills, covered with nothing but loose 
boulders and low scrub, the traveller unexpectedly finds himself looking down 
on valleys studded with fruit trees, and teeming vnth corn and garden cultiva. 
tion. Strips of rich, highly cultivated soil, entering from the lowlands beW 
sti-etch away through the hill gorges, creeping ns it were up the sides until 
they abruptly terminate in rock and bmsbwood. It is in tbo abruptness and 
frequency of the contrasts thus offered between hill and dale, rook and black 
soil, scrub and coru-field, jungle and homestead, and in tlie ever-recurring 
juxtaposition of dcsort and garden, that tho most striking feature of the hill 
scenery is to bo found. 

Tho first division to bo noticed is the northern boundary range. This' 
consists of tho outlying hills below the Sdtpnrds, on the west, and of tho 
actual ghdts themsolvos, and of spurs from tho lower part of the ghdts, on tho 
east. Commencing with tho extreme western point, and oontinuing on in o 
straight lino eastwards to the river Kanhfin, this strip is exceedingly narrow; 
and the Chhindwurii district is reached at all points before the ascent of the 
gbSta ; bub between the Kanban and the Peneb it is widened by a deep inden- 
tation into the Chbindwdra district ; and the cnth’c ascent of tho ghilts is made 
opposite Khamd^iini in Chbindwlint, before tho Kdgpdr boundary is passed. 
The strip horo, including the Tikdri hill 0>1568 feet above the sea level) and 
other offshoots, averages twelve miles broad. It has some excellent young 
timber, and tho whole of it forms part of a great forest reserve. Tho scenery 
about Bhoogarh and aloUg tho banks of tho Peach is very picturesque. 
The views commanding tho plain from tho top of the ghdts are striking 
and even grand. This tract contains tho old Gond site of Bheogarh, with some 
interesting ruins. Beyond tho Pouch the distiict boundary, proceeding east- 
wards,- again recedes, leaving only a comparatively narrow strip eonth of Gaull- 
ghdt. Further east it becomes narrower still at Jundwlinf, but broadens again 
as tbo district boundary extends towards Seoni. For the last seven or eight 
miles, before tho eastern hoimdavy is reached, it again broadens to about ten 
or eleven miles j but here the hills aro only offshoots from tho ghdts, not the 
ghats themselves. The breadth then of this division varies from two and tlirco 
to ten, twelve, and even eighteen miles. Its entire length from west to 
east is about sixty-four miles. It is most of it capable of bearing excel- 
lent forest timbci’, and contains useful stono and minerals of various lands. 
To the south of this division, near its Ciistorn extremity, and detached from it 
by a few miles of cultivation, stands tho sacred hill of Eamtek, with its ancient 
temples and fortress. This hill attains tho height of 1,400 feet above the sea. 
It is in the form of a horso-shoo, the heel of which stands to the south-east. 
At tlio outer extremity, towards tho north, the cliff -is scarped, rising sheer from 
me base about 500 feet. On tho summit aro tho old fortress and the temples. 
Below in tho hollow, formed by the inner side.? of tlie liill, and embosomed in 
groves of mango and tamarind, nestles a lake, its margin adorned with temples, 
and enclosed by broad flights of steps of hewn stone, reaching down to tho 
water. Prom above tbo prospect is Iiighlj’’ picturesque. To tbo east and south 
the eye stretches across tho Doilb of tlic Pencil and Kanhiin, and again over the 
plain of NSgpdr as far as tho Sftdbaldf hill. On tho north and north-east is 
seen, first, a narrow belt of cultivation, then a broad reach of low hills and forest 
uoundod by the Sfitpuril glidts. On tho cast lies the valley of tho river Sur, 
u mding its way towards tlic Wainganga, its courso marked by a .“’ilvcry lino 
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fringed with llic gi’cen of tLe sugarcane ; tliou undulating forest land j while in 
Iho distauco appears tho blue outline of llic bills at Anibiigarb. ^J’o tlio soutli^ 
far away beyond the lake and its encircling lioiglits, lies extended for miles 
and miles a vast cultivated plain, dotted witli trees and tanks, and tcrininatcd 
only by the low, jagged hills below Umrer. Again, a little to the right of 
Umrer may bo faintly sneu on tho horisson the abrupt peak of Girar, where is 
a mosrpic dedicated to Pir Shekh Farid, a place of pilgrimage as celebrated tvibh 
the jMusalmdns, as Bumtek itself is amongst the Jlindvis. 

The second great hill tract is that adjoining, and in great part extending 
into, the "NVardhti district. This range is a branch of the Satpuras. It enters 
the two districts at nearly tho same point of latitude, lu this district, with the 
exception of a single break of seven or eight miles at, the river Wami, it may be 
said to extend from the north-west to the south-east, either along or close to 
tho entire length cf the frontier. Above the Wana valley its breadth is very 
variable, ranging from two or three miles at tho o-xtremc north, to not less than 
twenty-live miles at the south. Its length domi to the 'Waua valloy is about fifty 
miles. In this r.inge is the hill of Kharki, south-west of Ktitol, rising to almost 
2,000 feet above tho sea. This is the highest elevation in tho district not actually 
belonging to tho SfJtpurtls. Below tho Wami valley tho chain is resumed, but 
diminished both in breadth and height, and though running in the same 
direction ns before to tho confines of tho Chanda district, is yet, as it were, 
shifted a little northwards, so as to leave between its southern side and the 
district boundary the cultivated strip through which Hows tho Ndud. The 
length of this second portion is twenty-two miles ; its average breadth may be 
about ton miles ; but it is much broader in tho middle, and tapers away to the 
soutli-east. The upper tract is full of culturable waste laud, and abounds with 
young tcafc and other valunblo .*>n]iliiig'. It contains some cultivated land of 
groat riclmc.s.*!, and possesses some wild and beautiful scenery. For the most 
part tho hills arc clothed with trcci or bru.'.hu ood up to tlie very top. In the 
lower tract tho hills arc generally dwarfed and rugged, vegetation is scanty, and 
tho country uninteresting. 

The third hill range — another spur from tho Sdtpuras — bii 0 Ct.>? the iCtitol 
tahbil from north to south, I'ormiug a connecting link between tho two hill 
divisions already described. Its length is from sixteen to eighteen miles. Its 
breadth varies considerably, being nowhere more than ton miles, and in some 
places not more than two. Tho lulls arc bare and sterile, both in aspect and in 
reality. Their internal scenery is relieved Irom in.sipidity by thc-ir rugged and 
grotcscjHC outlines. They cont.iin the bill ]]an]cd Pilk.ap.'tr (height ],8U9 feet), 
which is (heir culminating point. 

The whole of tho plain country is, as said before, either encympa.escd or 

demsircated by these ranges of hills. By far the 
greatest parfc'of it is couuiriscd in the two great 
tracts of level or undulating country on either side of thb tliird mountain range, 
cnlininaling in Pilkuptir. The lir.st of these tracts forms the western half of the 
Ivtltol tahsil, and contains the most highly cultivated land in tho district. It is 
surrounded on three sides by mountain chains, and on the fourth side by the 
river Wardhii. It ims-csscs a soil profusely fertile. It abounds in mango and 
other fruit trees, and teems with the richest garden cultivation. Its total area 
is probably about three hundred squaro miles. Its slope is towards tho river 
AVardha. The second great tract, in area at, leasfc.six timc.s larger, lies to tho east 
of the Pilkilptir range, extending between tho Siltpnnls on the north, imd the 
second •’■rcat division ofhillson tho south, to tho contincs ofBbnndar.annd Chanda 
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on the east and sonth-east. It consists of one vast cultivated plain. Its saiface, 
however, is hardly ever level. It abounds in mango-groves and trees of all 
sorts • and in some portions, especially towards the east, it is studded with small 
tanTrs* which fom quite a feature in the landscape. As was before shovm, it 
pierces the second division of hills by the Wan^ valley, which thus connects it 
TOth the great cotton field of Wardhd. Except in tMs valley, the general slope 
of the country is towards the Waingangd. The third and last tract of plaia 
country is the narrow belt of cultivated land lying between the southern side of 
the hills, described as the lower portion of the second division of hills, and the 
district boundary. This tract naturally belongs to the great "Wardhd cottoa 
field, of which it forms the most eastern and elevated part. It possesses for the 
most part the black soil common to the rest of the Wardhd cotton field, and is 
throughout well cultivated. Its slope, as indicated by the course of the Ndnd 
river, is westwards to the Wand valley. Its breadth varies from four to tea 
miles, and its length, measured sonth-east to north-west, is almost twenty-four 
miles. 


But in the largest of these three tracts of plain country there are some 
_ . , , , detached hills that merit a passing notice, 
® ® ‘ such as the Haldoli hills (highest point, 1,300 

feet) in the south-east,* tire hills at Chdpgarhf and Bheokund; the hill of 
Sftdpahdr (height 1,433 feet) in the s'>nth-east corner of the tahsfl of Bdmtok, 
and the hills at Ambhora on the Waingangd. These last are in themselves 
insignificant both in height and extent, but they are interesting as having 
originally belonged to a range in the Bhanddra district on the other side of tire 
river, which must have fgreed its way through the chain at this spot. Lastly, 
towards the middle of this plain is the isolated little hiU on which stands tnc 
Sltdbaldf fort— 'insignificant as to its mere altitude, but interesting from its 
historical associatiorrs, and remarkable for the expanse of country which the 
view from it commands, and for the distance from which it can he seen frota 
aU surrounding directions. The mean elevation above the sea of the plain 
country is 1,000 feet in its central portion, lessening to below 900 feet towards 
the Waingdngd and Wardhd. 


Tho district has been described as being bounded on the north-wesi 

by a short stretch of the river Wardhd j similarly 
the course of the Waingangd adjoins it for a 
short distance on the east. As these two rivers in no way belong to tho 
Uagpur district, any description of them would be out of place here. It should, 
however, be^ observed that it is into them that tho drainage of tho whole area 
under description finds its way. Of all the streams flowing through this dis- 
trict there is not one which does not eventually discharge its waters either into 
the Waingangd in the east and south-east, or else into the Wardhd on the west 
and south-west. It ha^tieen said that each of the three plain tracts described 
m the foregoing paragi-c^phs has its own system of rivers. The waters due to the 
first and third of these plains flow westward to join the Wardhd. The rivers 
raining the second, and by far tho largest plain, and that poiHaon of the 
batpar.4 range which immediately overhangs it, flow (with one exception only) 
eastwards to the Waingangd, 

^ The rivers traversing the first tract are tho Jdm and the Maddr. The 
single stream in the third tract is the Ndnd. 


j rivers of the second, or great plain, are numerous, and will he found 

aescribecL under their proper headings. The two largest are the Kanhdn and 
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W° Pencil. Those and the KoMr unite— the two first nt Binfi. the last at 
WarCgaou— a little above Edmthi, and thence flowing in a single stream (the 
4 t Ciintonmonb, joia fclie WaingangiaiiTidf, a]il;fclea'bore 

AmbhorjI. In the next rank come the Sur, the Marbii, the Arab, the jNdg, the 
JMnna, tho Bor, and the Wand. The main characteristics common to all these 
streams are their high banks and confined channels, which, however, become 
less steep and moTe sloping where the tracts they traverse are open and undulat- 
ing;— tho depth of thoir channels far below the surface of the adjacent 
country their sandy bods interspersed at intervals with abrupt and jag^d 
ledges of rock ; and most of oil, the astonishing suddenness with which their 
waters rise and subside, and the extraordinary impetuosity of their currents 
whilo a flood lasts. During the dry season tho lnrgo.st of them — tho Kanhdn, 
the Pencil, tho Koldr, tho Wand, the Sur, the Bor, and tho Ndnd — have indeed 
always water ; bnt what there is may bo said to be in tbo pools, some of which 
are very fine. ^ IVJioro tbo water flows, the volume delivered during this season 
is quite insignificant, in many instances bnt a mere rivnlet; the rest, os streams^ 
may bo said to bo completely dried up, having water only in pools hero and 
there. On the other band, during a flood in tbo monsoon the largest among 
them assume the dimensions of great rivers, whilo every paltry rivulet and dry 
nSld is, in an hour, swollen into a powerful stream, or changed into a channel or 
a torrent. 

Tho mean temperature is higher than in many other parts of India of the 
same height above sea level. But tho absence of 
the really bracing air in the cold season for Upper 
India is in some degree compensated for by fresh cool weather during tho 
greater part of tho monsoon^ and by tolerably cool nights in tho eninwqr 
months. 

Tho following tnhlo gives the temporaturo for twelve months 


Months. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

18G6.* 

Degrees. 

Degrws. 

Degrees. 

•Tune 

112 

73 

81*7 

•Tilly 

97 

70 

81-7 

August 

00 

73 

80'6 


07 

65 

81- 


97 

59 

78- 


• 88 

54 

71- 


85 

48 

66- 

1867. 




January 

92 

52 

7M 

February 

96 

53 

75* 

March 

106 

63 

84*5 


109 

64 

88-6 


113 

70 

93-5 

, "V 





This is selected es so average year. 


38 ere 
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As in other parts of India, there are three seasons — the hot, the cold, and 
the rainv. The* positively hot weather ordinarily commences about the Istaf 
April, and lasts till the first week in June. The monsoon lasts thronghoul 
Juno/ July, and August. At this season the climate, though full of moisture, ir 
fresh and pleasant to the feelings. In September there are long breaks between 
each fall of rain, when the weather is often close and sultry, though never jo 
much BO as in the plains of the north of India at this time. October is generally 
sultry and unpleasant, but diversified, occasionally by refreshing showers. The 
cold weather does not fairly set in till the middle of November. From the, 15th 
of November to the end of February the air is generally cool and pleasant, 
Often, however, with the appearance of clouds the thermometer rises as much 
as seven or eight degrees, and the climate becomes disagreeable and close. 
From the 15th of February the weather gets warmer, and the hot winds blow 
from tbe beginning of April till the monsoon. Rain falls during every month 
in the year, usually during tbe hot and cold season only in showers, hut some-' 
times accompanied with violent storms. Hail falls occasionally in Janusiy, 
February, and the early part of March, sometimes in very large stones, doing 
much damage to the spring crops. 

It is considered that the average annual rainfall, taking a great number 
of years hack, is about forty inches. 


The following table gives tbe rainfall for three years : — 


Months. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Bemarlcs. 

January 

2-04 



0 o 

1 ^ 

Fehroarv 

1*56 

9*^Q 


March 




April 

•SO 

1.99 


en OQ 

May 


1.07 


CJ 

June 

7-34 

9-70 

in./LR 

in. 99 

• • » • 

6-10 

in.in 

i 

July 

1 n.77 

o » 

August 


14-42 

8-89 

1 ./(.n 

Sg 

September 

8-45 



October 

1.7c; 

So-*' . 

November 

n.iR 

•Id 


00 S 

December 


•A£ 

•9f) 

^ P 


* • V • 


a\J 

rS "'■S 

CO P' 

— Cm 

Total 

35-59 

41-63 

41-11 

n ny M 

a 


exposed 


bu 16 , as more raying than the cold ot the real cold weather. In Julv 
^d August it is not nnnsual to see people sitting round a fire in the very early 
« before going out for their day’s labour. The climate is certainly not 
MeaMyj but the late collection of vital statistics has not been extended 
c nerally enough to make possible any comparison of deaths with population 
district. Fever is the most frequent amongst the epidemic 
j ™?st unhealthy season is from the second week in September tin 
econd week in December. The jungle tracts are certainly not free from 
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malaria until tlio cold ■weather has well set in, and during the greater part of 
November it is decidedly feverish in camp. Epidemic cholera occurs occa- 
sionally. In 1865 there were a largo number of deaths from this disease. 
Small-pox too occurs at intervals, hut lately its ravages have been materially 
lessened by luccination. 

The juxtaposition of volcanic and platonic rocks, enclosing between them, 
QcoIoct. district, the wreck of a vast 

sandstone formation, invests the geology* of 
Ndgpdr ivith particular interest. In the middle of the district stands the 
Sitdbaldi hill — the centre of interest, ns well geologically as historically. 
Within the limits of the horizon, as seen from its summit, every formation 
belonging to the district is to bo met. hfore than this, within the circuit of a 
few hundred yards we have an epitome of the geology of the Peninsula. 
Standing on the hill-top wo soo the surface strewn with nodular trap. A few 
feet below, in the scarped face of the hill, may be traced a shallow layer of fresh- 
water formation ; below this a soft bluish tufa, which passes into a porous 
amygdaloid, and deeper into an exceedingly fine augitic greenstone. At the 
base of the hill, beneath the basalt, wo have sandstone, below wliich again is 
gneiss. 


Generally the tnappean portion of tho district is clearly demarcated from 
the plains by a sudden rise in elevation, and this lino of geological separation 
pretty’ nearly corresponds with tho eastern limits of the third and second hill 
tracts already described. To tho west and south of this lino, with one unimportant 
exception, tho groundwork of the country is trap. Again, that small tract of 
tho Nagpiir district, lying above tho Sdtpurd ghdt, is trappean. This tract is 
scarcely ton miles long, and seldom more than two miles broad. Tho trap lies 
about one hundred feet deep over schistose rocks. 

Thus Imp is tho surface rock over about 1,900 square miles, or more than a 
half of tho whole area of tho district. From tho Sittibaldi hill looking to the 
northern and uorlli-cnstcrn points of the compass, wo meet hills massive and 
round-topped. After a long swoop, where in the direction of Kodimendlif the 
rich plain stretches beyond tho horizon, wo faintly see tho serrated outline^ of 
the Bnldhf hills near Bhnndtira. These forms aro characteristic of the crystalline 
formations — which with a few interruptions extend from here down to Cuttack— 
as tho flattened summits nro of tho trap. 


Again, turning to the north wo have in tho foreground tho gently swelling 
undulations of sandstono and shales, running from Korhfidi up to Pdrseonl. Tho 
area over which sandstone formations occur at the surface is comparatively small. 
The saudstono enters tho Sftdbaldi hill on tho eastern side beneath the trap. 
On tho western side it emerges, and is seen for a sliort space ; then gneiss takes 
its place down ns far ns tho Nfig river ; sandstone then reappears, but is soon lost 
under tho trap at Ambdjharl. A sheet of sandstone about fifteen square miles 
in extent reappears at a di.stancoof seventeen miles, near Vyfibdr (Behfir), on the 
upper part of tho Wnn/i valley. Northwards again from NiJgpdr over the Tdkli 
plain to Silewdrd, Korhddi, and Surildf, up tho basins of tho KoMr, tho Knnhdn, and 
' tho Pencil, sandstono formations predominate— a tract perhaps on tho averngo 


• Thi^ ccolocical sketch is founded on the description of the Geology of Ndepdr by the 
Rev. Mc«srs. llidon imd llimtcr, nhich first nppenred m the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
•Sociciv of London, vnl. xi. part 3, p. 345-A«snst 1. l8aS, and svns reprinted in the Geological 
Popers on Western India,” piihlishcd hy the Bombay Government in WS, (p. 2\i). 
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thirty miles long by nine broad. Delachcd from this continuous bod sandstone 
is amin found at Cliiirkbtlri and Chilclioli, north of Pilkfipdr, near the sonices 
of the .KoMr, surrounded by trap. Tlieso outliers point to a continuation ot 
sandstono underlying trap ns fur as Gbikaldd in Berdr, and also following ibe 
direction of tho Kanbfm to tbo Chhindwdrit coal district^ and the sandstone of 
Jlotdr. Small patches of Eaiidstono occur also among Iho Sindwihirf hills and 
in the ncighbourliood of Umrer, showing tho connections of tho Ifdgpiir beds 
mth those of Clidndd and Bhanddra. In pomo few parts beds of Intcrito ora 
'found on tho &urfaco> ns at Pdndnrtlinl, south-west of Umrer, at Mnundd (MohodS), 
and Knrbi, and at Dharmdpilr, in tho valley of the Sunmdi. At KerSnlS, east 
of Umrer, it rests on gneis'. Limestone is found in some quantity in tho hSls 
running cast and west from tho Bench river to tho north of Pdrsconi. Tliroagh. 
ont tho whole of tho rest of tho district granite and kindred rocks form the 
groundwork of tho country. 

The superficial deposits are tho ‘'regar” or black cotton soil, and the red 
.. soil, tho former occurring almost universally with 

“ ’■ trap, tbo latter with platonic rocks, sandstone, or 

latcrito. Tlio regnr seldom in this district exceeds twelve feet in depth. 
It seems to bo destitute of organic remains of any antiquity. Its cbcmical 
composition is very nearly tbo same ns Hint of the black soil of tbo southern 
ilnssian steppes. This docs not show greater nfilnity to the trap thon to the 
gmnilo rocks, nor would its colour prove that the regar is produced from 
tho disintegration of trap. Yet its position, constantly attendant on tho trap, 
its composition including tho same minerals, ns agates, chalcedony, zeolite, and 
its fusing like basalt into obsidian, nro strong arguments against tbo counter- 
theory of its being a lacustrine deposit. It is frequently permeated with. 
I’ankiir in seams, and often in the diy'ing beds of small streams gives a con- 
siderable saline cfilorcsccnco. Tho red soil is much deeper than tho wgiir, 
sometimes ns much ns fifty feet, but, like it, it generally rests on a retentiro 
calcareous clay, with a layer of conglomcrato at its bottom. It also abounds in 
noduhr carbonate of lime. Both of these Bupcrficiol deposits aro mostly uti- 
fossiliferous ; but judging from such mnnins of molliisca and ronmronlin as bare 
‘been found, it would seem that they are post-plioccnc. nio brown clay, with 
its accompanying band of conglomerate, underlying these superficial deposits, 
averages a depth of twenty feet. It is not known to be fossilifcrons. Tho beds 
of latcrito which occur in this district aro generally less than ten feet in depth, 
and seem to bo without organic remains. Ifo satisfnctjxy theory has yet been 
advanced to account for the manner of their formation. 

In the descending series wo next meet tbo overlying trap. Between . this 
‘and the underlying beds of basalt a layer of fresh-water formation intervenes. 

' In the hill of Sitdbaldi and the little flat-topped hills around, the general depth 
' of the overlying layer is from fifteen to twenty feet. 

The fresh- water deposit which succeeds this is extremely varied, sometimes 
• one or two inches, sometimes six feet in depth; sometimes it is sandy or of clay, 
>here altered by beat to a crystalline state, there reduced to a cinder, — ^now rich in 
f fossils, now destitute of them. But wherever both layers of trap are present, the 
fresh-water seam intervenes. The height of all tho basalt bills depends entirel/ 
6n the thickness of the lower bed, ns it lies on the sedimentary rocks bclmv. f 

We find that this fresh-water deposit was lacustrine, and, from the fossis 
examined, that it corresponds more nearly with tho London claj' thnn ivith n^ 
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musttherefore class it as fcelon^ng to the Eocene series. 

?? trap are jasper, obsidian, heliotrope, andmesotype. 
Next below the amygdaloid come the various beds of sandstone. The nnner 
bed (which is best seen at Bokhdrf) has a thickness of twenty-five feet. It* is 
coarse and gntty, but very hard. In this upper bed are often included fras- 
mentsofafiner sandstone from below. Lying between tliis upper bed and 
the next in succession we find bands of ferruginous conglomerate. The layers 
underlying the iron bands are on the top especially soft and argillaceous, highly 
fossiliferous and fissile. After a depth of about fifteen feet the stone ^aduaUy 
becomes quite hard. It is clear from a comparison of fossil remains that this 
seoondbed corresponds with the carbonaceous and bituminous shales of Umreth 
and Barkol, and of OMndii j and if coal does exist in this district, it is here that 
we sh^l probi bly find it. The depth of this second layer of sandstone is pro- 
bably in this distnot under three hundred feet. In some parts of the district, for 
e^xnple between Korhidf and Bokbdri^ red shale beds and green argillaceous 
strata have been forced up to the surface by the action of granite dykes. These 
formations underlie the second sandstone bed. These shales are again found in 
Chanda. The green shale has a depth of thirty feet, the red of fifty feet. The 
white marble (which appears on the surface at Korhfidi) succeeds the gi'een and 
red shales. Similar strata are found at Gokdlfi, Lfidhgiion, and Ambdjhari, in the 
valley of the Pench. A range of small hills of this crystalline limestone extends 
from Nawegdon, on the Pencil, to Kumdri, north cf Hdratek. We cannot expect 
to find organic remains in this crystallised rock. This bed is probably not more 
than one hundred feet in depth. The first and second beds of sandstone are 
probably very nearly of one age. Their equivalent strata in the English system 
are in the lower Oolitic series. The green and red shales are not much older, 
and must be part of the same jurassio group. Metamorphic and plntonic rocks 
occur in such varied combinations that it is very difllcnlt to give any general 
description of them. Nesf Ndgpdr gneiss is the most common form, passing 
into mica schist. Quartz dykes are common. Pegmatite is here more common 
than syenite or granite. The plutonic rocks are not of one age. Sometimes 
dykes of granite are seen traversing other masses of the same kind ofrock, when 
between the two much difference of consistency and composition exist. 

The remote history of the country is quite lost to us. The general term 

SECTION II.-Hi8Tonv. "Gondwdua” was known to the Hiudds of the 

trangetic valley, and was applied by them in the 
later Sanskrit literature to a region of large but undefined extent, lying towards 
the “ Dakshan Aranya,'’ or southern forest land. In Gondwdna there were at 
various periods four Gond kingdoms — Garhd Mapdla, Kherld, Deogarh, and 
Chfindd. Of the area now comprising the NdgptJr district so much is certain 
that it belonged to the third of these states, and that it was in the year a.d. 1 700 
subject to the Gond piTuce Bakht Buland. But among the people tra^- 
Gauli kings widespread though vague, is not wanting, 

® ' pointing to a time far anterior to the Gonds,' when 

throughout Deogarh Ganli chiefs held sway. The Exploits and renown of these 
* ancient chiefs are often referred to in the songs of. the villagers. There are 
1 forts too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently 
the handiwork of races preceding the Gouds. Th^ villagers of to-day, though 
unable to apprehend from the ruins themselves the architectural characteristics 
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of either race, are quite aware that much distinction is to be made between 
them. " It was a ttanli not a Grond king, so our fathers have told us," tWs 
is the common answer to all questions respecting such relics. 

The first Edj-Gond ruler who resided below the ghdts was named JJtbS. 

He built a strong fortress on the Bheogarh M 
Gonil dynasty. overlooking the river Pench and the chief passes - 

from Ohhindwdrd to the plains of Ndgpfir. Below the hill he erected a 
residence for himself, and founded a town. He is said to have been a 
younger brother of the then ruling chief of Deogarh. But it is probable tliat 
before his coming there were Gond chieftains holding under, and dependent on, 
the Deogarh rdjds, since we find, at a time which local tradition wonld fix at ’ 
about A.D. 1560, a rdjd of Deogarh encouraging settlers to come from the richer 
district of Chdndd and form a settlement at Bhiwdpiir, then in the heart of a 
jungle j and that at this time a fort was raised here by one Bhfm Sd or by ha 
father Jantan Sd, who appear to have been the first settlers of the place. It is 
to be remarked that the descendants of these men are still recognised as kinsmen 
by the descendants of Jdtbd, and that all the local accounts go to show that the 
numerous Gond forts, studded over the district, were raised to protect new 
batohes of settlers, while the jungles around were being brought under the 
plough. These and similar traditions, especially prevalent in the sonth-eastm 
part of the district, ns well as tanks and other evidences of a people of settlers 
and colonists, afibrd faint glimpses of their condition and progress. They seem 
to have been undergoing a struggle, not against men, bnt against the nnenrhed 
forces of nature,— against the dominion of the jungle. Their achievements 
remain in the vast areas redeemed from waste ; but their names have faded 
away from memoiy. Even their forts, their works of irrigation, and other 
instrnments of their snccess have crumbled into decay. 

According to the current traditions of the Gonds the original forts of 
Fdtansdongf and Nandardhan { Nagardhan ) were built by Jdtbfi.* He is called the 
father of Kudr Ekdandf Mobpeswara, who, being dispossessed of his -father’s 
acquisitions below the ghdts, went to Delhi and entered the service of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The story goes that he performed some signal service and gaiaed 
favour, and that the Emperor induced him to abandon the rites of Bhfmsen, and 
to adopt the Mohammadan faith, on which he was both reinstated ip his father's 
possessions, and acknowledged as Bdjd of Deogarh under the name of Bakht 
Buland. Certain it is that Prince Bakht Buland returned from the court of 
Delhi, nominally a tributary chief of the Mughal empire, and ruled over all 
Deo^rh.f He brought with him numbers of artificers and agriculturists, both 
Hindds and Mobammadans, whose services must have been of great value in the 
backward state of the country. He added to his dominions from those of the 
Edjds of Chdndd and Mandla, acquiring from the latter, who then ruled from 
Chaurdgarh, possession of Seonf, Katangi, Chhapdrd, and Dongartdl, which were 
held for him by a relative, Bdjd Edm Singh. He then turned his attention to 
settling his old possessions and his new conquests, and established many towns 
and villages by allowing the original settlers to hold their lands, at first rent- . 
free, and afterwards on a very light assessment. Finally he founded the city of j 
Ndgpdr on the site of some hamlets, then known as Edjdpdr Bdrsd. Chdn?^ 

* Jatb&’s reri place in history is in the reign of Akbar. Vide A’l'n-i-AkWf , Account of SdP 
Berar (under ” Klierla.”) There roust therefore have been three or four cenerations betwela 
bun and Bakht Buland.— [Ed.] ^ t 

tThis sketch of the Gond dynasty rests mainly on Sir Bichard Jenkins’ " Kenort on at 
Territories of the Rdjfi. of Nfigpdt.” iwyoii. ^ 
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Sultdn succeeded Baklit Bulaud^ and likeliim turned liis attention to the improve- 
ment of Ins country, and especially to agriculture. He walled in the city of 
Ntgpdr and made it his capital, and considerably extended his possessions to 
the east of the IVaingangd. On his death, in a.d. 1739, Wall Shfih, an illegiti- 
mate son of Bakht Buland, seized on the vacant throne. But the widow of the 
deceased prince called in Baghoj! BhonsM from Berdr to support her two sons 
Burhdn Shdh and Akbar Shdh. The usurper was put to death, and the rightful 
heurs placed on the throne. Eaghoji then retired to his charge in Berdr. 

This was the first direct connection of the Bhonsid family with Ndgpdr, 
although part of Gondwdna had been conquered by Kdnhojl Bhonsid as early 
as A.D. 1716.* But the countrj- was not destined to remain long without 
Eaghoji’s interference. Dissensions bet%Teen the brothers ripened into civil 
wars. In the year a.d. 1742, on one occasion, 12,000 Gonds are said to have 
been massacred in the fort of Pdtansdongf. In the following year (1743) 
Eaghoji was called in to support the elder brother Burhdn Shdh. Akbar Shdh 
was driven into exile and finally poisoned at Haidardbdd. Eaghoji had not 
the heart to give back to the weaker Good a second time the country he held in 
his grasp. He constituted himself Protector, took all real power into his own 
hands, and making Ndgpdr his capital, quickly reduced all Deogarh to his own 
authority. But still he studiously preserved the show of Burhiin Shdh's 
dignity j whilst in reality he reduced him to the condition of a state pensioner, 
having a fixed share of the revenue, and the empty title of rdjd. In this 
position Burhdn Shdh and his descendants hove continued to remain. The 
present representative of the deposed prince resides at Ndgpiir as a state 
pensioner, \Tith the title of rdjn. Ho, like his ancestors, ia well known as akind 
and intelligent landlord. 


At the same time that the sovereignty passed away from the Gond family, 
, the impress of the race on the country began to 

The Dlionsis family. present day, excepting in the 

rdjd's family alone, there is not to be found either in city or village any Gond 
holding a leading position. » Their customs, language, and institutions ceased to 
prevail, save in their own families. Henceforward the country becomes essen- 
tially Mardthd, and its interests follow the fortunes of the family of Eaghoji 
Bhonsid. Of the origin and rise of this remarkable family Sir Eichard Jenkins’ 
Eeport contains the following account -.f — 


“ The early history of the Ndgpdr branch of the Bhonsid family or tribe 
. j is obscure. The present members of the family 

® ■ do not profess to trace their origin beyond Mud- 

hoji, the great-grandfather of the founder of the Ndgpfir state ; and their 
pretensions to a defined relationship with the first sovereigns of the 
Mardthd empire have either fallen into oblivion or were never seriously 
believed. 


" Mudhojf’s sons were Bdpiijl, Parsojf, and Sdbdjf, contomporaines of 
the great Sivdji, and in his military service. Parsojf only was distinguished ; 
and under Sdhu Edjd he was entrusted with an extensive military command 
and the collection of “chavth” in Berdr. Ho died about the year a.d. 1709, 
and w’as succeeded by his son Kdnhojf, who fixed his residence at Bhdm in 


* Grant Duff. Indian Reprint, 1803, vol.i.p. 320. ... 

+ Report on ^Ylgpur by Sir Kicliard Jenkins, Edition Nagpur Antiquarian Society, pp. 71 ff. 
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Ber^r. Eaghoji Bhonslfi was tbe son of Bimbajf, tbe tTiird son ofBipvi« 
tie brotier of Parsoji. He was born about the year a.d. 1698’ at iis 
father's village of Pdndawdri, near Puna. He served for some years with 
his relation Kdnhojf, who, it is said, at one time proposed to adopt him as 
his heir, but on a son being bom to him, Eaghoji quitted his service in 
disgust and remained for a short time with Chfind Sultdn at Ndgpdr. From 
thence he went to Satdrd, and was pitched upon as a fit person to supplant 
Kdnhoji, who had rendered himself obnoxious at court. Eaghoji’s appoint- 
ment to Berdr is generally referred to the year a.d. 1731, though the earliest 
orders in the records for the collection of the “ chauth” of Berdr and Gond- 
wdna directed to Eaghoji are dated a.d. 1737, to which were added in the 
year following more extensive predatory commissions, including Bengal, 
Behdr, Ondh, &c. It was in this year that Eaghoji came to Ndgpdr, and 
having put Wall Shdh to death, and set up Bnrhdu Shdh and Akbar Shdh, 
the two legitimate sons of Chdnd Sultdn, he concluded a treaty with them, 
by which he received eleven Idkhs of rupees and several districts on the 
Waingangd as the price of his assistance, and was appointed the organ of all 
communication between the Gonds and the Government of Satfird. Eughojl 
returned for the present to Berdr." 

While the war was being carried on between the Mardthd nation and the 
Portaguese,*Eaghq{f, holding himself aloof, seized the opportunity of extending 
his possessions to the eastward, and succeeded in plundering Cuttack. Again, 
in 1788, when the Peshwd was fighting with the Nizdm and the Moghals in 
Bhopdl, Eaghoji, though urgently summoned by the Peshwd to join him, took 
no notice of the summons, but made, on his own account, an incursion to the 
northward as far as Allahdbdd, from which he returned loaded mth booty. To 
enforce his submission and punish him for his disobedience, tbe Peshwd, after 
defeating the Moghals, sent one of his genbrals against Eaghoji, but the Pesli- 
wd’s officer was unsuccessful, and the news of tbe invasion of India by Nadir 
Shdh induced the Peshwd to postpone any further attempt to reduce Eaghoji, 
with whom he ultimately became reconciled.* 

Li 1741-42 Bhdskar Pandit, one of Eaghoji's generals, made au expedition 
to Bengal. On this occasion the Mardthd authority was partially established 
in Ghhattisgarh. Up to this time the Mdrathds had never penetrated into 
Chhattfsgarh, which was governed by two rdjfis of the Haihai-Bansi family, 
and now tribute was only demanded. But in 1 745 the Esijd of Eatanpdr was 
deposed, and ten years afterwards the whole of Ghhattisgarh and Sambalpdr 
was Mardthd territory. 

In 1743 the kingdom of Deogarh had been finally overthrown, and in 1749 
the Gond rdjd of Ghdndd was obliged to cede a portion of his territory. In 
1751 the fort and town of Ghdndd fell into tbe hands of the Mardthds, and the 
rdjd became a prisoner.f 

Taking advantage of the difficulties in which the Pesliwd found himself 
placed in 1 744, Eaghoji obtained for himself a sanad conferring on him the right 
of collecting all revenue and contributions from Lucknow, Patnft, and Lower 
Bengal, including Behdr, and vesting him with the sole authority to levy j 
tribute from the whole territory from Berdr to Guttnck.j: 

• Grant Duff, Tnilian Reprint, vol, i. pp. ,3PB. 392, 399. 1 

t Sir Uiclinrd Jenkins’ Report on Ndgpdr 'Territories, Edition Ndgpdr Antiquarian 
Society, p, 74. Grant Duff, rol. ii, p. 17 ft teg. ' 

t Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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In 1750 Lo received new sanads for Boriir, Gondwiina, and Bengal. In 
the same year lie sent another army to Bengal, and in the next year the whole 
province of Cuttack ns far north ns Bdldsor was ceded to him. Ho now turned 
his attention to, tho Deccan, whei’o thoPeshw/i was at war with S.aHbat Jang, 
and taking .several fortresses, laid waste tho country, but on his return to 
Nfigpdr died there in March 1755.* 


Bold and decisive in action, ho was tho perfect typo of a Marllthd loader. 
Ho saw in tho troubles of other states only an opening for his own ambition ; 
ho did not wait oven for a pretext for plunder and invasion. Though ho was 
unscrupulous in his dealings with his neighbours, yet ho was liked and admired 
by his countrymen, who ovon now look with pride to llaghoji Bhonsld, tho first 
and greatest of the Ndgpdr house. With him occurred tho groat influx 
of Mardthiis, which resulted in the spread of tho Knnbis and cognate Mardthd 
tribes over tho entire district. It is erroneous, however, to suppose that there 
were no Mardthds hero before Eaghoji. On tho contrary there are tho strongest 
proofs of grants of land by Bakht Buland to certain Mardthds before Eaghoji's 
first visit. Although from tho documents now extant it would seem that both 
tho Mardth! and Ui'dd languages were used at Bakht Buland’s court, yet tho 
vernacular was undoubtodl}’’ Gondi, and tho bulk of tho people Gonds. I3ut frozn 
this time tho vcrnacul.ar in every villago became Mardthi. Wo know but little 
of tho administmtion under tho Gonds, but it is certain that much of the material 
prosperity under tho first Mardthd princes was owing to tho groundwork laid 
by Prince Bakht Buland. 


Tho Bhousld family having obtained Dcogarh through '* treat/' with tho 
original possessors, • afterwards allowed tho title of rdjd to tho dispossessed 
princes, and granted them a share of tho Ndgpdr rovonuo, as it stood when tho 
trc.ity was made. Tho commutation was received by tho Gond princes through 
their own officers. All state ceremonial was ostentatiously rendered to tho 
deposed princes. They gave tho " tfkd," or mark of investiture, to tho 
Bhousld on each .subsequent accession to tho throne, and they affixed their seal 
to certain rovonuo papers. And in this Ibcro was deep policy, as the Bhonslds 
would ho soon holding tho Ndgpdr territory from tho Gonds, and not subfect to 
the paramount power at Puna, and thus deriving a position superior to that of 
other military chiefs of tho Mardthd empire, who owed their elevation to 
tho Poshwd, and held their fiefs by his favour. Raghqji was succeeded in 

A.I). 1765 by his eldest sou Jdnqif, though not 
without opposition from another brother, Jfudhojf, 
Tho matter was referred to Puna ; the former w'as confirmed iu tho sovereignty 
of Nd.gpdr, with tho title of Send Sdhib Sdba ; wliilo Chdncld and Chhattisgarli 
were given ns an appanage to Mudhojf. Jdnoji luniod all his nttonlion to 
settling the territory loft him by his father. Ho and his kingdom sustained no 
ioss by the buttle of Pdnipat, but rather from the terrible losses of the other 
Tklardthd princes ho boenmo relatively stronger. Soon after this tho h.iKdm, 
tnkiiit advmilago of tlio iniuority of tho Poshwd, Mddlio Edo, took up ”™s. 
Jduoi? was bought off from an nllianco with him by the promise of the 
Sardcsimikbi of Bordr, and full liberty to plunder bis brother at Chdudd ; but 
though ho abandoned tlio Mogbals, ho afforded no aid to tho Poshwd. iho 


* Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. S3. There is a discrejinney here hemcen authorities. G'-ant Diiff 
snya Ba-hoji dictl iu 1753, while Jenkins has it l/Oo. The latter date has been adopted, ns 
Jenkins’ts more likely to be correct on such a point. 
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in tliat venr was successful, and dictated peace almost at tlio gates of 
Puna in 1762, Nest year, liowever, he broke tlirougli bis treaties and gained 
over Jdnojf to join bim. Together they sacked and burned Puna. This was not 
the last of Jdnoji's treachery. By the promise of territory yielding tbirty-two 

Ifikhs of annual revenue be was induced to betray the Nizdna, and attack his 
army in concert with the Peshwd’s troops, in consequence of which the 
Moghals were entirely defeated. ^ The price was paid to Jdnqji, but tho boy ■ 
Pes\iw& did him with. hie. tceanhery. dsteatad. Shni^ 

already, and in 1765 united with the Nizdm to avenge the sack of Puna. The 
confederate armies advanced to Ndgpdr and burned it, and forced the rfji 
to disgorge the greater p^.rt of the price of his former treachery. Two years later 
Jdnoj? was again in arms against the Peshwd, having joined in the rebellion of 

Bdghobd uncle of the Peshwd — and the Gdikwdr. On this occasion the 

Peshwd advanced through Berdr up to Ndgpdr, while Jdnoji, having given 
him the slip, was plundering around Puna. But he was ultimately obliged 
to sue for peace, which was concluded in April 1769. In the treaty concluded 
Jdnojl’s dependence on the Peshwd was fully acknowledged. He bound 
himself to furnish a contingent of sir thousand men, and to attend the Peshwd in 
person whenever required; to pay an annual nazar of five Idkhs of rupees; 
to enter into no general negotiation with foreign powers, and to make no war 
without the •Peshwd’s sanction. In the year 1771 Jdnoji went to the court of 
Puna, and obtained sanction to adopt ids nephew Raghoji, the son of his 
brother Mudhojl of Ghdudd. Doubtless his intention of doing this had pre- 
served peace between the brothers all through the complicationB with the NizSm 
and the Peshwd. On his return journey to Ndgpdr in May 1772 he died at 
Tuljdpdr on the Goddvarf.* Duidng his reign the country of Ndgpdr, except on 
two occasions, had perfect peace .within its boundaries. Jdnoji's name is remem- 
bered as the settler of what his father only conquered. In his private life he 
was easy of access, and rtiost regular in the observance of all duties of state and 
of. religion. On the whole, his treacherous disposition notwithstanding, he was 
far from a bad type of a Mardthd sovereign of the time. Justice was well 
administered, crimes wefeiew, and capiiai punisinnent Beidom indicted in ins 
reign, lie revenue flourished, and the people were well off. 

After the death of Jdnoji, before Mudhojl with his youthful son Enghojl, 
,, .. the late king’s nephew and heir by adoption, 

dbdji an n qi. could reach Ndgpdr, Sdhdjl, another brother of 

Jfinojl, had usurped the government. Dming the next two years and a half 
a civil war • raged, diversified in A.n. 1773 by a short reconciliation and 
joint government, and characterised by repeated desertion of either party 
by Daryd Bdl, widow of the late Rdjd Jdnoji, who now supported one claimant 
to the throne and now the other. The closing scene of this contest was 
on the battle-field of Pdnchgdon, six miles south of Ndgpdr. The fortune of 
the day had declared for Sdbdjl, and Mudhojl was being surrounded by his 
brother’s troops. Flushed with the fight and with victory, Sdbdjl drove his 
elephant against that on which his brother was seated, and called on liim to 
surrender. A pistol-shot was the only reply. One brother had slain the other, 
and gained the undisputed regency in behalf of his son, and the title of Send 
Dhurandhar.-j- Mndhojl at once set about restoring order in the afiairs of tho 
state, governing wisely and moderately. In tho year 1777 he entered with 


* Sir Richard Jenkins, p, 76; Grant DniT, vol. ii. pp. 54, 58, 85, 112, 121 et stq, 176. 
t Sir Richard Jenkins, p. 77 ; Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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caution into engagements with the English, who were then preparing to 
support the claims of Kdghobd as Peshwii. He was obliged, however, in order 
to keep up appearances at Puna to send troops down to Cuttack. Their march 
was intentionally delayed. When they arrived they did not act against the 
British Government, who were all the time kept informed that this march on 
Cuttack was a mere pretence. The Begent even assisted the march of Colonel 
Pearse through his provinces, when a force was being sent from Bengal against 
Haidar Ali. This display of a conciliatory spirit towards the English happened 
too at a time when Bengal was denuded of troops. In 1785 Mandla and the 
Upper Narbadti valley were nominally added to the NSgpdr dominions by a 
treaty in which Mudhojf agreed to pay twenty-seven Idkhs of rupees into the 
Puna treasury. 


The Regent died in a.d. 1788, leaving all the Ndgpdr state tranquil and 
II prosperous — conditions which had lasted within 

“ ’ the present Ndgpdr district ever since the battle of 

Pdnchgdon. He left great treasure in cash and in jewels to his family. His son 
though of ago and nominally rdjd, had remained, during the lifetime 
of his able father, in perfect submission and obedience. He now assumed 
control of the state. He went to Puna, where his titles and dignity were con- 
firmed. He also obtained for his younger brother Vyankdji the father’s title of 
Send Dhurandhar, with Chdndd and Clihattisgarh as an appanage. Chim- 
ndji, the other brother, was to have had Mandla, but he died shortly after 
Raghoji’s return to Ndgpdr very suddenly, and not without suspicion of foul 
play.* The Rdjd took up his residence at Ndgpdr, while his troops were fighting 
in the Peshwd’s armies against the Nizdm and Tipd of Mysore. He participated 
in all the advantages gained by the Mardthds in these wars, and commanded 
the right wing of the Peshwd’s army at the victory of Khardld. In the year 
1796, when the political condition ofWestem India was much confused, he seized 
upon Hoshangdbdd and the Lower Narbadd valley. In the two following years 
he had gained the forts of Chaurdgarh, Tezgarh, and Mandla from the Chief of 
Sdgar, as also the fort of Dhdmoni from another Bundeld chieftain. He then 
began to consolidate his power in these newly-acquired districts. In the year 
1797 Yashwant Edo Holkar fled for shelter to Ndgpdi-, but found only a prison. 
During this time the connection of Ndgpdr with the Bengal Government had 
been growing firmer, and in a.d. 1798 Mr. Colebrooke was appointed Resident 
to the court of Raghojf, but he did not arrive at Ndgpdr until March 1799. In 
May 1801 the British Resident, who had vainly endeavoured to enter into a 
defensive alliance against Sindid, withdrew from Ndgpdr, and Sindid and 
Raghoji united together in the year 1803 to oppose the British Government, 
which had now replaced Bdjl Rdo, the Peshwd, after the treaty of Bassein. This 
they did in accordance with the wishes and secret directions of Bdji Rdo himself. 
General Wellesley soon brought the confederates to battle at Assaye. Raghoji 
left the field at the commencement of the battle; Sindid’s troops bore the 
brunt of the day and suffered very heavily ; but at A rgdon, a few weeks after, 
the Ndgpdr army under Vyankdji Bhonsld was completely worsted. The fort^ of 
Gdwal^rh soon after fell to the British. Meanwhile from the Bengal side 
Colonel Harcourt had won the whole of Raghoji’s province of Cuttack. The price 
of the peace which he now sued for was heavy ; nearly one-third of his kingdom 
was shorn off, comprising East and West Berdr up to Bdldsor, Sambalpdr and its 
dependencies; lastly, the Rdjd waste receive permanently a Resident at his 


Grant Duff calls this brother Khandoll, vol hi, ji. ()5. 
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court Jit Nilgpifr, and Mr. Mountstuarfc Blphinstone was appointed to the post. 
Thus of all the territorj won by the great Haghojl and his two sons, there only 
remained, after the treaty of DeogSon,— Deogarh, Chfindfi, Chhattfsgarh iviih hj 
dependencies, and the distiiots on the Narbadd. Before this peace Bagbojl’s 
annual revenue had been nearly one erore of rupees, but after the loss of Cut- 
tack and Berdr it fell to about sixty Idkhs. Before the war he had 18,000 horse, 
mostly Mardthds of the Pnna country, and 25,000 infantry, of which 11,000 
■were of regular battalions; besides these he entertained a body of 4,000 Arab 
mercenaries. His artillery counted ninety gnns, but of these thirty-eight \rero 
lost at Argdon. His cavaliy also were much reduced after that battle, and 
after the ensuing peace the regular infantry were never replaced. Baghoji now 
Lad the heavy task of putting the finances of his country in order, settling his 
new boundaries, and securing his snbjects from the famine, which was then so 
severely felt in the Deccan. To retrieve his finances he exacted large sums . 
from his ministers and hankers, and with regard to the payment of his troops 
practised the meanest frauds. 

During the campaign which Baghoji had undertaken with Sindid, the 
Nawdb of Bhopdl had seized on Hoshangdbdd. This the Bdjd recovered in 
1807. Samhalpdr with its dependencies was restored to him by the English in 
A.n. 1806, hut some of the zaminddrs were opposed to the tremsfer, and their 
resistance was not overcome until 1808. 

The Ndgpdr portion of his dominions now became the scene of frequent 
contests with the Pindhdris and the robber hordes of Amir Khdn. Por security 
against these marauders most of the village forts were built, the remains of 
which stud the whole of this district. Insignificant as they may appear to ns 
now, many of them have been the scenes of struggles where the peasant fought 
for hare life, all he possessed outside the walls being already lost to him. 'There 
are some old men now alive who can tell us of the hard lob of those days, how 
they sowed in sorrow, with little hope of seeing the harvest, and how, whenever 
they did reap, they buried the com at once in the ground. The Eesident 
repeatedly suggested that the Bdjd should entertain a subsidiary force, but his 
pride worild not permit him to consent. The boldness of these robber bands 
Deoame so great that in November 1811 they advanced under Amir KhSn’s 
leadership up to Ndgpdr, burned one of the suburbs, and only retired when they 
Imew that two British columns were approaching from the Nizdm’s dominions 
to drive them back. There is, however, great reason to believe that many of the 
bands of marauders who plundered the country did not belong to the SindiS 
Shdhf or Holkar Shdhf bands of Pindhdris, but were portions of the Ndgpdr 
army, which, when they could not be paid from the treasury, were allowed in 
this way to help themselves. The name of Dharmdji Bhonsld is well renaom- 
bered as a leader in these forays. In this same year Baghoji had been hying 
to conquer Garhdkotd, tke possession of a petty chief near Sdgar, bat 
Baptiste, one of Sindid’s generals, advanced to its relief, and routed the Ndgpdr 
troops. In the year a,d. 1813 the Bdjd of Ndgpdr entered into a compact with 
Sinmd^ for the conquest and partition of the territories of Bhopdl. After 
besieging the capital for nine months, the confederates had to retire in July 
1814, baffled by the energy and heroism of "Wazir Mohammad. Baghoji would 
have renewed his attempt in the following year had not the Bengal Government 
declared that this could not be permitted.* 


• Sir RicLnrd Jenkins, p. 88; Grant Duff, vol. iii. pp. 65, 79, lOl, 161, el. stg. 221, 230. 231, 280. 
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. BagLojl died in Marcli a.d. 1816. Ho was coarso and vulgar in person, 
jealous of every one, and so prying into the minute details of government that no 
one served liiin heartily. His rapacity has been seen, his avarice was proverbial. 
He owned whole rows of shops in tho h&zlir. Ho first kept his troops out of 
their paj', then lent them money from his own banking establishment, and at last, 
when he did pay them their arrears, he would oblige them to take a portion 
of it in goods from his own stores. The same spirit pervaded his familv and 
his court. ^ ^ 


He was succeeded by his son Parsqji — a man blind, lame, and paralysed. 

Veiy soon after his accession the new Edjd became 
totally imbecile, and it was necessary to appoint 
a Eogent. Tho Bdkd Bdi, widow of tho deceased Rdj'/j, with his nephew Gujdbd 
Dddd Gujar, for some time kept possession of the Rujd’s person and tho regency, 
until, with tho consent of tho Munkaris (Mardthd nobles) and the military leaders, 
Mndhoji Bhonsld, tho son of the late Rdjd’s younger brother Vyankdj’i, and next 
of kin to Parsoji, succeeded in becoming Regent. While the issue was still un- 
certain, and after being installed ns Regent, Mndhoji, or A'pd Sdhib as he was 
generally called, courted the countcnanco of tho now Resident, ilr. Jenkins, 
and was anxious to get a subsidiary force, for ho knew that there was much 
defat to fao cleared off, and that it would bo necessary to reduce tho strength of 
tho army — a measure sure to create much discontent. Accordingly on the 
28lh of Maj' 1816 a treaty of defensive alliancowas signed, by which the British 
were to maintain six battalions of infnntrj’, with cavalry and artillery, while 
Par.'ioji was to pay seven and a half Idkhs of rupees annually, and to maintain a 
contingent of 2,000 horse and 2,000 infantiy for tho purposes of tho alliance. 
It was, however, found in the campaign against the Pindhdris in the cold season 
of that year that tho contingent thus furnished by tho Rdjd was useless. In 
January A.n. 1817 A'pd Sdhib went away from tho capital under pretence of 
visiting Ghdndd on urgent state affairs. A few days after his departure the 
Rdjd was found dead in his bed — poisoned, ns it subsequently proved, by his 
cousin A'pd Sahib.* 


Pnrsojf had no son, begotten or adopted ; consequently A'pd Sdhib, being 
, the nearest relative to tho deceased in tho male 

” ' line, ascended tho throne before any opposition' 

could bo made by Bdkd Bdi and her party. From this time the bearing of 
A^pd Sdhib, before so cordial to tho British, underwent a speedy change. The 
emissaries of the Ik'shwd won him over to join with their master in his plots 
and treachery. Ho also joined in the schemes of Sindid, and afforded encourage- 
ment to the Pindhdris, oven proceeding so far ns to receive into his presence 
the emissaries of the notorious Chitd, and to confer on them dresses of honour. 
All this time, however, ho was full of protestations before the Resident of 
good faith and feeling to the English. During tho early part of November tho 
conduct of A'pd Sdhib was very suspicious.* Tho Ndgpdr troops, which should 
have been sent on to the Narbadd to join in tho Pindhdrl campaign, wore kept 
back j there was a force already drawn around tho capital of 8,000 horse and 
as many foot ; lastly, an active levy of troops from as far oven ns Mdlwd was 
commenced. Tho Resident on his part called in the detachment of Colonel 
Scott from Nandardhnn near Rdmtok, and mossongers were sent to Colonel 


* Grant Duff sap he was strangled (vol, iii. p. 281). 
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Gahau to hurry back from the neighbourhood of Hoshangdbdd. The nevra ftom 
Puna, of the Peshwii having now openly broken from his engagements \rithtb 
British, reached N^gpdr on the 14th November. On the night of the 24th 
the informed Mr. Jenkins that the Peshwd had sent him a khilat, with a 
golden standard, and the high title of Sendpati. He intimated his intention of 
receiving investiture of title and honours in state on the following day, and 
invited the Resident to be present at the ceremony, hlr. Jenkins remonstrated, 
stating that as the Peshwd was at that moment in arms against the English, the 
Rdjd's public acceptance of these marks of distinction was inconsistent with the 
terms of to alliance with onr Government. On the following day the BfijS 
received the hhilat in public darbar, and afterwards proceeded to his chief 
camp, beyond Tdkli, where, in front of his troops, he assumed with every cere, 
mony the dignity of general-in-chief of the armies of the Mardthd empire. 
The next niorning an extreme measure which had been delayed to the utmost 
was carried out: the brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Hopeton Scott mored 
from its lines td the Residency, also occupying the double hill of Sltdbaldi. 
This movement was executed only just in time, for a body of Arabs, stationed 
in a, village where now stands the railway station, were only awaiting the final 
order to secure this position for themselves. Expresses were also sent to call 
up General Doveton with the second division of the Deccan army from Berdr. 
The troops with lientenant-Colonel Scott were a brigade of two battalions of 
Madras Native infantry, one battalion being of the 20th, the other of the 24tli, 
both much weakened by sickness. There were also the Resident's e.<iC 0 Tt, two 
companies of Native infentry, three troops of Bengal Native cavalry, and four 
six-pounders manned by Europeans of the Madras artillery. 

The hill of Sit&baldf, standing close over the Residency, consists of two 
eminences joined by a narrow neck of ground, about 800 yards in length, of 
considerably lesser elevation than either of the two hills. The whole surface is 
rock, 80 that it was impossible in a short time to throw up any intrenchment. 
Of the two eminences, that to the north is the lesser, but being within mushet 
range of the principal summit, its possession was of vitol importance, particularly 
as on that side the suburbs of the city came close up to its base, and gave cover 
to the enemy, who thronghont the 26th were seen collecting. Three hundred 
men of the Mth Regiment, under Captain Saddler, were posted on the smaller 
hill with one gun. The’cavalry occupied Ae enclosures about the Residency 
just below the lower hill on the west j the remainder of the force, scarcely 800 
men, were posted on the larger hill. Cn the evening of the 26th the battle 
began by the Arabs, from the village already mentioned, opening fire on the 
pi^ets of the smaller hiU. This wasthe signal fbrageneral attack on theBuglish 
position. The engagement lasted till about two o'clock in the morning, when it 
slackened somewhat on the side of the Mar^tMs. Several times during the night 
the Arabs had come on, sword in hand, and tried hard to carry the smaller hill, but 
were repulsed every time, though at the cost of many lives to the defenders. 
Time after time, as the ranks of the' 24th Regiment were thinned, help was sent 
down from the 20th, which was posted on the larger hill. Dawn of the morning 
on the 27th November saw the English troops holding an isolated position. 
Eighteen thousand men , of whom nearly ono-quarter were Arabs, were drawn up 
against them, with thirty-six guns, all brought into position during the past night. 
At five o’clock in the morning the few remaining men of the 24th, being utterly 
e::^auBted, were withdrawn, their place being taken by the Resident's escort, 
with orders to confine their defence to the summit of the smaller hill, which 
had by this time been somewhat strengthened by a breastwork of bags of grain. 
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Thus th^ continued to fight till nine o’clock, when tho Arabs again charged 
home. Just as they gained the crest, the accidental explosion of a tumbrel 
caused some confusion among the defenders. The sepoys were overpowered, 
the lesser hill lost, and the gun, which fell into the enemy’s hands, was turned 
figainst the greater hill. The brigade had now lost much of their superiority 
in position; from the nearness of the enemy and tho fire of the gun on the lost 
hiU, officers and men began to drop fast. Tho enemy’s cavalry and infantry 
began to close in from every side, and to prepare for a general assault. To add 
to the perplexity of the moment the Arabs broke into tho huts of our troops, 
aud the shrieks of thoir wives and childi*en reached the ears of tho sepoys. The 
three troops of Bengal cavalry, together with the Madras horsemen of tho 
Resident’s escort, had been kept all this while in the enclosures around the 
Residency. Their commander, Captain Fitzgerald, now formed his men outside 
the enclosures, and charged tho principal body of the enemy’s horse. The 
MarfitMs did not long resist the onset of this little band, but breaking in aU 
directions, abandoned a small battery by which they had been supported. 
Captain Fitzgerald pursued them for some distance, then reforming, charged the 
battery, took some of tho guns, and brought them into the Residency in triumph. 
This success had been witnessed by all tho infantry on the hill ; and the men, 
before drooping from tho fatigue of fifteen hours’ fighting, became once more 
animated. A combined attack of cavalry and infantv}' on the Ai-abs was being 
arranged when another tumbrel on tho lesser hill blew up, causing great con- 
fusion amongst the enemy. Tho advantage was seized, and tho little hill was 
in a few pioments again in possession of our troops, who pursued the enemy 
through the Arab village, and spiked two guns beyond it before they returned 
to their posts. Again tlio Arabs were rallied, and fresh troops brought up. 
Just ns they were rendj’’ to advance against tho bill, a well-timed charge around 
the base of it, by a single troop of cavalry under Cornet Smith, took them in 
the flank, and finally scattered them. The troops from tho hill now made a 
general advance, and cleared the ground all about. By noon the enemy’s artil- 
lery was carried away, and the battle was over. Tho British lost 367 killed 
and wounded. Amongst tho Irilled was Mr. Sotheby, of tlio Civil Service, who 
had boon in attendance on the Resident throughout the engagement. After this 
humiliating defeat, tho Riiju hastened to disavow any connection with the attack, 
and to express his regret for what had occurred. His troops and guns were 
■withdraw'n from the Sitiibaldi side of tho city. On the 29th Colonel Gahan’s 
detachment came in, so that the Resident’s position became much stronger. 
Major Pitman also arrived on the 5th December with a detachment of troops 
belonging to the Niz<lm j and on the 12th tho light part of General Doveton’s 
division, consisting of five battalions of Native infantry, the 6th Bengal Cn,valiy, 
a troop of horse artillery, and two companies of tho 1st Royals. The Rtijti had 
already been informed that no communication would be held with him till his 
troops wore disbanded. 

Tho Resident on the IStli December demanded the unconditional sur- 
render of the Rtijii, and tho disbandment of his troops. Till four o’clock on the 
following morning was given for consideration. On tho same afternoon all tho 
stores, baggage, and women wore sent to tho Sitlibaldi hill, under guard of tho 
troops who had previously so gallantly defended that position. At dawn next 
morning tho English troops took position, having thoir left on the Ndg Nadi, 
with tho cavalry on thoirrightin tho open ground towards A'njnl. At nine o’clock 
A'pd Sdhib surrendered, but his, troops prepared for an obstinate resistance. 
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The ensuing battle was fought on the ground lying between the Mg Nadi, fto 
Shafcardnrd tank, and the present southern and old Sonegdon roads, quite dost 
to Mo'pdr. The Mardthds were completely routed. They lost their uholo 
camp, 'with forty elephants, forty-one guns in battery, and twonty-thtee ina 
neighbouring depot. The Mardthd chiefs who had, not surrendered, heiii* 
deprived of A'pd Sdhib’s authority, lost all control over the scattered forces, wkol 
now dispersed all over the country. But in the city a large body of Arabs anJ 
Hindustdnis held out for special terms beyond payment of all that was due to 
them, and would not listen to the orders of A'pd Sdhib to lay down their arms. 
They were promised their arrears, and every inducement for marching out of 
the counjay in all security was offered to them, hut without effect. Occupying 
a number of separate houses, the only approach to which was by narrow lanes, 
they maiutained for some days a stout resistance. They did not capitulate unttt 
the 29th or the 30th December 1817, when they departed with a safe-conduct 
to Berdr. 

After the redaction of the city the Resident entered into a provisional en- 
gagement to retain A'pd Sdhib on the throne on the following conditions * — " Thin 
" he should cede all his territories to th 0 *orthward of the Narbadd, ns well ai . 
“ certain possessions on the sonthern bank, and all his rights in Berar, Gdwalgaih, 
" Sirgdja, and Jashpdr, in lieu of the subsidy and contingent j that the civil and 
"military affairs of his government should be settled and conducted by mimsteis 
" in the confidence of the British Government, according to the advice of the Ecsi- 
" dent j that the Rdjdwithhis family should reside in the palace at Ndgpdr, under 
‘'the protection of the British troops; that the arrears of subsidy shomd ho paid 
" up until the final transfer of the above-mentioned territories had taken place ; thai 
" any forts in the territory, which we might wish to occupy, should immediately bo 
“ given up ; that the person, whom he described as principally resisting his orders 
" should if possible bo seized and delivered up to the British Governmeut; and 
"that the two hills of Sitdbaldi, with the bdzurs and an adequate portion of laud 
" adjoining, should be ceded to the British Government, which should bo at liberty 
" to erect on them such military works as might be deemed necessary.” Ou 
these conditions A'pd Sdhib was permitted to return to his palace on the 9tbof 
January. 

The division of General Doveton proceeded westward to help in taking Ibe 
forts in the territory ceded by Holkar, and in the pursuit of the Peshwd. Eo 
sooner had General Doveton's troops left Ndgpdr than A'pd Sdhib renewed Ms 
intrigues, raised the Gouds, and sent secret instructions to tho Nildddrs not to 
surrender the forts, which they were holding, .to ■ the English ; and finally ho 
applied forassistanoetoBdif Rdo. Even within a day's march of the capital tho 
■mid Gonds were burning Magardhokrd, A'mbgdon, and other villages belong- 
ing to the Bdkd Bdf, the Rdjd's political opponent. He sent messages for help to 
the Peshwd, and arranged for his own escape to Ohdndd. At this time also Lis 
participation in the murder of his cousin had become known . Sir R . J enkins now 
arrested the Rdjd, and it was dotorminod that he should bo confined for life ri 
Hindustdn. He was sent under escort towards AJIahdbdd, but on the road be 
managed to corrapt his guard, and escaped in the dress of a sepoy. Ho fled 
to tho Mahddeo hfils, where he was joined by Ghitd, tho last of the Pindbdrf 
leaders. ' Ho ultimately escaped, first to A'sirgarh and then to the Panjdb. 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. iii. pp. 109. 110. 
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•On the final depositionof A pi Sihib a maternal grandchild of Raghojf II. was 
Raghojilll. adopted by the mdows of his grandfather. Ho 

T> x. -i TTT n name of Bhonsli, and was recognised as 

w&ja KaghojI III. on the same terms as were granted to A'pi Sahib in 181 6 A 
Regency was established, at the head of which was the Bdkd Bdi, widow of the 
second KaghojI. She had the care of the young Eijd's person, but the Resident 
supe^tended and administered every department of the state through officers 
^pomted by ffimself. In the year 1830, during the Residentship of the 
Monoimble E. Cavendish, and four years after the departure of Sir R. Jentins 
from the scene of liis labours, the Rdji was permitted to assume the actual 
government. _ The time of the Hdjd’s minority, when the country was adminis- 
tered by British officers under the Resident, is still remembered with favour by 
the people. Hothing occurred to disturb the peace at large during the next 
BOTenteen years j the country was quiet and prosperous ; and the security, 
afforded by a firm aud just rule, was a great stimulus to banking and trade. 
In the year a.d. 1848 an impostor named Rdghobhdrti Gosdin, pretending to be 
Apd Sdhib, raised an insurrection in^erar, but the disturbance did not extend 
to Ndgpdr. Raghojf III. died in December 1853 without a child, begotten or 
adopted. The Marquis of Dalhousie, then Governor-General, declared that the 
state of Nfigpdr had lapsed to the paramount power. This order was confirmed 
by the Court of Directors of the late East India Company and by the Crown, 
and Ndgpdr became a British province. 

It may be well here to attempt a brief examination into the composition of 
Bhonsla polity. government under the BhonsMs. The Bhons- 

Hs, at l^ast the first four of them, were military 
chiefs, with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood and by constant 
familiar intercourse with aU their principal officers. Descended from the class 
of cultivators, they ever favoured and fostered that order. They were rapacious 
indeed, yet seldom cruel to the lower classes. The prince regnant was far irom 
absolute, as we have seen j the younger brothers held portions of the kingdom 
as appanages ; they were bound to serve the Rfijd as their feudal chief, but held 
their own independent courts, and had entire management of their own terri- 
tories. The near relations of the family had a voice in all matters of moment. 
AVhen the great Raghojf I. came into Berdr, certain officers of state were sent 
with him, for whom he had to provide. These men, known as Darakddrs and 
Mdnkarfs, often acted as spies on him, always looking to Puna as their home, 
and working in the interests of the Peshwd. Next in degree to the members 
of the reigning family and their immediate connections among the Mdnkarfs 
came the civil and military functionaries. Of these the Dfwdn was at the head of 
all departments of the state, the Farnavfs was the accountant, the Wardi Pdndyd 
(originally an officer under the Goods) was keeper of the “ Ldgwan Records,” 
which showed the actual state of cultivation, occupancy, and rents of land.' This 
would be a veiy important office in a state where the land assessments were 
annual. The Ohitnavfs was the chief Secretary, and the Munshf was Secretary 
for Foreign affairs, while the Sikkanavfs was keeper of the great seal. These 
offices were considered hereditaryj where the person inheriting office was unfit, 
the department was managed by deputy, but a portion of the emoluments went 
to the support of the hereditaiy office-bearer. The principal militaiy officers 
were the Sardaftar or Controller of army estates, the Mfr Bakhshf or Paymaster 
General, the Pdgdnavfs or Controller of the body guard, and a similar officer 
for the artillery. The Sdbaddrs of provinces held military and civil command 
40 CPG 
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■within their respective local jnrisdiofcions. These officers were for the most part 
naid bv i^o'trs, or by other grants of land on exceptionally favourable terms. 
There were no separate officers employed exclusively in the judicial or police 
departments. Important suits of acmlnatnreand heinous crimes were decided 
by the himself, or sometimes by panchfiyats in open darbar,^ Petty affairs 
were settled by the revenue officers in the districts, and by specially-appointed 
courts in the city. 


Of the success of the Mardthi administration, we may say that from their 
first arri'val np to a.», 1792 the country was on 
Bnonsla admimstra loa. -whole prosperous. At that time the revenue 

and the area of cultivation had reached their maximum, but thenceforward 


they commenced to deteriorate from misrule and oppressive assessment. When 
Berdr and Cuttack were lost to Ragliojf II. he would not reduce his army and 
expenditure in proportion to his lessened revenue. In the districts near 
Nfigpdr many petty and hitherto unheard-of taxes were imposed, and a system 
of taking “nazars" resorted to. In more remote districts large tracts were 
given in jdgir to military leaders for the support of their troops. Added to 
these causes for retrogression, the country was being overrun year after year by 
the Piudhfiris, and this retrogi'ession, it may be remarked, occurred simulta- 
neously with, and in spite of, a great immigration from East Berdr. The short 
reign of A'pd Sdhib was marked by still greater exaction than bad prevailed 
under Eaghojf II.j land fell out of cultivation, and patel or ryot alike was 
involved in debt, from which he was only able to eitrioate himself during. the 
Avise rule of Sir Bichard Jenkins. It is remarkable that between A.i). 1820 and 


1825 the total area of cultivation had inci*eased twelve per cent. In their lives 
the people gefierally seem ever to have been quiet, abstemious, and temperate; 
and the women, even of the highest classes, enjoyed much more personal freedom 
than is common in most parts of India. Their habits were simple, their 
manners boorish. They were capital colonists and farmers. There seems never 
to have been any large permanent military population, looking to the sword as 
their inheritance. The cavalry -was mostly raised in the Puna country. The 
Silahddrs who took service here never regarded Ndgqjdr as their home. The 
"clouds of 3Iardthd horsemen,” of whom we often read, never could have applied 
to the Nigpiir indigenous armies. On the whole it seems certain that the earlier 
Bhonslds, rapacious as they were as regards the territory of their neighbours, were 
not ad^cted to . oppression at home. On the other hand, from the second 
time the Pindhiri incursions and oppressive taxation caused much 
suffering amongst the peaceful iuhabitants. Among all the native rulers and 
chiefs of whom mention has been made in these pages, there are four names 
still cherished in the district for having made the welfare of the people the chief 
aim of their lives— first the Gond, Bakht Buland; then the Mardthd, Edjd Jdnojl, 
" the settler of what his father only conquered,” "with his soldierly general 
audable civil officer, Eaghojl Kardndyd, who was " like a father to the people 
committed to his charge;” lastly, the good widow of Kaghoji II., the Bdkd Bdf, 
who throughout her long and useful life was as much distinguished as the 
jwotectress of her own people, as by her steady support of the English, and of 
the cause of order and good government. 


Prom 1853 till 1861 the dominions of the late Edjd were administered by 
British naministrntion. a commission of officers, at whose head was the 
, Commissioner of the " Pfdgpdr. province.” The 
even course of affairs in that period was broken only by the local events 
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connoctcd tvith tho great Mutiny and disturbances of 1857.58. It 1ms never 
ooen discovered that any sjiecial communications from other quarters had been 
received, previous to tho outbreak of tho Bengal army, by those parties in 
.Kfigpur, which about the very beginning of tho Mutiny became more or loss 
disturbed. Pho “ chapatis " had indeed been circulated, but hero, as in otlier 
parts ot India, their import was certainly not understood by the bulk of the 
people, nmong.st ivliom they failed to attract any particular attention. There 
was noticed, however, about tho end of April, on tho part of some of tholeadinn- 
.Moliammadaiis of tho city, an unwonted opposition to tho orders of Government 
on the subject of extra-mural repulturc. This opposition was met by decisive 
action ; intra-inural sepultiiro was prohibited, and the order was obeyed, butnot 
without covert hints that the time for issue of orders by any British Government 

The bohj.viour of tho Musalmaiiswas from this time 
c.arefully watched. At the beginning of May 1857 Jlr. I’iowdcn was commis- 
sioncr of the X.^gpur province; tho oflicer in charge of tho district was Mr. 
Lllis',+ of tho Jlndras Civil Service; his Assistant Commissioner was Jfr. Boss, 
llio troops .st.aiioned at Nilgpilrheluiiged to the Xtlgpiir irregular force, and they 
consisted of a regiment of irregular cavalry, mostly composed of ^lohnramadans, 
and tnnuy of them connected by relationship with tho Mohaminadans ofNdgpilr, 
n battery of light field arlillery, and the IstBegimciit of Irregular Infantry, who 
were ino'-lly llindiistitnfs. The cantoiimcnt of Kdiuthi was garrisoned by 
Mndr.is trooji*, coii«i<ting of two European batteries of artillery, one regiment of 
Native c.avnlry, and two regiments of Native infantry. 


Iiilclligenco of the calnmitic.s at Mcernt and Delhi arrived at Ntigpiir before 

Jliitinv of If'" seems that immediately 

after tins a schenio for rising was concocted in tho 
lines of the irregular cavalry, in coiijimctiou with the Mnsalmstns of tho city. 
Secret inVlitly incciing.s in tlio city had bi-cn discovered by Mr. Ellis; andlbo 
Scotch Ciiiirch .Mi-ssionaric-*, who had schools and some iiillucnce in the city, 
liad given warning that the public mind m ns niiicli drsturbed. Tho rising was 
fixed for the niL'lit of tho llltli of June, when tho a'^eent of a fire-balloon from 
the city was to have given the signal to the c.avalry. But just before, probably 
to allay .sii'.picioii, the cavalry had forniully volunteered for r-ervice, and had 
asked to be led njraiii'-l the inulmeers in Upper India. On the IStli one squadron 
of tlio regiment received order- to mnreli towards Sconi ns part of a forco 
moving to the north from Kaiiithi. This was ju.si a few hours before^ tlio tinio 
fixed, and it took lliem by surprise. A dafadiir by iiainu Dii'ul Klifni ^wns 
deputed to tin; infmitry liiie.s to rouse the regiment to action. Ddiid Klifm 
was at once rci/ed and confined by the first man whom he addressed, ilr. 
Ellis and Mr. I5o-'S as soon ns they had been made -aware, throiigli iiifornia- 
lion commuiiic.-ited liy one I’llran Sniglt, the jail dnroglm, of certain suspicious 
movctnoiils in the cavalry liiic.s, at once comiiiunic.alcd per.sonally with Captain 
Wood, second in comin;iiid of the c.avalry. At Ciijitaiii \\ ood’s bouse it was 
di'covcred that tlin repiiiieiit were saddling tlieir liorse.i. It was now past 
ten o’cloek at night, and by this timo the alarm was general. Mr. Ellis Pent 
tho Ifidie.s of tho station for safety to Kumlld; and trooji.s wore summoned from 
thnt plrico. Mvriutiino fli*' iirscnul had been cared for by Major lJeH> coiniins- 
Parv of ordnance. Loaded eaiiiion wero brought up to eomiiiniul tho oiitraiico 
and • ‘‘fH, whllo n siinll dolachniont of Madras .sepoys proceeded to Iho 

.M' U. Kill!', C.n.. the luvfint Cliicf Secretary to the Govermnent of fifnitras. 
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Sftiibaltlf liilli guns in position. Tlio beliavionr of tliese last was 

such as to remove anj anxiety os to the Madras troops having beon tampered 
with. But ^1*’® juncture, until the arrival of troops from Kdmthi, eveiything 
depended on the temper of the irregular infantry and artillery. The officer com. 
w.inding the infantry was prostrate from wounds received from a tigor j the only 
other officer of the regiment was away from the station. Accordingly Lieute- 
nant Cumbcrlege, the C'ommissionor’s personal assistant, who had previously 
been with this regiment, proceeded to their lines, and took temporary command. 
Ho found that the regiment had fallen in of their own accord on their parade- 
ground, most ready and willing to execute any orders. The hatteiy of artilleiy, 
commanded by Captain Playfair, evinced a spirit equally good. Having made 
sure of these portions of the troops, Mr. Ellis now went down to the city. 
Everything was found perfectly tranquil. , The conspirators mast have become 
aware that the authorities were on the alert, that their co-operators in the cavalry 
had failed to gettho infantry to join, and were now hesitating. The fire-balloon 
was never sent up. 

The cavalry, when the}’- heard of the fate of their emissaiy, seem to have lost 
all heart. They unsaddled their horses and remained quiet. Subsequently they 
wore tamed out on foot without their arms, the infantry and the artillery being 
drawn np in position fronting and flanking them. It was in vain that efibrts 
were made to induce them to name the ring-leaders, or those who had been 
saddling their horses. The dafaddr who had been seized in the infantry linos 
was tried by court-martial on the next day, and condemned to death. The 
behaviour of the native officers of the cavalry had been closely watchefi by 
Mr. Ellis. The senior risdldiJr, the “ wurdeo major," and a " kot daflJdfir"' were 
arrested. Within a few days, chiefly through the instrumentality of a native 
gentleman, Tafazul Husen Khdn, whoso loyalty had been throughout conspi- 
cuous, comjjlete evidence was brought forward, by means of which these three, 
together with another lisdlddr and a jamaddr, were convicted. They wore 
hanged from the ramparts of the fort overlooking the city. Also from among 
the Musalmdns of the city two persons were executed, viz. the Nawdh Kddur AH 
Ehdn and Vildyat Mian, both men of high family and position. The bulk of the 
treasura was now removed for security to the fort on the Upper Sitdbaldf hill, 
into which, and the arsenal situated at its foot, a supply of provisions for three 
months was speedily thrown. On the 24th Juno the cavalry were disarmed'. 
Their arms and accoutrements were removed to the arsenal. The men were kept 
till November under surveillance in their own lines. In November they were 
again armed, and employed towards Sambalpdr, where they performed their 
duties well. Besides this there was no actual disturbance within the district 
of Ndgpdr. In tbo cavalry there bad been one squadron composed almost 
entirely of Mardtbds, and these seem to have been implicated just as mneb as the 
Musalmdns, for amongst a number of officers and men expelled from the 
regiment were one Mar^thd risdlddr, one ndib risdlddr, and two troopers. 
The vast majority of the population having hitherto remained qnioscent, and 
the fidelity ^ of the Madras force at Kdmthf being now placed beyond question, 
tbo local crisis was passed. For tho skill, the forethought, tho judgment, and 
tho resolution with which affairs were managed in the city up to ^e time of 
the crisis, for tho discovery of the meetings, for tho subsequent watch put on 
tho conspirators, and for the promptitude with which punishment fell on the 
chief offenders, no small meed of praise is duo to Mr. Ellis and to his coadjutor 
Boss. And it ought not to be forgotten that hero again the-aged- princess 
Ddkd Bdi brought all her influence to bear on the sido of the authorities in 
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dealing witt the doubtfully-inclined Mardtbds connected with the late rrigning 
faunlyj when the Southern Marithd Country was much disturbed, and was 
looking to Ni^dr as to a beacon, — ^when, too, the turbulent subjects in the 
north of the Hizfim's territory woidd hardly have remained quiet had there been 
any serious difficulty at Nfigpiir. 

The course of events after the year 1857 does not find its place here, except 
to mention that the necessity for guarding against any iiTuption into the Ndgpdr 
province by the ubiquitous Tdtiii Topid, who had at the close of the year 1858 
crossed the Narbadd, east of Hoshangdbdd, was met by sending out to the 
banks of the IVardlid river from Kdmthi a column consisting of one troop of 
European horse artillery, the 7th Madras Cavalry, and the 26th Madras Native 
Infanti'y, under Colonel Osborne, with Mr. Boss as civil officer ; while Major 
Henry Shakespear,with a body of irregular cavalry, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Cnmberlego in a civil capacity, proceeded to the Chhindwdrd district. The 
effect of these dispositions was that Tdtid Topid, who had penetrated as far as 
and burnt Multdi, in the Betdl district, was turned off in an easterly direction, 
when ho was met by a column from Amrdoti under Brigadier Hill, defeated, 
and again driven northwards. It remains only to add that in the year 1861 
the " Ndgpdr Province” was amalgamated with the provinces known as tho 
“ Sfigar and Narbadd Tenitories,” the whole forming the present " Central 
Provinces,” mth the head-quarters of the administration at Ndgpdr, 


,The method of revenue, geneml, and judicial administration will be 
SECTION III.— Adminis- noticed very briefly, as it is precisely the same as 

TnATiox.— District staff. in other districts belonging to these and to other 

provinces in India, governed under what is termed the non-regulation system, 
■fho Deputy Commissioner, or head executive and administrative officer in 
the district, is collector of the general revenue in all its branches, the head civil 
judge, and the chief magistrate. Ho is charged also with general control over 
the police, with tho superintendence of public instruction, with the collection and 
expenditure of local funds, -with the construction of local public works, and with 
other general and miscellaneous duties which it is needless here to mention. 
To assist him in his revenue, judicial, and miscellaneous duties, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of N/lgpiSr has generally four Assistant, or Extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioners, who are assistant or deputy collectors, assistant magistrates, and assistant 
civil judges. At the head-quarters of each of the four subdivisions or tahsils * 
is a TahSldilr, who is in his turn sub-collector, and subordinate magistrate, and 
civil judge. Sometimes the naib-tahsildSr, or deputy sub-collector, has juns- 
diction in petty civil suits. At Kdmthl is a Cantonment Magistrate, who is sub- 
•ordinato to the Deputy Commissioner in judicial matters. There are thus mne 
stipendiary magistrates’ courts subordinate to the Deputy Corammsioner, braides 
6kcen non-stipendiary courts presided over by honorary magistrates, i^ese 
native gentlemen answer in some respects to jusriccs of the ^ace m England. 
They decide a considerable number of cases Tno Deputy Commissioner, the 
Cantonment Magistrate of KSmthi, and generally two of the Assistant Oommisj 
teircSs. arc fllsojusticesof tho pcace,with jurisdiction to and pumsh European 

offenders in petty cases, and to commit for felonies to the High Court at Bomb^. 
The civil iuLal courts are at present ten in number, and are presided over by 
St of the above-named officers in their capacity as cml judges, by a Small 
Cause Court Judge, and by a Sub-C ollector. • 

. ♦ The four subilivision? arc N&gp“^ Dmrer, Bfiintck, and Kilol, - - 
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Tbe civil nnd criminal courts of tlio Deputy Coinmissionor and tLo Assistant 

Commissioners ordinarily sit at tlio licad-quartoi's of tlio district— Sitdbaldi, a 
aubnrbofN/igpiir. Tlio Ndgpilr court of small cniisos, and civil and criminal 
courts of tlio 'iWildSr of Kfigpur, sit iu tlio city of Ndgpiir. Tlio Cautoumcnl 
Miir^istrato of Eiimtlii Lolds his civil and criminal courts iu the Cantonment. 
Of the honoraiy magistrates, thirtoon hold their courts at Ndgptir, one at 
Kdmthf, and 0110 iuMolipfu The Divisional Commissioner’s court isholdat Tdkll, 
another suburb of Ndgptir. On tho civil side it is an appellate court only. 
On tho criminal side it is a sessions court, with powers up to fourteen years' 
imprisonment and transportation for life, and is competent also to pass sentence 
of death, subject to confirmation by tho court of the Judicial Commissioner of 
the provinces. Tho whole of the district administration, whether in the 
Tovenne, judicial, or iiiisccllancous departments, is subject to the geiioml super- 
vision and control of tho Divisional Commissioner, who superintends, besides 
this district, tho four neighbouring districts of Bhanddrn, Wnrdhd, Chdndti, and 
Bdldghtit. 

Tho constabulary force consists of two distinct bodies — the district police, 
and tho town police. Tho former aro paid from the general revenues, and are 
available for sendee throughout the Contml Provinces; the latter are paid from 
tho municipal funds of the towns in which they aro stationed, and fhcorcticahy 
their duties are confined to that town alone. The district siiporintcndent of 
polico (always an English officer, who ordinarily has under him a Eui'opcan 
assistant) is at tho head of tho wliolo force. 

Tho Government revenues aro derived from tho land’ tax j tho iucomo tax; 

tJ'O c.vciso on spirits, opium, and drugs ; stamps ; 

Imperial revenue. and a few miscellaneous 

petty taxes. Tho land revenue dom,Tnd for tho year 1808-69 was Hs. 7,98,476. 
This branch of revenue will remain fixed at tho same, or almost at the same, 
annual amount until the clo.so of the present settlement. Tho excise revenue in 
the year 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 1,91,818. It is levied according to tho 
central distillery system, which consists in fho prescription of certain places in 
Tvhich alone spirits may bo manufactured, and tho payment of a fixed duty on their 
removal by licensed vendors ; and tho tendency is to diminish consumption, hut 
to prevent any largo fiscal loss, by tho higher duty levied on tho diminished 
amount manufactured. Tho revenue realised on opium and drugs is obtained 
chiefly by leasing out monopolies of right to sell by retail, and in some small 
part by fees levied on tho cultivation of tho poppy. Tho total revenue from 
this source for 1868-69 was Rs. 40,915. From tho stamp revenue of 1868-69, 
realised under tho rules of the Stamp Act (Act X. of 1862), was obtained 
the sum of Rs. 1,66,644. Tho increnso in this branch depends on the 
increase in commercial transactions and litigation, and on tho olBciency of 
the arrangements for tho detection and punishment of ofienccs against the 
stamp laws. 

The unreserved forests and waste lands of tho district are for tho most part 
let out on usufruct leases, and thus afford a considcrablo amount of revenue. 
The system has been introduced of leasing ont tho right to collect or levy dues 
on minor forest produce only, viz. grass, mhowa and forest fruits, gums, fire- 
wood, and the like, the district authorities reserving tho right to duty on all 
timber excepting firewood. The area from which this revenue is produced will 
annually diminish as the plots are disposed of under existing waste land sale and 
clearance lease rules. These rules permit the sale in freehold of all waste lands 
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at a' •minimum price of Es. 2-8-0 per acre, and provide for their disposal on long 
leases, conditional on final clearance and reclamation. But it is hardly necessary 
to say that any loss thus effected in annual revenue will be more than counter- 
balanced by the proceeds of sale in the one case, and by the additional area 
ultimately brought under assessment in the other. The forest revenues of 
1868-69 amounted to Es. 19,274. 

The pdndhri is a tax peculiar tq this part of the country, and has the . 
sanction of long usage. It was levied under the Mardthds nominally on all 
non-agriculturists, and was calculated on the ostensible means of each rate- 
payer. It has generally been considered to partake of the nature of a house 
tax ; but ■without doubt there used to be many non-agricultural householders 
specially and somewhat arbitrarily exempted; nor was much care taken to 
equalise its incidence so as to distribute it equitably over the rate-paying popu- 
lation. The tax, however, is one to which the people are accustomed, and not 
indisposed. -It provides, moreover, a legitimate means of making the non-agri- 
cultural classes pay their fair share towards the expenses of the state. The 
assessment lists have recently been revised ; an improvement has been made by 
exempting many of the poorer classes ; while the result on the whole^ has been 
a large increase in revenue. Act XIV. of 1867 has now placed this tax on a 
firm basis. This impost yielded Es. 58,305 in 1868-69. 

The income tax reimposed in the current year 1869-70, on incomes exceed- 
ing Es. 500 per annum, will yield about Es. 73,360. 

The revenue under the heading miscellaneous is unimportant. It consists 
of royalties on certain quarries, oil-mills, fisheries, and the like. There remains 
under general revenues only salt tax. This is levied not under district arrange- 
ments, but by a special department (the customs). The duty is three rupees per 
maund of 82 lbs. 


The local revenues, or the funds spent in the district, anse from the 
road, school, and post cesSes ; from the nazfil and 
Local revenue. funds; and from octroi. The road and 

school cesses are paid by the landholders, and ore calculated at the rate of two 
per cent respectively on the full assessment rate (kdmd jamd) of each estat^ 
5?he revenue in 1868-69 under these two heads was Es. 81,940 or for each 
Es. 15,970. The proceeds are applied to the purposes -which their denomination 
import— the first to the repair and construction of local 

maintenance of rural schools. The former, since the year 1866-67, has been 
autrmented by largo grants from the municipal funds of the towns mostbenefited 
KreonstmetionS local lines and railway Seders ; the atter form ^ 
•nLt of the educational funds,— the remainder accruing partly from other local 
lo^r^s sucS gSs from municipal funds and voluntary “o^^rtons a^d 
partly from state grantsrin-aid. Similarly the dak or p^ta 

The^ntdl !ons Js of the annual proceeds of rent, 
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very imporfcanfclieading of local roveaue. Tho proceeds aro spent in keeping 
tho different Government buildings and gardens in good order and repair, m 
defrayment of charges for modd farms, purchase of improved agricultural 

implements, breeding Hve-atoek, inliorticulhiro, arboricalt«ro,expcriniont3Trith 

{omgn cotton and cereals, and in other matters intended to promote the good of 
the people, and the gonornl advancement of the district in agricultural and com-' 
mcrcial pros^icrity. Es. 7,030 were realised from this sonreo in tlieyearl868-69. 
Tho ferry fund, as its name imports, consists of the proceeds of fees levied at 
ferries, or from the annual sale of ferry contracts.^ It is supplemented by the 
profits of pounds and other minor headings, and is expended in purchase and 
repair of boats, improvement of ghdts or approaches to rivers, and such l&o 
matters. Tho proceeds in 1808-69 amounted to Hs. 12,030. Tho most im- 
portant of tho local revenues is tho octroi. ‘This taxis now levied in twonty-six 
towns. Tho administration of these funds (after tho deduction of cost of 
town police) is entrusted to tho different municipal committees. Tho right to 
collect octroi is let out in annual contracts, sejianitely for each town. Tho tax 
is one to wliich tho people hnvo long been accustomed during tho Mardthd 
government under tho name of" sfifr." Genorallyit is paidivith thentinost 
contentment, and is certainly the form of local tax most suitable to the inhabitants 
of this part of India. Tho JIariithd " sdlr” was in reality more a transit than 
an octroi dutj% But pains have been taken to rc-constitutc it on a proper' 
basis, and now no imports but tlioso intended for actual local sab or consump- 
tion are subjocted to duty. Tins branch of local rovoniio is the main source from, 
which funds have boon derived to carry out tho extensive municipal improve- 
ments, which have boon going foru'nrd for tho lost few .years. Tho impost is 
regulated so as to fall lightly, except on certain articles, and tho schedules hove 
lately been revised so as to make tho burden lighter than over. Tho octroi 
fun^ of tho municipal towns in 180G-67 reached the largo sum of Es. 3,07,050, 
of which Es. 52, 4-89 were set apart for watch and ward, Es. 33,349 for grants- 
. in-aid to district road fund, and the romaindor spout in municipal improve- 
ments. This income has, however, been miich diminished by the recent redac- 
tion of rates, and will fall still lower after tho present year (1869-70) when, 
under tho orders of tho Government of India, octroi will ccaso on aE but a few 
selected nTtiebs. 

The following table Trill show tho receipts of revenue under tho different 
heads, imperial and locsil, for four years ; — 



Proceeds in Rupees, 


1863-06. 

1866-67. 

iaC7-6S. 

1663-69. 

8,01,247 

2,00,797 

23,828 

1,13,228 

16,417 

70,833 

5,979 

7,90,941 
2,29,888 . 

25,010 

1,23,366 

14,000 

83,307 

1 2^930 

*4,34,820 

2,15,063 

43,309 

1,50,909 

20,906 

89,353 

3,171 

7,98,476 

1,91,848 

40,943 

1,66,644 

19,274 

58,305 

2,720 



9,57,530 

12,73,212 


The apparent diminution of receipts under this head arises from an nltcmtion of the year 
of account. 
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Description of Revenue. 

Proceeds in Rupees, 

ISGS-Cti. 

18C0-C7. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

Twcal. 

Road cess 

Ferry fund 

Naziil 

School cess 

Postal cess 

Octroi 

Total Local 

Grand Total 

17,714 

0,152 

5,857 

17,714 

3,726 

2,99,375 

1 

1 

17,535 

8.126 

8,869 

17,535 

4,436 

3,07,050 

8,696 
13,000 
13,000 
8,696 ; 
2,174 
2,93,323 

15,970 

12,650 

7,060 

15,970 

3,992 

3,02,760 

3,49,538 

3,63,551 

3,38,889 

3,58,392 

15,81,867 

16,39,001. 

12,96,419 

16,31,604 


SECTION IV.— I’oi’ULATios . Tbp tola! population ns ascertainod by tbe census 

Classification. taken in November 18CG may be classed thus— 


1. Europeans and Eurasians 2,462 

2. Rwops 28 

3. Ilindils of all classes 573,562 

4. jrusalmSus 27,371 

5. Gouds and other aborifpunl tribes 30,698 


Total 634,121* 


Tlic population rate is 172 to the square mile, inieu it is considered that 
1,811 square miles of the district are uncultivated, this rate nill not appear very 
low for this part of India. 


The llindd tribes arc ns follows : — 


1 . 

2 _ 

3! 

4. 

5. 


26,597 

3,458 

177,183 


BrShmans 

Eiijputs 

Mnrfithils, Kunhls, and cognate Jfnratha trujcs 
Pardos!s,Teli.«, JKlls, Ahlrs, Pardhfms, nnclBarals 106,483 
Vidilrs (mostly) illcgitiianto descendants of 

Briihmnns o,0J4 


Carried overi 318,815 


41 CFG 


V InchuliiiB tlic miUtnry force nt Kamtlii. 
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®ars, Banjdrds Mn/J ^'’ Bhofs Dh(’ 

«.d ”8,019 



2’ie tribes de, 'i, ,, 

<■<0101^^““*"*“, iiriiea nnder ft '°°***^ ™lBTOtora). 

^ «. , 

Saiyada 

^ogials .'.’’’* 14,838 

Patldns ...*'* 5j392 

388 

' 6,753 

' ,. llndertheShethcl • 

•” <i« »f 

Date of setaemeet. in «*e different ca i 

>naa.w».,, 


™eit, there hadlJ-^ during the bult « “ ■* 

triSsT^i «oTlong bSe their S 

^‘Pfior settles thS®sS ^ 

Joshtfs, and T)t,’ great recede before distribui 


sfe Tf 
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^nds of the new comers. The Gonds are now os one to eighteen of tho strictly 
population. The jUIusahudns have come from all directions — some from 
the Delhi country, some from Berdr and the West, hut prohahly the greatest 
number from the Ifizdm’s dominions in the south. Only a very few trace their 
ancestry in these parts as far hack as tho time of Bakht Buland. By far the 
greater portion came with, and after, the Mardthds. 

The language of the hulk of tho population is Hlardthi j hut Ui'du (excepting 
Language and religion. amongst the women) is generally imderstood. The 
“ . ° language of the country-people is not pure Mardthf, 

but a patois consisting of an ungrammatical mixture of the two languages. There 
IS nothing in the religion or in the customs of either Hindds or Musalmdns espe- 
cially peculiar to this part of the country. The Brdhmans profess to worship 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva equally. It is probable, however, that Siva is moat 
worshipped. The Mardthds, Kunhls, Koshtls, and oven tho outcaste Dhers (tho 
classes forming the great bulk of the population), almost exclusively worship 
Siva, under the appellation of Mahddeva. Tho Marwdris are many of them Jains, 
worshippers of Pdrsvandth. 


The agricultural classes are chiefly Kunhis, Mardthfis, Pardesis, Tells, Lodhfs, 

Occupations and customs. Pardbdns. '^e best as well as 

most numerous, are without doubt the Kunbis. 
They are simple, frugal, and generally honest in their dealings with each other. 
In general industry, in capability for sustained labour, and in agricultural skill, 
they will bear no comparison with the Jdts and other good cultivators of TJppei’ 
India ; but stiU they may be i-egarded as tho backbone of the country. ITie 
Brdhmans follow many different professions. They ai-e priests, shopkeepers, 
grain-sellers, bankers, servants, writers, and a few of them soldiers. Their 
manners are more rude and homely than those of their kindred in Hindustfin. 
They are often fair scholars and efficient public servants. The most impor- 
tant of the industrial, but non-agricultural, classes are tbe Koshtis and Dhers. 
These are tho weavers and spinners of the country, the manufacturers of the 
different fabrics of cloth which the district has for many years past so largely 
produced. The Gonds now form a very unimportant section of the people, and 
any detailed examination into their reli^on and habits would bo out of place here. 
They still preserve in some degree the rude forms of their old religion, the chief 
object of their worship being Bhimsen, who is represented by a piece of iron fixed 
in. a stone or in a tree. But many of them have betaken themselves to the 
worship of Mahddeva, and most of them have adopted more or less of the 
Hindi religious observances. Among the Mohammadans there is nothing 
specially peculiar to this part of the country. They engage in every sort of 
occupation — ^farming, trading, service, and the like. Most of the Britans 
nnd the traffing and the artisan classes take two meals a day — one in tho 
morning, and the other in the evening. Field labourers take threc^one 
in the early mornings one at midday, and tho third after Gunset. All classes^ 
except Brdhmans, Mdrwdris, and a few others, eat animal food when they can 
afford it. All the Mardthd tribes eat fowls and eggs— the food held in so much 
abhorrence by all the higher castes in ffindustdn. With the same exceptions, 
viz. tho Brdhmans, Mdrwdris, and a few others, all the People use spintu^ 
lianor distilled from the fruit of the mhowa tree. Tho/Mardthds and Kunbis 
indeed profess not to drink, but in private almost all do consume spirits 
Generally, however, the people drink in moderation, and the use of spmts appears 
to have no bad effect on them. But two castes— the Dhers and the Gonds— 
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are notable exceptions to this rule of moderation. Many of these are habitual 
drunkards. The mass of the people are orderly and well-disposed. They ata 
quiet, peaceable, and Tvdthout much physical courage; they are rather simple 
than crafty; their manners, if we except theBrdhmans, are rudo and unpolished. 
They are neither treacherous, vindictive, nor cruel. They are kind to their 
relations and to then- women, who are allowed a large amount of liberty. 
Jealousy is rare, not perhaps because of any great amount of chastity amongst 
their women, but move because tbs general standbrdof conjugal fidelity is Iw. 
They have little of that cringing servility to superiors seen in many parts of 
India. .Amongst each other they are usually truthful and sti’aightforu’ard, hut 
when they disagree and have to bring forward their disputes in the courts, they 
are often regardless of truth. The Brdhmans, Miirwaris, Banids, and other classes, 
who are either wholly or partly traders or hankers, arc intelligent and generally 
trustworthy. They are quick to enter into undei'takings of enterprise, and 
to adopt any modem improvement likely in the end to he serviceable to them- 
selves. The agricultural classes are for the most part honest, stolid, apathetic, 
and naturally averse to innovation of any kind. Heinous crimes are rare, as will 
be seen finm the following table for three years : — 


Crimea. 


Murders 

Cases of culpable homicide 

Dacoity 

Robbery 

Thefts 


Number of Crimes perpe- 
trated during 

Popalatioa 

Number of 
Cases of Crime 
to each 100,000 
souls in 1863. 

18GG. 

1867. 

B 

4 


6 


•9 

7 

] 

0 


•0 

2 

4 

3 

00 

•5 

6 

4 

3 

CO 

•5 

1,009 

74S 

061 




Of late the condition of the agricultural classes has been steadily improving, 
tinnioi nmrUfinn Apait fcom the various benefits resulting from the 

thirty yeara' settlement, the last few years have 
brought with them the greatly enhanced demand for cotton for the English 
market, and the flow of a steady exportation of grain and cereals toBerdrandtho 
West; and these conditions have been accompanied by increased means of transit 
and exportation by road and rail. Largo tracts of countiy hitherto growing 
edible grain have been brought under cotton cultivation ; and of the grain groivn, 
the ryot or farmer, after laying by sufficient for his own or for local supply, 
proceeds to sell the remainder for exportation towards the West. The coimtiy, 
thus drained of its edible ^aiu, has had in a large measure to look for its supplies to 
districts on the East andNorth, from whiohasteady tide of importation has sot in. 

result has been that though the price of food and the general expenses of 
living have nearly trebled, the agriculturists, having found markets so profitable 
for the disposal of their produce, are now in a condition of hitherto unexampled 
prosperity. They have for the most part been able to di^ense with the inonoy- 
lenders altogether, and have indeed, many of them, saved a considerable amount in 
ca^, which, it is to be feared, they still prefer to hoard, instead of expending it 
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on improved stock or instruments of tillage, or in the gratification of secondary 
wants. Improved farming stock, and indulgence in the gratification of hitherto 
unknown luxuries, will no doubt follow; it is after all only a question of time. 
But at present the possession of a surplus of cash suggests to the ryot but little 
beyond the treasuring of rupees, or the purchase of ornaments for his wife and 
family. As regards the non-agricultural portion of the people, they too are on 
the whole better off than they used to be, though their share in the increased 
prosperity is but small when compared to that of the agriculturists. The increase 
in the wages of labour, if it has not overstepped, has at least kept pace with the 
rise in the prices of food ; and tho demand for labom*, especially for the lower 
classes of skilled labour, has largely increased. Most of the artisans and 
labourers arc well fed, well lodged, and suflBciently clad. Ofreal indigence there 
is little or none. 


The total number of towns and Icashas containing above 2,000 inhabitants 
_ , ... is thirty-five, and tho aggregate number of their in- 

To\vns and w ages. habitants is 315,851 . The total number of villages 

and hamlets containing a population below 2,000 is 2,193. 


The size, population, and importance of the large towns, when compared to 
the total di-strict population and area, are rather remarkable. The circumstance 
is perhaps, in some measure, to be accounted for by the system of the Marathd 
government, which made the kamdvisdar, or head administrative official of 
each pargana, reside at the head-quarters of the pargana. The parganas were 
small and many. The kamdvisddr brought in his train a numerous retinue, for 
whoso food, lodging, and clothing aiTangements had to bo made on the spot, and 
thus the nucleus of something like a town was commenced at once by the drawing 
together of a body of artisans, grain-sellers, and others, who were reqmred to 
pror-ido for the wants of the officials and their followers. The cloth trade agam, 
which is so Largely followed and so widely dispersed over the district, must Imve 
done much to increase tho towns. There may be other special causes on which 
it would here bo out of place to speculate. At all events, to whatever cause 
ascribable, the preponderance in number of the nml over the urban population 
is hero much smaller than in most other districts in Indio. 


The principal 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


15. 

IG. 

17. 

18 . 


towns are 


Niigpilr. 
Kfimthi. 
Gurngilon. 
Biizftrg.'ion. 


TJmrcr. 

Bhiwllpllr. 

Mdndhal. 


Bfimtck. 
Pdrseonf. 
Pdtansiiongi. 
Khdpa. 


following : — 
Nagpftr Tahs'il, 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

TJmrcr Talisil. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

Edmieh Talisil. 
I 19. 

I 20. 

21 . 
22 . 


the 


Kalincswar. 

Dhdpeward. 

Tdkalghdt. 

Borl. 


KuW. 

Weltdr. 

Bold. 


Koddmendhi. 

Maundd (Mohodd). 
Nandardhan (Nagardlian). 
Wdkorl. 
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23. 

24.. 

2o. 

26. 

27. 


SiworgttOn. 

KondlifiU. 

Nnrkhcr. 

Mowdr. 


Kulol TaJtsil. 

28. Bclonil. 

29. feaondr. 

30. Kclod. 

81. Jnlillklicnt. 

82. ^lolip^k. 

But nono of tliem, excepting Nigpilr nnd Kdmtlit, were, until very lately, any 
tiling more tlian nu agglomeration of houses, built foi’ the most part of mud vrolfe ; 
sometimes, it is true, tiled, but oftener thatched. They had no ragularly-dcfinad 
streets, and no drained roads j tho houses were ugly, nnd built not in rows, Lut 
nnyhoir, the corners and fronts pointing in any direction, according to the fancy 
of tho builder ; the roads (such as they were) were nnirow lanes — in tho dry .season 
liassages, and in the rains watcr-clmtmels. T here was no attempt at conserrancy ; 
and the habits of the people being in some respects tho reverse of dcanly, the 
state of tho interior of tho larger toivns was excessively filthy. Heaps of cattle- 
refuse, uiamwo, nnd nibhish lay piled about nnd exposed in tho most public 
places, while grc.at chasms, from which tho mud had been originally cxcaratcd 
to form tho vralls of tho housc.s, diffused pestilential malaria from the draintigo 
and filth collected in them. Even now, after the expenditure of no small nmouni 
of pains on the part of tho government officials, tho smaller loums and villages 
are much behind those of many other parts of India. Still a beginning has been 
made towards pcrsujiding the people of the advantages of the more obrions 
sanitary precautions. Many of tho landholders have adopted a regular system 
of whitcuTishing all tho liouscs in tho rillages, nnd of insisting on proper conser- 
vancy. But ns regards tho larger towns tho advance made within the last few 
years has hcon really great. Municipalities acting under the district officials 
have hcon appointed, and systems of consen-nney have been matured and earned 
out. Funds have been raised, nnd municipal works have been pushed forward 
with a rapidity and cfTcct sufficient in some cases to transform tho appearance 
of tho places; svido thoroughfares, metalled and drained, have boon driven 
through tho more populous quarters, commodious school buildings, dispensaries, 
police stations, and sarfiis have been erected, conlml market-places hove been 
formed, and tho people have been induced to build their dwelling-places in a style 
suitable to tho now’ streets. 

Tho agricultural produce may bo divided into three classes — the khorff or 

SECTION V.-PaoDccTioNS. ^ ^ £ 

„ , . . liaghait or garden crops. For BaghtJit tho best 

' black soil is almost invariably selected. Thekharlf 

and rabf crops usually grown on tho diffarent soils are as follows : — 

Crops. 

I — I 

Sops. Kharif. Ttahi. 

Kfili (black soil). Cotton, jnwfirf {Jtolats "Wheat, linseed, .‘safflow’er, peas. 

sorpmm), tdr {cajanas 
vidimus) 

Murand (brownaclaywith Jawdri,mung(p7(ascefi« Gram, inasur {ervum lens) 


limestone nodules). . mungo), ricoi 
Khardi (white clay with JawdrC tdr, vetches, 
limestone nodules). 

Bardi (stony) Cotton, jawdrf, tdr. 

Betddl (sandy). Castor. 


wheat, peas. 

"Wheat, castor, gram, peas. 

t 

Castor. 

Castor. 
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The ploughing for the kharif (autumn) harvest commences in April. The 
Kharif crops. paring-plough (balchar) is first used to level any 

.T e hreguJarifies of the surface; the ground is then 

ploughed three or four times or even more. The seed is not soivn till after the ' 
ordinarily takes place early in June. The tifan or 
treble drill-inke is the instrument ordinarily used for sowing. Three fuiTOws are 
thus soira at once. Shortly after the crop appears above the surface, the dUvan 
or hoe-plough is passed between the fuiTOWs to destroy the grass and, if necessary, 
to thin the crop, while the earth is turned over so as to cover the roots. After the 
Llmd tim e the hoe-plough is once more used, and sometimes even a 

Cotton has now become the most important, and generally the most remunera- 
1 i the last four years its cultivation has been so 

stimulated by the demand in the English market, that it is nowraised tbi’oughout 
terge tracts of country formerly devoted to the cultivation of edible grain, 
the most valuable crops are grown in the north-west comer of the Kdtol tahsfl; 
Dut tile "wliole of the Kdtol and Ndgpdr tahsils may now he said to be cotton- 
growing couhtiy. The total out-tnm of this crop in the year 1868-69 was 
calcimted at 86,081 mds. or 6,886,480 lbs. The indigenous staple is in itself 
of a fair quality ; but much improvement is to he looked for by introduction of 
foreign seed, and from the sowing in one part of the country of seed selected 
from another part. Some extensive experiments in this interchange of in- 
digenous seed are now being tried; and seed-gardens designed to afford picked 
seed for distribution have been established. Improvements in the method of 
cultivation have followed the increased demand for the staple, and there seems 
little reason to doubt that the cotton of this district may in a short time equal 
any producible in the country. The weeding and picking are better and more 
carefully doue than thejr used to he; and many cultivators Lava already begun 
to adopt that plan of light but careful manuring which seems in this soil to 
produce the heaviest crops. Eice is not extensively cultivated, bub wherever 
irrigation is available from artificial tanks a few rice-ficlds rarely fail to be seen. 
Jawarl is groum in great abundance, chiefly in the Ndgplir and Katol tahsils. 
The crops are very fine, A good deal of ttir is grown ; it is often raised in the 
same field as cotton, generally five ridges of cotton to one of ttir. 

Eor tho rahi (spring) harvest the fields are first worked with the paring- 
. plough in June and July. They are then ploughed 

a I raps. throughout the rains (the oftener the better) 

according to the means and leisure of the husbandmen. The sowing takes place 
in October and November, and the crop is ready for harvest at the end of Eeb- 
ruary or beginning of March. Wheat is the grand rahi crop. The great 
wheat-field is in the Umrer and Edmtek tahsils, in a tract lying to the south of 
Edmtek, and enclosed on the east by the Bhanddra boundary, on the south by 
the hills below Umrer, and on the west by a line drawn north and south through 
Nandardhan, Harholl, Magardhokrd, and Sirs!. Here this cultivation is uninter- 
rupted over many miles of country. In Eehruary the whole country appears 
covered with one vast expanse of yellow com. The crop is usually cut at the end 
of February. The com is trodden out by bullocks, and winnowed in the wind. 
The other rabl crops do not need any particular mention. Chand (gram) is grown 
chiefl./ in the Umrer and Rdmtek tahsils; the remaining crops, perhaps, most in 
the tahsils of Ndgpdr and Kntol. The alsi (linseed) of the district is said to 
be very good. The erandl (castor plant) of the Kdtol tahsfl is particularly fine. 
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Tlio gavdoii cultivation is devoted to sugarcane, plnutniii, tobacco, poppy 
belol-lciif, yams, ginger, tnrineric, garlic, oniom, 
GnrUen e oj . carrots, turnips, and ctlior vegetables. Sumnaao 

’is cultivated, but not nearly so inneli ns it miglit be, it is cliiclly raised in the 
vnllcy of the Sur in tlie IlAintek tabsll, and in the ricli garden yillagos of IKtoL 
The crops raised arc fair, but tUo pur (inok'^scs) nmuufacturcd from Ibe taae 
is said to bo poor. One reason for llio compiintive noglocl of sugsircano culti. 
vntiim may bo this, that bore tlie tnbown flower is used instead of ptir for the 
distillation of .spirituous liquor j nuotlior reason is, tlint tlio people liavo not yet 
learnt tlio art of innmifiicturiiig sugar from pur. The ground for augartano 
cultivation is tir.st prepared by tlie Imfclmr, and tben by llie plongb. It is 
ne.\t covered with a lliiek layer of manure, cliannel.s and Ciuss-clianncls for 
irrigation are tben made, and the whole field is well watered. The plants ate 
raised from cuttings from the old canc.s. They (law mil their sprouts (one 
from each knot of the cutting) commouly in thecoursc of thirty-five or fotiv ■ 
days. The young sprouts mu at first caaTiilly supported with earth, which is 
not removed until they are grown to some height above the ground. As the 
])lant grows iii), the branchc.s are tied up. From ten and a half to eleven and 
a luilf iiiontlis claiise from the plunling oftlic cut lings to tlic complete ripening 
of the canes. Continued irrigation is rerpiired until the nion.soon sets in; and 
as this crop is considered the highest biuneli of garden cultivation, so it.s 
successful nianngcnicnl demands skill, patience, and capital all combined. 
The jilaiitain islnrgi'ly ciillivatcil in all the garden viltngc.s ; it lias a trieimwl 
duration, and is generated from sprouts of the old )ilniit,s. The l)etcl-lc.af culti- 
vation is carried on with much .success in n few gardens. Those nt Ilamtek are 
colebmicd throughout lhi.s part of liidb for tin* pxeelleiiec of their tirndueo. 
A largo portion indeed of the crops is now sent by rail to Bombay. Tlio plant 
requires a particular kind of soil, and lias to be partly slicltorcd from' the outer air. ■ 
This is ellcctod by enclosing the plnuLatimi roumi the sidt>s, nnd by roofing it 
over at tbc lop with a framework made of gm>:s .and b.miiboo.';. Jlncli 111001110 
is employed, (iliec, or clarified butter, is used largely for this piirpo.se. The 
plant has a triennial duration, and ivquire.s ground tlmt has lain liillow for some 
time. It is propagated from eiUtings, nnd is pbintcd in .Tuly, The le,avcs are 
not fit for use until twelve months after the ,«hoot.s arc put in, and thereafter they 
are picked every fortnight. The poppy is cultivated in a few places for opium. 
Tlio cultivation might easily he incri'iised. Tlie juice is extracted by scoring tho 
poppy heads from lop to bottom with a sharji knife. The juice thus c.vprcssod 
is subjected to tlic usual processes ; but tbero arc no skilful manipulators in this 
part of the country, nnd the opium is not considorod very good. 2 fono of tho 
other garden-crops need special description. The fruit-trees eitltivntcd in 
gardens nnd orclmrds may bo briefly noticed. Tbo omnges, lemons, sweet limes, 
mangoe-s, and guoims arc plentiful, nud remarkably lino. Tlio iNiigpiir omnges 
in particular arc justly celebrated for tbeir size and flavour. Their cnltivntion is 
inorensing, and they are exported in largo qnantitics to Bombay. Jlanuro is 
applied to all kinds of garden cultivation. It is usually produced from tho culti- 
vator’s own stock. Sometimes flocks of sheep and goats nro turned out into the 
fields. Tho people quite appreciate tho use of manure for all crops. Tlio supply, 
however, is very limited, ns largo qnantitics of cow-dung are used in fires for 
cooking. Vcgotablo manuring is not much practised, bnt stubble after being 
burnt is often used as manure. Irrigation is almost ontirolj’ confined to garden 
cultivation and rice. Wells are ordinarily tbo means used in tbo case of the 
former, nnd artificial tanks for the latter. Enclosures are only used for garden 
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cultivation and for fields adjoining jungles, where they are required to protect the 
crops fi'om wild animals. The rest of the culth^ation is all open, a narrow strip 
of nnploughed land serving to demarcate field from field. The village boundaries 
are marked by stone pillars. 

Horse-breeding has hitherto been quite neglected. Indeed, excepting at 
. Nil^dr and Kiimthi, there are no horses. Ponies of 

ivc s oc inferior breed are to be met with, but not very 
many even of these. Recently an attempt lias been made (on a very small scale) 
to improve the breed of these ponies by crossing them with Arab blood. Homed 
cattle are bred in large numbers. The breed is smaller than that of Upper India, 
and very inferior in size and appearance to the Mysore and Nellore stock. On the 
other hand the}' arc compact and wiry, and possess gi’eat bottom, endurance, and 
speed. The trotting bullocks used witk the light travelling cart, or rengi, are well 
known, and one or two pairsof these little animals are possessed by every well-to-do 
mdlguzdr. They wll frequently travel long distances of thirty miles or more, 
at the rate of six miles an hour. The district, however, does not appear to breed 
cattle in sufiioient numbers for its own consumption. Numbers are imported 
every year from Rdfpur, and also from Upper India, especially from Cawnpore. 
The price of a good pair of plough bullocks ranges from 70 to 150 rupees. 
For a pair of fast-trotting bullocks from 200 to 250 rupees is frequently given. 
For field operations it seems certain that it would be an improvement to have 
animals of more power than those of the indigenous breed. The district antbon- 
tics have lately imported some veiy fine bulls of the Nellore breed to cross vnth 
the indigenous cows, butsufficiont time has not yetelapsedtojudgo of the results. 
There aw plenty of buffaloes, but the breed is not more than orinardy good. 
Sheen and goats are to bo met with in abundance all over the district. The best 
flocks of sheep are reared in the Kdtol and Ndgpur tahsils; but the wool « coarse 
and inferior, and the mutton coarse, though sweet. Some Patna and other 
foreign rams have I’ecently been imported, and have been veij successfully emsse 
with indigenous ewes. Domestic fowls of oveiy sort and description are reared 
in great numbers. The Mnrdtbd game-fowls arc remarkably fine. 

The total area of forest lands may be computed at about 320,000 acres. 

Until lately there was no system of consei-vation. 
Forest proilucc result has been that most large-sized 

1 - i sorts such as teak ficctona grandis), sdl .{shorea rohusia), 

dcstrucUon ot tuo nest ^ 

the time the cutting o •*, fii-pon oiTipnl8G2 'Pho saplings are now making 

consen-ation, which has been „ W.Z We timber will bl 


the conntly^ A jittl^onoy and trees, 

honeycombs, which g forests. This grass is cut and stored as 

stone and minerals. formations have all been described. Tic 


•It’ CI’C 
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Th6 Hoilway Company liavo nsotl it largely in tlicir bridges, and lately ilhjj 
come into uao for building in the town nnd station of Ndgpdr. Broken up info 
small fragments, it forms the very best metalling procurable for roads. Avery 
fine sandstone found near ICAmtLi is ranch uscel for building. 'J’Jie sandstone at 
Sildwdrd i.s mucli prized lor ornamental rarviug, being line-gniined, soft, of 
good colour, nnd free from iinpun'tie'i. Gninitc rock is plentiful, but is not mnek 
used for building ; it is of short grain and of variable composition. Laterite 
is used, nnd miglil be more utiliood tlmii it is. \Ylicu dug from tie quarry tli 
composition is quite soft, but wlien e.viwbcd to tbc air it rnjiidly tanlona «&i 
forms a durable building material. Tlic lime‘'toiies are also used for building. , 
Tlio lime used for making niortar is procnreil from the (piarries of Awi/rar, wliidi 
arc to be fotind almost cverjnvhcro in the alluvial nnd riyav soils. Coal Im 
not yet been found, but probably it does e.vist more or le.ss in tlie sandstone 
fonnatioim, wliicli lie between the coiil-prodncing sandstone tiacts of ChliindvfSra 
and Ciiiindd. A.ssociiited with tlie lrap*rock.s, or enclosed in tlicin, arc occasion- 
ally found cbnlcedony, Hint, lieliotro)K*, nnd jasper. Some clays well adapted 
for pottery are to be met willi liere and tliei-c, especially in tbc 'JYikll beds near 
Ndgpdr, nnd at Ciiiclioli north of I’ilknpdr. Of metals thure is n scarcity. Gold 
is said to have been noticed in a qnnrtz matrix near Niradardlian, but this seems 
doubtful. Indubitably it e.xi.'-t.s in very small pnrticlc.s in the sand of some ofthn 
rivers, notnblv in tlinl of the Bur. Hic piirticlcs are, however, so inimitc, nnd tho 
labour of wasLiug the sand so great, that very few jicrsons follow the occupation 
of gold-washers. Sulplmret <if lend [gakiia) hns been noticed in one or two 
places. ,lron-ore of good qiinlily is found near Jlnnsar, and must cxi.'t in many 
other places. It is too hnnl to be workoil by natives, who prefer o.xtracting the 
metal from the softer o.\ides contained in Interile rock. Mnagimo.sc exi.st5 with 
the iron, especially connected with tho Interitc bed.s in the valley of the Snr river, 
nnd at !Mnundd (Mohodd) on the Kanbdii. 

ITio great article of mannfacinro i.s clolb. Colton nnd .silk fabrics of all 

Jlnnafactarc. If* .'? 7 »l|l«ns mf produced in abundanCD 

from dhotis (clotlis worn ronml the loins), valnccl 
at 500 rupees a pair, to the cuimnon cloths, costing n rupee and a b.ilf, worn by 
common coolies. Pagrfs (turbans), saris (garment pieces worn by women), 
nnd dboifs nnddopnttds (cloths worn by men), are the articles most manufactured. 
The most noticc.ablo of all are llic Ndgpdr nnd Umrer dhotis. Those are 
made of the very finest eotton-cloUi (iindycd), fringed with ii border of silk. 
Tho pattern and colour of the silk border is according to tbc taste of the 
wcaror. Some of the designs nin very tastofnl ; they arc formed by interweaving 
silk of diilcrent colours until gold 1 bread, the groundwork of tho whole being 
generally of n brilliant crimson. The pagris are gonerally inado of fiuely-wovDU_ 
cotton-cloth either coloured or undyed, with n broad fringe of gold. SSvfs and 
dopattds arc somotimes made of plain white cotton-cloth, until handsome silk 
borders, sometimes entirely of silk, somotimes of dyed cotton-cloth with silk 
border. Tho very best of tlioso finer clotlis aTO made in Nfigpiir nnd Umrer ; but 
Khdpfi, hlaundii, Bbiwdpiir, and many other towns also maiinfacturo superior 
fabrics. Tho manufacture is in the bonds of the Ivosbtis — an indnstrions nnd 
sMlinl class of workmen. The looms are somewhat olaborato in their gear, and 
difiScnlt to work. Tho weaver has to servo a long apprenticeship before he be- 
comes a skilled workman. High commendalion and several prizes wero awarded 
to spacimena of these fabrics at tho recent Exhibitions at A'gra, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, Jabalpdr, and AlcoM. The coarser fabrics consist of stout cotton-cloth, 
either white or dyed in mrious colours. The manufacture is carried on all over 
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tlie district. Indeed tliere is liardly a considerable village that bas not a number 
of persons engaged in this manufacture. The workmen are chiefly Dhers. The 
rest of the^ manufactures aro unimportant, and may be dismissed m a few words. 
They consist of blankets, white and black, made from indigenous wool, tdtpatti 
or sacking, coarse basket-work, common pottery, and some croditeble brass work 
consisting of lotds, katoras, and cooking utensils. These last, however, aro 
made only in a very few towns. There are a few workers in steel- One house is 
noted for the manufacture of steel weapons, such as daggers and hunting spears. 
Stone and wood carving had in former days reached a very creditable stage of 
progress, as old carvings abundantly testify. Tlie art has to a certain extent 
fallen into disuse. There are still however, especialty at Ndgpdr itself, many 
excellent workmen ; and some efforts have lately been made to rerive the art. 
The workmen are found quite capable of excuting European designs, and some 
of the indigenous patterns show excellent taste and workmanship. 


The trade of the district was always considerable. In the time of the Mard- 
SECTION VI — Ta vne gran^j oil-seeds, and country cloth formed the 

Under the Marithdiule’ 

commodities the distnct received European piece 
, and miscellaneous goods ; salt from Bombay and Berdr ; silks, sugar, and spices 
fi-om Bundelkhand, Mirzdpdr, and the North ; and rice from Rdipiir, Bhanddra, 
and the Bast. Except in times of depression, produced by the foreign straggles 
or internal commotions of the State, the general tendency of trade under the 
Mardthds was to increase j but there wore three prominent causes at .work to 
prevent the rapid development of commerce. The first was the difficult nature 
of the country, and the wretched means of communication, impeding equally 
import and export. The second was the feeling of inseem-ity from the greed 
of the rulers of the State or their agents. Forced loans were frequently taken 
from wealthy merchants and bankers, without any pretext whatever, except 
that the State wanted money, with the fiill understanding on both sides that the 
amount was to be wholly or partially left unpaid. It would seem indeed that the 
later Ndgplir rulers indulged in this species of plunder to a greater degree 
than almost any other native government. The result of this system was to 
make the merchant hoard his surplus wealth, and secrete it in the form of bullion 
and jewels, instead of embarking it in profitable, but visible, mercantile invest- 
ments. The third cause is to be found in the existence of certam regulations 
trammelling the free export of grain, and in the establishment of vicious systems 
of private monopolies and transit duties. The two last causes have been removed 
for many years f indeed nothing of them but a few of the transit duties remained 
after the ^position of A'pd Sdhib in 1818. The last of these duties were not 
removed until after the annexation of the Ndgpur kingdom in lb5d. 

The last six years have been marked by a sudden, and hitherto unprecedented, 
commercial activity/^ and accmmilatioii of wealth. 

Cotton traffic. Many causes^ diversified in tlieir character, but 

similar to those operating in other parts of India, have wntributed to produce 
this effect. But two of them stand prominently forward. The l^md 

in the increased demand for cotton for *e >nglish market ; the second 
in the verv recent development of communications by road and railway. 
Tbe latterTnbjeotwill be treated of separately. The m 

district by the increased demand for cotton requires some bnef menfaon. IM 

SSease&and for the EngHsh market first affected the 

agricultural year 1862-63. In that year the pnoe of cotton at Bombay m 
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than doubled. In the district of Wardhd and in the BerSrs— always cotton-grow- 
ing tracts — the cultivation was at once enomously extendedj taking up lufgj 
tracts of country hitherto devoted to the cultivation of e^ble gi-ains, A siiuKr, 
though less extended, movement took place in this district, where the cultivation 
probably doubled. In 1863-61’ the prices at Bombay rose still higher, and the 
estivation and export of the staple continued to extend. This' district, Sways 
in the habit of drawing considerable quantities of m-ain from Ohhattisgarh and 
BhandiJra, and also of eiqiorting grain towards Wardhi and the Ber4rs, now 
required more from the former country, and could afford less for the latter. 
The Ohhattisgarh and Bhandfira conntry was able to meet the demand, and 
exported in enormous quantities to Ndgplfr, Wardhfi, and the Berdrs. The local 
prices of food rose, hut on the other hand so great was the profit from the 
cotton exported to Bombay, that the aggregate result was a large augmentation of 
agricnltufal wealth. In 1864-65 the prices of cottonfell. In 1865-66 theyagain 
slightly rose. The increased cultivation and export of the staple had, however, 
been too firmly established to yield much to these fluctuations. On the other 
hand, partial Mure of the grain crops in Ohhattisgarh during these two years 
lessened the import of cereal produce finm that conntry, and this district, obliged 
to look elsewhere for its supplies, began to draw from an entirely new source, 
viz. Jahalpilr and the North. At 13ie same rime the extended cotton onlrivation 
in the Ndgpdr and Kdtol tahafls had now withdrawn so much land from cultiva- 
tion of jawdrl, that for the first time there was an ebb in the usnal ride of traffic 
from East to West, and there sprang up an import of this grain from Berdr. 

At 'the present time the agricultural produce exported consists of cotton, 

. _ , , oil-seeds, and some edible grain; while the imports 

Imports and expoxta. grain, partly from 

Chhattisgarh, and partly from Jabalpdr and the North, and some jaw'ml from the 
Berdrs. In articles not being agricultural produce, tbe chief imports are Euro- 
pean piece and miscellaneous goods from Bombay, salt from the Concan, sugar 
and spices from Mirzdpdr and the North, and hardware from Bhanddra and from 
the Narbadd districts. The only export of consequence is the country cloth. 

The trade in salt and in European miscellaneouB goods appears to he greatly 
on the increase. The annual import of sugar, spices, and hardware is probably 
stationary, or nearly so. 

It seems probable that the manufacture of the commoner sorts of country 
Country cloth cloth is on the decline. The increased local prices 

^ j of raw cotton arising from the late exports, and 

the sharp competitiou of machine-made stuffs from England, have combined to 
depress the local manufacture. Last year indeed the exports were apparently 
in excess of those of the year preceding, the fall in the prices of cotton having- 
again tended to stimulate local manufacture, while at the same time there was a 
diminution in the import of European piece-goods. There appears, however, to 
be little doubt that this was a mere fiuctaation, arising chiefly from the depressed 
condition of the Bombay market. Some of the ordinary sorts of cloth peculiar 
to Ndgpdr and Umrer have now been imitated in England, and are actually 
sold here at much lower prices than thefr local prototypes, liere seems, too, to 
be a growing preference for the English goods, and already many of the weavers, 
weary of competing any longer, have betaken themselves to more profitable 
employment. On the whole then, although the manufacture and export of 
home-made cloth is still briskly maintained, it seqms probable that in the natural 
course of things the trade must decliue, and perhaps eventually disappear before 
machine-made stuffs. 
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By far tlie largest entrepot for wlieat, rice, and other edible grain is 
Entrenots. Kdmthi, -vsThere there are many wholesale dealers; 

^ ‘ other considerable entrepots are Ndgpfir, Umrer, 

Sooner, Shlipd, and Kiitol. With one or two important exceptions the trade is 
in the hands of the Mdi-wdrfs, who have their agents for the purposes of purchase 
and import stationed in Bhandara and Chhattisgarh, and latterly at Jabalpdr. 
They also buy in the open market from the Gdonthifis {ullage headmen), who 
bring in the com at their own venture from the countries where it is grown. 
They export again, either by consignment to their own agents stationed in 
Wardhd and in the Berdrs, or else sell at the entrepots to agents sent by the 
wholesale dealer's in those districts. The district has no entrepots for cotton, if 
we except Kdmthl, which does a small trade in this staple. The cotton of the 
Ndgpdr tahsil mostly finds its way to the great entrep&t of Hinganghdt in the 
Wardhd district ; that of the Kdtol tahsil to Amrdotl in Berdr ; and from these 
places it is sent to the different stations on the railway for transport to Bombay. 
The trade in European cloth and mixed goods is chiefly in the hands of the 
Bohrds, who have large shops at Nagpdr. Thei retail dealers buy from these 
Bohrds, and disperse the stufe throughout the town and country bazdrs. Brdh- 
mans and Mdrwdris are also engaged in this trade, as also in the export trade of 
country cloth. The entire interchange of commodities may be thus summarised. 
The district exports raw cotton, grains, and other agricultural produce and cloth, 
and receives in return salt, sugar, English piece and miscellaneous goods, cattle, 
hardware, and cutlery. The balance of trade is without doubt ^eatly in fevour 
of the (iistrict, and is adjusted by imports of bullion, which it is to bo feared is 
still extensively (though less so now than formerly) hoarded in cash or ornaments, 
or in other unproductive representations of wealth. 

Almost all the "sdhukdrf” or banking transactions are carried on by the 
Mdrwdris. There are, however, a few banking 
BouluDg. houses conducted by Brdhmans. The rate of interest 

is certainly less than it used to be. This is the natural result of the increased 
plentifulness of money. It is impossible to give any average rate of interest, as 
this varies with so many variable conditions, such as the amount to be bomowec^ 
tbe nature of security, and the tightness of the money-market, but it maybe said 
that money can always be obtained, on good security, for twelve per cent pm 
annum, and often for considerably less. The security demanded is 
pledge or pawn of valuable jewels and the like, mortpg^ on red pxoperi^ to 
Snalseourilyofmen of kiown substance. Ordm^y the better class of bakers 
S “ot lend veiy small sums. But some few of the very wealtluest of them 
the largest with the smallest sorts of transactions Besides their h^ge 
establishments at N^gpfir, these men have their agents established at every P 7 
town in the district, and lend out the very ^®r?wta^ld 

SZ... Sold ».a .nver Mio. w 


increased demand for the precious m snccessM agi-iculturist has 
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being probably not more iban fi-om four to six annas oa every hunared rapsea’ 
woA of bullion. Tbo most extensive transactions in bills of cxcliango are mtli 
Calcutta, and after Calcutta with the following touns according to the order® 
which they ore placed Bombay, Mirzfipdr, Benares, Indore, Ararliot^ Jaiplir, and 
Baidardbdd. All the principal bankers have agents and coiTespondents at the® 
places. It would be impossible to state the annual amount of transaOticfas, bri 
it may be oonfidcutly affirmed that their inereaso of late years has been onornuMs, 
Ihe rate of exchange varies w'ith the variable conditions governing the state of 
the money-market, both at homo and at the place on which a bill is to he drami, 
but bankers generally manage to make a fair profit at all times, and under dl 
co nditio ns of the money-market. There are re^lar quotations of exchange well 
known and kept to by the Sdhnkdr brotherhood in their dealings with one 
ano&er, but they are not the least ashamed to make as much as they possibly 
can out of chauco customers. lu granting hills they irill _ charge such people 
far beyond the current rates of exchange, and think it quite in the legitimate hne 
of business. InNdgpdr the money-market is generally tight from October to 
March, when money is out in the purchase of cotton and grains, and easj for the 
remainder of the year. It is not usual to grant bftls payable at sight, though 
these can always be procured at a high rate of exchange. In the ordr^ry course 
of business bills arc drawn tbna : — 


Bills drawn on — 

Calcutta arc payable 51 days after sight. 

Bombay „ 13 „ „ 

hlirziipdr ,, .............................. 51 ,, ,, 

Benares „ 51 „ „ 

Indore „ 21 „ „ 

Amrdotf „ 13 „ „ 

Jaipdi' „ 45 „ „ 

Haidardbdd „ 21 „ „ 

The couatTuctiou of roads, wbotber main or bnmeb lines, is of very recent 
date. Under the Mardthfo the only made road 
SECTIOb VIL— C0.MMDK1- .(ygg Ujjg towards Sambalpdr— a fairly serriee- 
cATioKs. able road made under English superintendence 

for postal service between (Silcutta and Bombay. 
This postal route was long ago discontinued, and the road fell into disuse. 
Excepting this, the only road, until very lately, was the short line (nine 
miles) irom Nagpilr to Kdmthl, which was metalled and bridged some years 
ago. The history of road-making, in short, is comprised entirely in the period 
succeeding the year 1861, when the Central Provinces administration was _ 
formed. During the past eight years strenuous exertions have been made 
to open out both main and branch lines. A liberal crqienditure of money and 
labour, and a large amount of professional skill, hove been brought to hear on 
their construction, and the operations have been continuously maintained. In 
this respect Ndgpffi? has been obviously at a great advantage as compared with 
any other district in the Central Provinces; for as most of the new imperial 
lines of commnmcation leaffing to distant places have all been planned so as to 
radiate &om Ndgpfir, the capital oftho Central Provinces, bo it has happened that 
the Ndgpdr district has reaped both in the first instance, and in the most plentifiil 
degree, the advantages which these great works have conferred on the country 
at large. The recent prolongation of the railwiy to NdgplSr has linked the 
district with Bombay. Four great imperial roads, starting firom the city of 
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Nfigpdr, traverse the district to die uortli, to the south, to the east, and to the 
north-west, while district cross-raids and feeders (purelj local works) arc being 
pushed forward from town to town, and from tract to tract, with due regard to 
tho trading and a^cultural interests, which the railway and the great imperial 
roads seem most likely to subserve. The result of these operations has been to 
work a complete metamorphosis in the chcumstances and conditions on which 
traffic and transport depend. And since the change is remarkable, not merely from 
its magnitude, but still more so from the rapidity with which it has been 
brought about, it may be worth while to describe the old, before enumerating 
the new routes of communication, so as to portray the foil contrast between the 
present and the scarcely past. The following descriptions will be easily under- 
stood by a reference to the revenue suiwey map. 


Before 1862 the main line of communication from the north, via Seonf from 
Old lines. Mirzipfir and Jabalplir, descended the SdtpuriJ 

ghdts at Kurai in the Sconi district, and passing 
through Deolapfir entered this district a little above Chorbdoli, twenty-eight 
miles from Ndgpdr. Here the line doubled, one branch going via Ramtek, the 
other by the village of Songhdt, and both again converging at a village called 
Kherdf, proceeded thence in a single line via Satak to Kdmthi, crossing the Kanhdn 
at the Yerkherd Ghdt, in the centre of the military cantonment. Again, between 
Kdmthl and Ndgpdr there were two routes — ^the one by the present metalled 
road (Grreat Northern) to Sftdbaldf, the other from the place where the Kdmthf 
sardi now stands to the heart of the Ndgpdr City. This line was in full use for 
seven months of the year, but traffic was all but impossible during the rains and 
October- The whole line lay through a dense jungle from Chorhdoli to the top 
•of the ghdts ; and this region was unhealthy from malaria for at least four months of 
the year. Nobody ever travelled at night on account of wild beasts. People 
obliged to travel in the rains preferred to go from Seonf to Chhindwdrd, and so to 
Ndgpdr by the old Chhindwdrd line. The principal routes from Bombay and Berdr 
entered the old Ndgpdr province at three separate points on the "Wardhd river. 
These points are (1) Jaldlkherd, in the north-west comer of the Kdtol tahsfl ; 
(2) Bisndr ; and (3) Ndchangdon, both in the present district of Wardhd. The first 
of these places was in distance from Ndgpdr fifty-six miles, the second sixty-seven 
miles, the third fifty-eight miles. The most important of the_^ee routes was that 



it reached by way of the villages of Tdkalghdt and Gumgdon. It was by this route 
that the bulk of the export trade of cloth and silk fabrics was conveyed to Jdlnd, 
Aurangdbdd, Satdrd, Puna^ and other distant cities in the Deccan. Tlie line 
bv BisW was used in a degree hardly less. It proceeded by Kdranjd (Wardhd 
district), Kondhdlf, and Bdzdrgdon. The Jaldlkherd route went by the town of 
Kdtol and traversing the Kdtol tahsfl from north-west to south-east, and then 
nassing through Kalmeswar, entered Ndgpdr at Tdklf. All of these lines were 
nractimble only during the dijmonths, and then only for the light countiy carts 
^ed here Duiino- the rains they were only passable for pack-bullocks. Such 
traffic as TOS obliged to be taken in the rains would generally choose the Bisndr 
line which is the stoniest of the three, but which traverses less morass and black 
soU than either of the others. The traffic both ways in the diy months along 
-the Bisndr and Ndchangdon lines was enormous. Security at mght was afforded 
bv well-known Pardos, which were suppKed with ordinaiy provisions for travellers. 
The traffic from the Bhanddra, Edfpdr, and Chhattfsgarh country entered tho 
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district by two main lines— tbe fii-st leading direct from the town of BhandSra to 
Mminft/i (MoLodd)— twenty miles from Nagpdi'— on the and so through 

the P^ldi suburb intoM^drj the second connecting Avith Ndgpdr thotoim 
of MoMri and Tumsar, in the Bh’andfoa district, and the northern portion of 
the Bfiipdr country, entered the district east of Virsf, and passing tbnugi 
!Krsd went westwards to Kiimthf. So far as can be ascertained these lines were 
occasionally used by strong convoys of Banjdrds with pack-bnllocka even during 
the rains, but like all the rest they wore at that season utterly impracticahlefw 
wheeled traffic. By these lines were delivered the imports of wheat, rice, and 
other grain from Chhattisgarh. There were two routes from Ohdndd and the 
south — one entering the district bdow TJmrer, which it reached via Chimdr (in 
the ChSndd district), and thence led to Ndgpiir in a straight line north-west; 
the other entering just above Jdm (in the Wardhd district) passed through 
Tdkalghdt, and entered Ndgpdr by the suburb of Sondgdou. Lastly there were 
the routes to Betdl and Ghmndw'd^, and from these places to Mhow, Ajmir, aud 
Bdjpntdnd. These routes, after descending the Sdtpurds by the Taldo and Mohi 
ghdts, joined at Sdoner (twenty-one miles north of Ndgpdr), reaching Ndgpflr by 
^e villages of Adhdsd and Brahmapurf. The traffic on these was inconsiderable. 
Like the others they were nearly impassable during the rains. As for the purely 
local lines, they did not exist at all as defined tracks. Excepting through moun- 
tain-passes, their courses were not even demarcated. People made their way from 
town to village, and from village to market-place, as best they might ; the tracks 
being shifted from watercourse to upland, and from field to field, according to the 
seasons and alternations of the crops. 

Such were the great arterial lines of communication along which, with no 
constructed roads, and in despite of every obstacle interposed by nature, a vast 
traffic to and from this country contrive, during eight months of the year, to , 
force its way to Jabalpdr and the North, to Berar, the Deccan, and Bombay; to 
Bhanddra, Ghhattfsgarh, and the East; toHaidardbdd and the South; toHdj- 
putdnd and the North-West. The litide Mardthd carts, convoys of bullocks and 
buffaloes, and to some slight extent camels, formed the only means of transport ; 
and with these means the entire imports and exports of the country had to he 
dragged through tracts of pestilential jungle, iJirough quagmire aud morass, 
down the precipitons banks and across the stony beds of rivers, and over narrmT 
and dangerous bill-passes. The time occupied in transit was of course enormous. 
The marvel is how so great a traffic could have been conducted at all. What has 
been done during the last few years to facilitate communication will now be 
shown. 


That portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway known as the Nigpiir _ 
Newlines. branch, leaving the main line from Bombay to 

Jabalpiir, at Bhosdwal, in the Bombay district of 
Kldndesh, traverses the Berdr coun^ from west to east, and crossing the 
Wardhfi, near the station of Pulgdon, enters the Central Provinces. Ifrom Pul- 
gdon its course is still east. It has stations at Wardhd and Sindf, in the WardhS 
district, and another at Bori, in this district. At Bori (nineteen miles from 
Ndgpdr) the line curves sharply to the norih. and continues in that direction to 
its terminus at Sitdbaldi, the western suburb of Ndgpdr. The Eailway was opened 
NortliernRoad. teminuB on the 20th of February 1867. 

ino new jNortnern Eoad is now complete tu© 
whole way to Jabalpdr, The only rivers still tmbridgecl are the I^nhdn at 
Kamthlj and the Narbadd at Jabalpur. Tho Kanhdn bridge is now tinder con- 
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struction. Meantime a temporaTy pile-bridge is annually erected immediately 
after tlie rains, and is in use for eiglit months of the year. Tbo road leaves 
Nagpdr close to tlio railway terminus, and goes to KfimtW. Thence, after cross- 
ing the Kanhdn, it proceeds northwards by Mansar and Chorhiioli (twonty-ono 
and twenty-seven miles respectively from adgpdr), and passing through Doola- 
par enters the Seoni district, ascends the Sdtpui’d ghdts^ at Kuraf, and so on 
through Seoni over the tableland of the Satpnrds, whence it descends again at a 
point distant about thirty miles from Jabalpfir. ii the NSgpur district its entire 
course is about thirty-three miles. In this length it has three sardis, cxclnsivo 
of those in Ndgpdr itself, two excellent new ones at Kdmthi and Mansar, and 
an old one at Chorbdoli ; two travellers’ bungalows at Kdmthi and at Mansar j 
four police posts at Indord, Kdmthi, Ifrinsar, and Ohorhdoli. An avenue of trees 
has been planted along almost the whole length, and there are numerous uclls 
and grain-dealers’ shops at convenient places throughout. 


The Eastern Eoad leaves Ndgpdr by two branches, starting from the north 
and from tho south of the cit}'. Thence it pro- 
Eastem Road. eastward to Bhanddra (forty miles from 

Ndennir), crossing the Kanhdn at Manndd half way. The Imo is completed ns far 
as Shanddra,the oMy stream unbridged being the , BeyradBhandnraa 

large portion of this road has been completed towards Bdipur, but as a meto cc 
roaA it can at present only be said to be open for throng traffic betu;cen 
Ndgpiir and Bhanddra. Its course in this district is about twenty-mne miles, 
Kich distance it has three poUce posts, viz. Pdl^ Manndd, and ^ho 

ks^ twenty-seven and half miles from Ntodr. There ^^Sv iS 
galow at hlaundd, where there is also a sardi. An avenue of trees lately pkuted 

lines it almost throughout its course to Bhanddra. 

The Southern Road, liho the last, starts from Nd^dr by two 

ijie boutnem nna , firstfrom Sitdbaldi,tho second from 

Southcni Rond, south-west of the city. These convorm at a 

point two miles out of the city and station. Then in a single hue 
southwards to Bori (nineteen miles from Mp -piom Bori there 

which, however, it thr ce ofthe old routes 

is a separate branch of seven miles to Asold g oxi in a southerly 

to Bombay. Crossing the Wpa ^ ™ s^ village called Sondgdon, 

direction, leavmg the distnct a little be continues by Jdm (Wardbd 

twenty-eight miles from Ndgpdr. , Hinganghdt, to Varord (Obdndd 

district), from which place is a ^ , co^leted as regards metalling, 

district), and so on to Chdndd. It has now ° bridged. This road too is 
but the Wand and other streams hwe no ^ . ^.^^stnet. It has n travellers’ 

plantedwithyoungfrees toonghout itsconre ^ Sondgdon. 

bungalow and a sardi at Bori,^ StVstem Eoad leaves Ndgpdr at tlm 
from Kdmthi. Thence proceeding in a smg 

sdongi a little to the right, and so glkts to Chhindwdrd. It is 

still ^complete, but it is to be “ not yet bridged. There is an 

partly planted with trees, '^e chief sto p/t^nslongl (fourteen miles from 
Lcellent sardi at Sdoner, and a smaller one at Batansa g v 
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Nfi«n)dr). Tliere are wells at abort mterwils. There arc police posts at Tiikli, 
P^Siusdongi, Sfionor, and Kelod. 

The local lines now under survey and con- 
local lines. struction, or completed, are — 

(1) Eoad from Nigpdr uid Kalmoswnr, Mohpd, Suwargdon, and Narkher 
to Mowdr, on the extreme north-west frontier, on the river Wardhii, to open 
out the Kiltol subdivision of the district, and connect it with the railway. Of 
this road twelve miles have been completely bridged, fourteen miles have been 
partially bridged, and in the remaining twenty-threo miles bridging is going on. 
An avenue of trees has been planted along eleven miles. At Kalmcswar there is 
a sardf. 

(2) Bond from Umrer to Borl (railway feeder) — ^total distance twenty inile.'s. 
This is to connect Paunf (in the Bhand^ra district) and Umrer with the nearest 
point on the railway. This road has been completed for the first eight miles 
from Both Borl has a good sardf and a police outpost. 

(3) Bond from Khdpd to join the imperial road to Chhindwdrd at Pdtanstiongi, 
so as to connect Kliipd directly unth Ndgpiir — total distance seven miles. This 
lino is completed, and has avenues of trees all the way. Tlicro are sardis and 
police stations both at Bhdpd and at Pdtansdongf. 

(4) Eoad‘from Borl railway station, to join tho sonthem road — one mile 
and a half. This is completed, and an avenue of trees Las been planted. 

(5) Bead between Ndgpdr and Umrer — twenty-eight miles. Of this seven 
miles have been completed and bridged. None of tho above roads ni-e to ho 
metalled for the present. 

(C) Bond from Mansar through Bdmtck to the Ambdld tank — distance seven 
miles. This is metalled throughout, and an .avenue of trees has been planted. 
This road connects tho town of Bdmtek avith the imperial Northern Boad. 

(7) Boad from Ndgpdr to Kdmthl from tho heart of the city to the new 
Kdmthl sard! — eight miles. Five miles have been completed with bridging and 
metalling. 


Tho effect of all of theso recent -frorks on the trado and general progross of 

Progress of the eounto’. ^ is already very manifest. The goods’ 

sheas ana platform at tho railway terminus arc 
crowded with merchandise and wares of all sorts from Bombay and tho ATest, 
and with cloth, cotton, and agricultural produce from the surrounding countiy for 
export. The old rentes to Bombay must be, and indeed already are, given up 
altogether for any other use than mere local traffic. The caravans of oxen bring- 
ing salt and jawdrl, the long string of carts taking hence cotton, cloth, wheat, rice, 
and other articles to tho West, must soon disappear altogether. Merchandise, 
instead of taking two months in transit between Ndgpdr and Bombay, is now 
conveyed in three to four days. 


Again, the traffic with Mirzdpdr and the East Indian Eailway, Jabalpiir, and 
the North, heretofore spread over several local lines, is now compressed into one 
channel along the new Great Northern Boad. Tho largo roomy waggons used 
on the good roads in Upper India are rapidly supplanting tho miserable Mardthd 
carts, giving the trader the power of transporting four times tho amount of bulk 
•with the same amount of draught, while transit takes up half tho time that it did 
with the old lines, and is carried on continuously throughout tho year. Nor are 
these improvements, whether as regards tho ease, the speed, or tho continuity of 
the means of transport, less apparent in the case of the three other gi’cat imperial 
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liuoR, Uloiigli, from tLe larger rivers being still uubridgedj tbe effects are not yet 
so coinplolc. Even tbe local lines, unfinished ns they are, have already done 
something to facilitate internal trade in the district, and to perform their work as 
feeders to the railway and the great lines. 

The conditions of the rivers in the district are such that navigation, even in 

lV,vcrcom.nimieation. f (including the Waingang^ 

itself), can only bo earned on dnrmg and shortly 
after the rains. Even during the rains the difficulties in the way of navigation 
are givat. I’lic}'' arise, first, from the velocity and strength of the currents, 
rendering an upward voyage, even of empty bents, an affair of great toil and 
duration j secondly, from the suddenness of the rise and fall of the waters, 
and the consequent continual variations in the depth of the different channels ; 
thirdly, from the lodges of rock which sometimes fom bamers right across the 
beds, Tliis last difiicult}’ may be found to bo portinll}' capable of remedy. For 
example, the bed of the river Knnhfin, between the toivn of Khtipli and the 
Waingaiigd (sixty-tluxic miles), has onl}' four points where the rocks dangerously 
threaten navigation in the rains, A scheme has been discussed for blasting the 
rocks at those points so as to afford a clear passage. Again, as regards the river 
AV.aingangu, f-upjiosing an artificial channel could be made, so ns to^ avoid a heavy 
barricT of rocks at Tidl, above Ambhoi/i, there would bo nothing whatever to 
imjK'de narigatioii by light boats, in the mousoou, from the junction with the 
Kanban down to Pmmf, one of the largest towns in the neighbouring district of 
jJliandilra, Notwithstanding all these drawbacks the rivers Kanhtln, Pench, and 
Koltir, and of cour.-o the Waingangii, during and after the monsoon may be, and 
are narigated bv loaded boats and rafts, niey are not oven as much used as 
thev mi'ditbo; yet timber from the jimgles below the Sdtpnrtis, and forest 
urorluce” arc brought down in con.ridurablo quantities to Kdmthi, and some 
(■ons-i'rnmcnls of grain from the north of the Bhaiiddra district find their way down 
rmiiiTand below," None ofthe other rivers arc cither narigated or navigable, 

Ednc.ation, still comparatively backward, is now undoubtedly makwg rapid 
• advances. Formerly the only educated classes 

srXTlOK VIII.— KnvcATioN, Brahmans and a few of tlie Mnsalmdns, 

'flic n"riculturi.sts generally were devoid of any education whatever j the teffiers 
•ilid riionkeepors knew just enough to bo able to keep their accounts, Tliero 
NUra'^oine indigenous .schools, but the standard of learning to be acqmrcd in 
them was extremely low. The present system of public mstriiction was maugu- 
raf e 1 in the year 1SG2, The total number of boys' schools in the ffistnet is now 
122, or 1 tolwery 931 ofthe non-adult male population, 'fho different mstitii- 
tious nifiv be Ibus clns‘*ificd - 


Number of Insiitutiomi. 

1 

1 

,., 7 

8 
8 


Class of School. 

Normal scbool 
Zilii do. 

Grant-in-aid schools 
Anglo-vcrnncular town schools 
A^Tiiacular schools 
Village do. 

Indigenous do. 

The Normal school-thc local inslitiition for leacliiug and traming 
Thi ^o^ll;U cslablishmeiit has not been able completely to 

—A '»■' *» """s'* 
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tlio Bombay prewduncy, but ho far ns U linS goim it lias done well, llicli pupil 
receives from four to ten rupees monthly for bis support. At tlio ZiWscliou!, 
the Nonnal school, mitUhreo of the Grant -in-nid schools a siipoi-ior cduKitinn i,, 
ffiveu both in KnglisU and Vernarnhir. 'J'ho zilu school is at Kfimthi, and tLa 
gnmt-iu-!iid schools are at NagpCir and KdtUthi. Of tlu* latter, four have Utu 
cst.ablished by tbo Freo Church of Scotland Slission. They arc called “graul- 
iii-iid" from the fact of their receiving regnlov pecuniary asbisfanco from 
Govcnmiout. In the Anglo-Venmcnlar tonii seliools is given a tliorongli 
iustnietion in the veruaculsir (MartJtW), n fo'rly good course of Cfcograpby, 
Uhthomatics, and Grammar, and the grenndwork of the stncly of English. Tlie 
other town schools give the same course, with the exception of Engliph. 
These town schools nra established only in the larger and more populous 
towns. They are supported partly by grants froin genend revenues, jrartly 
by municipal funds, and partly by voluntary f.nb'-criplions. Tlio cost of village 
tobools is defrayed entirely from the cdncational cess, \yhicli is a tax of two 
per cent, on tbo land revenue of tbo di.s|rict, mid is iwid by tlic Lindoivncis. 
In these schools the standard is lower Ilian in the town hcbools, Tlie indigenous 
schools are supported by fees from pupils. They arc cstabli-hcd hy the people 
tlicmsolvcs, and have no connection with Government, cxccjit that they are 
inspected by the cdncational anthoritic.'*. These schools receive granfs-iimiid 
according to the paymenl-hy-reiuilts hystcm* The course of study is rather 
lower thiui that of tho village schools. *flm total number of boys now f-tudjing 
in tbeso seliools is G,7C3. 'Jlio total imnibcr of non-adnlt males in the district ii 
113,090. So that about one boy in seventeen is receiving education. And if 
dno allowance be made for boys too young or too old to go to school, then the 
proportion would bo about one to twelve. ' In the matter of fenmlo education only 
n commencement 1ms been made. 'Hicn' ii* ft Nonnnl sebool nt Niigpilr for tho 
purpose of training schoolmistresses ; nnd there arc now seven ordimiry schools— 
two nt Ifiigpitr itself, niul live nt tonus in the interior of the di.«trict. The 
Btatomont below shows tho progress of education in each of the dilferenl classes 
of schools from the commenccmcut of the syEtem up to tho present time 
Statement shoteing iJw etate of Schools in tho l^agpur Jislmt during the lust 7 years. 
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NA'GrPU'Er— Tlio central revonuo subtli^nsion or tnLsil in the Nilgpiir 
<lislrict, covering an area of 835 square miles, wtli555 villages, and a population 
of 2-10,370 according to tlic last census in 1860. Tlio land revonuo of tljo talisil 
for 1809-70 is Rs. 2,20,'] 00. 

NA'GrU'Br— The principal torn in tho district of tliat name, and the seat 
of llio administration of tlio Central Provinces. It is situated in tlio conira 
of llio district, on tlio Icfi. bank of a small stream called the Nag. The municipal 
limits include, besides tbo citj', tbo suburb of Sitfibaldi, tbo Europoan station 
of SitAbnldi with Tdkll, and a considerable area of land under cultivation. Tbo 
soil is for llio most part or black soil. Tbo drainage of Tiikll and 

.Sitiibi'ldf is good; Ibesitc of tlio city is low, and tbo drainage is ill-dofinod, 
but tbo general slope is to tbo soutb-etist. Tbo Sitiibaldi bill, on wbicb stands tbo 
fort, may bo i-ogardod ns tbo centre of the municipal limits, and from its smnmit 
is to bo seen the best riew of the station and surrounding country. Bolow, on 
tbo north and west, lies the prottily-woodod station of Sibibnldi ; beyond this, on , 
tbo north, arc tbo military lines and btiziirs ; and again beyond these, partamly 
liiildou by low basaltic bills, is the Tilkli suburb — once the bead-quarters of tlio 
b'agndr irregular force, but now occupied only by a few bungalows. Close under 
the sontberi^ido of tbo bill is the native suburb of SStSbaldf Below the eastern 
qlnci^ is the railway terminus. Beyond this lies tUc broad sheet of water knmvn 
as the Jimii! Taldo, which .sep.aratcs tbo city from the station and suburbs. The 

* ^ 3 1 , ‘i n* Af rltoTnfllr 


tlip wcflit l)V a 01 lOJinKU* — - ^ a - 

u ululating. It is in gcnoral wcll wooded, tbough some parts, especially townids 
tireXmo west, avo somewbat bare. The roads are Imed .nth ornamenta 
trees The bungalows of tbo European residents are generally tbatebod, and 
iatin awe'.~ ; but most of tlm enclosures have gardens iminediate y sim- 
I I* 1 1 wi Afkiifnin lyfioil trees Dlaatcd lioi'o aud tlicrC; so tliat tlio 

the ground ’“'’o’’ v ’ U \l,pj,oiu-c handsome tanks mid gardens, consh-ucted 

tlie-'o the largest is tbo Ambajl . , rctaining-walls are built of 

water m these artificial • iT™structcd. Tic I^fiTalfio supplies 

massive basalt masemry, Tbo other two lakes are at some 

a consulcrablo port ion of the y „j,rtial supply of water to certain portions 
distance from the city, <• Tl,eso great artificial tanks are real 

of tbo eity n.it «by mcana of^ of tbo best times of tlio 


ofSitfibaldi.uow Y gnrdens of Pfildi, Sbakardara, 

Biigb, inside the city; and tbo by local 

HonegSon, and Iclmgkbcr . w resort and racrention. ITicro are 

fund.s, and fom agreeable p V jj-- QjJ temples are numcroiis. Some 

tel’Sjk vrill* "SI”"* ^ 
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small gardens and fountains. TLe groat " Nakilrldifina” gato^ wMch is now ftc 
only remnant of the palaco, is an imposing structiu'c, Tlic tombs of the BlioasH 
IdnOT are in the Sukrawfiri quarter, to tbo sontb of ILo city, These are in ao 
way magnificent, though thoir construction is curious. The best is that erected 
over the ashes of tbo great Bagbojf. It is in the foim of a cross, the anas 
projecting some ten feet from the body of the tomb. It has some nanow pillats 
or minarets, said to be in memory of tie Bfinis who immolated themselves on his 
funeral pjTO, TIio tombs of the Gond BajSs arc ordinary plain Musalinii 
monuments, without any architectural merit. 

In spite of the extensive municipal improvements of the last five years, tlie 
general aspect of the city is oven now poor and insignificant when compared to 
the wealth and number of the inhabitants. The now groat thoroughfcres are 
indeed excellent roads, well metalled, and well drained; and there is a consider- 
able number of handsome edifices belonging to the richer inhabitants; buttle 
great majority of houses are of mud walls with tiled roofs, Tbo walls arc often 
made to look well by a coating of white or straw’-colonrcd plaster; but tic 
bouses are older than the roads, and were bnOt originally without any regard to 
firontage, so that it ivas impossible to secure n good frontage when the new roads 
came to be made tbrongb the most populous quarters, Thus many of the Louses 
in the new streets appear UTCgularly built, and of a style not suitablo to the 
excellence of the roads. Still perceptible improvement is being made : the old 
houses are gradually disappearing in several of the principal thoroughfares, and new 
buildings of a superior Ascription, and built in rogAar line, are taking their 
places. The total number of houses is 32, 4-o0, of which 1,680 are built of stone 
or brick with flat masomy roofs, 23,563 aro tiled, and the remainder, 7,317, 
thatched; some of the bettor classes of houses aro ornamented with well-executed 
wood-carving. The principal thorongbfares in Sitfibaldi are Bdtf street, and the 
Sltdbaldi bdzfir road, with the Temple bfizfir square between them. As has been 
•statedt before, the fort lies between the European station and tbo city- Imme- 
diately cast of tbo fort is the railway terminus, and the railway lino running 
north and south. East again of the railway line is the JmntI lake, immediately 
beyond which is the “ Jumd darwdza” entrance to the city. The city is connected 
with the European station by three great lines, of which two are re^otively 
on the north and south banks of the lake, wbilo tbo third, the most northern, 
crosses tbo railway by an over-bridge north of tbo terminus. The last after 
crossing the railway becomes tbo Gurganj road, and traverses the north part of 
the city from west to east. Tho two first are connected together by a road on 
the eastern embankment of tbo lake. In tho centre of this road is the entrance 
to tho Jumd darwdza street. This is the main street of tho city. A double- 
storied line of shops extends for about a third of a mile up to the site of tbo old 
Bhonsld palace, through a square called tho Gachi Pdgd, and so on eastwards 
through tiie town. iSe Jumd darwdza and tho Gurganj roads ore tho main lines 
of traffic running east and west through the northern and southern portions of the 
city. They converge in the suburb of Paldl, some little distance out of Hdgpdr. 
They are connected by various lines rnnning north and sontb, the principal of 
which are the Pdnch Pdull road and the Itwdri. The other principal streets are 
tho roads leading from tho Ifakdrkhdna gate of the old palace, and from the 
GaohS Pdgd to the Tulsi Bdgh ; tho Sukrawari and the Shakardard roads lead- 
ing firom the Jnmd darwdza road to suburbs on the south side of the Hdg; and 
the new Edmthf and Indord roads leading through the northem outskirts of the 
city towards Kdmthi. Tho best streets aro the Jnmd darwdza, the Gurganj, and 
the Itwdri. The houses belon^ng to the Mdrwdrfs at tho northern end of the 
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^<1 ! aie curious old buildings, of three and even four stories high, and profusely 
ornamented with woodwork. The street here is very narrow, and is the only 
really oriental-looking part of the toivn. The principal grain markets are those 
at iJagaiwanj at the eastern end of the Jumli darwSza road, and the Sukrawari 
and the Shakardarli, to the south of the Juuid darwfiza. The bulk of the cloth 
trade is done in the Gurganj road and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
jen ellers and bankers reside mostly in the northern end of the Itwdri. Large 
weekly bilzlirs are held in the Gm'ganj square and in the Gachi Pagd. 

jMunicipal conceras arc managed by a committee, of which the Divisional 
Commissioner is the president, and the Deputy Commissioner of Ndg^pdr the 
vice-president. The committee consists altogether of twenty-seven membei’s, 
of whom ton arc official, and seventeen elected annually. Of the lost, two are 
English, and tho rest Native gentlemen of position and indnence. Tho muni- 
cipal revenue is spent mainly in watch and ■ward, in conservancy, and in material 
improvements. The improvements of tho last five years have consisted chiefly in 
opening out and improving the main lines of communication. These works have 
been camed on with a rapidity and comprehensiveness which have sufficed to 
alter the entire apjwarance of the place. Before 1862 tho only well-constructed 
road n-ithin tho city was the dum^ darwtiza, and that only as far as the site 
of the old palace. Tlic station roads too have of late been greatly extended and 
improved. Tho conseivancy arrangements are good. Tho public latrines are 
on tljc dty-carth system ; tho private latrines are periodically inspected. Tho 
aup])ly of water is plentiful, but many of the wells in the city do not contain 
good water. Pipes from the Ambiijhari and Telingkheri lakes supply only a 
few of the houses in the station and city. A schemo of water-supply for tho whole 
cily and station has lately been proposed by tho committee, and is now under 
consideration. Both town and station are considered healthy. Liver-complaint 
is f ho most frequent illness amongst tho Europeans, and fever amongst tho Natives. 
Visitations of cholera occur at intervals. Small-pox is common, but is gradually 
jnelding to vaccination. 

. Tho entire population of the city and suburbs 

Foimlatioii. inclusive of military, is ns follows ; — 


Adult males 
Do. females 
!Mnlc infants 
Eemnlo do. 


29,532 

83,035 

11,021 

11,473 


Total ... 85,661 

Of these, 4 .jG are Europeans and Eurasians, and 10 arc Parsecs. Among tho 
Native Ilindd population tho most numerous class are the Brdhmans, who number 
1 7,413 souls. Then como Koshtis (■weavers) 8,042, Kunbis 7,271, and Mardthds 
0,453. Tho Musnhndns are under 10,000 in number. The occupations, under 
which arc classed tho largest proportions of tho population, are those of 
servants and day-labourers, which number 18,397 and 17,395 I’espcctively. Of 
the banking class there are 0,307 persons. Among artisans weavers, carpenters, 
•and jnn.son8 are roost largely represented. 

Tho trade of the town is largo and increasing. The chief articles of import 
aro wheat and other grain, salt, country clotii. 
Trade. European piece and miscellaneous goods, silk and 

■spices. Tlio grand article of manufacture and export is country cloth. The finer 
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fabrics of Ni«T>4r Irnvo long been celebrated for tboir richness and good quality^ 
and arc sHll,°in spite of the competition of English stuffs, in groat request, not 
only bore, but in distant parts of the country. 

The follomng table sho-^rs the entire trade for the years 18G7-68 and 1868-G9:-- 



At the head-quarters of the administration the public offices aro of course 
numerous. They are most of them in the civil station of SiMbaldf. Tho old 
WigpdrEesidency, now the official residence of the Chief Commissionor, is situated 
in extensive and well-wooded grounds. The building itself is commodious, 
but of a very plain and unpretending exterior. Tho Secretariat is a large and 
substantial pile of buildings. The other public offices in tho station are held in 
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differing in external appear- 
The moat notable public offices in thVcity 

£ f ' “ MardtM buil^g m a good style of architecture ; the Honorary 
^T'*i Pohce Station-houses. The useful and charitable 

•—*^0 Ndgpdr Central Jail, an excellent building, 
consisting of two large octagons, built to contain 1,060 prisoners ; the City Hos- 
pital, with three branch dispensaries in different quarters of the town ; the Lunatic 
Asylum; the Leper Asylum; the Sftdbaldf Poor-house; the Free Church Mission 
^ative School; and the Bishop's School, for tho education of Emnpean and 
hjurasmn boys. There are three public sardis or travellers' rest-houses, besides 
several pnvate dharmsdlds for similar purposes. The Native schools are shown 
beJow : — 


Ceacriptian of School. 

Number of 

Number of 


School?* 

Pupils. 

Mission school, Ndgpdi- 

1 

286 

I)o. do. Sitdbaldi bdzdr 

1 r.... 

52 

Do. do. do. station ... 

1 

39 

The city grant-in-aid school 

1 

162 

Indigenous schools 

22 


Male normal school 

1 

' 57 

Female do. do 

1 

22 

Girls' schools 

2 

5.5 

Total... 

30 

1,774 


The military force consists of a small detachment from the English regiment 
at Kdmthi, and the head-quarters and right wing of a regiment of Native infantry. 
The former garrison the fort. The mihtary works of the fort (built in 1819) 
are about to be remodelled and strengthened. The arsenal, which is just below 
the fort, contains considerable stores and munitions of war. 


No part of the town is more than 160 years old. In Bakht Bnland's 
time {a.d. 1700) the site of the city was a low swamp, on which were twelve 
small hamlets, known collectively as "Rdjdptir Bhdrsd.” Chdnd Sultdn, Bakht 
Buland's successor, was the first sovereign who made Ndgpilr his capital. Traces 
of a circumvallatioE made by him still exist. The town was probably most 
populous just at the close of the reign of the second Eaghoji. In Sir Eichaid 
Jenkins' report of 1826 the inhabitants are shown to have numbered over 
111,000; since then the total population has much declined. There has, however, 
been no decrease in the mercantile and industrial classes. The artisans are much 
more numerous now than in the days of Sir Bichard Jenkins. The diminution 
has occurred in the non-industrial classes, in the numerous semi-militaiy retinues 
of the and the servants and hangers-on attached to that retinue. The 

bulk of these people have now disappeared, having taken to agricultural or other 
employments elsewhere. Their exodus was a necessity of later times and circum- 
stances, and is certainly not a subject for regret. 

NATaABMAU— A village in the Sdgar district, situated about eight miles 
due west of Gauqhdmar. It is the highest point in Sdgar, being 2,324 feet above 
the sea. It gives its name to the snrroqnfliDg country. 
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NAHHA' — A unTroTv rocky stream in tlie Bdlilglilit district, which in iU 
courso receives the waters of the TJskdl, and eventually flows into the ’Wainganga. 
It was formerly the boundary line between the Ndgpdr and the Mandla territories. 

NA'ND— A river which enters the Niigprir district at its Bouth-eastern 
extremity, and proceeding westwards falls into the Wand in the Wardhd district. 

NA'NDGA'ON — A feudatory chiefship attached to the Edfpdr district. It 
contains 560 villages, in a fertile tract of country, a large portion of which is under 
cultivation, and is divided into four parganas, viz. Ndndgdon and Dongargarh to 
the south; Pdndddd, about twenty miles to the north, at the foot of the Sdldtekrl 
hills, and separated from Ndndgdon by tbe Khairdgarh pargana and that portion 
of Dongargarh belonging to the Elhairdgarh chief ; and Mohgdon, about fifty miles 
to the norSi — a very fertile pargana, lying between the Dhamdd and Deorbijid 
khdlsa parganas, to the south and east, and Khamarid, belonging to Ehairagarh, 
to the norSi. The chief is by caste a Bairdgi, or religions devotee, and celibacy 
being one of the observances of the sect, the succession has been maintained by 
adoption. The grantee was the family priest of the Bdjd of Ndgpdr, and the date 
of the original grant is A.n. 1 723. Admtjons were made to it in a.i>. 1765, and 
again in a.d. 1818. The tribute paid annually to Government amounts to nearly 
Bs. 46,000. 

The chief village, which is situated forty-two miles west of Bdipdr on the 
Great Eastern Boad, a popnlation of from 1,000 to 1,200 sonls. 

NANDARDTf AN (NAGARDHAN) — ^A decayed town in the Ndgpdr district, 
situated about four and a half miles from Bdmtek, just off the old Kdmthi road. 
It was formerly a cavalry station of the Ndgpdr rdjds. An old castle is still 
remaining, outside which an action was fought when the English were besieging 
Ndgpdr in December 1817. The population amounts to 2,803 souls. A school- 
house has been built here, and is well attended. 

NANSAEI' — A small zaminddri or chiefship, situated about nine miles 
south-east of Kdmthd, in the Bhanddra district ; it consists of eight villages, with 
an area of 8,350 acres, more than 5,000 of which are cultivated. The holder is a 
Brdhman descendant of one of the official families attached to the late Ndgpdr 
government. A large weekly market for cattle is held at Kathipdr on this 
estate. 

NARBADA' (NEEBUDDA) — A river which is regarded as the honndniy 
between Hindustdn and the Deccan. It rises in the dominions of the Bdjd of Eewd 
and flows into the sea below the town ofBharoch (Broach) in the Bombay district 
of the same name. But as the greater part of its course is in the Central Pro- 
vinces, it finds a legitimate place in this compilation. Its ancient name as found 
in the Purdnas is Bewd; and it bears a high reputation for sanctity. Local 
devotees sometimes place it above the Ganges ; and there is a saying that, whereas 
it is necessa^ to bathe in the Ganges to obtain forgiveness of sins, the same 
object is attained by mere contemplation of the Narbadd. 

The following description of tbe river is extracted from an artido on the 
scmeiy of the Narbadd by Sir B. Temple, published in "Once in a Way,'' a 
Miscellany got up for the Jabalpdr Exhibition of 1866 : — 

"The source is at Amarknntak, a massive flat-topped hill, forming the 

eastern terminus of that long mountain range whidi runs right across 

the middle of India from west to east. If the peninsula may bo imagined 
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as a shield, and if any spot he the boss of such a shield, then Amarkantak 
is that spot. South of the Himflayas there is no place of equal celebrity so 
isolated on every side from habitation and civilisation. To the east and to 
the north hundreds of miles of sparsely populated hills and forests intervene 
between it and the Gangetio countries. On the west there extend l^y 
roadless uplands of what are now called the Sfitpurfi rerions. To the south 
indeed there is the parUy-oultivated plateau of Chhattfigarh/ but that after 
all is only an oasis in the midst of the great wilderness. It is amongst these 
mighty solitudes that the Narbada first sees the light.- 


“ The river ***** bubbles up gently in a very small tank in 
one of tbe undulating glades on the summit of the mountain. Thence it 
flows through a little channel, and ■vrads along the perennially green 
meadows. But soon the waters are reinforced by the countless sj^ngs 
which abound in those trap-rock formations, and * * * * * ato a 
course of some three miles from the source, the abrupt edge of the Amar- 
kautak plateau is reached. 

"There it tumbles over tbe ledge of a black basaltic cliff with a 
sheer descent of seventy feet, a glistening sheet of iroter against the 
intensely dark rock. After its fall it is for a bnef space hidden amongst tbo 
crevices of tbe stones, but soon struggles upward, and dashes along ttoough 
a glen with lofty precipitous sides, a splendid confusion of rook and foliage, 
and of wild beauty not easily surpassed, ’^ese, the first, and perhaps the 
loveUest, of all the many falls of the Narbadd are ^lled Kapjla-Dhdrd. 

distance from tbe stream is another M of lesser height called Dfi^dWrfi, 
or the ' Stream of Milk,’ ^e myth being that once the nver here ran wit 

that liquid. 

***** 

" After descending some hundreds of feet by falls and rapi^ from the 
heiebtsrfAmarkantak theNarbadd skirts the upland v^ey just mentioned, 
the hills of the Handle district, pursumg a westerly course 
palace Edmnagar a few miles 

from the town of Handle itself. 

hundred forms almost a semicircle, so that the 

a fine nver. At this point ^-stream and down-stream. The 

spectijor can see swerH ^ J ^ ig di^ded into se^ral 

hounded all round with hills, some near, some distant. 

^ ^ * 

has been frequently straight line, with an unbroken 

to Handle it flovra in a p ^ * * . 
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the Central Provinces are reckoned as gems in the landscape. This ifcl 
or pool of the Narbadi, between Edmnagar and Mondla, is quite the finest 
of them all. 

“ Bdow Mandla, at the point Gn'drlghdt, where the Trunk Road crosses 
■ from Jabalpdr to Ndgpdr, the river for a moment wears the look of trade 
and indnsfayj for here are collected many hundreds of logs of timhercut 
in the forests, and thence thrown into the stream to be floated down by the 
current, like rafts, to the marts of Jabalpdr, shortly afteiwards. 

" Then the Narbadd, becoming pent up among magnesian limestone 
rocks, flings itself tumultuously over a ledge svith a fall of some thkty 
feet, colled Dhudn-dhdr (the ‘Misty Shoot’), and then enters on a 
deeply-cut channel, literally carved through a mass of marble and basalt 
for nearly two miles. 'The river, which above this point had a breadth of a 
hundred yards, is here compressed into some twenty yards. At the channel 
below the surface of the surrounding country the river passes through a 
double row of marble blufis, or even between a waR of marble on either side. 
These glittering white steeps are from fifty to eighty feet high. This is the 
place known as the ‘ Marble Rocks.’ 

^ ^ ^ s|; ^ % 

" Up to this time the Narhadd has not been troubled much by the 
works of man, having only passed through wild hilly tracts inhabited by 
half-civilised races, doubtless of a temperament congenial to the localities. 
But now it has to enter upon a valley, broad and nch, highly cultivated, 
thickly populated, for some two hundred miles. It is near here crossed by 
a great railway viaduct with massive piers. Thereafter it flows in a gene- 
rally straight westei'ly course between the two parallel mountain ranges of 
different geological structure *>!:***. But inasmuch as many 
miles of fertile plain intervene on either side, the mountains are seen only 
in grey distance in a sort of vanishing perspective. The channel of the 
river from about here down toHoshangSbdd — a distance ofnear two hundred 
miles — is not obstructed nor blockaded by any marked bars or barriers, but 
the constant occurrence of rapids and rocky interruptions renders it quite 
unnavigable for three-quarters of the year. During one — the rainy quarter- 
in the ftill flush of the floods boats can pass down with the current, which 
is somewhat violent however, and in this way there is some brief and 
precarious traffic. 

" The soil of this broad valley consists of alluvial deposits of a recent 
geological epoch. By some it is supposed that at a prehistoric period there 
were vast inland lakes in this region. Fossil bones of extinct animals have 
been discovered of great value to the geologist. Ott' some of the hill- 
sides bordering the valley there have been discovered some of those strange 
flint implements which in other parts of the world have so roused me 
ouricisity of antiquarians. Their discovery by the late Lieutenant Donming 
Swiney has added one more to the many associations connected with the 
NarbadS. 

" In tins valley the river, quitting the district of Jabalpdr and entering 
that of Narsmghpdr, reaches the spot known as Birmdn Ghat. Here one 
of the largest annual^ fairs in the Central Provinces is held in' the month 
of November. The high hanks ore crowned nuth structures, and flights of 
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steps lead down to the ^Yatel•'s edge. The bed of the river is broad here ; 
and the waters, receding and subsiding after the rainy season is over, leave a 
broad space of sand and shingle. 

* * * * Hs !): 

“ The next section of the river’s course, though not remarkable in its 
external aspect, is noted for agricultural industry; the country being a great 
cotton-field, and also a great granary, producing wheat of such quality and in 
such abundance as ofen to have afforded succour to famine-stricken districts 
in other parts of India. It is equally noticeable for its mineral wealth, rich 
seams of coal havmg been found near the left bank, and iron-ores being 
worked near the right bank. These combined coal and iron operations may 
ultimately render the name of the Narbadd a household word among the 
mercantile community. 

“ Thus the river traverses long-stretching plains clothed with waving 
harvests twice a year, past Hoshang4bdd, past !^ndid and Nemdwar — ^towns 
now decayed, but once famous in Mohammadan story — ^past Jogigarh, where 
it rushes with clear srvift rapids right beneath the battlemented walls and 
bastions, till it once more enters the jungles. 

" These jungles, in the Nimdr district, are the wilds which at the begin- 
ning of this century furnished a home and refuge to the Pindhari hordes, 
where these predatory bands were at last brought to bay by the pursuing 
vengeance of British power, where their leaders were hunted dorvn, and 
where the fugitive Chitd died a robber’s death in the grip of a tiger. 

****.■)::(: 


“ Emerging fi’om these horrid wilds the Narbadd again becomes beau- 
tiful, crashing in grand turmoil over dark trap-rocks, then flowing quietly 
down in the shadow of wall-hke ridges, and then surrounding the sacred 
island of Omkdr Mdndhdtd, the heights of which are covered with temples and 
priestly buildings. Here again the river forms itself into deep pools of still 
water, in which are imaged all the forms of the rocks and the structures. 
Here also at stated times are held religious gatherings, which greatly add to 
the beauty of the place. In former days devotees used to precipitate 
themselves from the rocky peaks, to earn immortality by perishing in the 
Narbadd. 


‘‘A. few TtiilpR further on below Banvdi (where the road from Bombay 
Jjiftore crosses the river) there is one of the deep-water reaches, extending 
from ilandleswar to Maheswar. At Maheswar there are stately religious 
edifices with broad flights of steps leading down to the river, erected by the 
famous Mardthd princess Alulyd Bdf. 

"At some distance from the right bank the headland and promon- 
tories of the Vindhyas have a well-defined outline. On one of these there 
stands all that remains of Mandd, the once splendid and royal city of the 
Mohammadan kings of Mdlwd and Nimdr. 

* * * * * * . 

"Thereafter the river nins for some way through an open country tiU 
it approaches that point where the parallel ranges of the Vindhya and 
Sdtpurds (which have heretofore been separated by lie broad valley above- 
mentioned) gradually trend nearer and nearer towards each other tiUthey 
almost converge, before they both become finally lessened, and drop down- 
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ward toivarda the western coast territory of Gujarat. At the nearest point of 
this convergence they are separated from each other only by the NarhadS 
itself j and about here the scenery is of a mountainous character. The river 
courses along the bold passes (sometimes with rocks jutting out diagonatty 
into midstream) with falls and rapids, some of which are said to extend for 
milpR past the hill of Turan Mai, which has a fine lake on its broad 
summit, and has boon thought of as a sanitaiium, through the gorge of tbe 
Haran Pdl, said to bo so called from being a ' deer’s leap.’ 

" From Haran PiU to tho temple of Sdlplini Mahddeva — a distance of 
some seventy miles — there occurs tho main barrier of the Hnrbadd, Hitherto 
we have dwelt chiefly on tho beauties of tho river, but hero the Harha^ 
displays all her terrors. Twice has tho passage been essayed in tho flood 
season by spirited British officers — Captain Evans and Capt^ Fenwick. 

“ Thrilling are the accounts given of tho perils of tho whole way, and 
of tho hopelessness of any craft living in some of tho worst ports of the 
streams. 

“ It is said that sometimes tho water lashes itself into vvnves, curling, 
crisping, crested. Sometimes it swells, curves over rocks, and thence 
rushes headlong into deep troughs. Again it tosses foam and spray about in 
its fury, or it whirls in countless eddies, and sweeps round in swift-moving 
circles — sometimes in little maelstroms bubbling np from the bottom with 
roaring surge. At length its force culminates at the great whirlpool near 
Makrm, described as actually terrific, and embracing tbe whole bed of fto 
stream, some four hundred yards, from bank to bank. 

"Thereafter the Narbadd enters on tbe rich plains of Broach which 
border on tbe sea. In this particular section it is securely navigable, and is 
actually navigated by country craft. It is hero compared in appearance by 
Captain Fenwick to the Hoogly. 

" It has now run a course of near eight hundred miles, and has 
attained opposite tho city of Broach a width of about two milos. It is 
hero spanned by a viaduct of imposing length and dimensions belonging to 
the Hallway between Bombay and Barodd. Tbe lofty piers are formed by 
iron screw-pUes driven down into the sandy ground to a depth of many feet. 
The immenso structure has tbo appearance of wonderful lightness for its 
strength and size, and tho trains passing over it seem as if suspended by a 
slender framework in mid-air. This work has been severely tried by the 
floods of the river, which-7-swollen with the fast-aconmulatmg drainage of 
the hills that are in such close pi’oximity — descend with migh^ volume and 
velocity, carrying with them the drift ti-unks of forest trees and other 
masses of debris — sometimes even tho bodies of wild animals, in token of 
the devastating character of the inundation, — and causing a tremendous 
collision with the opposing piers of tho viaduct. The importance of this 
bridge, tho obstacles successfully encountered in its' erection, tbe scientific 
questions involved in. tho method of its construction, and the force of the 
flood which it has to withstand, keep .alive to tho last the interest which has 
pertained to tho Narbadd. 

"Tho city of Broach, though doubtless growing in wealth and with a 
groat future before it, is not remarkable for external appearance. Hpto 
Broach seagoing ships of considerable burden and draft can penetrate. The 
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river in fact is here an estuary, and the associations are almost those of a 
seaport. 

"IVom this point the Narhadi has hut some thirty miles to proceed 
before it pours itself in the Gulf of Cambay.” 

The physical character of the river is thus described by Dr. Impey * : — 

"The NarbadS, then, rising in the highest land of Central India, 5,000 
feetf about the sea, and pursuing a serpentine westerly course for 750 miles 
through a hilly tract, which runs parallel to, and borders closely both its 
banks, may be said to flow through a longitudinal cleft rather than a distinct 
valley, and^ to present the general characters of a mountain stream more 
than anything else. No great depth of water can ever be es^ected in it, 
from the nafce of its tributaries, except in the monsoon ; neither, were 
they to promise better, could it be retained, owing to the great declivity of 
the bed of the river, which from Jhdnsl Ghdt, near Jabalpdr, to the sea falls 
1,200 feet in 500 miUes. 


Si:*** ***** 

" The bed of the river in its whole length is one sheet of basalt, seldom 
exceeding 150 yards in absolute width, which has been upheaved in ridges, 
which cross it diagonally in N.B. and S.W, directions. These elevations 
occur every few miles, and cause a kind of natural ' bandh’ (dam), above which 
the water is invariably formed into a pond more or less deep. 

" It is this peculiarity of geological and physical formation, creative of 
so many natural barriers, which gives rise to tho numerous fords which, in 
all tho open and cultivated parts of the Narbadd valley, are found occurring 
every few miles, with a town on each bank j and their very existence indi- 
cates the absence of any extent of navigation, which can only be absolutely 
free between limited intervals. 


“ In such a condition of the bed the only change produced by time is 
duo to tho erosion of tho water, whose course being straight, and the force 
of its accessary feeders so strong, is much obstructed by the deposit of sand 
and detritus, which the transpor^g power of tho monsoon brings down and 
carries to spots where some natural impediment arrests them, or where the 
rapidity diminishes. 

“ Thus, where the NarhadS is closed by bills, its breadth less,^ and the 
vehemence of the entering streams intense, the rush of water flimishes and 
lodges the large erratic blocks of debris, which the different natural rocky 
barriers stop, and which contribute to the formation of rapids, and to the 
decrease of water over them in those places. 

" But in the larger basins, where the banks are high, and of alluvial 
and vegetable character, the Mils further fctant, and the impetuosity of the 
flood is lost, the larger debris are left behind j and the detritus, _ consisting 
oflight gravel and sand, subsides, and accumulates more opposite or just 
below the entrance^f the largo tributaries. The chararfer, then, of the bed 
of tho Narbadd in fair weather— independent of the large mU^may 
be summed up as consisting of. a narrow rocW channel, ohstraoted 
by numerous rapids, occurring in the openings of the bare rocky ledges 

♦ Sdections from the Hecords of the Bombay Government, No. riv. New Series, 18C5, 


^ t The height of Amarknntak is really not above .3,400 feet. 
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■vvhicli cross it diagonally. These rapids are tortuous, often at right nnghj 
TOth the general course of the river, and from fifty yards to five miles io 
length, very shallow, and rendered still more so by the accumulation of 
sand, rock, aud gravel, deposited at the mouths of the numerous feeders, 
■vyhich cause a broken eddying current, with from six inches to a foot and a 
half of water over them, and are not safe, in consequenco of projecting 
/.liffsj with a rise of twenty feet of water, at which time formidable whirl- 
pools, and a strong unmanageable current, subjeot to freshes of thirty feet 
in a few hours, take place. 

*:J!** * ^**** 

“ The basins of the Narbadd are those portions of the valley which are 
so fertile and productive. The upper one, 1,000 feet above the sea, extends 
from the marble banks of Bherd Ghdt, opposite Jabalpiir, to a little below 
Handid, nearly two hundred miles in length, hnt of little >vidth northerly 
and southerly, the hills being nowhere above twenty miles distant. 

" The other great basin, 500 to 750 feet high, stretches from tho 
quartz hills above Barwdl to Chikaldd, upwards of one hundred miles ; it 
is more open, with the Sdtpurd range, in some places forty miles distant, to 
tho south j while to the north the Vindhyns approach to between fourteen 
and sixteen miles. 

" The hanks of both basins aro forty feet high, the'soil alluvial, com- 
posed of marl and clay below, the superior stratum being the black vegetable 
mould. The upper basin is so level that from JabalpSr to Hoshangdbdd, 
upwards of 130 mfios, tho foil is little more Hmu fifty feet.* In the lower, tho 
fall averages about tw'o hundred foot. Tho centre of the latter is neverthe- 
less nearly 400 feet below that of tho upper, Mandleswar being 700, and 
Hoshangdbdd 1,070 feet above the sen, and Talakwdrd, in the inferior or 
third basin, lOO miles lower down, is 450 feot lower than Mandleswar.” 

Tho Harhadd is fed principally from tho south side, as tho watershed of the 
Vindhynn tableland, which boimds tho ralley on tho north, is almost entirely 
northwards. The principal affluents are, on tho left bank — ^the Mnkrdr, Obak- 
rdr, Kharmer, Burhner, and Banjar, which with others rise in the wilds of 
Hdmgarh and Rdigarh. Tho Banjar empties itself into tho Narbadd just opposite 
to Mandla. rrom this point, owing to tho propinquity of tho clifis, ofwmcb the 
tablelands slope to the south, wo have no more tributary streams until wo 
meet the Timar— a considerable affluent falling into tho Narhadd in the Bargl 
pargana, above the Gaur. Then we have the Sondr between Jahalpdr and Unr- 
singhpdr, the Sher and Shakar in the latter fflstrict, the Dddhf, Kordmi, Machnd, 
Tawd, Ganjdl, and -^indl, in Hoshangdbdd, tho DIb, thirty miles west of Mand- 
leswar, and the Gobi, thirty-nine miles further west. 

" These streams t after escaping from the gorges of the Gondwdna hills 
have hollowed out channels for themselves across theflatgrormd of the valley 
beyond, exposing throughout most of their course idany rocks distinct from 
each other in age, and differing among themselves in lithological character. 
And whether among the hills or on- tho plain beyond, the various texture 

* The height of Jahalpdr is given by the Trigonometrical Surr-ey at 1,453 feet, and that of 

Hoshangdbdd by the G. I. P. B. authorities at 1,120 feet. The real fall is therefore 338 feet, 

t 'Memoirs of the Gcologiral Surrey of India, vol. ii. part 2, p. 119. 
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and structure of these rocks, as well as their diverse modes of occurrence 
and of disintegration, have impressed on the landscape that endless variety 
of outline from which its principal charm is derived.” 

On the right or north bank the principal affluents are the Baldi, passing 
under Shankar Ganj, the Bangui, the Gaur — a beautiful stream a little east from 
Jabalpdr, — the Hiran in the same district, the Jamner in Bhopdl, the Karan in 
Holkar’s dominions, crossed by the Bombay and Indore road, the Hatnf in 
Alirfijpdr — a small district in MiQwa under the political superintendence of the 
Governor-General’s Agent at Indore, — ihe Aurin in Kewli Kdntd, and some others 
of less note. 


These northern feeders, being comparatively smaller than the southern, are 
also fewer and shorter. " The proximity * of the hills increases their number, 

" adds immensely to their volume and velocity, and accounts equally for the sudden 
"flushing of the river in the rains to seventy and ninety feet, often in a few hours, 

" and also for its shallowness in the fair season. The tributaries, being literally the 
“drainage of the mountain ranges, rapidly empty themselves, owing to their short 
" course and rapid fall ; their ragged and precipitous nature, in fact, makes them 
torrents rather than streams. Of their size some idea may be gathered frou^ne 
" (the Tawi), whose flood area is stated by Mr. Berkley to be 1,276 yardsfrom 
“ bank to bank in the rains, while it is all but dry in the fair weather. The Karan 
" also, near Gnjri on the north bank, is nearly as wide, requiring a bridge of five 
“ large elliptical arches to span it.” 

The falls are those of Eapiladhira and Bddh-dhdrd near i^ somc^the 
former of 78 feet. The nest is at Umand m the 

Mis. Narsinghpdrdistrict.ofabouttenfeet. Atikn^dr, 

ninety miles below Hoshangdbdd, and about twenty-five 

is a M of forty feet; at Dddri, near Ponded, twenty-five miles below hlaudhar, 

there is another fall of forty feet. Near Mandhdr the rivCT presents an 

sheet of water one hundi-ed feet from bank to bank The J 

Quite impracticable. In the dry season there are 

laiswa? Dhdrd, below JIandleswar, there is a fall of ten feet, 

S of Haran Pdl beyond Chikaldd occur. At Hdmn, m the B^wd Kdnta 

Jn of Gujardt, there is the Sto SnW the kola 

a httle lower down a dangerous whirlpool, wmc , . tiinNarhadd Tt 

bed ofthe river is comparatively opeu. „ i / i 

ing-walls of masonry facmg the nve, ^ P^jy and 

have recently been mde, the “'st bemg P i,„t j,ot more 

partly hy pnvate suhsmptioim. A Me clot^ 

* Bombay Goveniment Records, New 

t The Garhjdt ^hartir mfe 
invalidate bis pretension to Rajput blood, or raise mo 

45 cro 
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mfe'Bdow-ij'totLoiiucestorofnio prccentcliiff. It consists of tbirtcen misstaUy 
poor Tillages, in (licpoiilh-castwn comer of Cbbnllf<.{rnrli. Tliecbiof icbycaslea 
Kanwar, Tlioro aie a police .sl,ition-liou>-c ami district iiost-otlicc at tbo* villago 
of Narrii. 

NARSINGITA' — A remarkable bill, nr mtlier rock, in tlic Sconi district. 
It is domc-slinpcd, one Imiulied fwt in boiglit, mid rises out of llio plain of ono 
oftlio linbinsiti flio ssilloy of tbo Udngnngti (IVningangii). On tbo topoftho 
rock tlioro is a tomplo .sacred to Karsinlia,-' anti in tb(> tcinjilD is an imago of the 
god. TJio villngo at llie fool of the lock is called Narsiiigbd. 

N.fUISDI(r]IGAlin — A s'ory old town in llieDainoli district, sitimtedtirelvo 
Tnile.s norlli-west of Daniob, on tlic right bank of tlic riccr tSiindr, and on tbo 
ronto from iSdgnr to llowd. During the period of iMobninmndati ascendency it 
was knoim ns “ Xasmtg.irli,” but this was obiingcJ into tlio prc.scnt namo by tbo 
MarSthtls. A fort and mosque me the only relics of tbo .Moliammndans. A 
.second fort, orceted by the .MnidthSs, was ’partially destroyed by tbc British 
troops in 1857. Most of the bettor buildings art* now in ruins, nnd tbo popula- 
tion is below 1,000 souls. Tlicro is a police station-bonsc here. 
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A districts Inch, Ij-ing bet wcpn22’ 15' and 23’ 1 of north latitude and 78’ 88' 

Constiimion of tliMwi. longitude, consists oftivo, or 

lunroexnctiv of tiircp, portions. 

The largc'*t of tlie'=c lies south of tlio Nnrbuclu, uiuT is clcurly defined on threo 
sides liy rivers, nz, on the north by the Narbadll, on tlic cast by the Saner, nnd 
on tbo west by tbo Diidlii. Tlie boiithern boundary is an in'cgiilnrea.st nnd west 
line, including a strip of the Sdtpnr.i tableland, generally narrow, but of Tniying 
wdtb. I'lio 'Prnns-Nnrbadll portions are two isolated tracts, annexed to tbo dis- 
tnot after its original formation. 'lIic easternmost is a mere insignificant patch 
of biU and ravine. Tbc wcstcraniost is a siiinll but fertile valley, enclosed by 
tlio Nnrb.'ida in n cro.sccnt-sbnpod bend of the Vindbynn range, llio whole area 
of tbo district is 1,910 square miles, of which about half is cultivated. Tbo 
extremo length from cast to west is about seventy-fivo miles, nnd tbo extremo 
broadtb about forty miles. The number of villages is 1,108, giving an nverago 
area to each villago of nearly a square mile nnd threo quarters. 

* An inenrnation of VUlmii. 

yoaristt almost cntirrlv of evtmcti from the Report on the Land Revenue 
Settlement of NarEiagbpiir by Jlr C. Grant. 
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The district may be described with approsdmate accuracy as forming the 
np^er half of the Narbadd valley proper. I’he first of those wide alluvial basins 
wMoh_, alternating with rocky gorges, give so varied a character to the river’s 
course, opens out just beyond the famous marble rocks at Bhenighat, about * 
eight miles west of Jabalpiir, and fifteen miles cast of the Nai’siughpdr district 
boundary. It is stated to extend as far as Handiu in the Hoshangdbild district — 
a distance of about 225 miles. The general elevation exceeds 1,000 feet above 
the sea, and the fall is very gradual.* In the opinion of geologists the basins, 
of which this is one, were originally lakes,t which were “ more or less intimately 
“ connected with each other, and were fed by a slowly flowing river down which 
" clayey sediment was carried, and distributed in a gradual and uniform manner 
“ over a considerable extent of country On the conglomci-ateand clay thus 
deposited lie twenty feet of the rich alluvium, so well known as the “ 7-cgar ” or 
black cotton soil of India. 


The face of the Sitpurd range overlooking the valley is generally regular, 
and probably nowhere rises more than 500 feet 
General appearance. above the low land. It runs in a line almost parallel 

to the course of the river, at an average distance from it of fifteen or twenty 
miles. The intervening space, as has been stated above, forms the bulk of the 
Narsinghpdr district. The Vindhyan tableland, though also sandstone, is an 
entirely distinct formation fi’om the Sdtpurd range. Its southern scarp, though 
generally abrupt, is irregular in its alignment, twice abutting on the river bed, 
^d twice opening out into the bay-like curves which have been already mentioned 
as the detached Trans-Harbadd portions of the district. Still the cftect of the 
hill lines, viewed from a little distance, is sufficiently regular not to interfere with 
the otherwise compact configuration of the district. 

The followin«J' description of the two opposite ranges and the valley which 
° lies between them is extracted fi’om the Memoirs 

QgoW.. of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. II. Part 2, 

pp. 117—120, 122 


"This (the Vindhyan) range of flat-topped cliffs is marked by great 
uniformity of outline, averaging from three hundi-ed to four hundred feet 
above the level of the valley, in rare cases rising to eight hundred. It is, 
however, incorrect to speak of this as a range of hills. Seen from the south 
it presents an almost uninterrupted senes of headlands inth projectmg 
promontories and receding bays, like a weather-beaten coast Ime ; but these 
?orm the abrupt termination of a tableland, and are not an independent 
ranee of hills. It would be difficult to point out a finer example of cliffs, 
onci formed by the denuding action of shore-waves, hut now fa^nlan^an 
is exhibited along this range. From the siimmit of these clifts, howOTei, 
there is uo descent to the north corresponding to then- southern ^e^lrnty , 
on tL contrary the plateau is found to stretch away m this direction in 
gentle nndulaSns. The northward slope., though ^ 

the verv edge of the escarpment, and a reference to the map will show that 

+ Memows of the Geological Survey of Indra, vol. ii. part p. 
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late I'iver in its winding course flows close to the north side of its valley, 
the sonthern limits of the drainage area of the Ganges may there ho seen to 
reach to within little more than a mile of the actual mam stream oftlie 
Narbadd. 


" On the south side of the ralloy the hills present a more broken and 
less regular outline than on the north. Instead 
of a uniform xnnge of escarpment like that of th 


The UaMctera escarpinent. 


Tindhpn hills, we here have in-egnlar groups of hills of different heights 
and different forms of contours, and which are composed of different rock. 


"The great escarpments north and south of the valley above mentioned 
are no doubt sufficiently remarkablo when considered simply as physical 
phenomena; but they become still more interesting when, as is found to bo 
the case, they ai’e knoavn to coincide with geological boundaries. 

“ Thus the tableland of Mdlwfi and Bnndelknnd is formed of the sand- 
stones seen in the Vindhyan escarpment, and described in the following 
pages under the name of ' Vindhyan Mudstones' — a gi’oup of rocks not known 
to occur anywhere south of this line of the north escarpment of theNarbadi 
valley, at least not within the area mapped. 

" In a similar manner the line of escarpment bounding the valley on 
the south marks the northern limit of a series of rocks, which will be found 
described below, as including thoso formations called in our lists ‘ Tlilchir,’ 

‘ Damddd,' ‘ Mahddeo,' &c., and no rooks belonging to any of these groups ate 
known, within our area, to occur north of this line of escarpment. 

" On both sides of the valley the' high ground is often occupied by 
basaltic trappean rocks. On the north such rocks spread into wido patches 
over the country towards Bhopfl, Sdgar, and Damoh, in which direction they 
gradually die out ; on the south and south-west the trap is found to cover 
considerable areas among the Gondwdna hiHs, and it becomes gradually more 
aind more the prevailing sm’face rock in this direction, and, so far as known, 
connects itself with the gi-eat trep area of the Deccan. 

"Besides the rocks ah-eady mentioned several other varieties exist. 
Granitic and gneissose rocks and crystalline schists are exposed in many 
places in the banks of the Narbadd, in those of its numerous tributaries 
and in many other parts of the valley, sometimes covering considerable areas, 
and often forming prominent features in the scenery of soma of the most 
picturesque parts of tho country. 

" The hills near HinotiS village, south of Farsinghptir, are mostly made 
up of this syenite porphyry ; here the detached crystms are of pink felspar.” 

he formation of the Vindhyan series is thus described, pp. 141, 142 : — 

" The prevalence of regularly-bedded fino-gnnned grits, with a oharac- 
teristio red colour, is the most striking lithological feature of the Vindhyan 
group : and speaking of the formation generally, its most marked characteis- 
tio certainly is the persistency of this lithological aspect over great areas. 
This sameness of texture is strongly in contrast with the prevailing character 
of all those more recent sandstone formations to the south, to bo hereafter 
described. 
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" This general constancy in lithological character does not of course 
imply the entire absence of varieties among the beds of the series : instead 
of clear quartz grits, slightly earthy sandstones are found, and in many places 
ferrnginons clay has been so largely accumulated as to form a considerable * 
ingredient in the mass. 

" This earthy matter most commonly occurs at the partings of the 
arenaceous beds, and sometimes exists as irregular aggregations through 
the mass of the beds themselves ; less commonly the argillaceous and sandy 
ingredients have been mixed together, producing on earthy or a shaley 
sandstone. 


" In many places the sandstone is mottled and spotted at the surface, 
from the decomposition of grains of magnetic iron, which is often abundantly 
scattered through the rock, and may on a fresh fracture generally be 
detected in its undecomposed condition. 

“ hlica is not a common ingredient of the Vindhyan sandstones, yet 
occasionally this mineral is present in quantities sufficient to constitute the 
rock a micaceous flag, and it seems generally to cause or accompany a 
laminated and fissile stnicture. 


" Eipple-marking may be Considered as a phenomenon characteristic 
of the Vindhyan series j almost totally absent in all the other groups of 
sandstone of Central India, it is almost ovei^here throughout them found 
preserved in the most extraordinary perfection.” 

The southern range consists of a mere narrow strip belonging to the 
MahSdeo and Upper Damddfi series— which wiU be found described in the a^cle 
on the Hoshangdbiid district, where they are seen on a much larger scale-lying 
between rocks of metamorphic formation to the north, facmg the valley, and the 
great trap overflow of the Satpm'd plateau to the south. 

A broad strip, walled-in on either hand by low hill ranges, and ^een from 
end to end with young wheat: such is the appearance of this sechonot the vaUey 
in the winter months, when strangers usually visit it; for the Wack soil roads 
are almost impassable in the monsoon, and the temperature in^e hot season, 
though far more moderate than in the parched-up P’oms of Upper India is 
sufficiently severe to make travelling for the time a matter rather of duty than of 
pleasure. ^But though the regularity of the hill ranges and the 
of detached peaks give the landscape an open appearance on the whde, yet 

the abruptness of tbe drainage system is such as to 
Draiuigc system. leave a very distinct mark on the surfeco of parts 

of the valley. The actual faU of this section of the Narbadii bed is comparaljely 
incmisiaerablc, but the nearness of tbe hiU ranges gives the affluents of the mam 
rivers an impetus which, augmented ever by the pntJe slope ®y 

Wmds Ve sea, tells veiy markedly on the deep alTuvial scd. Meed it h^ 

been remarked, and with justice, that never 

nr more widclv ramifiing ravines than that of thoNarhadd vafley. IHies 

fSres of cSS iSt oxempliW m «.o of fte 

W (S S tledistricl, ftoogl ™rl»p,oo 

py lar i g iimkon In the whole length of seventy-five miles 

IS less precipitras y near Ghugrl, the other almost opposite the 

there are oidy two f ^Ttho spd in which some of the principal 

through « dose nework 
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of ravines, -which seam the sun-ounding country for miles. Although, horvera 
the characteristic vehemence of the stream is much modified in this sectio^ 
yet it retains, throughout, the nanw basaltic bed and the high preciptom 
banks which are its distinctive features. Running in a confined unyidiiffl 
channel through a narrow valley, its floods are so vehement and sudden asjj 
impose serious difiiculties in tho way of either navigators or engineers. Tin 
house built for visitors on a seemingly inaccessible point near the famous mmlile 
rooks (in tho Jabalpdr district) was washed amiy after standmg nntoucheJfcr 
many years. Tho Narbadd railway bridge at Belpathdr, designed after the most 
careful inquiry to give wateru'uy to the highest flood then known, was found to 
be inadequate, fortunately before completion, to meet floods such as that of 1864 . 


Tho TTnrbadS is fed almost entirely from the south, as tho watershed of the 

,m . XT 1 Vindhyan tableland stands but little back from its 

Affluents of the Narkda. 

and the Shakai*, the latter of wliich, according to native tradition, was once knomi | 
by tho less dignified name of " Sdar ” or pig, and owes its new appellation to the 
euphemistic scruples of a Mohamtnadali of rank, who emptied into it a cart-load 
of sugar. These, With their tributaries, tho Mfiohd-Rewd and Chitd-Rcwd, take 
their rise in tho Sdtpnrd tableland, and are esSontially mountain torrents throngh- 
ont. Thoir streams, rapid but irregular, pour through deep rocky channels, 
fringed on either hand with unbroken scries of ravines. Here and there how- 
ever, more especially in tho Shakar and CUtd-Bcwd, their bods open out into 
small oases of tho richest allm-ial deposits, which arc tilled like gardens with tho 
finer kinds of sugarcane and vegetables. In tbo second rank are the Dddhi, 
Bdrd-Eewd, and Soaer. The latter resembles the rivers already dcsoidbe^. The 
two former differ from them in tbo sandy character of thoir channels, which aio 
littla utilised except by an occasional melon bed. Tho smaller rivers are too 
numerous for separate notice; but it may bo mentioned as an illustration of tho 
extraordinary rapidity of rise which is common to thorn all, that tho Singhrl— a 
little stream which rises not ton miles from Norsinghpdr and Knndeli — has been 
more than once knomi to inundate tho town of KandeK, and to occasion serious 
loss both of lifo und property to the townspeople. 

Excepting, however, where tho soil has been denuded by tbo notion of 
Villa^ca water, tho undulations of tho surface ore few and 

® ' insignificant, sa-ve in the Trans-Narbadd tahsfl of 

ChtinivaTplSthd, where frequent isolated peaks shoot up in the very heart of the 
black soil. In other parts of tho district tho rich level is but seldom broken, 
except by occasional monnds of gravel or hankar (nodular limestone), wliich are 
moat serviceable for -village sites. The hard black soil after rain softens into a 
stiff bog, in which every step is a fresh difficulty. Hence the preference for sites 
often bare and repulsive in appearance, and the poverty of the crops immediately 
snirounding -villages, in direct contrast to tho " Gdonra " fields of Hindustdn, 
which are, as is natural, tho best irrigated and most highly man-m-ed lands 
in the village area. It is only tho poorer villages, however, that suffer much 
in appearance^ from -this peculiarity of location, and poor villages are scarce 
m so flourishing a district. The inequalities of the aurrounding snrface are 
Bometimes so far advantageous that they facilitate the construction^ of artificial 
tanks and reservoirs, in themselves picturesque, and generally adorned by the 
graceful domed temples, which here -take the place of tho needle-shaped spires 
BO common in the Hindi! shrines of Upper India. There are few villages which 
are not embellished by deep mango-groves, and old pipal and tamarmd trees. 
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^deed the commonest names for villages are those derived from trees. Thus, 
Jrlpana (from the plpal), TmaHd (from the imlf or tamarind), TJmarfd (from the 
umar or wild fig), abound in every part of the district. Less universal, but still 
frequent, are A'mgdon, "the mango village," and Sdgonf, from the sfigon or 
teak free. The better villages do not lose on a closer view. The mSlguzar’s 
house usually stands well above the other buildings, and is often a handsome 
two-storied building of brick and stone. Inside are large court-yards, well 
stocked with cattle, and surrounded by dwelling-houses and granaries. On one 
side are generally piled up large mounds of white cotton on raised platforms, 
which stand out as landmarks from afar. Pew houses are without thmr pets — 
spotted-deer, antelopes, or rams, — and everything tends to create an impression 
of nide comfort and plenly. The cultivators* houses, though of course inferior 
to those of their lan^ords, are ‘by no means devoid of all pretension to appearance. 
The better kind are neat cottages with tiled roofs. The gaily-painted verandah 
posts and the clean plastered platforms, bordered by moulded cornices, and 
ornamented by large flower jars, show a decided taste for comfort, and even for 
luxury. The meaner quarter of the village, tenanted by the weavers, the 
labourers, and the menial classes of the little community, has seldom, it is true, 
other than a squalid appearance. But even here the Gonds, who fill the place of 
hewers of wood, though not of drawers of water, are better lodged thnTi in the 
wretched grass huts, which barely shelter them in their own wilds. 


But as soon as the limits of the “ havjpli” or black soil tracts, are passed, the 

Submoataae and hill tracts. characteristics of the country change. Below either 

range of hills, but more especially on the Satpnra 
side, are broad belts of red gravelly soil, which merge through woody borders 
into the lower slopes of the high land. Ihe wheat of the valley is here replaced 
by rice, sugarcane, and the poorer rain crops ; the village roofs are thatch instead 
of tile ; forest frees take the place of mango-groves, and reservoirs are replaced 
by mountain sti’eams. The country is in short less rich and productive, but more 
picturesque and beautiful. The open glades, covered by short sward and dotted 
with old mhowa frees, suggest the idea of English park scenery, and the river 
gorges are often of rare beauty, combining, as they do, all the grand features of 
hill scenery and tropical vegetation with a moist freshness, which is the one thing 
wanting to the lifeless surrounding forests.* The hill country included in the 
Narsinghpdr district is insignificant in extent. To the north in tiie Chanvrarpfitha 
tahsfl the boundary is the outer watershed, that is the watershed of the smaller 
streams, and this limit includes no whole villages. Between the Chdnwarpdthd 
tahsil and the smaller Trans-Narbada block, known as the Hirapdr tdluka, the 
river itself is the nortiiem boundary. This portion of the Hfrapiir tdluka, some 
14,000 acres in extent, and containing ten villages, is perhaps the only compact 
block of hills in the district, as the Bachai and Srinagar parganas, though broken 
by spurs of the Sdtpurd range, contain more valley than hill, and the strip of hill, 
facing the Narsinghpdr and Gadarwdra parganas, seldom exceeds three or four 
Twllps in depth. This perhaps is the wildest part of the district, as the passes from 
the plain are generally difllcult of access to any but mountaineers, and the country 
is more broken and precipitous than the inner tracts of the tableland ; but it is 
not sufllciently extensive to form mi appreciable element in the composition of the 
district. 

♦ The Narsinghpdr jungles are ill-stocked with large gome, and are remarkable for the scarcity 
of their birds. 
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The possessors of this fertile valley are a Hitidd race, with a substratmn of 
^ aboriginal Gonds. The population of the Nar- 

Popnlatjon. singhplJr district is in round ntunbers 336,000 

souls, of whom rather more than one-third are returned as belonging to the 

non-agrionltural classes. The average population rate is about 176 to the square 
mile. At first sight it must seem singular that a given area in this magnificently 
fertile valley should only support one man, when in tho sandy plains of "Upper 
India the same extent of land affords sustenance to three, or even four. Bat it 
must bo remembered that tho NarbadS valley is, to all intents and purposes, a 
new cormtiy, which has only been reclaimed from wild forest within the last two 
or three centuries. Little by little the body of agricultural immigrants have 
grown and spread, till the whole valley has passed into their hands. But the same 
difficulties of communication which for so long formed a perfect barrier round 
tho valley have operated even under more favourable circumstances to isolate it 
from external influences. There has been little or no trade, and therefore no 
inducement to congregate in towns. Tho soil is so bountiful that small exertion is 
needed to secure on ample return from it; but the mqnns of carrying off tho 
surplus produce have been so deficient, that it has attracted but little external 
demand. In short, the inhabitants may bo few, but tho land asks little expendi- 
ture of toil in return for a yield more than ample for local wants ; and external 
requirements have only now begun to raise up a demand which must surmount 
serious obstacles, both natural and artificial, before it can bring about n higher 
development of cultivation, by increasing tho agency employed in tho production 
of food-grains. 


The composition of tho population is almost purely Hindd. Tho Mohamma- 
- dans number little more than three per cent of the 
Compoauon of papubhon. separately regis- 

tered, as most of this race who dwell in the valley conform to Hindd rites and 
observances. Therefore, besides tho Mohammadans, the only dissentients from 
the Hrndd faith are a few J ain merchants and mountain Gonds. • Tho most influen- 


tial landholding classes are Brdhmnns, Edjpnts, Edj-Gonds, Lodhis, Kurmis, 
and Edonrds. The Erdhman and Edjpnt zaminddrs arc scattered all over tho, 
district. The Edj-Gonds and Kdonrds are *to bo found principally in tho 
"Vyestem subdivision — Gddarwdrd, the Lodhis in the Eastern and Central sub- 
divisions, and tho Kurmis in Narsinghpdr. Besides genuine Edjputs and Kdonrds 
there are three other castes, well represented among the landholding body, 
who claim Edjput descent, viz. Bundelds, Eaghuhansfs, and Kirdrs. The total 
number of landholding classes is thirly-two, and tho total number of castes 
represented in the district is not less than twice that number. 


Isolation and a purely agricultural life have had their natural effects on all 

Appenraneeandmaunors. The very iess and appearance of the 

residents of tho valley have assumed a distinct 
type from those of the picturesque races of Upper India. Though the people of 
the valley are generally well grown, few among them are pre-eminent for great 
stature or striking appearance. Their costume too is unbecoming. Among mou 
the favourite colour of the angarkhd, or long Qoat, is yellow, with a green shade 
from the mhowa dye. The sleeves are turned back on the wrists, and tho 
waist-cloth is worn on or below the hips. This, with a white turban, is the 
ordinary dress of a well-to-do peasant. The Chiefs affect the Ilfardthd turban, tied 
so much on one side as almost to cover one eye, or what appears to be a Gond 
fashion — a turban composed of innumerable folds of clotb twisted like a rope. 
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Thoir di’ess seldom con’esponds mtli tlieir pretensions, and some of tlie oldest 
E/Ijils and Thdkurs miglit be taken for poor peasants. It is true that titles of 
honour are so common as to have lost ranch of their significance. Eajds, ThiJkurs, 
Edos, Diw5ns, and Chaudharls abound in every paiti of the district, and it is so much 
the custom to adopt any available distinction, that such designations as Jamadar 
and Mnkhtar are pressed into the service ns hereditary honours. There is 
certainly neither the closeness of ritual observance, nor the rigidity of social 
usage, which prevnil in Hindustan. Among BriShmans the Kanojids sHll keep 
up their intercourse with their parent country, and adhere to their traditionary 
rights and habits j but the Sanorids, who take a high rank in Upper India, are 
here very lax, forming connections with women of other classes, and neglecting 
the niceties of Hindd worship. 


The predatory classes belong rather to the history than to the present 
mi. i • population of the district. But it may be interest- 

ThugsandPinahans. principal Pindhdrf 

leaders of the " Suidid Shahi” two had possessions in the Narsinghpiir district. 
Chitd, a chief who led 5,000 horsemen, held Barhd in jdgir. Karim ]^ua, a com- 
mander of more than 1,000 horse, had at one timelands in Palohd. The Pindhdris 
are fortunately a thing of the past ; and though the complete extinction of the 
Thugs cannot be predicated with equal confidence, it is at least curious uow to 
hear that in Captain Sloeman’s time a gang of Thugs* lived not four hundred 
yards from his court-house, and that the groves of Mandesar, some twelve miles 
from Narsinghpdr, were one of the greatest “ bels” or places of slaughter in all 
India, though un tliing of this was known to Captain Sleeman till seven or eight 
years afterwards, in 1831. 

The four known periods of the history of tHs part of the valley are the 
Gond rule, the dominion of the Mardthd Sdbas of 
Gond dynasty, gf Bhonsld Edjds of Nngpifr, and 

our own administration. The origin of the Gond Eajfis of Garhd Mandla is lost 
in antiquity, but tho Gond Rdjput family t, -which was supplanted by tbe Mardtbfis, is 
said to have sprung from Jd^ava Rdya, a Rdjput, wbo succeeded Ms father-m-law, 
the Goud Edjd Ndgdeo, iu a.d. 358. Forty-eighth iu descent from him was 
Sanordm Sd, who is stated to have extended Ms donmuons over fafty-^o 
disfricts, only three or four of wMch he received from Ms father. The War- 
singhpdr district came under the -Mandla rule m Ms i-eign, and he is said to 
have built the fort of Chaurdgarh. 

There could be little to connect an outlying district like Narsinghpdr with tho 
Mstoiy of its princes had it not been for the cxist- 
Castlo of Chaurdgarh. ^^^gg ^ gf old fortress. Situated on the 

crest of the outer range of the Sdtpurd tableland, and embracing witMn its cii-cle 
of defences two Mils, it is less a fort than a huge fortified camp. The vast scale 
of the whole work, its numerous tanks and wells, excavated at so unusual an 
elevation, and the massive debris of its bmlfcgs, the lavish outlay mcn^d 

in its completion, and the importance winch was attached to royal 

stronghold. In fact there is scarcely a marked vicissitude m the Msto^ of^o 
‘Manclla dynasty tlie c5ro\mng scene of ■sviueb. did not occur in Chanrilo • 
tot pei blow to Hieir powerms {tem™sii>atyA.aitKlil.ii,oae of tlm'iiqieral 

August 1837' 
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viceroys, in A.D. 1564. He defeated and killed Durgdvatl, the still famou? 
Ediput princess, widow of the Gond-Edjput, Rdjd Dalpat Sd, and took by slona 
Ohaurd^rh, and with it, it is said, tho enormous booty of 100 jars of gold coin 
and 1,000 elephants. This invasion is remarkable as having probably opened 
out the valley, for the first time, to the foreign immigration which has been tie 
means of reclaiming it from barbarism. A'saf Kbdn hold Garbd for some years 
as an independent principality, and tbero ore various circumstances which indl- 
cate an incursion of northern settlors nearly contemporaneous with his cpocli. 
Tradition is almost silent now with regard to ages so remote, but Sleemnn says 
that in bis time, that is forty years ago, “it spoko of an intercourse with Delhi, 
“and a subjection, nominal or real, to its sovereigns from Akbar downwards,"* 
but that no mention was ever made of any such connection in the period before 
Akbaris reign. He adds that the oldest rupees found in the earth, along the 
lino of the Narbadd, were of tbo reign of Akbar; and in connection of these first 
signs of tho introduction of northern influonco nith tho facts of northern immigra- 
tion, ho adduces the histories of many of tho principal families in the ^strict, 
which then dated back from twelve to sixteen generations. 


Tho Edni DiU’g.4vati’s successor, Chandra Sd, re-obtained his ancestral 
dominions through the recognition of Akbar, on cession of tho ten districts which 
afterwards constituted the principality of Bhopdl. But tho now contracted princi- 
pality was again lost (about a.p. 1593) by Chandra Sd's grandson, Prem Ndrdyan, 
who incurred tho anger of Bir Singh Deo, rdjd of Orchhd, and brought upon him- 
self an invasion from Jiijhdr Singh, that prince’s son. Prem Ndrdyan took refuge 
in Ohaurdgarh, where ho was for months closely besieged. On his death, by 
treachery, the fort fell, and all the other garrisons of Glarhd followed its example. 


As Chaurdgarh had before been tho theatre of two events so important in 
tho annals of tho 6ond djTiasty, so was the closing 

SSgar admuastration. 

that NarlmrSd, the last of tho Mandla rdjds,took refuge when pressed bylfordjf, 
tho Mardthd sCiba of Sdgar. The Gond prince was betrayed, and ended his days 
in imprisonment at Knrai, while bis dominions fell into the hands of his con- 
querors in A.D. 1781. Tho Sdgar administration lasted only seventeen years, and 
is little remarkable, except as having made way for a considerable influx of Hindd 
immigrants from the north. 


The Sdgar sdbas wore in their turn expelled by the powerful Bhonsld rdjds. 

Bhonsia dynasty. Ndggdr army before occupying Harsinghpdr, 

overran Hosbangabad, which, being thus left per- 
fectly defenreless, was periodically plundered by tho Pindhuris and the Hawdb of 
Bhopdl, until a.d. 1802. Tho distress thus occasioned amounted in 1803 and 
1804 to actual famine, and forced a number of people into tho more secure' and 
prosperous district of Narsinghpdr. In tho years 1807 to 1810 similar accessions 
were received from Bhopdl, which hod been ravaged by Amir Khdn and the Pin- 
dhdris. Thus largely recruited, and possessing a ready market for its produce 
in the consumption of the troops, Norsinghpvir attained, in Sleeman’s words, 
"a state of cultivation and prosperity which it had never before known, 
“ and from whidi it has, generally speaking, been declining ever since, with the 
“ exception of the first three yeai’s of onr government, while the market the 
" district had lost was more than supplied hy our own.”t This gleam of prosperiiy 
was, however, of short duration. In 1807 the Harsinghpdr and Hoshangdbdd 


* Slanuscript ftecords, Narsmgbpdr District office. 

Rid. 
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districts were made over to Nawdb Sadik All Kbdn for the support of the frontier 
force. But ns the military expenses amounted in all to about ten Idkhs of rupees, 
■while the joint re'venne of the two districts was only se'ven Idkhs, it was arranged 
that the balance of thi'co Idkhs should be remitted annually from Ndgp^. For 
two or three years the remittances nnived regularly, but in 1810 supplies from 
head»quartcrs began to fad, and at this inopportune moment Amir Elhdu in'vaded 
the district. He was repulsed, and his defeat was followed up by the invasion of 
Bhopdl. But in these campaigns Sndfk All Fhdn inctiiTed expenses which could 
only bo met by increased taxation, and the smaller jdgfrddrs took the combined 
opportunity, afforded by his pressing wants and by his absence, to give full 
vent to their natural rapaciousness. When extortion by main force failed, 
other devices wore not wanting j patels were tempted by titles and dresses of 
honour to bid against each other, and were alternately coaxed and squeezed till 
they had nothing left to make them worth attention. The law itself was made 
the instrument of illegal exaction from merchants and others not ostensibly con- 
nected with land. Courts of justice were created, whoso whole staff consisted 
of a guard of soldiers and o few ready witnesses. The only crime of wHoh 
cogn^nco was taken was adultery, and procedure was simplified by throwing 
the burden of proof on the accused, who was of course a rich man. 


The commencement of British rule dates from 1818. In November 

the firet intelligence of the commotions at Nagpur 
British accession. tj-gachery of the rdjS, A'pii Sdhib, Briga- 

dici’-Geneml Hardyman was directed by Lord Hastings to advance bis force from 
the frontier of Eewd in the direction of Ndgpiir. On amval at Jabalpiir be 
enrnio'od and defeated a considerable body of Ndgpiir troops. Shortly afterwards 
ho was apprised of tbo success at Sltdbaldi on the 16th December 1817, and was 
recommended to take up a position between Jabalpdr a^ Ggarwdrd m the 
Karsinghpiir district, for the interception of the fu^tives from Ndgpm. Ad^- 
tions were accordingly sent to a force already stationed at ^ 

Licutenant-Ooloncl liincmorinc, who, thus reinforced, was enabled to attack and 
defeat the Srinagar garrison, consisting of 8,000 foot and 4 000 horse, 

rdo'arh however, still continued to holdout, and Colonel Macmorine s detach- 
ment ie encamped at the foot of the fort-hfll wos even fired on by a body ot 
ffucrilla troops. The fort was, however, ^cuated by tho memj on tho “PP^^h 
loft division of tho army under Bngadior-General Watson, and British 
Linrinuov S thus My established in the district. We found the country, 

tafr itL record^ the two most lahonous and anxuous years of Ins life were 
Iclt it o . together tho agricultural commumties of his charge, 

spent m trpng to kTCp togeti or xno ^ Uherality of Mr. Molony, the chief 

ctes, lill i" 1886 tbey'-™ » » ?«»■ 

liglite lien pfits 0 ? tho first loug-term settlement^ which was made 

tiontoreaptho “ at once from foreign raids and 

on terms of havJ^^wn rich j and tho western part of tho dis- 

similar tracts in India. 

Soil. either side by bands of tho more recent sandstone 

dotrilns, .aascoiuad »™.v» by tta converging tago of fl» 
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is iinfuilingly rondcrcd, it is useless to deny llmt llie powers of the soil hvcd> 
terionitcd nnder so constant n strain. The nvenigo i-clurii of wheat is six nuunh 
or about eight bushels per aci-e, being' not more than four times the seed sosi 
Captain Slecraau, uritiug in 182t, says tlmt in S.unvnt 180t{ (corresponilin» fc, 
A.i). 1807) laud newly broken up in tliis district j-icUled from fifteen to twenty n,. 
turns. Tliat after twenty years’ nnintemipted nilagc the ivtnrns of the sainc’lul 
had sunk to from eight- fold to five-fold, bnt lliiit in the ndjoiniiig districts Wongisj 
toBlioptil and to Hinditi, lying on the other side of the Knrbadil, thoretana 
wore, at the limo of his writing, efinallo Ibo'c recorded in this district in &mvit 
1800, and that many cull ivntor.s had thrown up their lands because theyoilv 
jicldcd nino-fohl. He adds llmt tlie avt'r.>ge n'liims of the NarsinglquSr di'-ln't 
nro not more than from four to seven-fold, the mean tlierefore being five anil a- 
half fold. iSomo landholders’ necniints of their home-fanns for the same p.mid 
show tlio averago returns at five-fold and six-fold. 'I'ho nest returns, in point cf 
time, consist of an iuTOstigalion of jiroduce inado in 1828, in wliieh average wheat 
produce is recorded ns five-fold. Captain Ou'clcy in his settlement report of 
183G, though lio has left no regular statisties on the subject, casually 010118011 
in one phace that three-fold is a very low return, and oight-fiild is a veiy high 
one for wheal. From tbnt it serins prolmble that in his time the rate of prodneo 
was much the same as in 1828, viz. five-fold. It ivill, liowever, be noticed fttna 
tlicso figures that while twenty yean.' cultivation reduced tlio rctunis froir 
twenty-fold to six or seven-fold, it lias taken nearly dotdilo that time (from 182S 
to 18G6) to reduce them from five-fold to four-fold, 'fhe prosent rate of diminn- 
tioii is so niinnto ns to bo imperceptible. ’ITierefore’ for all practical purposes it 
tuny bo assumed that the rales of produce will remain constant at the present 
point, even if improved modes of cultivation nro not introduced, with the develop- 
ment of tho country’. 

Tlio principal implements of husbandry now employed arc tho “ balhai^’ 

. • 1 . „ and the ordinary plough. Tho former is a kind of 

‘ ® ■ svarifier, having, instead of a share, a broad iron 

blado sot liori’zontally and at right angles to its body. It is used in preparing 
tbo land for tho rain crops, twice if possiblo beforo tlio setting in of tbc rains, 
and twice afterwards. Tlio seed is then sown brondc.ssi, and a heaiybcamof 
wood is dragged across the laud, to crush in the seeds and to break the clods. 
For Iho winter crops a litllo inoro troiiblo is taken; TIio baltJmr is used 
about four times beforo tho conclusion of tho rains, when breaks admit of it. 
After this preparation tlio huid is fniTowcd by n regular plough, to which a 
simple apparatus is attached for dropping tho seed as tho plough goes on. 
Another plough follows, marking its furrow a Httlo to ono side of tho last, and 
tho D.arth thus turned up covers the seed deposited by the first plough. Tlus 
rude process, effected by implements of tlio liglitost and most elementary con- 
struction, is all tbnt is done for tho Kill, which is expected to produce an imfailing 
crop of wheat. It has boon nlrc.ady remarked tbnt tbo unbroken succession of 
wheal crops rcturned by tho same land is often surprising; bnt sometimes the soil 
shows signs of complete exlianstion. In these cases gram, or some other pulse, is 
usually Buhstituted for wheat for hvo or iliroo yc.ar 3 . Cultivators are nfraid to Icavo 
their lands fallow, oven for a single year, for tho vacant ground is immediately 
occupied by rank " ktJns” grass, which no exertions can crn^cato fa’ll it has run 
its appointed time. This is in the liesl soils ten or twelve years, in poorer land 
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proportionately loss. At tie expiry of tlis time of forced rest tie land is 
restored to tlo cultivator, refresled and re-invigorated; but so mud is the long 
follow feared, that landlords will take up, even at a loss, lands unexpectedly 
tlirouTi out of cultivation by their tenants. 

Mannrln^^ and iin’gation are almost nnknown, except for sugarcane and 
vegetables. There is a fine tract, containing fifty or sixty idllagcs, lying on the 
boi’dcrs of tho Gddnnvdrii and the Narsinghpdr parganas, in which both those 
jirocosses aro very profitably adopted. The staple produce of those villages is 
sugarcane, irrigated from unlincd (kachd) wells, by means of a Persian wheel. 
'J’lio favourable lio of tho substrata gives unusual facilities for irrigation here, 
but there is nothing to prevent tho general use of manure except long habit to 
tho contrary. In tho adjoining Jabalpdr district the practice prevails to some 
extent. Tho neglect of so important an adjunct to agriculture arises probably 
rather from apathy than from any •svant of means. In Upper India, nuth a far 
greater deficiency of ligneous fuel, it is found possible to manure a very large 
portion of tho cultivated area. Ilcre, although tho general excuse for non- 
manuring is that all tlio arailablo cattle-manure is required for fuel, there are 
some who arc candid enough to admit that tho process is too laborious for them. 
The nature of tho soil has something to dorvith this apathy. It is deep, retentive 
of moisture, and most tenacious in its texture. Hence tho amount of working 
and iirigation wliich might amply fertilise lighter soils, would hero bo thi-own 
nwaj'. It must be, and in the case of sugarcane, is kept constantly irrigated, to 
prevent the rapid induration and subsequent fissility, which characterise it in its 
drjnng state. Therefore inngntion here necessitates more labour and expense than 
in lighter soils j and though, by softening tho soil, cultivators would avoid two 
great sources of damage to which they are now subject, viz. lo.ss of tho seed 
which dro])s into the fi.ssurc3 of the earth, and occasional loss of land, which dries 
up before they can plough it, they prefer the present easy system, under which 
they are certain of a maintenance, to a life of laboriousness which would 
neither suit their habits nor seem required by their necessities. 

Tlio principal products of tho district aro sugarcane, wheat, gram, and 
. cotton ; though among food grains — rice, shdmdkh 
Prindpnl staples of the cUstnet. ^panicum colonum), kodo {paspalum frumcn- 

laccim), kutki {pameum viiUaccum), and to a veiy small extent barley, aro 
roprc.'Jcntcd. Among oil-seeds — ^linseed, til {sesamum indicum), castor-oil, and 
mustard. Among millets— jawdr (Indian millet), blijrd (Italian millet), and 
kangni (spiked millet). Among pulses— arhnr or rdhar (pigeon pea), urad 
(doUchos 2 'ifosus), mung (jdiascolus vtnngo), mnsdr {crvuvi hirsnhm). Among 

^yes dl {morinda citriJbUa). Among fibres — ^hemp and dmbdri [hibiscus canna- 

Itnus). And among garden products— tobacco, sw'cot potatoes, potatoes, onions, 
turnips, and radishe.-. Tho wheat is of ttvo kinds— “jaldlid” (largo), and " pissi” 
(small). In one village only (Bachni) is tho " kathyd,” or red wheat, grown, but 
timt is said to bo unsuipasscd in quali^'. Sugarcane is of five kinds— two large, 
one of which is indigenous, and tho other is the Otaheito cane, imported by 
Colonel Slccman. These aro used only for eating. Of tho smaller kinds, one 
alone— tho "katbardhi”— is put into tho mill ; gur is made from its jmee, but no 
siurar There remain the white, " Icusidr,” and tho " pachrangf,” or five-coloured 
caSc used exclusively for eating, 'flio finest canes aro produced by irrigation. 
But on the edges of forests a praclico prevails of protecting tho young shoots 
bv layers of brushwood till Iboy attain Btronglh. Cotton is grown, not on tho 
so-called black cotton soil, but on tho light undulating soils on tho banks ol 
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rivers and nfilds. No artificial means of stimulating its growtli being cmployeJ 
tie crops have ordinarily the poorest appearance, and some estimates rate tlis 
average produce as low as eight or ten lbs. of cleaned cotton per acre. It ^ 
probably about three times as much. 

The district is even better known for its mineral stores than for its agrictl. 

, tural wealth, as an English company has b«a 

Mineral resources. formed to work its iron and coal. The selected 

mines are almost on the same meridian of longitude ; but the iron pits lie nortli 
of tbe Narbadd, near the Vindh 3 'aE lulls; and the excavations for coal havob® 
made at Mohpdnl, in the Sdtpurd hills, at the debouchure of the Chitd-Beri 
river. The place is distant eleven miles from the Gddanvdrd railway station. It 
has been worked by the Narbadd Coal andiron Comp.my since 1861, under a 
mining license, but up to the present time little coal has been extracted. He 
field is described in the Jlemoirs of tho Geological Survey of India, Vol. H. 
Part 2, p. 109. In tho section expsod in the gorge, through which the CWta- 
Rowd river escapes from tho hills, the three seams of coal aggregate ninetcea 
feet thick— the first scam being ten feet, tho second five feet, and uie third four 
feet. Several galleries have already been sunk, and a steam-engine has been 
put up to draw out tho loaded trucks. The minors arc principally Gonds, whose 
insonsibility to fear qualifies them well for underground work. llr. Pryar, 
mining geologist in connection with the Geological Survey, who has lately visited 
these mines, draws the following conclusions from his inspection of them * 

“ 1st. — That although tho present openings at Mohpdnl show the coal- 
seams to be considerably disturbed by faults, there is j’ot a certainty of coal 
supply of 60,000 tons per annum for rivonty-fonr years. 

"2nd, — That there is a probability of these scams being in a workable 
condition between the trap dykes Nos. 1 and 2. 

“ 3i’d. — ^That the coal-seams north of No. 2 trap dj’ke, which are 
marked on the map " Mr, Knolles’ mine,” evidently extend in an easterly 
ircotion far into the Narbadd Coal and Iron Company’s property, and will 
yield a largo supply of coal. 

" ith . — ^Tliat the same series of seams ns seen in Obftd-Rewd (Sftd-Eewd) 
river at Mohpdnl may by judicious searching be found to extend in a pro- 
fitably working condition to a great distance south-west from the mines at 
present in operation. 

“5t/i.— That tbe seams at present being worked by Mr. Knolles are 
likely to yield a largo yearly out-put both in depth and in westerly extent." 

And he gives the following description of the mines : — 

"Tho coal-bearing rocks extend for many miles to the south and south- 
west from Mohpdnl ; and when once the coal mines of the dishdot are in 
lull operation, and the demand for coal such as to induce a vigorous efibrt 
in the search for coal by enterprising individuals and companies, I am of 
opinion that tbe cool resources of tbe field will be found to be equal to tbe 
demand for veiy many centuries to come, 

_ "Tho Narbadd Coal and Iron Company seem to have made veiy 
praiseworthy attempts to properly establish their mining works. Tbe coal- 


* Report by Mr. Frj'nr, printed with letter No. 2430-247, dated lOth August 1868, from 
Secretary to Chief Commissioner Central Provinces to Secretary to Government of India, D.P.W. 
pp.2— 4. 
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beams have been entered by levels diiven into the hills on the north side of 
tlio nver, as indicated by the section on the skeleton map. Two pits have 
been sunk (to tho coal 1 am informed — one on the north side of the river, 
and the other on tho south side) j bnt at neither of these pits have any 
machinery-arrangements yet been made either for drainage or for raising 
coal. A- steam-engine has been erected at the top of an incline leading 
into No. 2 coal on tho north side of the river, and this is at present in 
operation, raising water and coal to the surface by haulage up the incline. 
This is a well-made coupled horizontal engine, with ton-inch cylinders, 
and works into gearing of about one to twelve. An eng inpi of the cnTno 
description is on the works ready for erection and use, and a Rmnn portable 
engine is at work driving a lathe in tho fitting-shop. Pump-trees, working- 
barrels, pump-rods, and bobs are all on tho ground ready for use wherever 
and whenever they may be required. 

There is no coal in store ; — all that has hitherto been worked seems 
to have been sold or used up at the mines. 

" Tho method of subterranean work pursued is that generally known in 
England by tho name of 'pillar and stall.’ Galleries are excavated at right 
angles to each othei’, and blocks or pillars are left to support tho roof. 

“ * * * * * I have formed a favourable opinion of this 

coal as a steam fuel. That it contains a largo amount of ash ns compared 
with English coal is doubtless correct, but the same is the case with all 
Indian coals at present used as steam fuel by the East Indian Railway. 
In a report given of tho Narbadd coal by R. Haines, Esq., Acting Chemical 
Analyser to tho Government of Bombay, dated 12th July 1860, it is stated 
to contain G6'63 per cent coke and 33’37 per cent of volatile matter, or 
45’5'l' per cent of coko after deducting ash, and 18'09 per cent of ash. 

" Tho coals examined by Mr. Haines at the date mentioned could only 
have been svirface-spocimcns, and consequently not a fair sample of the 
workable seams from tho interior of the mine. From a rough experiment 
by distilling coal in a ghard, at the Mohpdni mines, I found that it contained 
seventy-five per cent of carbon and twenty-five per cent of volatile matter. 

I had no safe or ready moans of estimating the amount of ash, but fi^om 
observing tho burning of tho coal, and tho amount of ash made in the 
English fire at the works, I am of opinion that the eighteen per cent of ash 
given by hir. Haines is in excess of what will be found to be the case in 
using the coal ns locomotive engine fuel. To uso practical engineering 
phraseology, it is a strong non-coking, coal, capable of doing a fair amount 
of duty as a steam fuel, and making, I believe, an amount of ash not greater 
than what is made by the generality of Indian coals now used by tho East 
Indian Railway.” 

Coni is also found in tho rivers Shor and Shakar, but in smaU quantities. 
A specimen from Sihord ghdt, on the Sher river, exhibited by the Depuiy Com- 
missioner, gained the first prize at the Ndgpiir Exhibition. It is said to be like 
Cannel coal— hard, compact, jetty, and free from pyrites of iron. The seam from 
which it was taken is not believed to bo veiy extensive. Lately a seam has been 
discovered to tho west of tho Chitd-Rewd, which has been profitably worked by one 
of tho Railway Company’s engineers, Mr. T. Enolles. The Narbadd Coal and Iron 
Company have not yet commenced operations at Tenddkherd, and tho iron which 
bears the name of that toivn is stiU worked by native miners. Tenddkherd itself 
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is situated on tlio banks of a bill stream, about to'o miles south of the Vindhan 
escarpment, and tbii'ty-fivo miles from the GSdarwdrlv railn-ay station. From the 
employment of charcoal exclusively in smelting, the town has not the smoty 
appearance -with which wo aro accustomed to associate manufacturing cities; hut 
tho ceaseless clink of hammers, which may be heard from some distance, inarks 
it as distinct in character from tho agricultural villages of tho valley. Theming 
are in the open plain, though not far from a long low limestone hill, about feo 
miles to tho south-west of the town. They are mere open pits, cut to tho depth 
of about thirty feet through tho black soil and the underlying claj', and require 
to bo reconstructed yearly after tho rainy season. Tho iron produced is of 
excellent quality. Mr. Blackwell, lato Mineral Viewer to tho Bombay Govern- 
ment, says of it, that "it ^vill contain on an average about forty per cent of iron, 
"and is calcareous ore, somewhat similar to tho Forest of Dean ores, worked in 
“ the mountain limestone of Gloucestcr.'shiro."* 

Tho forest produce of Narsinghpiir is insignificant. There is probably no 
district in tho province so devoid of extensive 
^ waste tracts. Parts of tho valley of the Dddhf (in 

Gadarwdril), of tho Sher andMdchd-Rew'd (in Bachai),andoftho TTmarandSonor 
(in Srinagar), como legitimately imdor the denomination of forest land; hut 
they do not now contain any fine timber, except mhowa trees, which are too 
valuable for purposes of sustenance to allow of their being cut down. Tliese 
lands have been marked off into lots, and can be purchased from Government at 
an upset price per acre. Tho usual forest produce — lac, honey, wax, gum, mhowa, 
and ohii’onji— are found in tho waste tracts, but the means of access to them are 
too easy to allow of their being very plentiful. 

There aro only two real trading towns at present, N'arsinghptlr and Gddar- 
wdri, though there are a few merchants and 
bankers located about tho district, at such places 
as Chhindwdrii and Kaurid on tho main road, and Singhpdr, Palohd, Sfiinkhorii, 
and Bdrhd in tho interior. Narsinghpiir is now a thriving place, containing 
with ICandeli, which adjoins it, nearly ten thousand inhabitants. The value of 
tho imports and exports is stated in tho trade report for 1808-69 at Es. 6,33,323. 
Tho former aro described as consisting of the staples ordinarily required for 
Indian domestic consumption, viz. sugar, salt, spices, grain, cloth, tobacco, opium, 
hardware, &o. The exports are principally wholesale consignments to smaller 
towns or fairs. Narsinghpiir is in fact an entrepot for tho rest of tho district ; 
and the trade, though insignificant measured by that of the commercial centres 
of India, will not seem inconsiderable, viewed with regard to the fomor status of 
tho town and of the district. The banking and mercantile houses by whom the 
trade is now carried on are mostly branches of large firms established in important 
cities, who sent down their agents in tho wake of the grand army in 1818. 
Similarly, GWdarwfiril, which has now some five thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
and a mercantile capital probably amounting to eight or tenldkhs of rupees, is 
said not to have possessed a single trader of any standing under the MardthSs, 
though the head-quarters of the sfiba, NawSb Sadik Ali EllJn, and his force, 
were for some time located there. 

Hitherto, in the absence of any largo mart, the distribution of foreign neces- 
Binnfin fair saries has been effected a good deal by means 

of au extensive fair, which is held yearly in the 
months of November and December on tho sands of the Narbadd at BirmSn, 

* Selections from Hecoriis of Bombay Gorenunent, No. xliv.. New Series, p. iS. 
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distant fourteen miles from Narsinglipilr. Tlie primary object of tbc fair, as of 
all such assemblages in India, is religions ; but the shops and booths non* fully 
hold thp own agiinst the temples. The goods brought to this fiir in 1S68 
were estimated by the Deputy Commissioner as worth J?s. 8,00,000, of which about 
half found a sale. The principal item of merchandiso was English cloth, of 
which throe lakhs worth was recoived, after that lac ornaments, and then copper 
utensils. The attendance was estimated at about seventj'-fivo thousand, but 
there must havo^ been a much larger gathering upon the sacred nights, when 
crowds of Hindus assemble to bathe in the river at the moon’s change, while tho 
average number of persons who come mci-ely to buy and sell cannot°bo less than 
twenty thousand. 

Tho only export of any consequenco until lately has been cotton. Tho 
mercantile finns of Narsinghpiir and Gadarward 
have taken full advantage of tho extraordinary 
English demand, and the wealth and extended views thus acquired will bo 
turned to good account when the opening of the railroad expands tho trade of tho 
valley. 


The manufactures of the district may be dismissed in a few words. Brass 
MnTiiifiPHivM bell-metal vessels are made at Chichlf, where 

there are forty or fifty families of brass-founders, but 
not to a suSicient extent even to supply local consumption. A kind of stamped 
cotton fabric is made at Gddarwura. Iron is manufactured at Tendiikherii, and 
tasnr silk is woven at Narsinghpdr, where also are made saddle-cloths, which have 
a rather wide local reputation. 


Tho highroad from Jabalpilr towards Bombay runs right through tho 
P ^ Narsinghpilr district from east to west. It is a 

good fair-weather road, but unmetalled, and only 
partially bridged, and therefore impracticable during tho rainy season. Thero 
are travellers' bungalows at Chhindwara, Narsinghpdr station, andNfidncr. Tho 
routs from Narsinghpdr northwards across the Narbada towards Rilgar is 
the ordinary line of communication betwen the "Western Nagpdr and Narbadd 
districts, and Bundelkhand. After crossing tho Narbadd this road is taken 
throuo-h an opening in the hills, by which all ascent is avoided until tho level 
Chdnwarpdthd valley ends at the Jharid Ghdt, at tho base of the Vindh)ms. Tho 
road towards Seoul runs southwards by Srinagar to the foot of the Sdtpurds, 
orossino- the rivers Sher and Umar. The road to Chhindwdrd passes by Haral. 
None of these are yet metalled, but the more difficult watercourses have been 
brido-ed, and each season advances the work of improving tho communication. 
The "(Treat Indian Peninsula Railway passes through the length of the district 
from cast to west, with stations at Chhindwdrd, Korakbel, Narsinghpdr, Karell, 
Sihord, Mandesar, and Gddarwdrd. A fii-st-class military road will connect Sdgar 
with the line at one of these points, and a system of railway-feeders has been 
undertaken. 


Tho administration of the district is conducted by tho usual civil staff, consist- 
ing of a Deputy Commissioner, three Assistant and 
Administration. Extra-Assistant Commissioners, a Civil Surgeon, 

and a District Superintendent of Police at head-quarters, and Tahsflddrs at Nar- 
singhpdr, Gddarwdrd, and Chdnwarpdthd. The police force has a strength of 377 
of all ranks. They have station-houses at Narsinghpdr, Gddarwdrd, Chhindwdrd, 
Bachal, Tenddkherd, and Birmdn, besides fifteen outposts. The customs line 
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rally is one of tto neatest in tlio district. At some little distance is a very fine , 
tank. A ]ar,q;o quantity of cotton-clotlis arc manufactured hero for export, and 
rice' is o.vtonsivcly grown. The population is principally Martlthd; and there are 
govornniont schools for boys and girls. 

jA'ON niLLS — In the Bhandura district, encircle the largo tankor 
lake of that name, and, though scantily clothed with vegetation, are infested with 
wild .animals. Ti)ey arc about two hundred feet above the level of the plain. 

NAWliCrA'ON — ^This fiae .artiflchl like, iu the Bhand-ii-a district, is seven- 
teen miles in circumfeivnc'', and has an averago depth of forty feet, increasing 
in places to ninety feel. It is surrounded by hills showing eight distinct peaks, 
which are known in the neighbourhood as the “ seven sisters and their little 
brother.” Kumerous .'■troams ])our their waters into this roclcy basin, which is 
closed by two weirs or cinb.ankiuonts 3-30 and old yards in length respectively. 
The work w.a= constructed about a century and half .ago by Chimnti Patel, the 
great -great-giMudfitlvT of the present proprietor of the village of NawegtSon, 
and now irrig.iies suiue five hundred acres of rice and sugarcane land. 

KElll'— A town in the Cli/inda district, .‘•ituated on a tributary of the 
AndharJ, five mile- ci^t-wuth-cn^t ofChiinur, .and containing 017 houses. The 
popalalion ii .Manltli 1, with u i,prlnl:lmg of ’IVliiigis, princip-illy of the Panchdl 
c.aste. Bice i « largely grown in the noighliourhoori, and brass and copper utensils 
and colton-clntlis .are iiHnufirturcil f<ir export, liwrc is a considerable trade in 
the.s'’ goods, and ah; j in {rraui, irroia rie <, and salt. Thu place i.s divided into tbc old 
lowjiWl the new town, with an c:.tea-ivo stietch of rice cultivation between. 
'J’i'.c .antiquitr'S are two old forts, now ianims, and an ancient tcmplo of no small 
I <Z'^ andbiv.nt V, the ]nllar.s and carving of whi'-h resemble those met with in the 
c-'To-t'-mplos of ■Mantha. Of more modern construction ore some graceful Panchdl 
lomb'-v iu whicirinisband and wife slc-p side by side. There arc schools here 
both for boys and girls. 
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clmost from point to point ; on Uio north it touches Iho territories of the Poss-i 
of Dhilr and of tho hiahfinvjfi Holknr; nncl on Iho west it is bounded tkeuoky 
by the dominions of Holkar. On the south it meets tho Khdndosh coDcetontec! 
the Bombay presidency and tho border of West Berdr. 


Tho modem district has nn area of about 3,3 1 0 square miles. It mcltufek 
„ ,, . a small portion of the ancient Hindu subduTsidat' 

General flcseriptun. 

portion of tho HarhadS valley lying betweentlie Vindliji-au hills on the north and fc 
Bdtpurd range on tho south, and extending cast and west about 225 miles, ftcni 
point near tho junction of the Karbadd and Gnnjdi rivers, in cast lon^hiJ: 
77’ 10', to tbe uaranpdl (dccr's-lcap) in longitude 71’’, being thus nbont9,l»5 
square miles in area. On the other hand that part of the modem district wMii 
lies south of the Sdtpurds in the 'rapti valley was no part of old Prdnt Xiirir, 
but belonged to tho Hindd division of Talncr, suhsoquently called by thchleham.’ 
madaus Khdudesh. 


ITio northern section of the district in the Karhadd valley is muchhroken nj 
by low irregular hills, and does not nnyivhcro present the open and level surfaoo 
remarkable in tho districts higher up tho valley, which gives them their great 
natural fertility. It is drained by the small rivcr.s called the Suktu, Ahna, lYma, 
Bhdm, Bdldi, and Phiprdr, which unite in a considerable stiram— the Chhota 
Tawd— before joining the Narbada, and by the Ajndl, Kdvcii, andBdkdr, which Ml 
dircctlyinlo llmt river. 'I'lic best parts of this tract arc the basin of the Abnd and 
Snktd surrounding tho town of Khandwu, and tho tract along tho Karhadd in the 
extreme north-west comer of the district, which forms the commencement of the 
fourth natural basin in tbo valley of that river— tho kernel of old Prnut Niasfir. 
Tho principal toums in this northern section are IChandwd, which is also tho ciril 
station j Pnndlidnd, a larm grain mart, containing oOO houses and a population of 
2,400 ; Bhdmgarh, Mun^, Berid, and Kdndpilr, tho chief towns of the pargauasef 
the same names. This section of the district is tolerably well cultivated, except 
in the north-east corner, where there is a large tract quite waste along tho 
Chhotd Tnwd and Karbadd rivers. But it is so broken up with unculturabla 
elevated ridges that it docs not present at nil a rich appearance to tho casual 
traveller. Its averngo elevation above the sea is about 1,000 feet. 


Tho southern section of the (hstrict, in the Tapti valley, is naturally much 
more open and fertile. Tho western part of it is completely cultivated, but 
higher up the valley the land, though of exceeding riohncps, is still completely 
desolate. In this valley is situated the large city of Burhdnpur and the con- 
siderable tomis of Balidduipdr, Loni, and Shuhpitr. The average elevation,, above 
the sea, of tho Taptf valley is about 850 feet. 

Tho central range which divides these valleys is very iiTognlar and broken. 
On its highest point stands the fortress of A'sfrgarh, about 800 feet above tho 
general level of thocounh-y and 2,200 feet above the sea, and commanding a pass 
through tho rango which has for centuries been tho chief highway between 
Upper India and tho Deccan. This range Iins an average width of about fifteen 
miles, and is almost entirely unoulturablo. It is tho only part of the great hilly 
backbone of the Central ftovinces, generally called in maps tho Sdtpuid range, 
which is really known by that name to tho common people. 


The sonthem honndary of the district is fonued by tho watershed of another 
branch of the same great range. This is a continuation of the Giiwalgarh hills, 
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nnd is Irno^^^l in Niinilr by the name of the Hsittfs. The wntoi'slied is close 
to its Foutlicrn edge, the (lesicnt to tho jdnins of Bcrilr being usually stoop, 
wliilo that tov.ards tho Tupti valley is long and gradual, including some plataaus 
of oonoiderabli* extant, and in places of cxcclbnt soil. 'J'ho gcnenil elevation of 
this range i.s 2,000 feet, and the highc.st point (in tho extreme south-east corner 
of the di'-triel) 3,000 feet ahovo (ho sea. 

Altogether about half the ar«i of tho district is thus comjioscd of land 
inc.'ipible of any sort of cultivation. Only 01 0,3(10 acres, or less than one-seventh 
of thrMvholc ar<a, are now under the plough, leaving about 758,000 acres of cul- 
turahlc wust'* to bo taken up. 310,318 iicrosof this arc priratc property, and 
about •] 18,000 nci'es are State property available for sale or lease. 

The following dc.-=cription of the geology of Ximtlrhn.sboen given byMr.W. 

_ , . Blnnfortl in his j>aper on the “ Geology of tho 

ifo Op*} . j j Narbnd/i valleys." * 

“ SltCTiox •! . — Xarlmh't vallcij fottlh of Hint rterr, from the smaltrr Taxva 
oil the eai-f (a the JharLhal on the urst, inrluitiiiij the Jlnncani hills. 

"Tlie whole of this country, with the .si>le exception of one small strip 
„ in (he iinioc'diate nciiThboiirhooil of the river 

b'-iween the Tawa and Ilarwai, consists of trap. 
Tho exc pled tract is eninpo-eti <>f Viiulhyans, bi'ing a portion of the area 
occupied bv I lioro beds in ill'* Dhilr firist. Clove to tbe Tawii, and just 


south of the village of Bijnlpiir, there i"' a small 


/•r.m'io anil ififr.’-tr.ijiiicaa of granite or gnuitoid gneiss. To tho south 

liwc't iiie lu ,ir rnja'.imr. ^ j. jj ^ i„{,.rvcnmg between it and the trap, is inipuro 
nodular gritty liiue-toue, which may p iwibly be inter-trapiienn, but which 
npnenr .-' 1 ) r' s-'tiibie the iipp-W liin"vt»uc ofthe Bagh beds more closely 
ilif'U any otleT fornniion. 1 1 c *nt-miv Miinll fragments of quartz .and felspar, 
b'^vides miauto portions of Ib'-vd v.ood. No iliaiin’t ra'gani'ins rraild bo 
made out; f "me markings n- embling fnigmcnlh tf shill-* were seen, but 

their tntiiiv eoiild not be ill'll nniiu’d. 

"This bed ii ah » seen at NYigpi'ir on the Taw a, wli-rc it is in parts 
lioculi'dly coiigloincritic, coiitaming quartzite peb- 

Nrar ’cnvidcrable qiiantiliev. In n iiala on the 

west vi,V of the river, jiivt above Nagpt'ir, .a *..ft ubitc .samlvlune with 
frrriigiiKiiis congl'inierati' bciicatli it, about one foot in ibickne.v-, mul nppa- 
ren'.lv l-aver in iioviti.ni llim the linie-toiic, is *(>.'n revliiiL' upon niet.ainor- 
n’nV V v-ks Tiiis miicli Mrentrtli'ms ih * prob ibdily of th" wb')h> belonging 
to th" B.Hi beds. Xorih of th" little pitcli i-f met imorphic.s. and just 
f ■nith of (he village of Hijalpilr, Viiidbyans come in, and al the village trap 
ocenra. N'o intervening lieih are seen. 

"To the north of Bijalpur, Vindhyans re-emerge nlmo.sl immediately 
I'rom beneath the trajis and iT-e into lulls v, '111011 
continue Fteadily to the wi-tward. Tho beds aro 
undulating, and resemble precisely tlioso already 
d'jscribeil on the iiortli bank of the river. 


Viinllijr.n< iiorlli of 
Bijoljn'ir. 


".lust west of PiutiisU nc.ar (he village orBhnrIa n considerable expanse 
of ground is covered with sedimentary rocks, 
Ikish beds near Ptm.e5. „pprontly of the .v-amo ago ns tho Bilgh beds. 


• SIcmoin of the Ocolopicol Survey of India, vol vi. part."!, pp. 10.3-10(5. 
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ftnd intciToning between the trap and the Yindhyans. At tlio tank close tj 
BborM porcclnnic clay w Goonj probably bardcneil by trap, winch is inplac, 
close by. Just west of Bhorlii innssivo nodiJlav gi-oy limestone in hciimjid 
beds crops out on flio north side of tlieroaiHo Tiikli. This appeastj 
bo higher in position Ihan the clay, and nriy possibly, in ])arts at least, bj 
intortr.appoan, mors cspDci.illy ns block-s of typical interlrappsan beds^ritb 
tho” usual fossils {o\^)ridos and plant roinains) occur near Tilklf. Thj 
Bhorlii limestone contains irregular chcrly Ittmp.saud fragments offosi 
shells in abundance.* To the north of the tank the ground is covered by 
black soil. Abont one-balf or thrDC-cjwarler.s of a niilo north of Bhorlii ft) 
Vimihyans crop out. Just south of them, and vesting upon them, are saaj. 
stones and conglomerates precisely simil.ar to those underlying llio traps fa 
Bhiir forest, and to the beds of A'lampur norlli-wcst of Betill, There m 
therefore be litllo question about the occurrence in llii.e spot of beds of 
cretaceous ago.” 

" Some of tbo conglomeritic sand.slones north of Bhorhl liavo veij 
much tho apjmanmrc of the Vindhyans— an ap. 
Cretjiccoiw bcib fonncil from pcamnco duo to their being composed principally, 
deititus of the ) ludhynns. • j. fjf detritus derived from those beds. 

On closer cxamimalion the dilfercncc is cn.sily seen : the Vindhyans are 
dense, homogeneous, niid compact, scarcely a (race of .stiuctnro being dis- 
covcrnble, while tho separntn j/i-dns of which tin crctaccons beds are formed 
m.ay bo distinguishod in general with tho mked eye. 'Hie jiinglo covering 
tho two rocks also is vciy distinct. Here, os elsewhere, that on tbo 
Vindhyans is characterised by tho absence of nndenvood, the tliiimcss of 
tho grass, and tho prevalcuca of the f(ih\ [Iwsuvlliti tharffern), which in 
place.s is almost the only tree, while the jungle on tho cretaceous beds is 
varied in kind, and both grass and iinderwoed aro thick and luxuriant. 

" Vindhy.ans continue nearly as far west as to opposite Barwdi, and end 
closo to tlio spot where they cease on the north 
rindhynns north-ircst of b>uuk of the river. A few patches of overlying 
Pundsd, trap occur upon, them. They present no features 

of interest. 


“With tho exception of tho small tract just briefly described, tho 

nmuinaer of section. of the coun^y comprised in this section 

consists of trap. Ivear tho river, accumulations ol 
cotton soil, sometimes of considerable lliickno.ss, aro of frequent ocenrnmeo 
between ^ Barwili and Bam-imi. West of tho latter torni all tho countiy 
is very hilly, and tho river runs through a deep rocky gorge. 

“Throughout by far tho greater portion of this tract the traps appear 
Dip of traps in KimSr l^orizontal. The excoplions aro to the east 

anil Saipuri liills. ^u JNimiir, whcro they havo a low south dip, so 

small in tho neighbourhood of KhandwiS as to bo 
scarcely percoptiblo, and in tho Sfitpurd hills west of A's(rg.arh, Boncath 
that fortress itself the bods are horizontal, but in tho low hills immediately 
to tho west there is a sti'ong southern dip, in places amounting to ns much 
as 10° or 15°. This is an exception, but low dips of 2° or 3° prevail largely 
throughout tho rongo, both o n tho ^dndesh and on tho Ifimdr side. 

“ Mr. Wynne obtained marine fossils from Btiorlti, but it is not quite certain from what 
lortion of tbc limestone ; it was before the beds of this part of tlic country were well known, 
t IS clear that both intertrappean and cretaceous beds occur at this spot.” 
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" Beds of volcanic asli aro of frequent occmronce, and occasional 
. , strata of red bole arc met •\vitb. With these 

> oleonic roci:5 met u uli. oxceptiona the u’holo of the broad undulating 
plain of Ivimitr consists of various forms of basalt, usually more or less 
amygdtiloidal. On tbc railway from Burhiinpilr to the Narbadd plain there 
arc no socHons of any importance, and very lew are seen on the sides of tho 
low hills which occur hero and there throughout the country, the surface of 
the trap being generally much decomposed and concealed.” 

Tl)c formation of the Taptl valley section of tho district is also thus 
described bv Mr. Blauford ■■ : — 


“Tho saud.stonos end out twenty miles above Mclghdt, and no beds 

from beneath the traps emerge thcncofor- 
ItocTj^ m r.ijill from Jlcigliiit tliroughout Iho whole course of tho 

0 ur i.ui])ur. Tapli. Tho bed of the river from Mclghdt 

to BurlKbipilr presents no peculiar geological interest. Basaltic columns 
occur in two or three places near Slclghat, and they appear to bo as 
common hero as they arc in the lowest beds of tnip beneath tho 
Jilahvii plateau. The«e Tapti beds must also Ijo ainong.st the oldest of tho 
lava flows. Some of the best basaltic columns arc &i en about two miles 
above Jlclghdt, and ng.ain lt)\Yer down near the Muall village of Hardii. 
Pnssinrf clown th'' river, aUuviuui begins to bo found in considerable quan- 
tities near SiuJwal, and to firm a largo proportum of the river’s bank. 
It gradually increases in amount, aadcovcr.> more of the adjoining country. 
Still there is no continuous alluvial plain along the river till near Bnrhiinpdr. 
The nllnviuin prc.sents the usual cJinracters. 

“ Tlio hills north of the Tapti between Mclgbtlt and Bnrbdapilr nroofno 
great height. 'J’hev eon<-ist entirely of trap. Tho 
Ilills north of Tnpti. (Juwalg.arh range between tho Pilrnti and 

G.inalg!irh range. composed of basaltic rocks. 

The beds aloncr the soutbern border dip to the north ; tho fcatnres of tho scarp 
will he noticed in tlio ne.vt soeti m. Xcar the T.apli the dips, when any 
are seen, are to tho southward. Only tho verge of these lulls was examined, 
but in tho streams running from them none but trap pebbles could bo 
found. 


« Below Burbrmpur verj- little rock is seen in the Tapti. North of tho 
town thcro is thick nlluviuni, but a little to tho 
Coimirj- near IJtirli5ni»'ir. comes in. On tho north, on the road to 

A'sirgarb, trap is met with. About five miles from Burbdnpur, near to this 
Mjot a little cast of tho road, and about a mile north-east of the yilla^ of 
1 ’ Chulkhfm, there is a bingular patch of limestone. 

Liiitcitnnc anti tandstono jg compact, but shows no signs of crystallisation, 
near Chulhhaii. anp''ars to contain no fossils. It is qnito 

isolated all .around being trap, and about fifty fret in length. At ono 
end of 'it tlievo is a white sandy rock, resembling decomposed ^eis 

in ann-'annee and staiidhigon end as if it wci-o part of a vertical bed; it, 
honSJer, contains rounded grains, and is probably s.andstono.^ a nS 

is acsociited wit h it. This mass of sodiinontary rocks is ovidcntly a portion 

• Jlcmoira of the GcologiMl Survey of India, vol. vi. p.nt 3, p. IISJT. 
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of some intertrappean formation, very probably Lametd or Bdgh, dtia 
brouo'ht np by a dyke, or included in a lava fiov^, like the granite in tieriva 
bed at Mandleswar. As frequently happens, the rocks around are not miS. 
ciently well seen to prove winch of these is the case, but thereisnocvidencs 
of a dyke. 

" The traps in the hills around A'sirgarh are not horizontal, kt Jlp 
, , very irregularly, and the same is the case for a 

Traps near A sugar . long ^stance to the west. At a considerable 

tance south of the main range there are low rises stretching across from 
Burhdnpdr to near Edver. The traps in them appear to dip north si 
about 5°.” 

Mr. Blanford writes as follows on the iron-ores in the northern part of tk 
district.* A much more detailed account of tis 
Minerals. minerals of Nimdr (iron and limestone) will, hoir- 

ever, be foundinITo. XIV. of the published Selections from the Eecords of the 
Bombay Government : — 

" Coal is entirely wanting throughout the tract under description ; no 
_ . trace of any of the rocks usually accompanying it 

■ having been anywhere seen where lower beds 

appear from beneath the trap. 

" The iron manufactured in the Dhar forest near Pundsd and Chdadgarh 
has already been fully treated of by Dr. Oldham in 
the second volume of the Memoirs, p, 271, 

*' Some fine works wei’c subsequently built by the Indian Government 
_ at Barwdf under the superintendence of Mr. 

■ Mitander, a very able Swedish metallurgist. 

Every difficulty was overcome, and the works were perfectly ready for tho 
manufacture of iron, when the Government, finding that additional European 
assistance was necessaiy in order to carry on the manufacture, declined to 
sanction any farther expense, and offered the works for sale in 1864. 
Unfortunately, despite the gi-eat demand for iron throughout the countiy,no 
attempt has been made by any private person or public company to cany 
on the working.t 

“ Tho ore at Barwili is fonnd in iiTCgular masses of breccia, the 
matrix of which is chiefly brown haematite in theBijdwar series. It is not 
clear that there is any distinct bed, but the ore is rich, and foimd in several 
places. 

" The few furnaces which still exist around Chdndgarh (the mannfac- 
Ch'nlcarh is fast dying out on accoimt of the difficulty 

“ ‘ of procuring fuel) are similar in form and size to 

those employed in other parts of mdia, Imt differ in a few peenharities : 
they are hollowed out of a bank (as in Birbhfim) and not built up, and are 
square inside, not round. They are about five feet high. The bellows used 
are worked by the hand. 


Iron. 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Inaia, vol. vi. part 3, pp. 215—217. 
t These works have subsequently been made over to His Highness Holkar, with Pargana 
BanvM. 
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“ Throughout the trap country limestone is in general wanting, except 
,p . where beds of calcareous intertrappeans occur, 

rap coun ry. These aro only found near the base, and are in 
general wanting to the westward. A bod near Barwfii afforded the best 
limestone for iron smelting that could be found in the neighbourhood. With 
this exception the only source of lime in the trap country is the Jranliar, 
which abounds wherever there is a deep soil above the rocks, and especially 
in tho larger masses of alluvial clay.” 

Before proceeding to describe further the modem district it will bo well to 
p , sketch its history. It has always been, as it still 

'wj us ory. a “border land.” The aboriginal inhabitants 

even belong to two distinct divisions — ^tho Bhlls and Kolis of Western India 
hero meeting the Gronds and Kurkds of tho Eastern Central Provinces. Hindd 
sacred litoraturo states that Mdhishmatl, tho modern Maheswar, a city of Prdnt 
Nimilr (now Holkar’s), was tho capital of the Haihaya Icings.* A deposit of 
silver coins, probably belonging to them, was found hero in 1838, and has been 
described by tho Rev. Dr. Wilson in the Central Provinces Antiquarian Journal 
No. 1 . Tho Haihayas are said to have been expelled by tho Brdhma,ns, who 
established tho worship of Siva, in tho form of the Linga Ornkir, on the island of 
Mdndhdti, in tho river Narbadd. 

Wo next read in Rdjput poetry of tho country being ruled by the Chauhdn 
Rdiputs who held A'sirgarh, though their capital 
The nimlu period. was at Jlakdvatif (Garhd Manclla). They were 

supporters of tho gods of tho Brdhmins, and appear to have been at last overcome 
by tho Pmmdra Edjputst who established tho great Buddhist kingdom of Mdlwd. 
A branch of this family called Tdk§ held A'sirgarh from tho beginning of the ninth 
to tho closo of tho twelfth century of our era. Several times during this period 
are tho Tdks of A'sir mentioned by the poet Chdnd, as leaders in the Hindd armies 
battlinf in Northern India against tho Slolmmmadan invader. During^ this 
period "tho Jain religion — ^a schism from Buddhism — was paramount in Nimdr, 
and nurasrous remains of finely-carved temples &c. yet remain at Wdn, Bar- 
wdni, and other places in Prdnt Nimdr,i| and at Kliandwa and near Mdndhdtd 
in the modern district. Before tho invasion of tho Mohammadans, the Chauhdns 
again soam to have recovered A'sirgarh and the southern part rf tho distnct. In 
A.D. 1295 Sultan Ald-nd-dln, returning from his bold raid m tho Deccan, took A sir, 
and put all tho Ch-iuhdns to the sword, excepting bne, whose doscen Juts were 
aft-rwards tho r.ijds ofHaraut!.<l| The present Rdnd of Piplod m Nimdr also 
claims descent from tho A'sir Chauhdns, and his pretensions arc in great mea- 
sure supported by his genealogy and family history. Northern Nimar about tbis 
timo came into the possession of a Rdjd of tho Bhildla tnbe (which is ° 

bo a cross between Bhil and Rdjpnb blood), and Ins doscendants aro still to be 
found in the chiefs of Bhdmgarh, Mdndhdtd, and. Sildni. Tlio Mohammadan 
historian Faris lita** relates a story of a shophcrd-chiof called A sa riilmg over all 

* nMl’« edition of Wilson’s Vislinu Purfin. 1 . Book iv. rhap. si. p. 66 (1868). Muir’s Sanskrit 
Tc.vts, vol^K jj_ pp 442 ^ 443 jjjjn. i820). 

j JMd, vol. i. p. 91._ 

\ JouranUf ttedltiitic Society of Bengal, vol. xviii. pp. 918/ (September 1849.) 


«[ Tod’s IWjttstJiSti, vol. II. P- 46C. . 

’* Briggs’ Farislita (Edn. 1829), vol.iv. p. -0?. 


•* Briggs' 
48 ci'G 
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Southern Nimfo at the time of the invasion of the Mohammadans, and Inil&s 
the masonrv fort u'hiohwas called after him Aairgarh (from A'sSanditfa 
herdsman). The tele, however, seems doubtful, to say the least of it. Itisubisi 
certain that the country was wholly in the hands oftheChauhdn andhtili 
above mentioned at the time of the Mohammadan conquest. 

Northern Nimdr became part of the independent hlohammadan kingdom c! 

.... . rTi«i 4 Mdlwd about A.P. 1387. Its capital was at MStdi 

The Ghon Isinga 0 wS. Vindhyan range. It is nov s 

desolate min, but with many fine remains of the Ghori dynasty. A description of 
it would be out of place in a work referring only to the Central Provinces, bnl 
fall details concerning it will be found in Briggs' Farishta, Malcolm’s Oentri 
India, Fergnsson’s .Architecture, and in a volume of excellent sketches of tlio 
place, with descriptive letter-press, published hy Captain Harris of the Madias 
Army. 

In A.D. 1370 Malak Rdjd Fardki obtained Southern Nimdr, then ancon- 
mi. T,. .If , ^ err\.i qucred, from the Delhi emperor,* and after csUh 

listing the Mohammadan power in the Topti 
valley, was succeeded hy his son Nasfr Khfa, 
who assumed independence, and established the Fdrdki dynasty of Khdndesh in 
A.D. 1399. He captured A'sirgarh (according to Farishtat from A'sfi Ah), 
and founded the cities of Burhdnpdr and Zlaindbdd, in honour of the Moham. 
madan shekhs Bnrhdn-ud-dfn and Zain-ud-dfn, on opposite hanks of the river 
Taptl. The Fdrdkf dynasty held FTidudeah , with their capital at Burhdnpdr, 
during eleven generations, from a.d. 1399 to a.d. 1600. Their indepeudence 
was, however, of a very modified sort, as they were throughout under the 
suzerainty of the more powerful kings either of Gnjardt or Mfilwd, and whenover 
they ventured to throw off their vassalage, or attacked their neighbours, were ^ 
quickly brought to their senses by a force which they in no case snccessfally 
resisted. Burhdnpdr was several times sacked by different invaders, and the 
Fdrdkls were driven to retreat to A'sfrgarh, They are said, however, to have 
exacted tribute^ from the Gond country to the east as far as Garhd Mandla, 
and A'dil Elhdn, the fifth of the dynasty, assumed the title of Shdh-i-JhdrKhan3, 
or King of the Forests. They built the fine Jama Masjid and several other 
mosques and I'dgdhs in Burhdnpdr. They are also said to have had fine palaces 
there, but if so, none of them now remain. 

In A.D. 1600 the Emperor Akbar annexed Nimdr and Khdndesh, capturing 
n „ L 4 ivi..- A'sirgarh by blockade from Bahddur Khdn, the 

**''^ ** ** ' last ofthe Pdrdkfs.§ He divided Northern Nimdr 

into the districts of Bijdgarh and Handid, and attached it to the sdba of 
^ Northern Nimdr became part of sdba Khdudesb.]] Some desciiption of these is 
* to be found in the A'fn-i-Akbari, the most noteworthy point being the existence of 
wild elephants, of which there are now none nearer than 150 miles further east. 
The prince Ddnidl was made governor of the Deccan, with his capital at Burhdn- 
pdr, where he drank himself to death in a.P. 1605. Akbar and his successors 
did much to improve the district, which became under them a place of tho first 

* Forislita’s History, Briggs’ translation, vol. iv. p. 282 (Ed. 1839). 
t Ihd, vol. iv. p. 286 
1 Jbid, vol. iv. p. 2.‘)S. 

$ Ibid, vol. ii. p. 278. 

B A'in-i-AkWii Gladwin’s translation, vol. ii. pp.43— 61. 
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JmpOTtanco. Ho induced many cultivators to immigrate from Hindustan and 
no l/cccan, and subsidised the principal chiefs of the surrounding hills to act as 
repressors of the hill-robbers. In the reign of Shdh Jah!ln the city of BurhSnpdr 
attained the height of its prosperity. 

„ ■« r V* probable/’ saj*s Sir H. Temple in his Heport on Nimdr, “ that during 
^^thcMohammadan period Nimdr rc.iched the highest degre.o of prosperity it has 
^^over known a prosperity much exceeding that which it enjoys now, oven 

rule succeetog the general pacification of 1818. 
^hough the territorj' was diversified by hills, rooks, and forests in many direc- 
tions, still the plains and valleys were doubtless well cultivated. There was a 
M S/''c™>ncnt, which, though of foreign extraction, was yet strong and considerate. 
^ Ihe towns wore flourishing ; there was a well-to-do non-agricultural popula- 
tion ; there were largo military and other establishments. Emperors, governors, 
* and armies passed this way. There were good markets for agricultural pro- 
"duce; there were nobles and chiefs with their retinues to give encouragement to 
" trade. The road-stages wore thi’onged with traffic to and fro between the 
" capitals of Mdlwd to the north and the Deccan to the soutli. The villages had 
" strong and industrious communities ; there was much artificial irrigation. In 
" short, the face of the country was sprinkled over with public buildings or works 
" of improvement, with caravanserais, with rest-houses and wells, with aqueducts, 
" with tanks and reservoirs.” 


In A.D. 1070 the Jlar/lthiis first invaded Elifindcsh and plundered the coun- 

lav.„ioa of the Marf.th.'i,. f Burhfmpiir.* During sue- 

cossivc harvest seasons they returned, and m 1084 
plundered the city itself immediately after Aurangzeb had left it with his rash and 
unwieldy army to subdue the Deccan. By 1690 they had overran Northern 
Ninilir,t and in 1716 the chaulJi or fourth of all revenues, and the sardesMuxilcht 
or ten per cent on revenue, were formally conceded to them by tho Moghals. 


In 1720J the Nizilm, A'saf Jiih, seized the government of the Deccan, con- 
firming nt first tho alienations of revenue to tho 
Acquidlion of NiniSr by the MarStlins. Disputes, however, continued between 

the Niz5m and the PesliwS, and NimSr was often 
plundered bv the latter, until, by tho treaty of Jliingo Pattan, Northern Nimfir 
became the Pcshwfi’s in a.d. 17l0.§ Biiji Edo Poshwd, however, died the samo 
year at Rdver on the banks of the Nnrbadd, which ho was just about to cross on 
a second invasion of Ilindustdu. His cenotaph of variegated sandstone is still to 
be seen at Edver. Eight years later liis great rival A’saf Jdh died atBurhdnpur. 
In 1755 Southern Niradr was also conceded to tho Pcsliwd, except Bnrhdnpdr 
niid A'sfrgarh, which, however, followed in 1760.11 

One Ndro Balldl Bhuskutc became tho Peshwd’s manager in Nimdr, and tho 
. family afterwards attained great power ns posses- 

Tlic Peshwd's n<lniinisir.ition. Jicroditary offices of Sar Mnndlol and 

Sar Kami ngo. Tho Pe.shwd’s administration seems to have done much to recover 
tho district from tho evils which had overtaken it during tho struggle for power 
of tho Moghal and the hlardthd. 


* Grant Duff’s Iliston' of the Mnrfthd^, vol. i. p. 248 (old Edn.) 
t Jlnleolm’g Central indin, vol. v. p. 61. 

X Grant Duff’s Hintory of the Jlnrathfiv, vol. i. p. 4C4. 

§ Revenue Papers, Nimdr. 

II Grant Duff’s History, vol. ii, p. 123. 
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In A.D. 1778 the wlioio country now included in the ffljlritt, 

n.1. f porgannsKdnfipiirnndBcrid^rcBcrTcaforiW 

Thctor.cttr.n,fcrr«ltoS.nck>i. B;ljl ko, nns trauBrerred to 

Sindid.* Hollcar nt tlo mrao lime acquired most of tlio rest of Prdnt XimJ^/ 

Up to A.». 1800 the dislriot was left, in loleraWo peace, but from tfelte; 

™ „ till tlic close of tlicifaratlid and Pmdhdtl TOR n 

Tl>c "tHaBof ttouWe” jgjg unceasiagrS?; 

invasion and plunder, still knomi ns Ibo "tiino of trouble, ” infliclinprablwcs 
its prosperity fnom which it has not yet nearly recovered. In ISOl and Itfl 
Ynswant lido llolknr repeatedly derastated Sindiu'a dLstricts. In 1803 Siiij 
gathered a largo army at Hurhdnpiir, which grievously oppressed the people, nl 
a failure of raiu at iho same time oecurring, a (etriblc famine resulted, vlic* 
was general throughout the Deccan. AVhrat sold in lliirhdnpur for one scerte 
rupee, and many porson.s arc Kiid to have perished Ihronghonl the distne, 
Jlany tracts date their rcl.apso to desolation, from which they have mtc 
recovered, to this year. 

In 1 803 Southern Niindr was l.nkcn by the British after thobattle of AfsiTc,t 
but again restored to Sindia. Daring the next fifteen 5 'cars the district im 
regularly laid under eonlribution by Ilolfoir’s oflicer.s, by the Piudlidr(s,andl)j 
Sindid's oivu semi-rebellious local governors, particularly Ynswant Edo Ldr, lls 


castellan of A'sirgarh. 


Their 


Tho Pindhdris may in fact bo said to have been nt homo in Nimdr. 

<ri,« n- 11 / • ‘•diief camps were in tho dense wilds of Handii, • 

ini wni. between the Narbada and the Vindhyan range. 

Chilti, tho most daring of their leaders, usually frequented the jungles of Intis 
nnd Llmanpdr duo uorth of Nimdr. In 1817 tho Jlritish troops nttnoked the 
Pindhdris and drove them out of these haunts. Chitii himself, after fleeing to 
Pnolunarhi and A'sirgarh, being again driven to tbc liniinls he kntm' so well, 
was killed by a tiger in tbo Slid mn jungle of LImanpdr, a place still well known 
to British sportsmen ns n sure find for tigeV-s. 

The last Peshwd, Bajf Edo, look refuge in Nimdr after his defeat in tho 
Deccan, and sniTcndcrod to Sir John Malcolm in a.d. 1818. A'sirgarh, in which 
A'pd Sdhib, tho c.v-rdjd of Ndgjrur, had taken refuge, was reduced by the British 
troops in the same year, nnd unhappy Nimdr was nt last allowed to be at rest. 

lYo acquired parganos Kdndpur nnd Berid in 1818 as snccossors to tho 

British administration. . A'sirgarh and seventeen ^•illagcs waad it 

were retained alter the siege, and the rest of Aimar 
camo under our management by treaty with Sindid in a.d. 1821-23. Wo 10003 
the country nearly depopulated. Wic tracts in tho Narbadd valley " cxlribitcd,” 
says Colonel Smith, who took charge of them, "nothing but one continued scene of 
" desolation and ruin j all traces of former cultivation had ceased to bo perceptible, 
" and extensive tracts were observed overgrown with junglo ; nnd with tho excep- 
" tion of Kdndpdr, not a divclling nor an inhabitant was to bo seen in any part of 
" the country.'’ Southern Nimdr, if not quite so bad as this, ^vns yet in a suS- 
cicntly deplorable state. Measures wore at once taken for tho resuscitation of the 
district, and 'with tho return of peace many of tho cnltivators, who had fled to 


* Itcvcnuc Papers, Kimdr. 
t Grant Dun’s nistor}'. vol. iii, p. 244. 
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quieter places, or joined the plundering bands, returned to tbeir old places. For 
some years tlie Bbils wore troublesome, but they woro at length quieted, chiefly 
by the cfForts of Captain (aftenvards Sir James) Outram. 

At first our revonuo management was moderate and judicious, but soon the 

pressure placed on the local oflScors for increased 
Our early revenue management, revenue led to tlio deplorable system of farming the 

revenuo to speculators on short leases. The district 
was greatly over-assessed j Mariithd rates were retained after tho high prices of war 
times wliich enabled them to bo paid had censed. At tho same time no roads 
were made, no tanks nor wells were dug, nothing was done to assist tho enfee- 
bled country. As a later district officer remarked, “ while exacting tho rights 
of property, wo forgot its duties.” Tho farming system hopelessly broke down 
in 1815, and all tho ^^lIagos were again taken under direct management. Tho 
ancient hereditary patels (village headmen), whoso “ watans” or rights of pro- 
perty were ns old as tlic Aryan settlement of tho country, and had been fostered 
and defined by the Jloliammadans, were reinstated in their proper position as 
heads and managers of their rnllagcs. Tlio cultivators were also secured in tho 
possession of their lands at a modemto revenue assessment. Advances of money 
for the extension of ngricidturc, digging wells, &c., were freely made. Many 
new tanks were constructed, and old ones i-opaircd.- Tlie chief of these is tho 
fine reservoir of Lachhoril, nc!ir ifauza Beriii, originally constructed by the 
Ghori kings of ^Itlndii. Schools wero everywhere established, and several dis- 
pensaries built. Rest-houses for travellers wero made at every important village. 
The inniu road between Indora and Burhdnpur was greatly improved, ghdts 
being made, and several fine masonry bridges thrown over tho principal nvers. 
Tlio fiscal and police cstablisluncuts were reorganised on an economical, but 
efficient scale. Sir R. Temple writes after inspecting tho district in 1864 : 
" I have never 3 ’ot seen auj' district in which so much has been done by the 
civil authorities alone for public works ns Nimfir.” 

Tho names of Captains French, Evans, and Keatinge, to whom tho district 
owes these benefits, will long be remembered ns household words by tho people. 
In 1852 a scttlcmeut for twenty j'cars of the land revenue was commenced under 
tho instructions of tho Licutcnaiit-Govcrnor of tho North-Western Provinces, and 
durin" the succeeding j'cars was completed for about half tho district. Tho 
occurrence of the mutiny of 1857 intemiptod this work, and for various reasons 
nothing more was done until 18G6. 


Tho district passed through considerable excitement and danger in 1857, 

though no actual disturbance occurred. A'slrgarh 
The Mittmy of It.,/. Bnrhdnpiir wero garrisoned by a detachment 

of tho Gwalior Contingent, :Mnjor Keatinge, then in charge of tho district, 
collected a local force, and fortified tho Ivati Ghtiti pass on tho Southern Road, 
and akso an old fort at PunfisYi, where tho European families and treasure wero 
secured. 'J’hc A'sirg.arh troops were, however, quietly disarmed by a detaohment 
of Bombay infantry. In 1 858 TdtW Topifi traversed tho district with a numerous 
body of starving* followers. Cousidorablo plundering occurred, and several 
police stations and public buildings, particularly those at Piplod, Khandwa, and 
Moknlgtlon, were burnt. Tho people of tho district, however, showed no signs of 
disaffection during the mutiny. 
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In ISo*!- several parganBi were transferred from HosbangibSdtoSjBi. 

, , . .. V . • * and in 1860 Sindid’s parcanns of Zainflv(,uS 

Keceat .Imngos .n the d.rtnct. ofBurhfmpdr, Sfel 

by exchange. At the same time nil SindiS’s parganas which wo had fc.^j 
managing for him since 1821 hecaino British in full sovereignty.* la 
Niradr was attached to the Chief Commieoionership of the Contml iVovince? kJ 
became a district of the NiirbadA divi.sion, the licad-quartors of which aiaa' 

i )rcscnt atBetiil, but are shortly to be transferred to lloshangdhtid. The cn3 
iead-qnartcr.s of the district used to bent 31aiidle.«warj which, as the district h 
now constituted, is inconveniently situated for the greater part of the popnktia 
Kliandwti, in tho heart of Xinidr .and on the railway line, was therefore consHtalti 
the now civil station. Sub-sequently, in 18C7, three pargnnn.s in tho north-wciS 
corner of tho district — ^Ivn'-r.twad, IMiarg.'Ion, nnd Banvdi — were transferred, fa 
exchange for some territory in the Deccan, to the Jlnhllrdji'i llolknr, Mnadlcsivc 
was also included in this transfer. r 

Since Ximdr lias been attached to the Central Provinces the settlement cf 
^ , tho land revenue 1ms been resumed and comnlctei 

.cStS«r ‘I*® having been 

destroyed during the mutiny, it was found neces- 
sary to re-incasurc tho whole of the proviou.ely-settlod parts and prepare the 
records afresh. Tho whole district is now settled for twenty vears from 1807-C3. 
All proprietary rights have been inquired into nnd dctenninesl. Every cnltiraor 
of any standing has been secured in the proprietor.«hij) of his holding; while the 
bcrcuiiary patois have been fully restored to their ancient rights, by being con- 
stituted the responsible managers of lbe.«o small properties, with a small perccat- 
ngc on tbo ns.scssmcnt us remuneration for tlieir trouble nnd risk in collecting 
tho revenue. They huvo also been constituted sole proprietors of tbo wasteland, 
and of land hold by tenants settled on it by themselves, subject only to the right 
of tho proprietary cultivators to add to their holdings by taking np additional 
unoccupied waste, 'ilio land revenue payable under the new settlement is 
Es. 1,71, <108, exclusive of nlicnalions, wbieb arc very largo in this district. 
This assessment is at the rate of ten annas ono pie (one shilling nnd three pence) 
per aero of cultivated land. 

_ , In ndddition to the receipts from land the 

icr im cmics. following revenues were collected in 1 868-69 

Excise Bs. 98,116 

Forest revenue „ 9,650 

Stamps „ 69,8*23 

Assessed taxes „ 15,072 

Total Bs. 1,88,201 

or with land revenue, Bs. 3,59,669 (.€35,967). This taxation falls at tho rate of 
ono rupee nnd fourteen nnnns (three shillings nnd nine pence) on each unit of tho 
population. In addition to this, close on n hikh of nipec.s (£1 0,000), or about one 
sbilling per unit of the population, is raised -for local purposes. 

Tho cost of the regular administration for tho year 1867-68 amounted 

1,29,938 (£12,993). Tho district is now 
' ■ divided into threo sub^visions, each of which is 


* Aitchison's Treaties, vol iv. p. 2/1. * 
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m charge of a TahsfldiJr, or Bub«collector of revenue, who is also usually vested 
. ^Ih potty civil and criminal jurisdiction within his subdivision. The Deputy 
) Comniissioiicr and other civil officers reside at Khandwfi, and there is usually 
an Assistant Commissioner at Biirhllnpur. The garrison of A'sfrgarh consists of 
two coiiipanips of Europeans and a wing of Native infantry. There are no regular 
artillery in the fort. 'I’ho police force consists of 390 constables of all ranks, 
Md has police station-houses at Khandnil, Burhdnpiir, A'sfrgarh, Dhangdon, 
Piplod, and Huindi, and twenty- throe outposts distributed through the dii^rict. 
Ihc larger towns arc guarded by municipal police. 

There is now one government school, English or Vernacular, to every ten 
villages, and there is oiio scholar in every <.ovonty.nino resident souls of tho 
population — a result much above tho averago of other parts of India. 

There are threo dispensaries maintained partly by State grants, and partly 
by private subscriptions — one at KImndn d, and two at Burhanpilr. There arc 
SIX district post-olfices, besides tho impon.'il offices at Biirh.lnpur and Khandwd. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railwsiy traver-es tho district throughout. Tho 

Commtin, cations. for Burhdnpiir (distant 

two miles, with a travellers bungalow at tho sta- 
tion); Chilndiif, for A'«frg.arh (distant eight miles) ; Dongargdon, for Pandhdnd; 
Khsiidw.i, the civil station; Jawar, a passing station; and Bir, for Mundf. At 
present (1SG9) tho line IS opened only ns far as Bir, but it is hoped that com- 
municition will bo established throughout the iTilloy oaily in 1870. The principal 
road in tho district is that betwoon Kliandwn and Indore. It (fcarrios a very largo 
traffic in opium, cotton, A.c., and has recently been put in thorough repair ; there 
are tmvellers’ bungalows and icst-houses at c.isy stages. Anew road between 
Ivhandwa and tho Xarbad.'i lij' a better line, in siipei session of this one, is under 
considenition. 'J'he other district ro ids me of littlo import.incc ns through trndo 
routes. The coutinuition of the old Deccan io.ul by A'sfrgarh, Builidnpdr, and 
Ichhtpur, now .siipericded by the i.iilro.ad, is still in tolerable lepair, but tho 
ht.aging bung.dows have been closed. 

Tho road tow.irds Iloslniigfb'id for.Jabdpur nmscistcily up the valley 
from Xh’indH.i. Tlieic are no staging bung.dows along this line, which was 
never mtf died or tlioroiiglily bridgi d, and which is now to a great evtent super- 
seded by the r.iilwav, in re'pect to all but loc.d communication. The other roads 
arc fair-w cither tracks kept m dc'cent repair. The principal arc, a road passing 
cist and west through tho iioit hern part of the distnct bj Ghisiir, Mundf, and 
Pumls'i, to Birwal ; another from KlmiidwA running south to the important town 
ofBorgaon ; and one from Burhfmpur penetrating the Upper Taptf v.illoy ns far ns 
Gilngi?! in Brr.tr, much ii«eil by Baiyilid cairiers, and for tho cxpoit of forest 
produce. 

The population of Nimtir numbers 190,n0souls, at the rale of seventy to 
tho square mile. It is miieli denser, however, in 
Pcquihtion. inhabited purls of the district. Twentj'- 

cight per cent only of tho people are rccoidcd ns ngricullurnl occupants of land, 
thoimh many others nro more or less engaged in its cultivation ns temporary 
labourers, &c. 'J’ho population has increased by filly-tw'o per cent since 1838, 
the area under the plough lian’ng also increased by soventoon per cent since 
1852, before which no data are available for roinparison. 
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^ of v’lieafc from Hoplmngiibiid, Nor docs tlie soil yield any otte 

is nPt locally confiumcd, avccpting a little cotton and a wiuill 
amoimfc of fomst produce. Tho district imports nltogcllicr uliout twenty Ifiklis 
f£200 OOO) worth of goods. Its exports are almost entirely composed 
rfffineWemProidered cloth-fabrics made at Burhiinpdr. This indmtn- 
has been described in the article on Burhdnpdr. TJicrc is a very largo throaffli 
traffic in Nimdr, soine C0,000 tons liemg earned every year. The ilailway and 
othfic vnhlic works nlso require much labour and carnage. This gives emploj'- 
ment to alargo iuui»her of pensons and cattle, so that labour and carriage of every 
description are extremely dear. So much of the food-supply having to he iiu* 
ported the price of gmin is also much higher than iu other districts of the Central 
Provinces; wheat selling for eleven or twelve seers per rupee, while the ratei-i 
nineteen or twenty .«cers in Ho.shnngdbl5d. This ineipialily will ho to sonic extent 
removed when the Railway penetrates the Upper Nnrhndfi valley. The ordinary 
Mzfw grara-measuro is the "clmuki,” which holds four .seers of eighty tola? 
(or two lbs.) each. Sixteen chnukfs make a mamul, and twelve innuuds a moni. 
Weekly bfiziirs are held in twenty-fonr of tho principal towns, and tlirco largo 
annual &irs combined until religious gathering nro held, inz. at Onikdr Milndhdtd 
in October, Singdil in September, besides several other minor annual fairs, Al 
these fairs English pioco and other goods, country cloth and copper vessels, and 
eattlo form the chief articles of traffie. 


Of tho extensive forest lands in this district the only tract re.scrvcd by Oo- 
vominoHt is tho Puniisfi 'forest, which .stretches 
Forcits.^ over an area of about one hundred and tweidy 

square miles, lying in a strip along tho soiUheni bank of tho Nnrhadil, and con- 
tmninga veiy 'fine groivtli of teak saplings. TJio .sonth-Dasteni comer of the 
district in tho Tnpti valley i.s also covered with a proiai.«ing young forc.st of tca_k 
and other valuable timber trees. It Is n contimiation of the KfiKbhlt forest in 
HoshaugSbdd, and exhibits much the same character: its nroa may bo fonr 
hundred square niilc*!. Pargnna Chtindgarh, north of tho Narbada, also contains 
a promising growth of young teak and sonio fine timber of other kinds. Besides 
these forest tracts proper, tWre is vKucViVvnA orerspread hy fort jvmgfo; tht?te 
are also extensive waste tracts, cidliu'ahle and nncnlturnble. 


Tho principal timber trees are tho teak {teefonn gmndls), sdj (tovniwnhn 
iomenfosa), and tho aujan {hanhviehia binaUi), Tho latter is the ninst abundant 
timhei’ tree now in the district. 

Teak of very largo girth does not exist, but sfij and nnjnu of great size may 
be found in the forest along tho Narhadd. Tlie Niinfir forests yield all the usual 
produce iu gums, lac, hark, and the like ; hut their chief product is the gum of 
the dhdurd ti-ec (coflocarjiiis latifoUa), which is exported to be converted into the 
gum nrahic of trade- It is a very pure and excellent gum, and there are large 
forests of thisti'oo iiorth of tho Narbndd. The trade has ns yet been Imt little 
developed. Bees' wax is also very plentiful in tho same tract, many of the 
precipitous hill-sidca in tho Chundgarh pnrgnun being perfectly covered with 
bees’ nests, tho honcy of which is of excellent quality ; hut neither honey nor utix 
are exported to any extent. 

Tho waste lands available for salo or lease amount to some 418,000 acres. 

Cultureblc wastes. “ Course of being surveyed in ccn- 

® waste descriptions of them 

will shortly bo available. They, however, offer small attractions at present to the 
European settler, being mostly remotely situated, and having an extremely 
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unbcnltlijf climate. They comprise the uafcnrallyricliesfc kiiclsin tlio district, much 
of thorn consisting of the finest black soil, capable of growing anything. In many 
-places, too, works of irrigation might he easily constmeted. The upset price of 
iheso waste lands, free of all revenue demand, is at present Es. 2-8 (five shillings) 
per acre. They may also be leased, subject to the payment of land tax, on very 
favourable tenus. 


The climate of the open parts of Nimilr is on the whole good, though the 
, heat is very fierce in the Narbadfi and Tapti valleys 

‘ “ *'■ during April .and May. Central NiinUr does not 

suflbr excessive heat in summer, while during the monsoon months the air is 
cool and clear, even during the lulls which are usually so unpleasant in other 
districts of .such small elevation above the sea. The average rainfall is thirty-fivo 
inches, of which twenty-eight fall between June and October. Fevers arc rather 
prevalent about the close of the monsoon in the lower parts of the district, and 
epidemic cholei'a used to bo an almost .annual scourge of the district. But since 
tlic stoppage in 1S61 of llie great raiigious gatherings of pilgrims in the Upper 
Narbada valley during the bet season, cbolcm has only once visited the district 
The jungle parts of Nimdr are extremely malarious from July to December, aud 
aro consequently inluibitcd only by aboriginal tribes. 

Kimilr ofiers great attraotious to tbc sportsman. Tigers are nmnerous, and 
arc easily got at along most ol the rivers in tbe bot 
Wild imimnb imd «iwrl lu jjcnsou. C'attlo aud game being easily procurable 

liy them, the Niimir tigers seldom become regular 
muu-caters. Bears, panthers, and wolves arc also nmuermis in many parts. 
The Upper Tnptf valley is a favourite haunt of the bison {hos fimiahs). ownbar 
and spotted-deer arc *vory uumcrous in some parts, and nilgai and ^vlid hogs 
arc plentiful tliroughont the di.slrict. There arc very tew antelope, as httlo ot 
the district consists of the open plains wbicli they frequent. Of small game, the 
painted partridge, quail, liuros, and pea-fowl are the chief. 
found in tlic Tapti valley. Bbcots of water being rare wild-hml 
unusuallv scarce. Tlic larger river.s yield excellent fish.^ Several parries of 
sporl-^mcn Imve lately run up from Bombay to enjoy a f 

and there arc few places in India at once so ncccs.sible, and afloiduig so pro 
for A |»rty h.. «»ly to 1.™? tefto Ws 

to the l/il 13ii"li railway station, where plenty ot carL-carnage is alv ays available 
forte 1nd nlSi l!Li^ or rirenty LeJup 

Biirhdiniir to be hi the centre of a verj- sportbiunn s piu.idisu. it is, howevei, 

no nse to attempt it earlier tlian Mircb, when the jungle grass gets bunvt. 

Till! Bcmral Revenue SiiiTcy is now surveying the district, and a map of the 

Ihc Bengal itcNcnuc section will he ready almost immediately . 

Mnjis of the di-slrict. rjijjj, eoiiiplctc map of the district may be looked 

IW nW of 1870. ;n Iho .nonotimo Z, 

t3 oCltec pSu.« «. jol. tal P™”"- „ , , 

pi- of - 

these Bcparnto articles irill bo found, also one on 
the Taplt riivoi*. 


Principal places of interest. 
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{jQU'fl— The principal village of the estate of the same namcj iu the Upper 
Goddvnri district- The agent of the chief resides here. The district post lino 
passes through the place, and there is a small bungalow for toavellers. Tho 
water-supply is from a tank close to the village. 

NUHTA'— A village in the Damoh district, on the main road to Jabalpdv, 
near the confluence of the Girra) 7 d and the Bafrmd rivers. The ruins of somo 
Jain temples in the neighbourhood are well worth seeing. A branch dispensary 
and a police station are located here, and there is an encamping-gi-ound for troops 
outside the village. 

0 


OSIKA'S hlA-'NDHA'TA'— See " Mdudhdtd.” 

P 

' PAOHMABHI— A chiefehip iu the Hoshangabad district, consisting of 
twenty-four villages, in the very heart of the Mahddeo hill-group. It contains 
much beautiful sdl timber, and the chief has arranged for its being preseiTcd by 
the Government Forest department. The zaminddr, who is a Km-kd by caste, is 
the principal of the Bhopda, or hereditary guardians of the temple on the Mahddeo 
hills, and receives Es. 750 per annum in lieu of pilgrim tax, against which is 
debited & quit-rent of Bs. 25 per aimnm on his estate. 

PACHMAHHr— A gateau in the Hoshangdbdd district, rormd which the 
Chaurddeo JatdPahdr and Dhdpgarh hills stand sentinel; it is aboirt 3,500 feet 
high, or 2,600 feet above the plain in which Sohdgpdr lies ; and its average 
temperature is probably from seven to ten degrees lower than that of the valley. 
It is not free from fever, and in tho rains the violence of tho downfall and the 
growth of the jungle would ho disadvantages j but when the roads of approach to 
it are finished, and houses built, the I’csideuts of the valley will be able to escape 
from beat and glare to one of the greenest, softest, and most lovely of sanitaria 
that exist in India. There are some interesting ancient temples at Pachmarhf. 

PADMAl^'Bi — Vido Chandrapdr article. 

PAGAHA'— A zaminddri or chiefshrp, situated in the Mahddeo hills, in the 
Hoshangdbdd district. It originally comprised only ten villages. In a.d. 1820 
four villages froin an estate in Pratapgarh were added, maldug a total of fourteen 
villages. Tho chief is one of the Bhopds, or hereditary guardians of the places of 
pilgrimage on tho Mahddeo hills. 

Goud diiefship, now attached to the Sani- 
balpur district. Tradition says that the family originally came irom Mandla somo 
soven hunted J^ars ago, and settled at Pdtkolandd near Bhcdan ; in fact tho 
(^efs of Pahar Sivgird, Bhedan, and Pdtkolandd are sprung from the same stock. 
Jhe estate is situated soma fifteen miles due west of die town of Sambalpur, 
and consists of six villages, with an area of some forty miles, about three-fifths of 
vhich arc cultivated. ^ The population is put down at 1,056 souls, chiefly belong- 
lug to ngnculturnl tribes, viz. Koltd'^, Gonds, aud Sdonrds. Rice is tho staple 
o- quantities of sugarcane are also grown. Tho principal village 

w i-ahtr Sirgird, which has a population of 626 souls. There is a good school 
wliero nmety-three pupils are receiving instrnctiou. 

. ON— An extremely wild estate in the Bhanddra distiict, consist- 

mg Or fourteen villages, situated in the hilly tracts seven miles east of the 
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cxlcusivc xNawfgaon lake. It bas au a,™ of VSi square miles, of which lc<s 

than two square miles arc uiiclev enlHviUm, mi... « i ' iwiiwi icsh 

o,,i« ^ nain V...... 1 1 • I. . ‘'*^“'^'^> 011 . I lie population amounts to /9-1' 

wtS-Ino. the majority of tho rcsi- 

(lent, c 01 to tliL same class. I ho forc.sts on the estate yield some valunblo 

limber of the reserved kinds, and are said to eoutam herds of wild bulJalo and 

1 . I Cliundu distriet, on the .Andhitri river, 

twelve nnlcs south-east ol Olimuu-, and possessing a very line iri-igation- 


resorvoir 



Gond priiico of the Wairugarh family, and now belongs to a Kai-Gond of tho 
Snigam .section. 

1 A-ljKill dliV A suiall zaiuindari or eliieMiip in the Bhaudura district, 
situated near tlio north-east boundary ot the Stlngarhi pargaua, about three miles 
from tho source o( the PaiigoU, and travelled liy the main road from Kaintha to 
StifcoK. A good deal of sugarcane is grown on the estate, and there are somo 
patches of Siil and bijesal in the forests, llic area amounts to fifty square miles, 
of which about one-fourth is under cultivation. 'I'herc are altogether tw'clvo 
villages, the principal being Pnlkheru and Girari. Until 1850 the eslalo was a 
dependency ol Kunitha. The chief and most of the iiihabilanls belong to the 
Kimbl caste. 

PA'JlGv\J?ll — .\n iiisigiiiticant milage in the Bihispiir district, on the road 
to iSeorlnarain, twenty miles east <»f Bihlspfir. Jn the early history of Rataupiir 
the fort of Psinigarli occajiies a promineiit po.sition as a formidable stronghold. 
Tlie remains of a high earthwork, covering a large area, and enclosing a tank, 
still exist ill a partially complete condition. 

P A'NA'BA'll .-Vy — A znmfndarf in the Chfmdd district, situated eighty miles 
east-north-east of 'Wairfigarh. It has now very little cultivated land, but it is 
stated that at one time !100 villages dotted its valleys and hill-sides. 'J'ho whole 
couutiy is mountainous, and is covered with forests, in which are thousands of 
noble teak tree.s. Worn tho.-e forests was sup])lied Ike teak used in the con- 
struction of the Nugjnir palace, the Kfuntlii barracks, and tlie llcsideucy at 
•Sittibnldi; but of late years the timber has been much thinned by timber con- 
tnictor.s. Wild arrowroot (tlkhvlr) grows abundantly in the valleys, and large 
(luanlilies of wax and hoiicv arc obtained in the hills. The climate is moist and 

1 . ... * .1 1 .,.1 ..(• 4 . 1 ... 



g.irh zamfndars. 


I’A'NA'BA'JIAS— A forest in the chiefsliip of the same name in Ihcsonlh- 
ciisteni parts of the Clubula district, containing a large quantity of fine leak 
timber. In the words of tho Coii-crvator, who (>xplored tlie country in tlie season 
oflSGG, “ there is more teak collected herc within a fcwstpiarc miles tliim during 
six Y0:ir.s’ exploration J have seen in all tlio rest of the Coutnil I rovinccs 
together.” T’hc entire zamimhirl estate is described as lying m the ccnti-c ol the 
dcuHo bell of junj'lo wlucli slcirt'^ tlic Iclt bunk of the Wuiugimgn n^ ci lom i s 
source in the Sfitpursi ningo to its jimcUou with the AN avclhti, w’hcre ic join 
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stream is knomi as fho Prauhltii. This T^-holo area is covered mtb scrub jnnglt, 
Sting principally of I'dn, dbtiurri, knwfi, kumbhl, .md other timber Itee, 
rSn to tho Province; hub the teak is confined to the block of hills m tb 
S-east comer and along the streams below them, and covers an area ot 
about twenty-five square miles, the Imundary of which has been cleared ami 
demarcated by the l^'orost department. No complete onuincration of the trees fit 
for foiling has yet taken ])laco, but the ineasurcmout, carried out on a lew aeres, 
frives on an avcnigo for each acre fifteen logs of from fonr to eight feet in girth, and 

liinf. 111^ I'A flin Rtul 



tbein coutaining from 150 to 200 cubic feet of timber, rlie system oi <hhja 
cultivation seems to be unknown in this wild region. The inlmbilauts are Gouds. 

A tcinporaiy agiwinent lias liecn entered into with the chief for working the 
forest on belmlf of Govorniueut, but beyond collecting a number of logsliing 
in the forest and cut in fonner years, little has boon done in the shape of felling 
operations. 

PA'NA'GAll — A grmvingtowiiiu thoJabnlpiir district, distant nine miles 
and a quarter from Jabalpur on the Northern Road, and containing 1,303 houses, 
m'tli a popidatiou of ‘1,0G3 people. The majority of the inhabitants arc_ ngri- 
cnlturists. In the neighbourhood are sevcml iron mines ; and iron is the 
principal article of tredc. 

PANCHA3INAGAR — A village iu the Dnmoh district, situated on rising 
ground on tho bank of the river Bids, hvenly-four miles north-west of Dumoli. 
Pimn the number of mined lioimes and stone enclosures around and about the 
])lnco it would appear to have boon once much larger than ibis nosv. The popu- 
lation amounts to 2,02 !• souls according to tho census of 186C, and the village is 
principalljr known ns tho seat of pnjwr manufactures. Tlie pajior produced here 
lias a considerable reputation, and .sells for from three to eight rupees per 
of ton quires. There are here a police station-house and a ^illngo school. 

PA'NDA' TA RAT — A nllagc in the Biluspdr district, about fifty miles west 
of Bildspdr, near the foot of tho Alniknl range, which separates tho JJnudla high- 
lands from tho Clihattisgarli plateau. It is said to be a very nucicut town, and 
heaps of buried debris are oftra come upon iu making cxcarations iu the neigh- 
bourhood. It has now a considerahlo trade, being visited annually by carriera 
from Jnbalpdr, who come for the grain of the conntiy. The population nmoimts 
to about 5,000 souls, and includes several traders, shopkeepers, goldsmiths, and 
weavera. The weekly market hold hero is the largest iu the Pnudnrifi chiefthip. 
Tho houses are mostly of tho meanest description. 

PANDAIjPU'R— A village near Rchli iu the Sdgar distiict. A well-known 
fair is held here in Noveraher and December, chiefly for religious pinposcs j and 
there is a temple in tho village dedicated to J’andhnrlnlith. 

^ PANDARIA' — ^A chiofship in the BflaspiSr distiict. Thii may bo called a 
sister estate to Kawarda, which it adjoins. They, possess physical features of a 
similar character, one-hnlf of cither chiefshqi being covered with hills, while tho 
other halt is level plain, studded uith villages, and extensively cultivated. A 
groat portion of the level area consists of first-class black soil, and, owing to the 
gently undulating character of tho snrfiiee, is largely devoted to cotton. ttTicnt, 
and other ram crops are also extensivdy grown, and there is a consider- 
able “weage under sugai-cane. Tho estate consists of 292 villnges, and covers an 
-area of 486 square miles. “ 
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years ago by the Gone! of GarM Mandln ’ ^ biindrcd 

PA'NDHURNA' — A municipal town in. tlio Chliiiir1wi5i.(? 4 . i 

about fifty-eirfit nibos sontb-west of CWnndwdrd, on tbe Ln^<oad from Betdl 
to Nugpitv ilic ^^llngcs of Bnnml and Si^^v«rgiion adjoin Pdndhumd, and the 
throe united form one town, ^ of 5,084 souls, mostly engao-ed 

m agriculture. The soil m the neighbourhood is rich, and produces a good deal 
of cotton. Phoro are lioro a police station-house, a travellers’ bimgaloiv, a sardi 
and a governiiient scliool. ’ 

PABAtSGA ON— A small estate, consisting of two villages, situated nine 
los .south-east ot .SakoM m tho Bhanddra district. The area is 1,834 acres of 
ich 730 only are cultivated. The inhabitants number 403 souls, a’he chief 


miles 
which 

is a Rdjpiit, but 
Ill's creditor. Tlic 
tenure. 


, — nuuir*, a iiO IJUICI 

t the estate is under mortgage, and be lives on an allowance from 
riic holding only differs in name from an ordinary mfilgnziirf 


l^ABASWA'BA'— -Tlie chief torni in the highland portion of tbe Bdldgbdt 
(li.strict. It is situated in tbe centre of a well-cultivated plain, tbe boundaries of 
wliicli arc yearly extending with tlio rapid increase of population. A nfiib 
talisdddv and police stutioii-liouse are located berc. 

PAllLAKO'J’ — cliiolsbip in tbe extreme nortb-west portion of Bastar,ivith 
an .iron of five bniidred square miles, ami fifty villages, 

P.i\JRNASAGjA’ — A \'ilhige on the Goddvarf, about six miles from Piimagudem, 
in tbe Upper GoddvarJ district . Tlierc is a temple liere, wbicb is connected with 
those at Bbndrdcbnllain, and is supported from tbe same grant. But tins place is 
cbiofly noted ns being the point at which ino.sl of the timber felled in tho forests 
of Bastnr is collected before being finally bought up and exported to the Coast, 
'Umber merchants from Hajiimnudrl, Rllore, and hlnsulipatnm collect here, and 
make their purchases from the local agents or trnder«. 'Ulic population of four 
liundrcd souls consi.sts chiefly of 'I'elingas. 

PAR POP r — A chiefship attached to the Rfdpdr district, the greater part 
of which lies to the west of tho Glinmdu p.'irgaun. Its area is rich and well culti- 
vated, and comprises thirty livc-ri11ngc.'«. Tlic chief is by caste a Gond. 

PA^RSEONr — ^A towm in the Nligpdr district, situated in tbe Uoiib of the 
Knnlidn and the Pencil, about eighteen miles from Nfigiuir, Tho population 
amounts to about >1,000 souls, A weekly morket i.s held liere, which supphes 
the whole of the wild hill-tracts of Bheognrh. 'There are two veij' fine temples 
ui the town. The only manufactures are course cloth and some tolerable potterj . 
Plin (Ijetel-lcaf) is a good deal cultivated in tbe neigbbourbood. 

PATAN— A tomi in the Jabnlpfir disfrict, situated twenty-one miles to the 
north-west of Jabalpiir. It consists of 600 houses, and has a population of 
2,513 souls, 'The only trade is in groin. There arc n government school and a 

police post here. 



m 



Ued of fW riVcr. Tiio poinMioii 
m manufactured Lero, 


much cultivated and exported 


i'olmcceh flUii 
The chief imi)rovcniL'«ta of late in the town have 



tlje ricfoi’ious party in and around the now-ruined fort. Jfc enntiniied to he the 
Htation of a troop of horhc u]> to the decenee of the Into rtijti. 1111111 hitely it 
was the licnd-qunrtcrs of a tnhell. 

PATRBA — A villa^rc in the Danioh district, situated eislilcen mijes north- 
east of Dainoh, and containin'' a population of 2,120 souls. The local iudnsiric.-i 
are brass-worldu" and the "roin-trade. A good luarhct is held here. 

PATHAlllA'— A eoiisiderahle village in the TJainoli district, situated twciily- 
four miles west, of Damoh, ou a. low range of trap hilU, which is crossed here I'lj 
the iiKiin road between Jnlmlpih' and Sugar. Under ibe aMnrothus an A'mil lived 
boro, .and there are still several respectable Jlnrathu familie.s in the town. From 
the great iiuantity of hewn stone Iring about in all directions, tbe plaee would 
sei'in to have been once much larger than it is now. Tlitw aro hew .a large 
government achnol, a dispensary, a jiolice-stnlion, and n trovellcrs’ bungalow. 

PATKOliANDA— Tliisis u small but very ancient ehiel’ship, now nttnohed 
to tlio Sainbalpdr district. Jt is sitiuited about thirty-lire lailes to the south- 
west of tSambalpiir, between the two ehieMiips of llaipillf and Hliedun, and 
consists of .six villages. The area is not more than eight stiunw miles, the whole 
of which is under eiiltirotioii. The jmpnlalion ninoiints to l,0Po souls, chielly 
boloiiging to the agn'enitural classes, viz. Kohfis, Gonds, and Sfionriis. Thu chief 
product is rice. The jirincipal village is Pfitkolandfi, which has a impulution of 
1)35 souls. The occupant fainily is Gond. 

PA'TXA' — ^I'liis was formerly the most itupnrtaiil of all tlie Native States 
General dcscuiitioa. the Sambalpiir district, and the head 


of a ehister of States hiiomi 


ns the eighteen 


Gnrhjiits. It. lies between 82® 45' ami 83® 40' of east longitude, and between 
20° 5' and 21° of north latitude; and is hounded on the north by tlielloiil- 
Rilmbar zamlndurl of tbe Sambnlpdr dislrirt, on the wist by the feudatory sl.ate 
of Sonpiir, on the west by the zamlndtlr! of ICbariilv, belonging to the PStpilv 
district, _ and on tlio south by the feudatory state of Ifaliihandi. Tlie nvoragt' 
length is about fifty inilo.s long by ns many broad, giving an awn of some 2,500 
square milw. The country is an undnlnting plain, nigged and isolated, with hill- 
ranges rising in various directions, — a lofty iircgiilar range forming a imtni'al 
honnclary to the north, llie soil is for the most part light and sandy. About 
two-thirds of tho whole area are under cultivation, tlie wst being for* the most 
Ifflrt dense jungle. Indeed for some thirty miles round tho town of Pdtnu 
there is a vast forest ot sal, siij, bijesfd, dhdur'v, ohonv, and other woods, nith 
Riuall clearings hero and there. These .junglc.s arc in’fo.sted with tigers, man- 
eaters being common; wild bnffidoes, bears, and leopards are also miraorons. 

J ho principal rivers are, the Tel, which forms tho boundary on tho sonth- 

Koads ami rireis. Ndlfihmidi; tlic Ong, 

which divides PdtnS from the Sambalpiir khaha 
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^ p roads of any import- 

soutii aJd isl Rtotefrom the north and west .to the 

Tl,e tempemfcm-e is very much the same as that of the plains generally ; in 
Climate. months the thermometer is often as low 

v;=n= Qoo m w daybreak, and at midday rarely 

rises above 80 The hot months are from April to the middle of June £ 
thermometer nsmg then sometimes as high as 110° in the shade. The cl^Se 
^ ° \ very unhealthy, hut the inhabitants appear to be generaUy 

No coi-rect return of the population has as yet been received, but judging 
Populntion and products. iromthe returns of other states it may be esfci- 
, • fl ■ , , . in round numbers at 90,000, helonffinff 

S most common Hindd castes are Br/ihn^ns! 
^hautfs, Rdjputs, Aghm-ids and Koltds. The aboriginal tribos are the Gonds; 
^/la^cs' (Binjwdrs.) There are a few artisans in most of the larger 


Iroa-orois found to the south, and is smolied by certain castes and made 
Products. into agricnltuinl implements. The staple agricul- 

tural product is rice, but oil-seeds, pulses, sugarcane, 
and cotton are also grown. 

The main subdivisions of the state are — 


(1) The Mulsa or directly administered country, consisting of some thirty 

Subdivisions. villages, and two estates held by relations of the 

Jlahdrdjd, viz. Jordsinghd and A'galpdr. 

(2) Five hereditary estates hold chiefly by Gond Thdkm’s, viz. A'thffdon. 
Lofsinghii, PandrSnf, Bdlbhond, and Mandal. 

(3) Sis Binjiv eshates hold by Binjdl chiefs— -a warlike race of aborigines — 
viz. RSniod,* Naudol, Nandupdnti, Bhonpdr, KaprSkhol, and Koripfini. 

(4.) Five GarhotiShis, or clusters of villages, the revenues of which are set 
apart for the maintenance of bodies of police each under a Garhotili. 

(5) Nine Khond hlnhdls, %’iz. Bagamundti, Buharkhfi, Low/5, Haldi, Tal- 
gaiik/1, Safer Pnli/5p, Saintal/5, Topil, and Opargafikli. 

A detailed account of the history of the P/5tn/5 family was written bj^ the late 
Major Impoy in 1863, from which the following 
Ilistorj-. sketch is abstracted, with a few necessary modifi- 

cations ; — 

“The hlalife'/Ijiis of P/itn/l claim direct descent from a race of R/ijput 
r/lj/5s of Garb Sarabar, near Mainpuri, and trace it through thirty-one 
generations. It is alleged that Hitamhar vSingh, the last of these riij.'is, 
offended tho king of Delhi, and was killed j that his family had to abandon 
their country and fly in every direction j and that one of his wives, who 
was at the timo cnccinia, found her way domi to Pdtnii, which was, itscom.s, 
at tluit time represented by a cluster of eight 'garbs,' and the chief of each 


* Sdlisjmin, the chief of this estutc, was trnasportcil in 18G1 for harbouring rebels. The 
Mnlmrdjd of Patnd has resumcil the estate. 
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frarli took it in turi* '’“•o f®** “ Kolfigatli 

received tho lifof kindlv, <mcl in duo lime slio gnvo birth to a boy, who iw 
called llomni Dova. Tlie chief ndopted him, iiud ovoiilunlly nlidicated m 
his favour; and when it camo to his uirii to rule, lie took the first opportiiuiiy 
of causing tho chiefs of tho other seven garhs to bo innrdered, nnd setting 
himself tip ns ruler over tho whole, witli the title of 'mnharujil.' lie rwi. 
trived to preserve his position through the iutluencc which he had obtained 
by n inniTiago witli a daughter of the then ruler of Uelween the 

reigns of Bnraal Dova nnd JJaijnl Devn, tiie tenth mnlifirdjii, or dating 
a period of sonio llirco hundred years, P.Una obtained c()n<.iderahln 
accessions of torritorj-, viz. tho stale.s of Kliariiir nnd JJiiidrd Xaivdijarh 
on tiio west, Phuljhar nnd Siinmgarh to the nortli, nnd Jlainnil, (Jfmgptir, and 
Biimril to thenorlli-casf, which were idl nmdo trilmtiirj'dependencic't; ahile 
tho zamindfirl of Rnirfikhol, with a tract of land to the cn‘>twnnl on the left 
hank of tho Jfnlulnndi, wa.« nimexetl. A fort was also erected in the Plmljliar 
state, and tho Clinndmpilr pirgaiia, also on the left Imnk of the Ahihfitiadi, 
was forcildy uTcslcd front the ruler of llnt.aupur, Nnrslngh Diwa, the 
tweltli inahitriiju of IMtnd, cedetl to his hrethr r IJalr.'uii Dova such pfirtions 
of his territories ns lay north of the river Oiig. The latter founded a new 
state (Sninbalpur), which wry soon nfterwanb, by ncqnisitidn (if i''tTit(iry 
in ever}' direction, became tho mo.st jwn'erful of all the Oarhjdt ; while from 
tho same tinio tho power of Piitnd coiiiineiiced to dtelim-, nnd though for 
soiiio generations a certain amount of allegiance was paid to it by ibo sur- 
rounding states, by degrec.s it sunk into iu'-ignificauce, mid it is now one of 
tho poorest of ail the Uarhjdta, 


"Iho only relic.sof fonnor ngesnro some old temples on tliohanksof the 

Aicluicctunii rcinninf* t*« a \ xii 

winch are said to be nt leai-t one tlionvma years 

old, and to have been constructed by a pious Ildiii of the t'lumlifiu trilw. 

Thcro is uolhiug to show tliat since the advent of the Chanlitlu rulers of 

P.dtnti, now some 7o0 years ago, there lias been any atic'iupt to construct 

works either of beauty or utility. During all that time tlie jieople have 

been apparently cut olV from all commuiiieatioii with the outer world, and 

have lived on in the darkest ignorance. Within the last two or three 

centuries, hotyover, some of tho belter classes Jmve by degrees cia'pl in fmni 

tho Cuttack districts, nnd linvo settled here ns landholder!!. 


"Sur Pratdp Devn, the present malmraja, is the fwcuty-.si.vtli ruler of 
Ruling fauiilv. Patnfi. He is by no means wanting in intelligence, 

• ' rcad-s nnd writes Uriyn niid Urdu, nnd understands 

a little Persian. Ho is, however, sensual nml lazy; rarely slirs out of hi.s 
house to transact business, nnd indulges hi npiinn. The consequence is 
that his affairs arc left in tho luinds of native innkhtfirs, whonolunfre- 
quently abuse ^their power to servo their otni ends, nio following i.s a list 
of tho mnhdrujYis of Pi!tn4 from tho time of Ihnniii Deva to tho present 
niah4r4j4, showing approsimately tho period that each reigned : — 


1. HamnlDovn 

2. Mnhfiling Sinlia ... 

3. Baijal Deva I 

4. Baikriij Deva 

.5. BliujangDeva 

0. Prai4p Bndra Dora 


.33 
, G 
.05 
.13 
.34 
,39 


years. 

» 

>1 



7. 

8 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


BMpdl Deva 

Ndgsinlia Deva 

Vi&amdditya Deva 

Baijal Deva II 

Blianjau Hirddhar Deva 

Narsinha Deva 

Oliiatrapdl Deva 

Baijal Deva III 

Hridaya IfdrdjTiiia Deva 

Fratdp Deva 

Vikramdditya Deva 

Mulomd Deva 

Balrdm Deva 

Hirdd Sd Deva 

Rdfsinlia Deva 

Prithvi Edj Sinha Deva 

Bdm Chandra Deva 

Bhdpdl Deva 

Hird Vajra Deva ... 

Sur Pratdp Deva (The present rdjd) 


11 

years 

.30 

t} 

.34 


30 

a 

.30 

33 

7 

33 

3 

33 

.63 

33 

.15 

33 

.22 

33 

.15 

33 

.30 

33 

. 8 

33 

. 7 

33 

.80 

33 

. 3 

33 

.55 

33 

.28 

33 

.18 

33 

. 1 

33 


PATNA'— A small river rising in the Bhdnrer range of lulls in the Slee- 
mandhdd tahsil of the Jabalpdr distiict. After a northerly course of thirty-five 
TTiilPs it falls into the Bairmd on the right bank. Por some ^tance this river 
forms a boundary between the Pannd state and the Jabalpdr district. 


PATTAN— A town in the Betdl district, about ten miles to the south-east 
of Multdl. The population amounts to 1,887 souls, ^ere are here a govern- 
ment school and a customs post. Local tradition has it that the climate is fatal 
to pigs because a Musalmdn saint once staid here. 


PAUNA'R— A town in the Huzdr tahsfl of the Wardhd district, situated on 
the right bank of the river Dhdm, about five miles to the north-east of WardM. 
This m a very old place, and.is associated in the minds of the people ro^d with 
many curious tradiW. Tradition tells of a Pa^n rdja— a Kshatn of the race 
of the sun— who ruled over Paundr, Pauni, and Pohnd. He is said to ha,ve pos- 
sessed the philosopher’s stone, so that his cultivators, who were Gaulis, paid 
no rent, but merely gave him the iron of their ploughs, wfiich forthwith was 

changed into gold! He kept no standing army, ^ ^e 

began to reflect that if an enemy were to come they would be J®spoiled. ^ 
rdid assured them that he had only to take a bundle of reeds and cut them into 
pieces, and any enemy’s army would be destroyed. The 
T urove hi polr, Lparated into'two bands and got up a fight, m which 
SoofwL dra^ THs; they informed the rdjd, had been done by an enem/s 
'army. After thrice asking them if they spoke the tru&, Tf'mfwlfe" 

time in the affirmative, the rdjd, who was a man of his word and 

oallsd for fte aod bogoa to aSrS ‘iat 

deputation that the enemy was destroyed. ^ Yiddins 

the heads of the Gaulis in the wood Imd ^^en “iracffiously rat^. 

until the arrival of one Saiyad Shah Kablr, a * 0 g from S' clistBiiico *toot tlio 
hLingtiab tlie r 5 jii could decapitate his enemies from a distance, 



precaution of romovingliis o^vn head before visiting liim._ The Pawn rSjS on 

hearing this perceived his rule was over, and with his wife sank into the deep 
waters of the Dhdm, under the fort of Paundr. Strange stories are told of the 
pool into which the royal pair disappeared. One is that for twelve years a herds- 
man, who grazed his cattle on the bank of the river, observed a sti’ange black 
cow feeding witti his cattle. He received no pay for looking after it, and at last 
asked it whose it was. As the. cow, on being questioned, was about to step into 
the pool, the herdsman caught hold of its tail and disappeared vrith it. Under 
the water ho found a temple, w'here wasa stranger, who began to tie up the cow, 
but tbe herdsman demanded first his hire for looking after the cow so long. Ho 
was given some vegetable bulbs, but rejected them angrily, and laying hold of the 
black coVs tail emerged with it from file water. The nest day ho Ibund that a 
little of the vegetable still left with him was gold. More homely than this is 
the story of how the people of Paundr, when they required dishes for their enter- 
tainments, could always get them by going to the pool, making known their 
wants, and thi-owmg in an offering of rice. The next day they would find the 
dishes on the hank ; hut they were required always to put them back again after 
having used them, when the dishes would disappear in the water of themselves. 
But on one occasion a man kept hack a dish, and from that day the marvel 
ceased. 

Panndr contains a ruined fort, which must formerly have been a place of 
considerablo strength, built as it is on a height surrounded on two sides by a deep 
reach of the river Dhdm. The ruins of the old town-wall can stfll be traced, 
and one of the gateways— a large imposing structure of stone— yet remains. 
Another was recently razed to make way for some mnnicipol improvements. 
Sir Eiohard Jenkins, in his Beport on the Temtories of the Bdjd of Ndgpdr 
(1827), notes that Paundr was fonnerly the chief seat of the Mnsalmdn govern- 
ment east of the river Wardhd, and that an officer styled the Paujddr of Panndr 
resided there, and was charged with the collection of the tribute then paid by 
the Gond Bdjds of Deogarh to the Emperor of Delhi. In A.n. 1807 the Pindh- 
drfe attacked Paundr and looted the town. Under the MardthS rule it was the 
chief place of a kamdvisddri, and the pensioned families of several Dcsmulchs 
and Dospdndyds now live there. At the recent census it was found to contain 
2,441 inhabitants, principally cultivators of the lands around. But the numerous 
scattered ruins of former houses show that it has immmensely Mien off since the 
day when it was the seat of power, and a place to be sought for the protection 
offered by its fort. & f 

_ PATJM A large enclosed town in the Bhanddra district, situated on the 
Wamgangd, about thirty-two miles south of Bhanddra. It is surrounded on three 
sides by high ramparts of earth and a ditch, the walls being in some parts crowned 
\nth stone battlements j and on the fonrth side, to the east, is the scarped bank 
of tlw Waingangd. Two or three handsome stone ghdfa lead down to tho_ 
waters edge, and some temples of fair architecture, interspersed with fine trees,' 
overlook ^ river. The town contains 2,719 houses, with apopulation of 11,265 
souls, amy of the houses, hmvever, are deserted and in ruins, and the number 
OT the inhabitants has considerably decreased within the last twenty years. 
ITus decay is owing partly to the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly to the 
romoM of &e wealthier residents to N%pin’. There is still, however, a consi- 
derable trade in cotton-cloth and silk pieces j and some of the finer fabrics 
manufactured in this town are exported" to great distances, and are noted for 
tiieir beauty and closeness of tc-xtinn. Thera are numerons Hindi! temples hero. 
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some of great antiquity, but the great temple of Murlidbar, though compara- 
tively a recent construction, is the only one of much repute. This is a handsome 
and lofty building, surrounded by a fortified wall. The public establishments 
are a large and flourishing government school, a police station, a district post- 
office, and a small rest-house for travellers on the bank of the river. The watch 
and ward and conservancy of the town are provided from the town duties. The 
town is considered very unhealthy, the causes apparently being its enclosed 
position, and the dense jungle both in and around it. The water, too, of the 
wells is generally brackish, and most of the inhabitants use the river water for all 
domestic purposes. 


PA'Wr MUTATTOA ' — A chiefship in the ChSndil district, situated sixteen 
mhes east of Chdmursi. Excellent iron-ore is found here, and the forests produce 
a good deal of teak, ebony, and bijesdl. The estate .consists of thirty-five villages. 

PBITCH — ^A river rising on the Motdr plateau in the Chhindwdrd district. 
In its windings it collects the waters from the central tableland of Chhindwdrd ; 
and its principal affluent, theKolbira, is itself a stream of considerable size. For 
a few -milng after leaving the highlands its course is south-easterly up to Mdchd- 
ghord, a famous figbiTig locality ; thence it trends southwards to near the village 
of Chdnd, where it turns north-east, until stopped by the hills dividing the Seoul 
and Chhindwdrd districts ; thence it flows due south until its junction with the 
TTQTibfm in the Ndgpdr district. The length of the Pench may be about 120 miles. 
A scheme is under consideration for danmiing up its waters as they emerge 
from the hills, and forming an immense irrigation-reservoir. 


PENDRA' ^Tho northernmost chiefship of the Bildspilr district, is situated 

OB the hilly uplands of the Vindhyan range, and though intersected by hills, 
consists mainly of an extensive plateau, part of which is fairly cultivated. It 
contains no less than 165 vfilages, and covers an area of 585 square miles, m 
extent of cultivation is 40,000 acres, and there is a oultnrable area of over 300,000 
acres. The chief is a Rdj-Gond, and is said to have obtamed the grant more than 
three’ centuries ago from the Haihai-Bansl rulers of Ratanpdr. 

PENDRA'— The head-quarters of the chiefship of the same n^e, in the 
Bildsnfir district, is a good-sized town, on the direct road from BilSspfir to Rew5, 
fflons^ which there is a constant flow of traffic by earners in the cold months. 
There are the remains of a fort here, Amaginficent grove of i^go trees, 
interspersed here and there with wide-spreading tamarind trees, affords a pleasant 

encamping-gronnd. 

PERZA'GARH— A range of hills in the Ch^ndfi district, foiling the eastern 
boundary of the Ohimfir pargana, and dividing it from Bmhmapmt 
thirtee^iles long by six broad, and terminate on the south m a stnkmg-looking 
sSedchffwhkh commands the snrroundmg country, and can be seen for 
n 5^ *1 frt This cliffi which, gives its name to th© range, is 

bSiI” from sown wlo «» snpposed to W™ Iwodin 

of rice cultivation. , „ 

PHEN— A river in the Mhndla district, rising in the Chilpi Ghat and flowjufc 


into the Burhner. 

TJTiTrr TUATJ This is one of the cluster of states foimerly knov/n as t)i<i 

PHEL-JHAEr-Ihis ^ is. now included amongM- 

Genenil description. ordinary khulsa zamind^rfs of the batnbalijdr 
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PITHORIA A revenue-free estate in tie SiSgar district, about twenty 
miles nortb-west of Sdgar. It contains twenty-six villages, with an area of fifty- 
one square miles, and yields a revenue to the proprietor of Es. 4,545 per annum. 
Jh A^. 1818, when the whole of Sdgar, &c. was made over by the Peshwti to 
the British Government, the present jdgirddr of Pithorid, Edo Edmohandra Edo, 
who was then only ten years old, was in possession of Deori and the “ Panj hlahdl.” 
In 1819 the Panj Mahdl were transferred to Sindid,* but owing to the tender ago 
of the Edo, his mother preferred taking compensation, in the form of a cash 
jwnsion of Es. 1,250 per mensem, to receiving another estate. Soon after this 
she died, and he requested the Government to assign him a tract of land in lieu of 
the money-payment. On this the village of Pithorid and eighteen others were 
assigned to him ; but as the revenue of these villages did not equal the requhed 
amount, seven other villages were added, making twenty-six in all, yielding a 
yearly revenue of Es. 14,300. These villages are still in the possession of the 
jdgirddr ; but the estate has deteriorated, and the revenue has fallen off consider- 
ably during the last forty years. 

Pithorid itself is a village of no importance. It contains 566 houses and 
1,786 inhabitants. The fort was built about a.d. 1750 by oneUmrdo Singh, a 
Edjput, to whom the place had been given rent-free by Govind Pandit, the 
Peshwd’s lieutenant at Sdgar. A market is held here every Thursday, but no 
trade worth mentioning is carried on. ^ 

PITIHEA' (PUTEEA ) — A rent-free estate, situated to the extreme south- 
east of the Sdgar district, and separated from the Narsinghpdr district by the 
river Harbadd. It contains 104 villages, with an area of 231 square miles, and 
yields about Es. 22,667 per annum revenue to the rdjd. The whole estate, 
with the exception of eight villa^s, is situated in the subdivision of Deori, the 
chief place of the Panj Mahdl. Deori was seized about a.d. 1731 by the Gond 
Edjd of Gauijhdraar, who was in his turn driven out by the troops of the Peshwd 
ten years later. His son, however, procured assistance from Mandla, and began 
to plunder the coimtry about, when the Mardthds induced him to come to terms 
by making- over to him the four " tappds” or estates of Pitihrd, Mudr, Kesli, 
and Tarard, containing eight villages. He died in a.d. 1747, and his grandson 
Kirdj Singh obtained iu A.D. 1798 another “tappd” called Balldi, consisting of 
fifty-three villages, from the Mardthds. At the cession of Sdgar to the British 
Government in 1818, Kirdj Singh was not disturbed. But when he died in 
A.D. 1827, thirty villages from the estate' of Balldi were resumed, and the remainder, 
consisting of 104 villages, were secured to his son Balwant Singh, who is still in 
possession. The head-quarters of the rdjd are in Pitihrd, a small village on the 
banks of the Narbadd, containing 230 houses, with 804 inhabitants. 

POHNA' — A village in the Hinganghdt tahsil of the Wardhd district, on 
the river Wardhd, thirty-one miles south of Wardhd town. It is said to have 
been founded some three hundred years ago by the ancestors of the Despdndyds 
who now hold it. Under the Mardthd rule it gave its name to a pargana. It 
contains 1,500 inhabitants, principally cultivators, 'and pays a land revenire of 
Es. 1,700. A small weekly market, principally for agricultural produce, is held 
here on Pridays ; and there is a good village school. 

POTB'GA'ON— A ohiefship in the Chdndd district, situated sixteen miles 
east- north-east of Chdmursi, and containing eleven villages. The country is hilly ; 
and sdj, bijesdl, and ebony grow in considerable abundance. 


♦ Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. iv. p. 236. 
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PUBWA^ — A village ill tlio ilandla district, situated at tlie coufluence of 
llio Narbada aud the Jiaujar, by tbo forjuer of wbicli it is separated from JIandal, 
luid by the latter from Mabavajptir. An annual fair is held hero, which was 
established by Niziim Shlih in a.d. 1751. 

E 


KA'HATQ ARH~The chief town ofa tract of the same name in the Sa"ar dis- 
trict, is situated about twenty-five miles west of Siigar. After passing through 
various hands it seems to have come into the possession of a branch of the Bhopal 
family, to one of whom — SultSu Mohammad KhSn — ^tho fort is attributed. His 
descendants remained in possession till a.». 1807, when it was taken by Daulat 
RSo Sindi^, after a siege of seven months. In a.d. 1810 Eahatgarh was made 
over to the British among other districts for the payment of the contingent,* and 
in 1861 it was given over entii’ely to the British Government, in accordance with 
a treaty made with the Government on the 12th December 1860.t In 1857, when 
the Mutiny commenced, Nawab A^dil Mohammad Khiln and his brother Fdzil 
Mohammad Ebitn, descendants of the Sultdn Mohammad Khdn mentioned above, 
who were in possession of a tract in the BhopSl state, by name Garh A mdpdni, 
came down with a band of insurgents and took possession of the Tn 

February 1858 the fort and town were invested and captured by Sir Hugh Koso 
■with the Central India Force, and the rebels were defeated -with great 
slaughter. A'dil Mohammad KhSn fled, but Fazil Mohammad Khdn was tak(m 
and banged. The fort was also destroyed in a great measure, but the mins still 
remain, showing what an enormous stracturo it was originally. 


Bdhatgarh is a good-sized town, ■well situated on the banks of tl^ Bind, ■which 
has many picturesque and beautifully wooded reaches closo^to it. "^ero is a tra- 
vellers’ bmigalow here, and the place is a fovourite resort of tieresidente of Sdgar 
for change of air. A fine bridge of fourteen arches crosses the nverabout a mile 
from the fort, over which the Bhopdl and Bombay road passes, 
here are hio-hly esteemed, and are sent for sale to Sdgar and to the different towns 
in Bhopdl. " Native cloth of a kind called » dosuti” is also largdy manufactured and 
exported. There is a weekly market on Fndays, at which the abovementioned 
articles, with grain of all kinds, are sold. 

The fort is situated on a lofty eminence to the south-west of the to\ra, and 

The outer walls consist of twenty-six enomous towers, ®f IS acres 

situation. It m attnbntod to one of the . J fQ^t-vralls are also in a ruinous 

* Aitchison's Treaties, vol. it. p. 259. t P* 2 <2- 
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Sir Huo-U Koso's siogo guns iu 1858, when lie caj)lurcd the fort from tlic rebels 
Tlio view from tlio fort of tho surrounding countiyjnnd of the rivcrlJiud, flowing 
at tho bnso of tbo bill on wbicli it stands, is of gi-ent beauty and interest. 

A government school lins boon cstabliBlicd bore. Tbo population amounts 
to 3,426 souls according to tbo census of 1 806. 

• EA'TGAHII— An old obiefsbip now nttnebed to tbc Sambalpur district. It 
lies betu'con 83° and 83° 35' of cast longitude, and behveen 21° <15' and 22° 3a' 
of north latitude, and is bounded on the noitb by tho native slates of Sirgilja 
and Gitngpdr under Chotd Ndgpitr, on tbc south by the river blalidnadf and tbo 
Sambalpdr Jchalsa, on the cast by tho zaminddrl of Jnipdr or Koldbird, on tho 
south-west by tlio zamlnddrl of CLandrapdr, and on tho north-west bj' the feuda- 
tory state of Saktf under Bildspdr. 

Its oxtremo length is about sixty miles, by thirty-five miles in breadth, 
Tlio southern portion towards the Mnbdnndl is fertile and well cultivated, but 
tbo soil is naturally poor, having in it n largo ndmixturo of sand. Tho northern 
and eastern portions are a mass of bill and jungle, and contain a good deal of sal 
{shorca robusta), sdj {IcminaUti /omenfofu ), bijcsdl (tyteroearpusmamipium), and 
many other kinds of useful building timber, but no te.ik {tectona ffrandix) of any 
size. Tho principal rivers aro tho luahdnndf and its atlluents tho Tedi, 5It1n, and 
Kcld. Tho direct road from Samlmlpitr to Bililspfir passes through tho southern 
portion of this state, but thoro arc no other roads of consequence, The clunntc is 
similar to that of Sambalpdr Proper, and is considered very unhealthy. 

According to tho census lately taken by the rdjd, the population amounts to 
31 ,925 souls, chiefly belonging to tho agricultural cins.'^ca. lUcc is the main crop, 
but cotton, pulses, oil-seeds, and sugarcane nrcnlso produced. 'J'liomnnnfnctures 
are brass and bell-metal v'cssobs, tnsnr-.silk fabrics, and co.arso cotton-clotbs. 
Iron-oro is found in considcmblo quantities, and tbo forests produce lac, iasnr, 
cocoanuts, and nil, or sdl resin. 

Tho principal castes are : — (Agricnltnml) Koltds, Agharid'i, Knnwnrs, Sdonr.ds 
Gondsj and llhdmids j (others) iJrdhmnns, Edjputs, Juihautt-i, with a fair pro- 
portion of artisans. 

There arc altogether some 500 villages in the state j and it has four sub- 
ordinate zaminddris bold by connections of tho rdj.d, viz. those of — 


Anjdr Singh, consisting of 12 villages. 

Amnr Singh, ditto 5 do. 

Thdkur Raghuudth Singh, comsisting of 30 do. 

Thdknr Pnranicswnr Singh, ditto 30 do. 


Tlio chiors family has no written records, but acconling to tradition one 
of its ancestors, Ilidkiir Daiydo Singh, for some assistance afibrded by him to 
tlio blaruthds, obtained tlio title of “rdjd.” Ho was succeeded by In’s son 
Jdjhdr Singb, w’bo again was succeeded b}' Doondtb Singh. His son Ghnmi- 
sydm Singh, the present rdjd, has now (1869) hold for six years. This territory 
includes tho once independent neighbouring obiefsbip of Bargarh, which was 
conferred on tho family some forty years ago. 

Tho ruling family is Gond. Ghanasydm Singh, tho present ritid, is a very 
quiet, unpretending man, and has neither ability nor energy to look verj' closely 
after the affairs of his state, but he has some sensible intelligent relatives around 
mm who assist him in every way, and on tho whole ho gets on very well. 
Ihere is a fair school at Ed(g.vrli, with some forly or fifty pupils receiving 
instruction. ‘ ‘ 
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A district lying between 80'’ 28' and 82° 38' east longitude, and 19°_48' and 
n r , . 21° 45' north latitude. Within these limits is 

Position of the district. comprised tho larger part of the tract known by 

tbo name of Chhattisgarh, together with a largo area formerly attached to 
Snmbalpdr. It is about 150 miles in breadth from east to west, and 135 nmes 
in length from north to south. Besides the Ichalsa portion of the dismct, 
which is moTO directly under the management of the district authontaes, there 
is a large area of country held by petty chiefs, called zammd|iTS, b^^ing t em 
estates at low quit-rents, and by semi-independent feudatories. These esta 
are as follows : — 

r Zamfnddr of Ndndgaon. 

Ti , . . j Do. of Khnirfigarh. 

Feudatories ^ ofChhuikMn. 

L Do. of Kfinker. 

" f Parpori. 1 

Lohdrd Sahaspdr. j ^ 

Silhetf. J 

l.Thdkurtold. 3 

fWardrband. l ^ 

•2 Khuiii. * 

South-Western. ... 4 j)„u"dii Lohdrd. m 

3 .< Gnndnrdchf. |o 

^ ["Fingesirar. ^ 

N Sunrnidr. p 

Nnrra. 

Knurid. J 

Eastern <! Dcorf. -j Lately nH.ac-hc«l 

rn.nrMr I to 

hncrly be.loiipnF 

Diudnt Jsswaga j ^;niil>n lp»r -___ 

"■This article consists almost cntirch of‘* 

onKatpdr.hvMr.J.F.K.IIcoiit. 


South-Western. 


T Latch- atta'^b*”^ 

I to BiUpilr, for- 
rmcriy bcJonpnF 
I to S.'iinbalp'b'* _ 
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The tvlioJe area of these tracts as shomi by the Settlement Eecovtls is as 


follows : — 

Acres, Square Miles, 

Khdlsaj inclusive of Government-wastes 50,1 12,3G5 7,881 

Chhattlsgarhi zarainddris 1,130,841' 1,767 

Sambalpiir zaminddrls attached to BdlpiSr 2,800 

Feudatories 2,940 


Total 15,388 


Of these areas only those of the khalsa and Chhattisgarh zaminddris are 
given from actual measurements made by the Settlement depai'tment. Those of 
the Sambalpdr zaminddris are calculated from the maps of the Topographical 
Survey j while the area of the feudatoryships arc only approximate guesses, as 
there are as yet no maps of these tracts. 


Though the name of Chhattisgarh was orginally applied to a portion only of 

Feature, of country. “0^ included in the Edlpdr and Bilds- 

pur distncts, yet the whole of the area of both 
districts is geographically homogeneous, and may be shortly described as the 
basin of the Upper Mahdnadl and its tributaries, together with the hills in which 
these tributaries talce their rise. The whole of this tract is surrounded by 
ranges of hills branching from the great Vindhyan chain of Central India. Below 
the hills to the west and south of Chhattisgarh there is a broad belt of black 
soil. The north-western portion of this belt is in the district of BOdspih*, while 
the remainder of the tract belongs to the zamlnddrl estates of jParporl, Lohdrd, 
Sah^dr, Gandai, Silhetl, and Barbaspdr, and to the feudatories of Chhuikhaddn, 
Khairdgarh, and Ndnd^ion. To the south the black soil tract is, ■rvith the 
exception of a portion in the Gundardehl zamlnddrl, entirely within the lihaha 
parganas of Edjlm, Dhamtarl, Bdlod, and Sanjdrl. Tho centre of Chhattisgarh 
beyond t^ black soil is an undulating plain, intersected by numerous rivei’s and 
ndlds, with broad fertile valleys, which are separated from one another by rolling ‘ 
downs. This formation affords peculiar facilities for irrigation, w'hioh have as yet 
been by no means fully utilised. Almost the whole of this is cleared of iimgle, 
inhabited, and cultivated. To the east ofthe Mahdnadl the hills come close to the 
Kream, karag, except in the pargana, and in tho north-east of that of 

jUhamtari, but a small share of fertile plain between the hill-country and the river. 

I he lands otb now separated into four tahsll subdivisions, viz. Simgd, 

ndlpur, Drug, and Dhamtarl. To make these as compact as possible it has been 
lound necessary to disregard in many instances the old pargana boundaries. 


+..0 the most northern is Simgd. It contains the very fertile 

tracts of Nawdgarh, Deorhljd, and the northern poidion of the Dhamdd pargana. 
the rest of the tahsll has been recently cleared, W still contains a good deal of 

This is, however, retained rather to satisfy the 
® f people than from their inabiUty to clear it, and a good 
tW ^leeblo as jungle than if it were cultivated; but 

uncultivated because ofthe thateWng- 
e® valuable as an average crop of cereals, 
tahsll the western portion is well cultivated aSd populous, but 
W the exteusi^e Goveinmeht waste of 

tliP uOmi f ^ jengle whatsoever within its limits, and 

o he tahsll is well cultivated, while Dhamtarl presents the gi'eatest 
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r‘onlva<'ts of nil tbe talisfls. There nrc, except in Ijnnn, no such wild tracts in the 
ili'«trict ns the Sehdwti, Dlininlari, Blilod, aiul Snnjiirl jungleSj while the \'illngcs in 
the bl!ick-«oil tract in tlic centre of Dhnmtari and of Bdlod arc the most fertile 
and populous in the country. 

AVithin the country nbocc described there are two principal river sy.stcm.s 
. which feubscqnontly unite and form the Mahdnadi 
liners, stem of the .h.tnct. The first of these-the Soondth-which 

eoni.'iins much the larger supply of sratcr, rises in the hills of the Pdndbdrns 
r.ninind.dri in the Clidndd district, and flows, after its entrance into Edipilr, in a 
diwetion for the must iiarlnorth-eas'tfor about one hundred and twenty miles, till 
it is joined by tbe lldnip fram tlio west; after this junction it turns eastward for 
almut forty miles, till it joins the AInhdnadi in the north-east corner of the district. 
Its tributuvics in the ftdipvir district are on the left bank, proceeding from tho 
south, tho Gnmariit, A^m, Stiri, Gundglidt, Ghogav.'l, and lldmp; on the right 
biink, the Ivnrknrd, Tcudilld, Kdriin, and Khonsi. In tho latter part of its course, 
.•ifK*r th(> junction with the lldinp, it fonns the boundary between tho Bildspdr and 
Itnipur districts, excejit whore it flows to the north of the 'I’nrengii pargana, belong- 
ing to llildsptlr, but Iring to tho south of tho Scontith. The btream known ns tlic 
.Muhanndi in Eilipitr, though it ullimnfely give.s its name to the river, is of 
very little importanec to the country ns compared with tho SconSth andKdrdn. 
]t takc.s its rise n lew milc.s to the c.nst of tho tomi of Seh/iwd in tho extreme 
boulh-enst of the district, in an insignificant puddle in the middle of a rice-field, 
and thence flows due west through the Schdwd pargana and the Kdnkcr feuda- 
tory estate for about thirty miles, after which it turns sharifiy to tho north-east 
tiinnigh a very narrow valley, in some places not much more than five hundred 
or .six hundns'i yards broad ,’lhrongh which it flows for about twenty miles. It 
continues in this course till it reaches n point about sixteen milc.s to tho north- 
t ast of the tov.'n of Dliauitari, where it turns more to tlic north, and thence flows 
in a north-ea«t direction fill its junction with the Sconath. The Mnhfinndi 
receives no large Iributarv fill it i-enclics Ktljim, about thirty miles to tho 
.south-east of H.'Sfpiir, where it is joined by the Pniri, which flows from the 
south-east, rising in the Biudrd Nnwsignrh 7.ji>nindr»ri, nnd flowing in a 
norlh-essterlv diret-lion through a hilly country for about sixty milc.s before 
its iiinetion with the JInhiluiidl. About fifteen milc.s to the south of Etyim the 
Pai’ri is joined hv the Suudar— a river of nearly crpinl length, which rises m the 
.l-npiir cst.-ite under the .Madras Government, and flows through a Mimlnr 



Sind the uplands of the interior of the district is generally nnrrow. Hio general 
character of the Mnhrmadi and tins rivers in the cast of the district is veiy 
dinVivul from that of the Scontith nnd its Irihnlaries. I he latter streams gcnc- 
rallv flow over a rocky or gravelly botlom, and consctiuently retain water for 
theVhole or greater part, of tho venr ; while the beds of the fonner arc indo 

high flood, conlainingmnchwnter. ThcM«htInnd{,soecns.omdly,h« vo 

narigible for hoafs of light draught frein A'ning. fifty miles below it.s 

junction with Ihe Seoiitlth. -m- i 

As above staled the whole of the country to the east of the Mahimndi ocen- 
• pic'd 1>y tlin of DeorJ, Kauna, X^nna, 

Hill rmiiiti, . Isiiimiifir, Fingeswar,Kliari<lr,nnd Dindn'i Kawfignrh 
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• -I. -11 , pnvpred witli iunfflc, nnd tlie same may bo said of tlie tmet lo tlie soath 

* occupied by tiio pargnna of Scbiiwd, the Kfmla-r foudufory f-tate, 
idVso^tbwn portiou of the mamtarS, Biilod, and &pidri ])argnnns logcther 

aaSdJs of Daundi-LolifirtJ, nnd Kliuj]!. To the west tl.c feudatories 
'7 wJndo-iSon! Khniriigarh, nnd Clilinikliadfin liold but n small porUra of hill 
“ w tlio hills in tins dirccHon for the most part belonging to the Bhmidiim 
and BdMghtlt districts, and the same may bo said of the znmlnd.iris to the norlh- 
west, where the Thtikurtolfi znrafndtirf is the only onoof which the whole, or greater 
part, of the area is occupied by hill and jungle. The lulls arc generally lew, 
rarely rismg over 1,500 or 1,000 feet Irigh, except the Gnurtigarh plateau, and the 
range in the south of Sohdwii, extending into Bastar and Kfinkcr. 


The district has not yet been geologically sunroyed, but the following 
cliaractcristica may bo accepted ns a fairly correct 
Geological clmractcnrtics. geological features, 'Jlic 

hilly tracts on tho outsb'rta of Iho district nro mostly compo.®ed of gneiss nnd 
qunrtasite, whilo tho sandstone rocks are intersected ivith trap dykes. Iron-ore 
is abundant, nnd that found in DnlU in the LohtIrtJ zamindtirl, nnd in the hills to 
the west of Gandai, is particularly gootl. Lead 1ms been also found in the sonlh- 
west of tho Ndndgtlon znraindtirl, nnd tho red ochre of Gandai and ThtIkurtolS 
is celebrated. In tho interior of tho district tho stratum below the alluvial 
deposits is invariably a soft B.andstono slate, covered generally by a layer of 
latorito gravel, nnd in many places the slmlo has been converted into hard 
vitrified sandstone, forming an excellent building stone. Below this again lies 
the blue limestone which crops out in numerous places on tho surface, and is 
invariably found in tho beds of tbc rivere. 


Throughout tho plain country the soil is generally fertile, about fifty-seven 

SoiUad water., apply. P" ‘‘d-'^Ptcd ^ Ihc growth of 

' ' •' rmn nnd coid-soason crops j while of the remainder 
about twcnty-tlirco per cent, though not fitted for roW crops, produces better 
rice crops than any soil but that of the best first-class. 'Hie rest is either 
rocky or hard poor latorito, which will only occasionally yield a second-rate crop 
of tho inferior grains, such ns kodo. In tho hilly couiitrj’ tho soil is mostly poor, 
except in tho narrow vnllcj’s, in which the constant supply of water, and the 
natural barriers to its outlet fumisbed by tho hills, keep the land almost nhvays 
in that swampy state which is necessary for the production of tho best crops of 
rice. One of the most distinguishing features of the district is tho great number 
of tanks. These nro generally formed by throning a dam across a hollow ; but 
in most largo villages thero ore one if not more tanks to bo found embanked on 
all four sides, and planted with trees, — ^tho work of some public-spirited villager, 
or perhaps of some enterprising Banjtirfi who used to pslnro his cattle in tho 
villnge in the day when the jungle was uncut. These tanks, which depend 
almost entirely on tho rainfall for their vpitor-supply, are considered on that 
account to give better drinking-water than those ibiuncd by tluwving a dam 
across tho valleys, and in this respect they must be allowed to Lave some advan- 
tages ; but ns but little caro is taken to keep them clear, tho water before the hot 
weather is generally a muddy mass of impurity. Besides tho trees round tho 
tanks, there aro but few to bp seen throughout tho greater part of the district, and 
mango-OToves, po common in Tipper India, are hero few and for between. IVells 
were unknown in, tho district till the last two years ; hut tho I'eccnt orders grant- 
ing rent-free land to persons digging wells have led to tho conslmction of wells 
lined with masonry in many of tho hhuha villages. Along tho banks of Ihc 
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Miihduadi and to tlio south of the district water is found at from twelve to 
twenty-four foot from the surfacOj but in the cast it is not so easily procured. 

The average rainfall is about forty inches. The hills which encircle the 
„ . , , district ffenerully insure tho fall of an adequate, or 

Kamfall nnd clnnntc. adequate, supply of water, and ^vithin the 

last fifty years, bo 3 'ond which no records are available, only one very severe 
famine has boon known in It/lfpitr. This occurred in 1836, ond numbers of 
people arc said to have died of hunger. There is no trustworthy evidence 
oxlant from which tho extent of tho calamity can bo learnt, but that it must 
have been severe is shoAvu by the fact that the revenue of almost all the villages 
in tho district declined considerably in tho next few succeeding years, while 
another, but less severe, famine occuiTing in 1844, completed tho ruin of many 
tdllnges.* The climate is generally good, varying less than in the districts of 
Bengal and Upper India, and though the cold season is very different from that 
of Behar or oven of Bengal, yet tho rains are always cool and pleasant. The 
district has been for tho last few years generally healthy, though previously it 
had a bad reputation from tho cholera which had visited it almost every year 
for twenty j'cnrs; but the lastf bad ontbreak of tho disease was in 1866, and then 
it was coulinod to tho north of tho district only. The people attribute this 
immunitj’ in a great measure to tho sanitary precautions which have lately been 
introduced, and tho coincidence of tho cessation of cholera ond tho introduction 
of sanitar}' reform is certainly fortunate, as it has induced tho people to take up 
with a S'rt of enthusiasm a system of precautions which is generally distasteful 
to tho natives of tho country. It is to bo hoped that their newly-born faith may 
not sink under a premature trial. Besides cholera the prevalent disorders are 
fevers and small-pox j tho former are very frequent during the rams and the 
beginning of tho cold weather j but, except in the jungles, tho fever is generally 
of a mild rime. Small-pox has hitherto yearly earned off a large number of 
children, but now that vaccination has been introduced, its ravages may be 
mitigated, if it bo not entirely oxterminoted. Stone is also very prevale^, and 
a la^o number of operations for this disease aro yearly performed at theHaipur 
dispensarj'. 

There aro no largo tomis in tho district except Mp4r, but Dhamtari and 
Ibijira arc rising places. Tho population of these 
Towni and buildings. three towns is as follows : — 

IWjIm 1 , • .J 

Killndv is the head-quarters of tho grain trade of the distnet, and the residence 

S’ the principal merchants, while Dhamtari and TheS 

nrincinallv from tho innglc-produoo which is brought there for sale. Ihe trade 
!, a SoCri'S speculative oU but very lucrative to those udio Buccoed and 
the number of those who engage in it is yearly increasing, ns 
Sglc-produce becomes bettehroown. A.W was °Le 

coiiMdcrablo trade in lac, but tho clearing of tho yunglos to the °BBt of tho 
SSb has grouUv diminished its importance. Among agncnltnml vilkgos, 
liiruTlh, KiWrl, mid A-mdl-all of them iu Dhamtarl-aro tho most populons . 

relief w'>rl.s. 
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•Drd<' as tlio hcad-uiiavtOM of ii tiilisfl, and Dlmmd4, ns iliu formei- rcsiduiicfi of 
ft Gond dj-nnsty, only ostinot within the last seventy or eighty years, aho ■ 
contain ft considorahlo number of inhabitmits; while in the other jinvis of tiio 
district, Knsmi, Lnuii, nnd Sfiriigiion in tho Simgd tnhsil, and Kurd in that of 
Bilfpdr, deserve mention. In KSfpiir, Dhnmda, lYitnn, Driig, iJliamtarf, ami 
IMlod there nro tho ruins of old forts of considcrnblc extent ; but, except in 
Phamdd, these remains nrc of little ftrchilcctunil boniity. Jii Lauii, along the 
Jfahdnndf, tbo forts nro ftlmost ns numerous us tlio vill.sgps, but they are 
invariably rude, and now ruined structures, nmdc for the .security of the iidiabU 
tnnts, on the occasion of the pcHodienl raids of tho llinjwiJrs fnim tho Somikhfm 
hills. At A'rang in tho Hfifpur talisil, nt Dcobalodii in the Drug tnhsil, nnd at 
Gandfti in the zamindfiri of that name, there are fine Iluddhisl or .Iain lemple.s, 
and nt Kitjim tlio original portion of tho temple which still exists shows a good 
deal of artistic skill and taste. Tlironghout tho district there nrc numcroiiB 
mins of temples, nnd almost every s-illnge has, as its deity, some o]d statno reft 
from ft decayed building, often showing considerable rcfiiiemont in tlio .‘sciilji- 
tors, and almost always exhibiting a skill which would now be sought for m 
swill in Chbattlsgnrli. Of more extensive ruins those of Hirpiir may bo men- 
tioned, consisting of the rcuinins of temples and palaces of .stone, for the most 
part hidden in the jungle. 

The only metalled road in tho district is the flrcnt I'kisteni Road — the im- 
perial line running from Ndgpiir to Snnibalpiir 
^ JIcIbUciI nnd fftir-vcRtbcr through Hfifpiir. The part of the road between 
’■ IWipCir and the western boundary of tbo district 

towards Nfigptir is nearly finished, but that between Italpiir nnd 8nmb.alp\1r 
has not boon begun. Two fair-weather roads have been iiiado from local funds— 
one to Dlmmtari, nnd the other rid Simg5 to Nfindglifit on tho banks of the 
Sconfith, wlicro it meets tho Rilfispdr distnet road leading to that shilioii. A 
branch from Simgil to join tho road from Bildspiir to Jabalpur over tbo Cliilpi 
Ghdt is noiv being begun, and a road from Rfitpiir to .Seorinnr.'lin 1ms also been 
commenced. On tlio Simgii road n few bridges Imvo been built ; but, e.xcept 
on the Great Eastern Road, no bridges hnvo yet been nltcinpled on the oilier 
lines. 


Tlio isolated state of Clihatllsgarh from tho onrlic.st times renders tho fads 
Eatlv lujton' historj’, except ns they illustrate the growth 

of its present institutions nnd cnstom.s, of littlo 
interest or value, while the paucity of the motcrinls extant renders it a task of 
some difficulty to obtain oven such an outline as is ncce.ssnrj' for the purpose of 
this Gazetteer. However, from traditions— many of which, owing to the lielcro- 
gencous ohnractcr of the population, and tho fact that most of the inhabitants are 
descended from recent immigrants, arc mgiio — inscriptions oiflicr existing in 
tho original, or in copies iiindo by orders of Colonel Agiiow wlien in charge of 
Chhattisgarh from 1818—1825, and hints found in the customs of the people, 
a not wholly iimdoquato account of tho past liistoiy of the district inaj’ bo 
framed. 


• 11 Central India, CIii!nttS.sgarli seems to hnvo been inliabitod 

mthc earliest timesby Bhunjiyhs nnd other Kolarian races from Iho'East. These, 
nowovw, having littlo adininistrativo ability or instinct for cohesion, never 
snccccdod in cstablisliiug anything liko a regular government, nnd were in very 
early times conquered and driven to the hills by tbo Gonds, by whom the first 
system of government was founded j and in this system, though greatly comiptcd 
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-^and in Iho Insb three or four hundred years almost obliterated — will he found 
the key to the inninncrable anomalies which noAv perplex the inquirer into the 
customs of Chhattfsgarh. To the cast of the Mahlinadi the Bhunjij'is and 
Binjwdrs maintained thomsclrca till a late period. Tho last Binjwdr chief of 
oonlikhiin Avas hanged in the Mutiny ; while tradition still tells of the Gond 
conquest of Biudn'i NaAvdgarh, and the victories of tho Gond heroes over the 
barbarian giants, though the latter wei’e assisted by magical and supernatural 
gifts.' 

It is impossible to say exactly when Efiipdr became part of the dominions 
llnihm-Bnnsi rule. ancient Haihai-Bansi dynasty, but it 

' appears to have been cut off from the Eatanpdr 

kingdom, and separately governed by a younger biAinch of the reigning family 
about the ninth century. An inscription in a temple at Enjim,* dated Samyat 
700, commemorates the conquests in these parts of a chief named JagatpSl, 
AA'ho a 2 Apoars to haA'c acquired tho fort of Durga or Drlig in the Edfpiir district 
by a marriage connection AAuth Edjii Prithvi Deva of tho Haihai-Bansi line. 
From the time of this inscription to Samvat 1458, corresponding to a.d. 1401, 
in AA'hich year a rdjd narned Lachhman Deva ajApoars, from an inscription 
fornicrly existing in tho ESiplir fort, to have reigned, there is no trustworthy 
record of the histor}' of this principality. But from an inscription at Eatanpiir 
it Avould seem that ns lat<j ns tho end of tho eleventh, or commencement 
of the tAA'clfth ceutmy the reigning prince of the elder line, Avhich alAvays 
retained n feudal superiority over tlio Bdipur branch, Avore diiven back from 
Eatanpiir to the hills by an iipi’ising of Bdkshashs, or aboriginal tribes, 
so that tho Eiiipdr gOA'cmmcnt AA*as probably not very solid until some 
centuries nftor its establishment. Under the Haihai-Bansi djmasty tho 
government seems to have been a patriarchal nristoci-ncy, tho system being 
tlerivcd from tho Gonds. Under the nomad inA’aders of the Turanian 
race tho unit seems not to haA’C been, ns among some at least of the 
more civilised Aiynns of Upper India, tho family, but the clan : hence, while in 
Upper India tho family developed into tho village community, among the 
Turanian races the clan settled themselves in a number of neighbouring villages, 
Avhich Avero formed into a tdliikn. All the original inhabitants of each of 
these tdlukns Avero attached to their chief by the ties of blood or community of 
interest. As long ns tho original tradition of a connection betAveen tho members 
of each tidluka, and of tho different tiiliikaddrs with one another under a 
common chief, existed, tho nggregato thus formed Avns n powerful state, formi- 
dable alike for attack and defence; but os tho horoditary bond of connection 
AA’us Avenkenod by time and the loss of tho constant stimulus of common action, 
tho parts sciA.aratcd from each other and foil easily, one by one, under tho yoke 
of a common iiiAnder. Such an invader would rcjilaco tho indigenous chiefs by 
strangers attached to himself, and hcnco tho system would receive a further 
shock from Uio nbscnco of any bond between tho now Idlukaddrs and their 
siibordinalos, and this process had probably taken place onco at least before the 
conquest of the district by tho Haihai-Bansi princes. They introduced a number 
of ndATcnturers from Hindustiin, making OA'cr to them the lands of the older 
settlers ; and the lists of Bilfi-^piiv tiilukaddrs prepared in tho tune of Lachhman 
Sen show that the grealor part of the tfdnkadfirs were of foreign extraction. 
As there arc no such lists extant for Efiiplir, it does not appear how far the 
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clinDiro hud been enmed in this purl of the country ; but Uioro can be little doubt 
that the old system bad been even nt this time jpreatly olmngcd, wbilo in 
Buccoeding generations it was almost obliterated, and not only were tlio older 
holders ejected from their tSlnkas, but tho boundaries of tdlukas Tv'ore dis- 
regarded, and two, or three, or even single villages were given to applicants, while 
the Gond ryots were swamped by foreign settlers. It is clear that under such 
a system tho only bond that united the whole country was their common depen- 
denco upon a united authority, and when that authority was weakened by tho 
gradual deeny of tho ruling race, tho Mardthds met with little or no opposition 
when they immded tho country. 

Tho first Marfithi'i invasion took place in A.n. 1741, when Bli.'tskar Pandit, 
while on his way to attack Bengal, defeated 
Ohtattf'sarh liy Enghniidth Singh, tho ropresentativo of the older 
the Mwathas. branch of tlio Haihni-Bansl race, nt Kntnnptir j but 

neither ho nor Mohan Singh, who was put in charge of Ohhnttfsgarh b)^ Bnghoji 
BhonsM, ritjd of Ntigpdr, in 1745, seems to have at first interfered with Ara.ar 
Singh, tho representative of the j’onngcr branch ruling in Bdtpdr. Ho continued 
to administer the government till 1750, when ho was quietlv ousted, and received 
lor his maintenance tho parganns of Bdjim, Putan, and RdlpiSr, for which ho paid 
a yearly tribute of Rs. 7,000. On his death, in 1753, liis son Seortij Singh was 
absent on a pilgrimage, and the Mardthd government confiscated the parganns ; 
hut when Bimbdjf, tho younger brother of J/iuojf, the heir of R.sghojC nssumed 
tho government in 1757, ho gave Seortij Singh tho village of Bargilon in tho 
Rdipiir tnshil free of revenue, nnd ono rupee on cvciy village in tho district 
for his mnintcnnnce. This arrangement continued till 1822, when m lion 
of ono rupco on cvoipr villngo in tho district, Rnghuntlth Singh, son of Seortij 
Singh, received tho villages of Goviadd, hldrbcnd, Niindgdon. nnd Bdleswar, 
all near Bargilon, free of revenue, nnd tlicse ho still holds. Mlicn tho ^larilthils 
-undertook tlio government of tho country, decay had already in all probability 
reduced it to a state very much inferior to that which it had attained 
during tho earlier days of tho llaihai-Btvusf nilcj and the raids of tho 
Binjwilrs of Soniikhdu (a tribe allied to the Bbdnjfyds living in the hills to 
the cast of ^un, between tlio Mabdundi nnd the Jonk) bad seriously afl'ceted 
tho prosperity of the eastern ]rargauns of Lnun, Sirpitr, IHinldrf, nnd tho eastern 
portion of Rdfpiir, nnd a contimianco of these disorders gradually caused their 
almost total depopulation. So entirely was tho conntty ruined that tho 
rovenuo of tho throe first named tracts, which lind amounted to Rs. G3,1G0 in 
A.D. 1563, was reduced to between 3,000 nnd 4,000 Ndgpdr rupees in A.n. 1817, 
and jfc is only witliin tlio last few yoirs tliat they havo begun to recover thoir 
original prosperity. After tho assumption of tho govomment of Chhattfsgarh 
hy Bimbiiji, order was maintained, though chiefly by tlic strong hand of militaiy 
rule, and some efforts were made to hnrinoniso tho Mnrdthd nnd Chbnttfsgnrli 
institutions, which had already been assimilated by the influx of immigrants 
accustomed to the villngo system of Upper India. On liis dcntli in 1 787 bis 
mdow, A'nandf Bfii, managed the coimtry for a year, nnd was succeeded by a 
subodtir, Vitthnl Divlikar, who is said to have introduced a form of pargniia 
accounts on tho village system known to tho !Mnrdthds. After his time tho 
government seems to have degonorated into anarchy : insurrections were, as is 
stated by Colonel Agnow, frequent, and the revenue of tlio Vhaha lands was 
n a eighteen years between 1799 and 1817 from Rs, 1,26,000 to 

Its. ojoSjOOO. Tho character of tho administration may ho judged from tho 
description of Major Agnew in 1819, who snj’s that the country presented ono 
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“ nuiforin scene of plunder and oppression^ uninfluenced by any considerations 
“ but that of collecting, by whatsoever means, the largest amonnt possible."* 

After the deposition of A^pli Silhib in 1818 the country was taken under 
_ . . , , . . . British superintendence during the minority of 

British ndinmistmtion. younger Rnghoji, and Captain Edmonds was 

the first oflicor put in charge of Ohhattfegarh. He, however, had scarcely suc- 
ceeded in putting down the disturbances in Dongargarh, in the west of the 
district, when ho died, a few months after his arrival, and was succeeded by 
Colonel Agnew. This oflicor, whose name is still well remembered throughout 
the country, was superintendent from 1818 to 1825. His first task on assuming 
charge was to put down the pretended heirs of tho Gond rUjfi of Dhamdii, who 
had rcbollcd, .and to compel tho Binjw/ir chief of Sonlikhfin to give up the 
government lands ho had usurped during tho disturbances. Having restored 
peace, and adjusted tho largo lialauccs of revenuo shown as due in tho^ Maruthd 
accounts, ho proceeded to organise the civil administration. In doing so his 
loading principle was to work ns much ns possible through the people them- 
selves, and irudcr his mild, but firm administration tho country rapidly began 
to improve. Tho clearance of the fertile black-soil tracts to tbo south of Dham- 
tari and Baled, the greater part of tho Rdjlm pargana and that of the eastern 
part of R.'lfpdr, which had been allowed to lapse into jungle, wos commenced, 
and everywhere the area under cultivation increased. Bat ^le progress of the 
country is best shown by tho revenue of the hliaha of Chliattbgnrh, which 
incroasod from Rs. 3,31,‘t70 in 1818 toRs. 4,03,22Hn 1825, or over twenty-one 
per cent in eight years. 

From 1830 till 1851, when Chhnttfsg.'irh with tho rest of the dominions of 
> 1 .W 1 the Nftgpdr Rajfi lapsed to tho Bntish Govem- 

Ro-introtluctionofM«r.itMrulc. Chhattfsgarh was governed by edbas j but 

ilio general sj-stcin followed was tbo same ns tliat organised by Colonel Agnow. 

The country scorns to have boon on tho whole well ^ 

might have improved rapidly had it not been for the famines of 383^ and 1844, 

whwh checked the increase of the population and rninca many vilkgo^ Htw- 

e4, on the whole, progress was made, and the district 

flonrishinir condition when taken over in 185 1 than when Colonel 

Shargo in 1818. The revenue of RSiptir alone in 1855-Bio year after tho ann^a- 

Introibiction of Britidi rule in which the limits were the ^ ' wbob of 

staled .1 W fto K 

country was divided into tlwcc tahsfls, ^ ^ be introduced, 

were in tho Rilipdr district, a P Bilfwiiur was separated from 

In 1857 Drdg was made a and '4^°^ ;J„yeting tho number now 

lldfpdr, and in 18G3 n fourth , Jgjga but httlo luring tbo mutiny, 

existing, was added to Edtpfir. R.iipur excited by KfirAj'an Singh of 

the only disturbances being tho.so winch were cxcncu j ^ 


* IlSlpiir MPS. Tcc-onh. 
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StmilkliiJn. Hi’ 1''“' •‘•'•iii'f tlinl isi;;* 
the liliyhyiir roidn into llii* oa-'t of tliu dislrii-l I'fniplet-ly tlhiv.ntibifc j, 

Mill the llaiiris-hiin' trads of L'lim’, Sirjnir, mul Klmllrf, n'liirh Iwt li.ijj- 
Miircmi from tiio «ii{)r("-sioii of lull lrilio-,nii> iii|iittty liU'umiii" oiib f,f 
(ho mo4 lloiiri<-ltin(' portioim nf tlio distncl, 

Tito fir':l coitsiis tnkoii in Clih:ittf-pir!i U> Imvo lioon Jlint mad'' iti 

^ . lh'dtt-21 liy C'oloi.ol A'/iioiy. 1 1 it not eh ar ivliv, 

I'ujmlatma. jl Imt I'Vrti if it r.'iii conllm'l (u 

(ho pnpnlntion of tlio khiil.-ir nroii of llila-plirnmi H.iipur, tho iiiiml«'ror<')7l,l'lo 
iiilmbitnuts wonhl only jjivo about fifty jior'ont to tin' iqnriro jnih'. lftl.ii 
fonitl lio rolic'd on ni an niTiimto onmni'raliun of tlio junplo, it iroiibl nliow moro 
forcibly tlmii iniy ivonls cmild do tlio wn-tcliod foiulition 1“ whlrli tho coiiatr)' 
was thou mliuvtl. Tli" iio.vt rciniiH takoii wna on t1i<> nii'lit <>f th” .*111 Kon m- 
horlSfiO. Tlio |mpiiliil ion tlioii oountol ainminti'd to 0-VJ,7(M ‘■imli, or al/ia! 
101 ppi-aoiw' to the Kjimri' inilo ovor tlio ivliot" non of tin' UiiiUi and tli" 
Clihnttlip'urh winifmlilri<i, mrclntivo of llio IVtul.atorii" nnd tho iviltl trarf. of 
Klinriur and ili.adr/! Xaiv(if.'arli. In the khtthn tho total piiptihttion rra-t 
aouls, pivin", after dednctitifr the rqiiari' mih ■< of nninli-ibited w.'-to, an 
nrera{'C of nhont 1<‘I0 per.-oiii to the W|unn' mile; ivhilo in the tnnre popnhnia 
portions of the Dhnnitari tali'll the popnlnthm i'l from lilO to'dilft p'Tf-jU.'ir" 
mile. In the Fond.atoiy e’t.ati's (he puimlationavas fotind to nniomit to 3t7,27.‘' 
souls, 'rivin /5 an nver.ij'i’ of aliont It'.*' per..n», or if tli*' wihl tract of Katikrrhe 
c.xcluded, aliont 1 10 to the squan' mile; nhile in Khariar ami Ilindr.i Xatrajarh 
tho total population wis only .Vi.iWd uml-, or nlKiut eighteen to tho fiitmiv 
mile. 

Tho population of Utllpilr lm« been rooruiti d from all ciimrten; hnl the 
moat important immignants, mid the <Mrth"t after the tir't {(rent' Uoiid itivji«em, 
are thosu who have eome fri'iii the north. IVt'in tlie i.n't tie' iwmieratioii h^s 
been vciy small, and the iiuinigrmils consist ehi"!Iy of a few wild wanderers 
in tho jungles, while from the south and we-'t tloTr’ Ins been a r'lMsidi-Mblo 
iiitliix of pitpuhliiiii. Uflhe immigrant tribes, th" ICnrmti, 'IVIis. fj-dlifs, Cimm- 
firs. Allies nr {Jfiirils, Ci';ind'ts, and Kniiwars seem (.^ Imve come frtmi the norih, 
though a largo scrlion of Tells and wine few Ktirinls h,ive eome from Xiipqnlr. 
I’lio greater number of iminigrani'i fri>m the south nnd wi~.t are llnlhus from 
Jbi'lar and Chanda, and Mnrathas. The prinripil eullivafing e.ivtes an' 
Kurinls, Tells, Clinnitirs, and Halbiis, though of the-c only the Knrmls and Tolls 
nro largo mndlmldore. 

Iho Chamfins Jay claim to n veiy high initiqnity ntnong the iiihahitants 
OiainSrs. district; hut the truth of their ns^er- 

tioiis npjie.irs open to dmiht. They all call 
tliem.selvcfl Haulasfs-— n name which none of them can explain, but whieh evi- 
dently comes from Hat Das— a CImmar refonner and disciple of Jlamfinnnd, who 
IS said to havo lived nhoiit tho fifteenth ceatiiry in the country Iviug to tho 
south of Ondh and in Tlewii. 'J’ho creed ho preached seems to Imvo" heen verv 
similar to that of Ghtlsf D.ls, (ho ccichmied .Satutinil teacher, who st.irteil Iho 
Cliannlrs fifty years ago, which lias esciletl so much 
attention, nnd svho seems rather to Imvo revived the ie.acliiiig of Rai D.ls than 
prcactied a new religion, Tho manic of Satiifiinf was that ns'Uincil bv Iho fol- 
wers of Hai Das, and tho constant rcfcreiico to his name shows that his doc- 
tniie must Imvo sunk deeply into their minds hoforo they c.ame tq Chhallfsgnrli, 
lioro I.S no trace of Rai D.1s having ever visited the country. Again, the 
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Cliamiii's are cliicfly found in the north>wcst of the district, thcro being very 
lew soutli of the llfiipdr tahsil, and they have never, like the Gonds, Telis, and 
Aliirs, spread all over tho distiict — a fact which seems to show that they are 
immigrants of a comparatively late date. It is generally supposed that the 
names of SatulJTnfs” and Gham(ira arc synonymous ; but this is by no means 
tho case, as tho Satniimi religion does not refuse to receive proselytes 
from any class. But ns the Chamilrs form the majoiity of the sect, and 
as no distinctions of caste are admitted among its members, all converts 
of other castes become, in the eyes of the Hindus, Chamdrs. Under the 
inflnonco of Ghdsl Dits a considerable number of men of other castes 
became Satndmis, cspecinlly Ahlrs, and similar accessions must have taken 
place from time to time, otherwise it is hard to account for the very large 
numbers of Chnmdi’S found in tho district. As a class, too, they do not present 
tho same degraded appearance ns their brethren in other parts of Indio, and 
ns a rule they arc lighter in colour than tho members of other cultivating castes, 
while some of the men, and many of tho women, are remarkable for good looks. 
Although tho Chnmdrs arc, in the parts of the district where they are chiefly 
found, by far tho most numerous of all tho castes, they have failed in securing 
a leading position in any part of tho country. They are looked down upon by 
tho Hindus; tho Chamdr, and Hindd “P/irds,”in villages where both classes 
arc found, being ulwaj'S separate and distinct ; but at the same time the 
Chnmllr ryots are a power in tho land. As a class they always act together, 
and are ]iersistcnl assertors of their rights, real and fancied, and a terror to on- 
cronchiug mdlguzdrs, few being found bold enough to stand up against tho resist- 
nnee of Chnmdr ryote to unpopular measures. Outwardly though, as Satndinis, 
pcrupnloiis about tlicir eating, they are slovenly and untidy in their habits, 
and tho houses of oven tho wenltliiost of thorn are goncrally miserable hovels. 
They arc generally industrious though careless cultivators, and frugal in tho 
c.vtrorao, indulging in no extravagance in dress or jewellery. Tho dress of tho 
men is nsnnlly a single cloth, one end of which encircles their loins and another 
their head, and tho women wear little or no jcwelleiy; yet they rarely mnko 
money, and seem to want the talent of getting on in tho world. Their villages 
arc seldom prosperous, though there arc some few mdlguzfirs who form con- 
R])icuons exceptions to the rule. Though this apparent inability to improve 
their position is partly due to Ilindii opposition, yet one groat cause of tbo 
pbcnonionon scorns to be their individual fickleness and want of perseverance. 
A very slight cause will scud a Cbamtir cultivator away from bis village, and 
though they generally return after a short interval, yet these migrations must 
necessarily hinder tho accumulation of property. 


The Giindds or Paukits deserve notice ns Kabirpnnthls, or followers of Kabir 
— a founder of a sect who is said to bavo appeared 
Gttndds. jjj weaver caste, in the same country, and at 

the .same time, nsBni Dfis, both being disciples ofRfimfinand, andtboirdoctnncs 
being .similar in many respects. Though they cultivate the land, they aro no 
generally esteemed ns cultivators, while tho few villages they ho a 
holdcr.s arc miserable in tbo extreme. • tlioir 

Tlic Kanwars arc usually looked "PP” tn!!?unglcsto 

V Kppcarancc and their P«>fcrcnco for the juug 

Knnuars. cultivated tracts, tiicro is n'**” 

from llindii observances, would seem, to pclUcd in. early 

some ground for supposing them to be imporfcct Bdjpntn, 
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times among the lulls of the Vindhyan range, and so faded m hccommg Hm- 
Sd like other warlike immigrants. Probably they are of Turanmn ong,„, 
bufcthov seem to be distinct from tho Eolnnan and Dradimn races. Early 
docuraoiits extant at Itiitnnpdr show that they conquered tho north-cast of tho 
BiMspdr district from the Bhdyfo; and there can bo little or no doubt that the 
chief counsellors and tho most trusted followers of tho Haihni-Bansl princes 
were Kanwars, It was to Knnwnr chiefs that they entrusted the hill fortresses 
of Kliispdr on their descent into tho plains; while tho assistance rendered. by 
tho Kanwars in tho conquest of the south of Bdipdr and Bastar was rewarded- 
by largo grants of land, which are still held by thoir descendants in Dharatari, 
the GunSirdohi Zamind'dr and tho Tdlukoddr of Bhutfdchi being both de- 
scendants of these colonists. They have always made a claim, though in a half- 
hearted way, to be considered as Edjputs connected with tho Tunr tribe of tho 
North-West, and their claim has certainly been recomised in one instance, 
as tho first Kanwar chief of Narrd received his estate as a dowry with tho daughter 
of the Bdjput chief of Kharidr. Though tho warlike traditions of tho race are 
preserved in thoir worship of Jhdgrd Khdnd (orJhngrdKlidndd)undorthoformof 
a sword— a form of worship not uncommon among Bdjput tribes, and recalling 
to mind tho sword which was tho national deity of the Huns under Attila— 
yet whatever they may have been originally, the Kanwars of tho present day 
are the most pcaccablo and quiet of men, and, when onco fairly settled in a 
cultivated country, are industrions and good cultivators and landlords. Li 
tho jungles they have conformed generally to the customs of their neighbours, 
and worship Ddld Deo and Burhd Deo, ns thoir 6ond brethren do; and they 
always scorn to bo ready to take up witlt tho belief of those about them, though 
all of them, e.xcopt tho richer classes, who wish to bo considered good Hindds, 
avoid Brdhmans. They bury thoir dead; and marriages ore performed before 
the elders of iJie village. In tho hhalsa they are chiefly found in tho north- 
east of the district, and, except tho colony in Ilhamtari, they nro rarely found in 
other parts, though they nro nnmerons in tho feudatory states. 

Tho Halbds are immigrants from tho South, and arc only found in largo 
, numbers in the south of tho district, thoir principal 

colony being in tho south-west of the Drug tahsil, 
where they hold thirty-seven flourishing -villagea. They gain their living chiefly 
by distilling spirits } and worsliip n pantheon of glorified distillers, at tho head of 
whom is Bahadur KaMl. But this doscriptiou most probably applies only to a 
section of tho tribe. In this district they nro, next to the ToHs, tho best cultivators 
in tho jungle-villages, and show themsolves quite able to hold their oum in 
the open conntiy, whore their villages are always prosperous. Except in tho 
jungles, they have generally become Hinddised, and abandoned most of their 
peculiar obsorvancos, but in tho jungles they maintain their traditional customs 
and usages. Thoir religion does not impose an elaborate or frequently-repeated 
ceremonial. All that is necessary fora goodHalbfiis that ho should sacrifice 
onco in his life three goats and a pig, ono to each of tho national deities, colled 
NdTdyanGo3fiin,BnrhfiDoo, Satf, and Entnfi. Of those, tho two former are male,' 
and the two latter female divinities, ond it is to Mrdyan Gosiiin that tho pig is 
sacrificed. But though thoir^ own religion imposes no heavy burden on 
them, they yield to no tribe in thoir saporstition and devotion to the local' 
deities, who abound on every high hill ana under every green tree. There is 
nothing peculiar in their form of morringo ; but they bnry their dead, and wor- 
their ancestors, .prayers to a deceased father being supposed to bo vory 
efficacious against the ntock of a tiger. 


Of the purely aboriginal tribes the Gobds are alone of impoi'tancej and 
Aboriginal tribes. taking the area of the whole district, they form 

' the most numerous section of the population. 

Though the oldest settlers in the country, they hare succumbed to the Hindd 
inraders, and are now rarely found holding villages, except in the jungles, the 
average revenue of the 294 villages in the possession of Gond mdlguzdrs being 
only eighty-nine rupees. In the open country they are almost entirely Hindiiiscd; 
and though some of them show energy and industry, yet generally speaking 
they are a down-trodden race, and rarely attain wealth or comfort. In the 
jangles also the old religion of the tribe is disappearing, and while all Gonds 
worship Burhd Deo and Ddla Deo (the latter being the household god), they 
know Httle of Pauritola (or Karftola), Barangasura, and Gumartolii, who, with 
Burhu Deo, form the distinctive gods of the Dhiir Gonds, to Avhich tribe most 
of the Chhattisgarh Gonds belong. They are all intensely superstitious, and 
worship the numerous local deities assiduously ; though, except in the jungles, 
the Baigd or village priest, whose business it is to propitiate the evil spirits of 
the neighbourhood, is as often as not a Kewat, Tell, or Ahir, as a Gond. The 
other aboriginal tribes are the Binjwdrs, Bhunjiyds, Saonras, Ndhars, and Kamdrs. 
Of these the Binjwdrs are allied to the Baigds, who are found in the MnTulln. 
district. They chiefly live in the north-east of Rdipur, and occasionally cultivate. 
The Bhunjiyds are comparatively numerous all through the east of the district, 
and are particnlai-ly so in the Kharidr and Bindrd Nawdgarh zaminddrfs, where 
they hold a good many fairly-cultivated villages. The Sdonrds are only found in 
IChaldri in the east of the Rdipdr tahsil. They ai’e very few in number, but are 
the most industrious of all the jungle tribes. The Ndhars and Kamdrs utterly 
refuse to cultivate, and generally live in the most remote jangles, supporting 
themselves on jungle-fruits and small game. All these jungle tribes seem to 
havo come from^rissa, and their dialects are all akin to Uriya. Except the 
Sdonrds, they ^ gain their livelihood more by collecting jungle produce than by 
cultivation. 


The largest landholders are the Bi'dlimans, who hold 606 villages, and of 
1. these 186 are held by Mardthd Brdhmans and 

Lanclbolffing classes. recent immigrants, while the remainder are in the 

hn ufla of residents of long standing in Iho district, whose families, as tradition 
asserts, were Taught from Kanoj by Kalydn Sabi, the great Haihai-Bansi rdjd, 
in the sixteen^s^entury. These Chhattisgarh Brdhmans are regarded as 
impure by their brelihj;TO who hayp.^iOTc' recently left the land of orthodoxy, 
and they are said to be^xeesdingly immoral; but they make good landlords, 
and are not unpopular with their ryots. • The Mardthd Brdhmans and other 
Mardthd'proprietors are all of recent origin, and the villages held by them have 
for the most part been cleared and peopled by their relations. This is, how- 
ever, chiefly true of the Dhamtari tahsfl in Rdipdr. Almost all the villages hold 
by Mardthd Brdhmans have been acquired by the ousting of older proprietors. 
The Rdjput and Baniyd proprietors, who between them hold fifty-five villages, 
for the most part belong to families who have been settled in Chhattisgarh 
for generations, and but few of the villages originally held by these castes are 
in tL hands of strangers. The Rdjputs are generally descendants of immi- 
grants from the north, though in the Dhamtari tahsil there are some few who 
have como from the Jaipdr state under the Madras Government, and is 
this latter class who will hold the plough. The remainder of the landholding 
classes, with tho exception of the Gosdins, are all cultivators. 
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Besiaes tbe cultivnliug ond landowning classes^ tliore are some otlicrB 

_ which may not be considered undcs>erving of ' 

Peculinr tribes. notice. Of these the most important are the 

Baniiirlis or carriers^ of whom a largo number arc found in the district. They 
are however, retreating to the cast ns tho jungle disappears j nnd it is most I ' 
probable that, as tho IMlsa lands are cleared, they will leave these tracts and 
betake tliomsclves to tho jungles of tho zaminddrfs, where alone they can find 
pnstnrago for their -cattle. Tho Bcldfirs or Uriyos are an interesting' caste. 
They are tank-diggers by profession, nnd are all under tho command of a chief 
called a jomadfir, who holds three villagoa in tho district. Under tho jamaddr 
are a number of ndiks, each of whom Las the command of a gang. Tlicso 
havo no settled homo, but go wandoring about the district wherever they 
can got work. They rendered good services in tho expedition against Isilrdynn 
Sin^i, the Sondkhdn znmlndilr, in 1858, nnd their chief was rewarded by tho 
grant of two milages in tho Drdg tahsfl, which are liold free of rovomio. 

Tho great staple produce of Clihnttlsgarli is rice, and it would appear to 
... _ . have been at one tiino almost ihe ouh' crop 

Agnenture— nmeropa. grg^vn. At prosout tho rj'ot.s in tho jungles 

rarely grow rahi crops, alleging that tho labour of watching both kharif and 
jYibl is too much for them ; nnd it is tho rice crop alono timt is tinder Ihc 
special protection of Thdkur Uco, tho great local deity, nnd his pric.st tho Buigd ; 
while the important question as to the time of sowing (ho more modern 
wheat crop, the colour of the bullocks to be yoked to the plough, nnd the direc- 
tion iu which tho sower is to proceed, arc roforred to tho Purohit. Tho rj’ot 
who cultivates both kharif and rahi crops, called locally " sytirl” nnd ‘'iinhfirl,” 
lends by no means an idle life j though, as he 1ms little to fear from theft or from 
wild animals, except in tho comparatively few milages near tho jungle, ho has 
not to undergo the labour of watching and fencing, nnd conscquentl.v has not 
to work so hard during certain seasons ns tho people of most other districts of 
tho Central Promneos. In tho hot weather ho begins by preptiring tho land 
for tho “sj'fivi” crops, and planting sugarcane, if he is fortunate enough to bo 
able to get a little land below tho villago tank. .After tho first hea\-y fall of 
min he must sow his rice, and tho soning of the rice is rapidly followed by 
that of tho kodo, cotton, arhnr, nnd til crops. During tho rains his time is 
occupied in tending his rice and other kharif crops, and in ploughing tho land 
for rabi. In October tho rahi crops are boto j nnd tho kharif harvest begins 
nnd lasts during November up to tho beginning of December. As soon ns it is 
over, the rice and kodo bus to be trodden out, the sngarenue cut, nnd tho 
remainder of the year is taken up with tho cutting of tho rabi crops, winnowing, 
husking, nnd storing the produce, any spare time being devoted to selling 
his crop, or bringing in timber and grass from tho jungles. Besides rice the 
principal kharif crops are kodo, nrhar, til, and cotton. For nil of these tho 
land is ploughed twice before sowing, and tho seed is sown broadcast. In 
hard soils tho seed is raked in with the "dutdri" after sowing, hnt in black 
boils this is not necessary. Cotton nnd kodo are weeded, but the other 
crops are left to themselves after being soivn. Kodo is a grain of great 
importance to tho country, as it is tho food of tho greater number of the poorer 
tlasses, and one much appreciated for its prolific yield (often a hundred-fold), 
and for its satisfying qn^ities. Another ndvniitngo is that it does not require 
fee much water as rice, and will ydcld a fine crop iu a year when, from 
ft deficient rainfiill, there is a small jdold of rice. A pound of kodo ivill 
be an ample meal for a full-grown man, who would cat double the quantity 
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of v'ice» Arlmv or l\ir ib priucipiilly gromi in the West of Iho district, and 
two kinds tiro known— the small and eailj^ nrhar called “ haronli,” and the 
large and later kind called " inihl/'* Both are sown at the same time, but the 
former ripens about two mouths before tho latter. Of til there are also two 
kinds — the nhitc and black til, the former sown in tho beginning of July, and 
tho latter in the beginning of August. Both til and nrhar are frequently sown 
in the samo field with kodo. Tho cotton of the district is very poor, and is 
jirincipally used for home consumption, what little is exported being chiefly 
from the feudatory states and tho 176310111 znmindfirls, where tho quality is 
slightly superior to that grown in the Ithalsa. 

Tho fields in which tho vnhan or cold-wenthor crop is sown are called 

Itahi culm .ation and bugnrcanc. ‘Barhi. Iho principal and most valu- 

able grain is w'lieat, which is only sown in the 
best soils after repeated ploughings. For gram and castor-oil the soil is 
generally by iho bettor class of ryots prepared ns carefully as for wheat} but 
most content themselves with ploughing tho land only once or twice, both for 
these ns for the other rnbf crops. Sugarcane is a crop of which the area is 
yearly incron«ing, and though the produce of the small canes of Chhnttfsgarh 
is .scanty ns compared with that of the larger Otaheito cane, yet it is one of tho 
most valuable crops a ryot can grow, even if tho great labour attending the 
cultivation is taken into account. For sugarcane the land must be ploughed 
ten times at least, and tho clods thoroughly pulverised. It is grovni’from cut- 
tings, which are planted in the open about the end of April or beginning of May, 
and the crop must then bo watered thrice daily till the rains begin ; after that, 
if the rains are plentiful, artificial irrigation is not much required till tho end of 
the rainy season, but from that time till the crop is cut it must be regularly 
e-arried on. 


The rotation of crops is, as might be supposed, utterly unknomi in Chhattis- 
„ garb j but therc is a theory current that the proper 

ofagncultarc. broken-up black soil is 

linseed, which is generally followed by kodo, after whicli wheat or some more 
vahmblo crop js sown. On tho whole the agriculture of tho IWipfir district is 
exceedingly slovenly, — the result not so much of any want of industrj' qii tho 
part of the ryot's, as of the snialhicss of the population, the bad distribution o 
land resulting from district cnstoniSj tho inferiority of the cattle, and wan o 
means. , 

I’he forests of the district surround tho cnltivalion on nil sides 
_ to tho north; but tbongli 

Forests. ^j. ,„ncs, ®',o„g t Im 

of llio great siil forests of Sobawfi and BindrfiNnwlignrh, nii 
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are large tracts containing leak liws, 

most important arc tlio«c in the . ,1) f 

‘'oniTPs of the Siiri and its tribiilai.' 
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river and tlio south-wcstcni valleys in tlio laitor estate. Besides sl!l and teak 
tlie otier timber trees found in tbo Chbattisgarli jungle are, piij {peniapiera 
tomontosa), baherii [ierminaUa hcllerim), dbdur/i (conocarpm tondii 

{diogppros mdanoxylon), bijcsdl {ptcrocarjius mamtp'mn), Ttawd (brniinalitt 
arjtina), liardii (nancleit pnm/uh’a), raliowa {/jnfuia la/ifoliu), tiusS (tlalbcryin 
ooqdnonsk), sliishnm {daibcrgiu lalijoh'n), gambhdv {gmdina arborea), robnf (soi/- 
iiiidafebr!fii<l(t) ; bat except inliowa, few tine spcciinons of tlicso trees are to bo 
found in the Md/sa jnngles, except on tbo sides of some of tbo bills to Iho east of tbc 
Maliunndl in Laun, Sirpdr, andlCbaldri, In tbo less elevated jungles of ICbaldri 
npd Dliamtari there is a fair number of good bijesdl trees ; and ninong tbc bills of 
the Gaurdgarb plateau, as well as on tbo bigb range in tbo south of Bindr.i 
Nawagarb and Scbfiwd, wbero tbo Pair! and Sundar take their rise, there are 
noble forests of s.4j and tondii. Pino specimens of tinsii, sbisbam, and robni are 
very rare. Tlio inbowa is common cveiy where, and is the one tree which is 
always preserved when other trees are cleared away. It is, however, especially 
abundant in tbc jungles of tbo Bhamtarf talisil. Other useful jungle trees anil 
shrubs commonly found are, knsam {sdikichcm frynyttjjpdlds (6utefl/ro«dosa), 
khnir [acacia caMin), dhdurd or dbowdi [griskit (omenloxa), mdkilr tcnd\l or 
wild mangostcen (gnm'iiia inattgo$lawt), u\mld [phjUantnf emb/ica), jaimn 
(syzyghm jamlmlnnnm') bcl (nyle wiornido*), ebironji (biipbaiiiiaiulfftIfo}|n),knrii 
[ganhnia luclda), gular [^ficiix racemosn), gnrlu [xlncvlia urenx),fii\{i{[boiiteel!ia 
serraia), bdrsingiir [ngciantfics arhordrisiix), sendh or dwarf palm. Tlio nmotto 
shrub (biza oreUana), the knchld [strgch}ws wiM'-ronijoi), and the ningtir 
(roillcra tincioria), nro also found, but arc rare. Tlio nrnolto shrub is very 
commonly grown by tbo better class of ryots near their bouses. 


The trade in jungle-produce in Bdipiir is still in its infancy, and many pro- 
Junglc-producc. '’nlucd in other parts of the conn- 

try arc either unknown or disregarded in Chlmttis- 
garb. The products which are regarded as most valualdu are bamboos, 
thatching-grass, and lac. B.amboos arc becoming scarcer cverv vear, and it is 
only in the remote jungles in tbo bills to tbc north-east of the Eatpiir talisil, in 
those of the iwrtli-wcstoru zamindurfs, or in the still move remote fore.-ts of Klm- 
mr, Bindra Isnwtigarli, and Sehfiwd, that they nrC found in any great quantity. 
1 hatching-grass will probably long continue to bo greatly in demand, as tbo 
clay ot^vipur is not yrcll adapted for tile-making, and potters are evorywhere 
rare. The best thatching-grass, called locally " qandl'i,” only grows on first-class 
*1 i found in tho fertile tracts of Laun in the north-east of 

tbo Kaipar imd the cast of tho Simgii tnhsils, and it is regarded as so vnlnablo 
that a plot of tbatemng-grass will fetch nearly ns bigb a rent as a .similar area 
o cultivation. Tbo lac trade owes its origin to tho Mirzdpdr and Jahnlpilr 
inerolmuts, vrho export yearly largo quantities from Ilfifpdr. Lac is chielly 
produced on the kusain and pliWs trees ; but the produce of tbo former is twice as 
va aablo ns that of the Inttci-. Tho mode of propagation on both trees is similar, 
but takes place at different seasons of the year. Tbo propagation of tbo 
os impoi'tant CTop-— thiit of the kusain lac — is begun at the end of Jannari’ or 
ita that time fresldy-cut sticks on w'hicb tho Inc insect has made 

? T m bundles of gross, and tied on to the hranclics of tho 

grown, four 'bundles being generally tbo 
selTOa centres the insects propagate them- 

Tlin nvftiA **o covering all tlio smaller twigs witli tlioir excretions, 

p 1 CO octod in the moutli of Novembey ov December following the 
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sowing, and llie yield ve3y mncli depends upon the quantity of rain, — light 
rains bringing a light crop. Tho process of propagating lao_ on the piilds la-ce 
is similar to that described above, except that it is begun in September and 
October, and tho crop is gathered in the following July. The cultivation of 
tho lao is the occupation of the >vild Gonds, Bhunjiyds, Ndhavs, and Xatadrs of 
tho jungles; and they sell the crop to middlemen, who again dispose of it to 
tho great dealers, who live chiefly in Dhazntarf, Bdlod, and Edjfm. Other 
articles of jungle-produce are dye from tho dengld,* dhdurd, or dhmvdf shrubs, 
fruits of the wild mangosteen, the gardenia lueida, the gardenia grandifiorot 
jilmun, bcl, gular, and chironji, oil fi’om the kusam, mhowa, gurM and gardenia 
liieida, the last yielding the dikdnidlf oil so useful as a plaster for^ wounds, 
dried mhowa flowers, gum from the gurW and sdlai trees, charcoal, sdj bark for 
tanning, bees’ wax, and wild arrowroot. Tasar cocoons are occasionally- brought 
to thePhamtari andEdjim markets by the jungle tribes; but the greater number 
of those brought are wild : and but little attempt has been made to propagate 
tho tasar worm, though the largo number of sdj trees in the jungles afford 
peculiar facilities for doing so. Only Kewata will attend to the cultivation. 
Tho value of tho khairtreois utterly unknown to the people; and though jt 
abounds in tho junglos, no attempt has, so far as is known, been ever made to 
extract catechu from it. 


Tho trade of IMlpiIr may be said to have boon created only since the country 
came under British rule, for, before; the transit 
Trade. . ^^tiesl(Jyied by thoMarAtM Government were an 

almost total bar to its development in these remoto tracts ; and though those 
Avho exported produce from Chhattfsgarh made largo Pff 
ordinary cheapness of gi-ain, yotitwas only after cstabbsbment of the 
Government, and the restoration of tranquillity after tho Mnimy, ^ 
reached such proportions as to have any great effect upon prices. P ® 

sent the export trade only is of importance. Tho only VnXh nS 

which universally affects tho people is that in motals ; while that m English pieee- 
SshTnot peaetmted lieyU tho ofScial and mercantile classes and the 
Lalthicr mAlguzArs, tho great bulk of tho people still tidnng 
iSir patch ofeotton^^^^^^^^^^^ 

money. The following table shows tho trade of the district for 1808-69 .- 



Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Bait. 

Sdiblo GmiiiB. 

'3 

6 

a 

4 

1 1 

6 

a 

4 

•s 

1 ^ ^ 

o 

s 

1 ^ ' 

I o 

1 ^ 

1 

> 


UOs. 

30 

7,473 

Rs. 

2,238 

1,73, M3 

Mds. ; 

4,212 

3,033 

Ks. 

18,8 tfi 

3C.57f 

Mds. 

103,3-16 

5,S00 

! 

Bs. 

7,00,333 

3i,o:( 

Mds. 

11,208 

810,202 

1 Rs. 
37,797 

32,48,157 

♦ ^ sVitidi growing near tli 
botnnicM niunD is nnccrtwn. 

0 banks of ..Abb, the reeds of which yiehU brown dye. Its 
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Country Clofli. 


CiiUlo. 

1 Ollier Arliclos. 

1 

Toliil 

vnlno. 

s 

Value. 


§ 

il 

V 

0 

1 

o 

a 


Uds. 

Bs. 

Kds. 1 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Mds. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Imports 

1,144 

li7lj5o3 

1,401 

2,78,217 

12,680 

70,145 

31,735 

4,30,451 

17,09,583 

Exports 

1,811 

2,04,489 

9S1 

■ 

17,620 

66,252 

77,850 

0,55,298 

0,55,293 


Of liliia trade by far the most important part is that between Rdlpdr and 
Nagpdr, wWcli follows two principal routes— one 
Trade routes. along the Great Eastern Road, and the other by 

a line about twenty miles to the north, passing through the town of Khairilgarh, 
and thence by Kdmtha and Tumsar in Bhanddra to Ndgpdr. The trade with 
the Eastern Cdast is chiefly carried over a route running south-east through 
Fingeswar and the north-east of the Bindrii Nawfigai-h zaminddris, whence it 
turns due south through the vaBey of ‘Kharidr, and thence through dnnagarh 
and Jaipdr to the coast. This route is joined in the Joipdr state by another 
running south from Sehdwd, along which a great deal of tho traffic passes. 
The trade with Jabalpiir is not as yet of much importance to the district 
generally, and little of the produce, except that of a "portion of tho north-west 
of the district, follows this route. Tho two principal lines along which this 
traffic is carried are, that by the Ohilpl Ghdt in the Bildspllr distinct by Bindrd to 
Mnndla, and that oyer the Moisar or Pipardhdr ghdts in the Gandai and Lohdrd 
Sahaspdr zaminddris of this district, and thence by the village of'Bher, about 
ten or twelve miles to the south of Mandla, to Jabalpdr. Besides these routes, 
others less frequented are those through Bdlod and Daundi in the Daundi Lohdrd 
zaminddri to Wairdgarh on the Waingangd in tho Ohdndd district, and that 
via Dhdmtar! and Kdnker to Bastar and the Goddvari. 


Administration. 


The imperial revenues of the district are as 
follows : — 


Land... 


6,34,175 

Excise 


24,904 

34,220 

Stamps 


Forest 


14,136 

Customs 


2,09,681 

Assessed taxes 

Total Rs. 

25,664 

9,42,780 


The district staff consists ordinarily of n Deputy Commissioner, threo 
Assistant Commissioners or Extra- Assistant Commissioners, four Tahsflddrs or 
Sub-Collectors, and a Civil Surgeon. Tho police number 496 of all ranks, under 
aDistriot Superintendent. They have station-houses at Rdlplir, A'rang, Dhamtarf, 
Drdg, Simgd, Bdlod, Dhamdd, Wardi’bdndh, Rdjiui, Nairn, Laun, and Sehdwd, 
besides twenty-five^ outposts. The Customs lino runs through tlio district, 
having patrol stations at Dhamtarf, Afrang, and Sdnkrd, and a Collector of 
Customs at BdipiSr. ‘ ® 
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Eclncaliou can scai’ccly be said to have as yet made any great progress, 
ISducation though the fifty-eight schools now in existence, 

with a daily attendance of 2,355 pupils, show a 
great advance xxpon the total blank which existed ton years ago, when there was 
not a school in the district, yet a great deal of up-hill work remains to be 
done before any sensible impi-ossion can be made on the prevalent mass of 
ignorance. 

The general condition of the people till within the last few years may be 

General condition of the people. described as one of rude plenty and com- 

‘ parative comtort, combined with utter stagnation 
— one which almost realised a state which some philosophers have considered 
as tlio ideal of happiness. They, knew little of the value of time, the division 
of labour, or the perturbations of trade. Each family had sufiScient to support 
life witliout exhausting labour, and the wealthiest had little to boast of in point 
of comfort over his poorer brethren. Debt was only a luxury for a few hardy 
speculators, and among the landholding population there were very few who 
owed anything to speak of. As they had no recognised right in their villages, 
and were liable to ho turned out at any time by the Mardthd government, no 
one would lend them anything on the security of their lands ; and though their 
cattle were generally numerous, yet they represented too small a value in 
money to allow of debts being contracted on such security ; and when a mdl- 
gnzilr wjis in want of money, his only resource was to give up his village, sell 
the greater number of his cattle, and take to cultivating on a small scale. The 
fc^Y landed proprietors who aro in debt arc men introduced lately under the 
hfarlith/i rule, who have contracted debts in tbeir capacity of traders, not as 
landholders. 


With regard to the cultivators, similar causes operated ; and though many 
ryots got scod-grain from tho mdlgnzfir for which they paid twenty-five por cent 
interest, yet these debts pressed but lightly on them, and as they were gene- 
rally paid in grain, were almost always settled at the end of each harvest. At 
present, as far as can be ascertained, about one-third of the ryots borrow seed- 
orain ; but most pay from year to year, and there aro few or none who have old 
accounts ponding. Under those cu’cnmstances,with an industrious population fi-co 
from debt, well supplied with grain, and enriched beyond all former example by 
Bovcrcl years of a trade raoro active than has been hitherto faiown, Edipdr has 
much to hope, and littlo to fear, for tho future. Except the isolated position of 
the district, thoro is nothing to hinder its progress; but at present, where there 
is so much scopo for improvement within its limits, this hindrance will not ho 
much felt, and it can wait in patience for the day when it will be brought 
nearer to tlio outer world, and when perhaps it may find itself called on to supply 
the necessities of manufacturing centres yet to be created for tho development 
of tho metallic wealth of tho hills of Central India. 


RA'ITU'R— The central revenue subdivision or tahsil in tbo district of 
tlic same name, having an area of 3,260 square miles, with 1,195 ^lla^es, and a 
population of 282,453 souls according to tho census of 1866. ihe lana 
I’ovcnuo of the talisfl for the year 1869-/0 is Es. 1,41,035. , 

EA'I'PU'R— The only place worthy of being called a town in the district to 
which it gives its name. It is situated in the midst of an open plain orplateau, 

■ at an elevation of some nine hundred and fifty foot above the 
hundred and eighty miles duo east of Ndgpiir, on the road from that city to 
Calcutta, via Sainbalpdr and Midnlipdr. Of tho early history of Eaipur but littlo 
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can be ffatbercd, but it woujd appear to Imvc boon a place of Htflo note till ilic 
licoinninff of tbo ninth century, when a branch of tlio Kalnnpiir king’a family 
estoblished its court at Kdipiir. The silo of the town iii Uioee days was 
considerably more to tho south and west than it is at jjrcsenl, and extruded 
to tho banks of tho river at Mahddoo Ghfit. In a.d. 1818 the country was placed 
under British snporintcndcnco, and Colonel Agnow, who was sent as Superin- 
tendent by tho British Resident at Ndgpiir, moved the head-quarters of his 
diargo from Ratanpiir to Rdipdr, Prom that time some degree of security for 
property, and coniidenco in tho Government, began to arise, and tho town 
gradually increased. In A.D. 1830 Colonel Agncwlaid out what is now tho 
main street of tho town. Ho also encouraged the building of shops and houses 
on an approved plan, which has greatly added to tho appearance of tlio place. 
In the same year tho country was again made over to tho Mnrdthd Government. 
Tho British Superintendent was withdrawn, and Silbas from Ndgpur governed 
in fidipilr till A.D. 1851', when tho district was iinally annexed to tho British 
territories. In that ye.sr a cinl officer, a military commandant, and a medical 
officer marched up "with tho troops, and took np a position on tho cast side of 
tho town. They each built a houso on the spot where they Imd respectively 
pitched their tents, and since then eight or ton other houses have sprung np 
around them. Since 1863 a church, n travellers’ bungalow, a district conrt- 
honso, central jail, tahsfl, snriif, and markct-placo ha\-o been erected. In tho 
lattorpart of 1859 Captain Smith, who was then Deputy Commissioner, completed 
the main street thron|»h tho town commenced by Colonel Agnew. This- street 
is now nearly tw'o miles in longtb, and contains a good blizSr and many fmo 
honses, some of tbera roranrknblo for tho elaborate wood-c.arving of tlieir pillars 
and balconies. Tbo town is smounded by tanks and groves of trees, and 1ms 
a prosperous appearance. 

Tlio most remarkable of tho old buildings is the fort, which is .said to 
have been founded by Rfijd Bhnvancswnr Singh in a.d. MOO. A ghiit in tho 
Bdrlri tank at tho main gate of tho fort was added by RfijS Triblmvan Singh 
of Ratanpdr somo years after. Before tho days of gunpowder tho fort mu^t 
have been a place of immense strength. The ramparts and bastions are built 
of stone and mnd, and were pierced by three large gates and one postoni. 
Tho main g.ato near Bdrlili tank, on tho north side, was entire when tho British 
took possession of tho country in 1818, Immense tna'ssos of fine ]imc.stouo and 
granite were nsod in tlio construction of these walls, though no old quarries 
exist in tho neighbourhood, nor can .stones of tho same kind and magnitudo 
bo procured now without great difficulty. The fort appears to havo been 
nearly a milo in oircumferenoo, and to have had live bastions, with connecting- 
curtnins. It was protected on tho cast by tho Burliti tank, and on tho south and 
half round tho west side by tho Jlahdrfijf tank, wliilo tlio old town lay on tho 
north and cast of it. When knocking down one of tho old bastions lately tho 
workmen came upon somo old tombs at least twenty Tcot below the surface, 
and carefully protected by stono walls. Those tombs nro probably above four 
hundred years old, but there was no inscription to tell their history. 

. There are numerous tanks and reservoirs in and about tho to^vn, of which tho 
Bdrhd tank is tho most ancient, being according to tradition coeval with tho fort, 
that is nearly five hundred years old. It lies on tho cast face of tiro old fort, 
and was very largo, covering at lermt one square milo of country, but has lately 
been reduced in extent and much improved by tho local committee, who havo 
constructed a masonry embankment near the north-eastern comer of tho fort. 
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Tlio nccmmilated silt of so many years had reduced this fine tank to tbo 
condition of a pestilential swamp in many parts, and it is expected that the 
recent alterations, by confining the water within well-defined limits, ■will tend to 
keep it deeper, and prevent the accumulation of mud. On the east side of this 
tank public gardens have been laid out. The Mahdrdji tank was originally a 
swamp on the south side of the old fort, from which the countiy falls steadily for 
nearly half a mile. About one hundred years ago an embankment was constructed 
half a mile from the fort by one Mahilr4j Ddni — a revenue farmer under the 
jMardtlifis. This changed the swamp into a fine tank, which was named the 
Mahdriiji in honour of the maker. Though not deep, it is a largo tank covering 
about half a square mile of ground. To the south of this tank, and close to the 
eiubankmcut, is a temple to Edmchandra, built and endowed in a.d. 1775 by 
BimbiijI Bhonsld, riljd of Riiipiir. The Koko tank is perhaps the most substan- 
tial in the place, and was constructed by one Kodand Singh, karndvisdilr of 
E dip dr, about forty years ago. It is supposed to have cost about Es. 30>000, 
and has stone rotaining-walls on three sides, with steps down to the water. 
Into this tank are thrown the images of Ganpati at the close of the festival 
of Gancs Ohaturthi. The A'mbd tank is supposed to be about two hundred 
years old, and was originally constructed by a Tell, whose name has been 
lost. It liad got much out of repair about twenty years ago, when it was 
thoroughly repaired and faced with massive stone terraces, having steps to the 
water on three sides. This work was done at a cost of Rs. 10,000, by one 
Sobhdrdm !Mah<djan, who is still living in Rdfpdr. This tank lies to the north 
of the town, at about a quai'ter of a mile distance, and supplies good drinking- 
water to a largo number of tbo inhabitants. The Rdjd tank lies to the west of 
tbo city, at about a mile distance. It is said to have been constructed in the days 
of Rdjd Baridr Singh, two hundred years ago. One side only is faced with stone. 
Tlie i'eliBdndh was constructed by Dinandth, father of Sobhdrdm Mahdjan, about 
forty years ago. One side is faced with stone. This tank, though small, holds 
deep water, aud is much valued by the inhabitants. Tbo Kaukdli tank is in the 
middle of the city, and was constructed of stone throughout, about two hundred 
years ago, by Kirpdl Gir Mabant, who also built a small temple to Mahddova 
in the middle of it. The water his a fetid smell, and it is disagreeable to 
come near it; yet the people of the city esteem it highly, and use the water for 


washing purposes. 

Rdipiir has now a considerable trade in grain, lac, cotton, and other produce, 
and is steadily rising in importance. At the first accession of the British 
in A.n. 1818, there wore only ten or twelve small shopkeepers in the place. The 
town consisted of about 700 grass huts, with not one tiled or masonry building. 
Coin was not current, every transaction being carried on in kinder with cownes. 
Grain sold for four or five khandis per rnpee ; lac and cotton were ten rupees a 
bojha of 170 lbs. The ground now occupied by the district court-house was then 
covered with low jungle. Tigers and other wild boasts were not unfrequcntly 
met with. The population was then computed at between 5,000 and 7,000 souls. 
In A.D. 1830, when Colonel Agnow, tbo first British Agent, left the stntaon, 
Riiipur had more than doubled in size. As already stated, the mam bfizdr street 
had^been opened out, and shops formed along both sides of it. 'nio Mirwdris 
shops nlono had increased to nearly one hundred m number. The Nagpfir rupee 
was current in the town itself, but iu the district generally cowries wore sgll the 
only circulating medium. Since 1854., when the Nfigpdr State lapsed to 
G 0 vernmeut, material and intellectual progress has made rapid strides. 
it was dilBcult to find any man who could read and wnte sufficiently to keep the 
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most elcniMitiH-y accounts j now tlio Jfnlitljausof llic plncL^ ns abody.nvclolcmlily 
well educated. Trade Las cxjianded; competition is to « sligiit extent begiu- 
nimr to bo felt in tbo ruling prices of tl\o bd'/ir ; and tile jirinoiplos of free trade ' 
boinir strictly enforced, tho place is daily increasing both in woallli and import, 
nncor Tiic internal trade of tbo city itself is considerable, upwards of Its. 20,000 
beiue realised from tlio octroi duties. Tlio population lias increased from 
about 5,000 in A.D. 1818 to 12,000 in 1830, and to nbont 17,000 in 1860. 

Tlio garrison consists of a rcgimcnt of Native infantry, wliich is nnder tlio 
orders of tho Brigadior-Goncral commanding tbo JClImtlii force. As tbo bead- 
quarters of tbo Cbbsttisgarb dh-ision of tlio Central Provinces, thoro is at 
Ituipiir tbo court, civil and criminal, of n Divisional Cominissionor, bcside.s flic 
ordinary district oiliccs. It is also tbo bead-quarters of a Circle of education ; 
and possesses a tbviving Anglo-vernacular school, and a Normal school for tbo 
training of vernacular mnstcr.s. Tiicro aro also a main and biiinob dispensary, 
an excellent travellers’ bungalow, and a first-clnss sariii for nafivc lrnvullei> j 
a post-olllcoj a central jail, -and a bandsomo kotwfilfor town police station- 
house. 

KAIEA'KIIOIj — A cbicfslii]) attached to the iSambalpiir distrief. It was 
foiraerly subordinate to Hiimn'i, but was erected into an independent state, and 
constituted oiio of tho Garbjfit clnstor, by the Pilliia nijils, nlmiit a century ago. 
It lies between 81“ and 84“ 43' cast longitude, and between 20“ 55'nnd 21’ 20' 
north latitudo. It is bounded on the north by Drtni rd, on the c.ast by A 'tmalik and 
Angiil, on tbo west by the Sambalpiir klidlsa, and on (be south by tSonjnlr. 
It is ofirrogulnr formation, tbo cxlrcmo longUi east and west being sonio Jlfiy 
miles, and tbo extreme breadth thirty miles. Tlio mean longtli is, however, not 
more than forty miles, and tho breadth twenty. Tho total area may bo about 
eight hundred sqnaro miles, of which some thrcc-fifibs aro cultivated, tlic rest 
bmng dense forest and bill. Tho soil is light and sandy. There arc some fine 
siil forests in tho state, and plenty of other nsefiil timber for building pur- 
poses, bnt for want of means of transport it can find no market. The principal 
rivers aro tbo CbanpiiU and tbo Tikkird. 3'boy are, however, inbignificant 
streams. Tho main road from Sambalpiir to Cuttack riit Angill passes through 
tho state to tho south; there is also to tho northwnnl another road to Cuttack, 
now fallen into disuse. 'ITio cliraato is similar to that of Sambalpiir Proper. 

Tho census returns for 1866 give the population .at 25,000 .souls. Sal resin 
and bces-wax aro tho only' articles of forest-produco collected. Nice is the staple 
crop ; but tho pulses, cotton, oil-scedsjand sugarcane aro also produced. 'J'hc 
nou-agricultural castes are Brahmans, Hdjputs, and Mahnnlis. TJio agricultural 
castes are Tasds, Koltds, and Dumdls. 

Thoro is also a sprinkling of tho cloth-manufacturing nnd artisan classes, 
chiefly iron-smelters and manufacturers of iron implements. Notwithstanding 
tliat ii-on-ore is so plentiful througliout tho Sambalpiir country, this is tho only 
part of it where smelting is carried on to auv extent. Hero there arc somo 
eight or ton villages, tho inhabitants of whicli arc constantly thus craplo 3 'cd. 
Traders from Cuttack come up periodically and carry ofl’ the iron on pack- 
bullocks. The rtij.! derives little or no income from tho trade; tho smelters 
merely pay him a very trifling tax for the right to work np tho ore. It is said 
that the iron, is very good indeed, and that traders make an enormous profit by' 
its sale. The smelters aro all deeply in their books for advances, and are 
theroforo compelled to work for them, and Ihom only. The chief is by easlo a 
Chauhdn Ibljput. 



]{ A J A BOUA R I — A stiito foresL of abonl 1 GO square miles in extentj on tlie 
fiouthern border of tbo UosbanglibM district, and extending from Siiuligarli on 
the east to ICdliblift and Makr^i on the west. It Las been inucli exhausted by 
mdiscrimiDato cutting, mid will require many years’ rest. 

RA'JGAHn— The nortli-contro pargana of tbo Mdl tabsil, in tbe Obfmdd 
district, bounded on tlio north by the Garhborf pargana, on tbo oast by the 
’’ mugangd, on the south by the Gbdtkdl pargana, and on tbo west by tbe 
pnrgnnas of^ Ghdtkul, llawcli, and Garbbori. Its area is about 44<7 square 
in lies, and it contains 1<10 villngos. It is intersected from the north by two 
branchc.s of tbo Andiidri, which meet about its centre, and a third hraneb flows 
along its western boundary in a soulb-easterly direction. The western and 
northern portions are billy and covered with forest. The soil is chiefly sandy, 
producing rice and sngnrc.ano. Tcliign is tbo gonoral langnago, tbo most 
nnincrons ngriculturnl class being the Kapewdrs. Sduli and Mdl are tbo prin- 
cipal towns. This pargana formerly belonged to tbo Gond princes of Wairdgarb. 

11 A^TGIIATA — A small village iutboCbdndd district, five miles north-east 
of Garbcbirolf, witli a fine irrigation-reservoir. 

R A .11 J[ — A town in the Rdlpdr district, situated on the right bank of the 
?>Pdidiindi at tbo junction of tbo Pairi with that river, and about twenty-four 
miles to the soaih-e.sst of Rdfpdr. It is celebrated for the temple of Edjfva 
Loehan, and for the nnunal pilgrimage and fair hold in his honour in April. 
■'J'ho fair lasts for a month, and usually attracts between 20,000 and 30,000 
people.^ In the temple is an" imago of lldmchnndrn,* four feet higb, of black 
stone, in a standing po«tnrp, facing the west. It has four arms, holding the 
four common llindd emblems — the sanih (coneb), the chnlira (discus), tbo 
ijmlS (dull), and thoymdHin (lotus). Ganidii (tho bird’nnd veliiclo of Vishnu), 
as nsnal, faces tbo god in a posture of devotion, and behind him on a separate 
tcrnico arc imngo.s of Ilnniimdn and Jagalpdl — the king who is said to havo 
built tlio tonqilo. Tho latter is in a sitting position. Botwoon these two 
is a doorway, beautifully sculptni-cd with representations of Ndgas (serpent 
dnini-gotls) entwined together in- endless fold.s. This doorway leads to two 
modern tomjfics of Mahfidova, and a third Imbind thorn is dedicated to tho wife 
of an oil-seller, respecting whom there is a popular story connected with tho 
ancient im.ago of IRijivn Loehan, which makes her contcmporniy with Jagatpdl. 
In the same court of the great temple aro shrines dedicated to Narsvnlia, 
AVuman, A^nr.'lba, B[idr(u<ltb,nnd Jagannfitb. Thoro are two ancient inscriptions 
on the walls of llio tomplo of Ibimclmndra, ono of which bc.'irs tbo date 
Piiinvat 796, or A.o. 750. Both of them relate to the origin of Jagatpdl, and 
to his prowess in subduing many countries, and they give the names of tbe 
enemies conquered, or assailed by .Tngatpill. Jlcntion also is made of a fort called 
Dtirga being obtained on bis marriage. Tin’s is no doubt tho fort of Brdg, 
fiiluated twonty-fivo miles to tbo west of RUipiir, wliicli, according to local 
tradition, Jngatptii obtained by marrying the daughter of tho R.^j/i of Drdg. On 
a small reeky island at tho junction of tho Pairi and Malifmadt is a temple of 
bralifidova called Kulcswar, said to have boon built by tho Rilni of Jagatplll. 


* Tliii nrronnt is taken from an nrtirk in '* Asiatic Ucscarclics,’’ vol. xv. jt. <1!)!) J- kmui 
llic syiiikols here incntimicil, tlic iiMn;'c wonW appear tn lie that ot \ islimi anil not Haniehnmlra, 
Mho i> iisiinlly rc|)resLSitC(l uitli n boa anil arrow, am! a ipi'niT. ami «itli llnimmim bernre imu. 
ratlicr than Gnriul.i. 
fl-l CI'« 
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TliPi-P is nu iiiscriplion on Uie wall, but it is uow entirely illogiblo. Kiijlm Is a 
rotfcv little town containing 700 bouses, with between 3,000 end 4,000 inlmbit- 
ants ^ It Iws n town scliool, a district post-oincc, and n police station. There 
are affoncioa Jicre for the collection and export of lac, of which from 3,000 to 
4 000 bullock-loads aro annnnlly sent to tho Jlirzfipdrand Jabalpiir markets. 


RA'JOLr— A small zamfndiri or chiefship in tho south-eastern comer of 
tho Bliandiira district, consisting of thirteen vilhigos, with an area of nearly 
fbrty-thrco sqnam miles, of which about a square mile and a half may bo under 
cultivation. The holder is a Jrolminrandan, and tho grant is of some standing. 
TJio msidonts belong mostly to tho Gond and Gaull castes, and tho forests 
afford pasturage for largo herds of cuttle. 

RA'iTPUTl— A chiofsliip now nttadicd to tho Samhalpdr district. . It is 
said to Imvo boon created by Madhukar Sii, a former rtljYi of Sombalpdr, in favour 
of a son by a left-hand marriage {PMl ShMi), about tbreo linndrod yeans ago. 
It is situated about thirty miles duo north of Sambalpilr, and has an area of 
some thirty square miles, about three-fourths of wliieh are cultivated. It con- 
sists of twenty-one dllagos, and the population, which is chielly agriciiltnral, is 
numhorod at 2,756. Rico is tho staple product. Iron is found in parts. There 
is also somo good timber to bo met with {s(il and stij), but no teak. 'I’ho pre- 
vailing castes aro Aglmritls, Koltfts, S^nr^, and Gonus. 


RA'JTJLI' — A lliriving villngo m (ho Ghfmdu district, eight miles north of 
Jtdl. Throe iniloa to tho north-east of it, in tho basin of liills, is a magnificout.. 
artiiicial lake. 


R A'MDIGnr POOL-Sco " KesKbori." 

RA'MGARH— The north-caslem ro%'enuo subdivision or tahsfl in the 
Jlnudla district, having nu nmn of 2,503 square miles, with 681 villages, and a 
population of 71 ,620 souls arcording to tho census of 1800. The land rovonne 
for tho year 1860-70 is Rs. 17,2804-0. 

RA'MGARH — A village in tho Mnndla district, situated on a rock}’ emin- 
ence, at whoso base flows llio Burhner, separating Haingnrh from tho village 
of Amarpilr. The cnc.-imping-ground is at tho latter place. In a.d. 1080 tho 
whole of the territory bearing this name was bestowed by Rdjil Narendra Sd, 
together with the title of“rSjij,”on achicfwho had given him great assistiinco in 
recoyorin^ his ancestral dominions, from which lie had been expelled by a 
cousin, aided by a Moliammadan contingent. Tlio qnit-rcnt payable by tho 
Thiikur was fixed at Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 3,500, which was still in force at the 
British occupation in 1818. On the execution of Riiju Shankar Sd, the repre- 
sentative of tho Gond Icings of Garhd Iblandln, at Jabalpdr in 1 857, tho Run! — who 
then represonted tho family on behalf of licr lunatic son Amdn Singh — broke 
into rebellion, drove tho oflicinls from Rdmgarh, and seized tho place in tho 
name of her son. Eventually a small force ^Yas sent against her. Sho behaved 
with great bravery, and i.s said to have bended her own troops in several 
skirmishes, but wus ovontually compelled to floo to less accessible parts of tho 
district. When the pursuit grow warm, sho dismounted from her horse, seized a 
sword from an attendant, and plunged it into her stomach. Sho was carried 
into tho ricloris camp, Avhoro sho was attended by a surgeon, but medical skill 
Was unavailing, and sbo expired. After her death, the insane Raj.'J and his two 
sons surrendered themselves. The former was deprived of tho title of rSjd arid 
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of Hs estate^ and a stipend was assigned to tlie family for tlicir suppoit. 
Eamgarh is now the licad-quarters of a tahsU, and there are here a police 
station and a school. 


RA'^itNAG'AR — A. town in the Mandia districtj situated about ton miles to 
the east of Mandia, at one of the most beautiful spots in the whole surrounding 
country. Here the Narbadd makes a bend, and from where tho present palace 
stands the most enchanting views of both reaches of the river are obtainable. 
Rdmnagar was selected as a royal residence in a.d. 1663 by Hirde Sd, the 54th 
king of tho Garhd Mandia line. The power of the Gond dynasty had received 
so severe a shock from the storm of Chaurdgarh by tho Bundelds, and was so rapidly 
being overshadowed by the growing Moghal empire on the one hand, and by 
the rising strength of the Deogarh Gond line on the other, that it became advis.able 
for tho Garhd Mandia kings to select a more retired stronghold than Garhd, or 
Cham'dgarh in the Narbadd valley. This place then became the capital of the 
Garhd Mandia kingdom, and must at one time have been a town of considerable 
size. There still exists a haoU, now four miles to the east of tho palace, which is 
repi-esented to have then been in the heart of tho town. The ruins are very exten- 
sive, the most remarkable being those of a palace built by Bhagrvant Edo, tho 
prime minister of Hirde Sd. It is said to have been of five stories, and to have 
over-topped the palace of the king, who therefore ordered that its walls should be 
lowered. Edjd Hirde Sd’s own palace is a quadrangle built round an open court- 
yard, and divided into numberless small rooms and narrow winding passages. 
In the centre of the open court is a small tank, with remains of fountains to raise 
wator, for which a dam was liiade in the river almost opposite to the palace. 
Close by is a small temple with a Sanskrit inscription on stone, recording the 
names of the Gond line from Samvat 415 to the time of Hirde Sd. Edmnagar 
remained the seat of government for eight reigns, until Edjd Narendra Sd 
removed to Mandia. 


EA'MPXJ'E — A chiefship now attached to the Sambalpdr district, and 
created in the reign of Chhatra Sd, rdjd of Sambalpdr (a.d. 1630), by whom 
it was conferred on Prdn Ndth, a Edjput. It is situated about twenty-five miles 
north-west of tho town of Sambalpfir, and consists of sixty-three villages, with 
an area of some hundred sqhare miles, Tho population is conaputed at 5,288 
souls, belonging chiefly to the agricultural classes. The prevailing castes are 
Agharids, Gonds, and Bhuyds. The agricultural products are rice, oil-seeds, the 
pmses, &c. Iron-ore is found in considerable quantities. There is also a ^ood 
deal of useful timber, such as sdl (s/iorearo6Ttsto),sdj [pmitaptera iomeniosa ),dbuurti 
(coJiocaruMS laiifolia), ebony {diosx>yi‘os vielanoxplon), &c. Darydo Smgh is 
the present chief. In the time of Edjd Ndrdyan Singh (a.d. 1835) SOTeral of his 
relations were murdered by the brothers Surendra Sd and Udant Sd, who for 
this ofifence were sentenced to imprisonment for life. They were undergoing 
their sentence at Hazdribdgh when they were released, in the year of the 
great rebellion in 1857, by the mutineers, and in the same year they came 
down and set on foot rebellion in Sambalpdr. 


SATHTEK ^The nortli-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsflintheNdgpdr 

district, covering an area of 1,072 square miles, with 56()villages, and a popu a- 
tion of 1 34,846 souls according to tbe census of 1866, The land revenue of the 
subdivision for 1869-70 is Es. 1,85,301. 
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RA'MTEK Tlio head-qnartors of tbfc lalisll of tlio same mmcj iu llie Kaepur 

district Itissituatedtwenty.fourmilesnortliofKdgpiir,andfourwilescas.toltho 
Mn-odr and Jabalpdv road, at ilio southern footof a ridge of lulls detached by a few 
miles of cultivation from thcnndiilating forest country, -which extends up to thebaso 
of tlie Sdtpurds. Tho town is built on gravelly soil, and is sun-ounded by exten- 
sive m-oves planted about tho base of tho hill. The houses are generally good 
and substantial. The population amounts to 7,933 souls. Of these onc-twelfth 
aro TVtnanlmdnS j ono-oighth nroBrdhmans, and one-eighth Barafs (pfm gardeners). 
Of the remainder, onc-lialf are cultivators. There aro also many Parwdr shop- 
keepers of tho Jain religion. Tho trade of Eumtek is not important, except that 
from hence a g;reat quantity of hotel-loaf is exported. Tlio quality of the Itdm- 
tek "pdn” has long been well known, and largo quantities have always been 
taken into Seoni, Chhmdwurii, Jabalpur, thcBcriSrs,nnd otber districts. Ouring 
the last ton years tho cultivation had languished till tho opening of tho railway, 
einco which time nlargo export has begun towards Bombay. Prices Lave consi- 
derably risen, and tho area of cultivation is increasing. The cultivation of pdn is 
said to have flourished here for thi’oe centuries, having been introduced from 
Deogarh by on ancestor of tho present owner of the gardens. Tho sums realised 
from octroi aro apont by the town committee in tlio support of their schools 
and town police, and on municipal works. A good motallcd rood from JIansar, 
on tho trunk lino hotween Jabalpur and Nfigpdr, is now nearly completed 
through the town to tho village of Ambfil/I, where, on the banks of a small lake, 
an annual fair is bold in the month of " Kdrtik,” corresponding to Novcinhcr. 
Last year (1868) thero were not far short of 100,000 people present during the 
busy fortnight. Tlicro is an excellent bungalow on tho ridgo of tho hill, about 500 
feet ahovo tho plain. From tins spot a varied and extensive view is obtained in 
every direction. The tahsfli is a commodious structure at tbe western end of 
tho town. 

Bitmtok has ever been a chosen scat of religions veneration amongst 
the Hindds. Of tho many old temples the oldest appears to bo one in a 
small dell on tbe north sido of tho Idll. It is built of bown stones, well fitted 
together without mortar. From its shape and structure it is probably n Jain 
temple, though local tradition would mako it the work of one Hemdr Pant, by 
some said to have been a Brdhmun, by others a " Rdkshasa,” with whoso name 
many remains of buildings in the Bhanddra and Ifdgpfir districts arc connected. 
Near this temple are the modern ‘‘ Pamdr” temples — a large and handsomo 
group, enclosed in courts well fortified against approach from the plain to tho 
north. Tho centre of interest, howovei’, is the group on the western extremity 
of tho hill, whore tho temple ofUiim (Bnmohnndra), tho tutelary god, stands 
conspicuous abo-vo the rest and above tho walls of tho citadel. Tho hill on the 
south and west sides is protected by a lofty natnral scarp ; tho north sido alono 
is very steep, and has a double lino of defence. Tho inner lino belongs to tlio 
citadel ; the outer one from tho western point, running below tho citadel walls, 
gradually diverges more and more, till some 300 yards beyond tho inner portion 
rt turns to the south, and is carried across a narrow valley which leads down to 
Ambdla. From tho place whore it meets tho bluff on tho south side of the hill, 
facing the town of Bdmtck, it is continued along the edge, here sti’cngtlioncd 
Tvith a bastion, there with barrier-walls, blocking np the small ravines which 
creep up tho hill-sido, till it joins, at tho extreme west point, tho mom recent 
walls of the citadel. This outer fortification is now in ruins. Though of rudo 
construction, being made by piling ponderous stones on one another, it -ivas 
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high and strong. It is ivithout doubt very old, and is believed to be a work of 
tho Gaulfs. Witbinit was a considerable village, a few traces of which are still 
to bo seen. The citadel is at the western and highest extremity of tho 
enclosure, having the chief temples at the apex of the angle. It was only 
on the eastern side that the approach of an enemy could be feared. To 
ascend to the citadel from tho AmbdM side, the road passes under a small • 
wooded hill, having on its top a fortified summer-palace, accessible from one 
side only, which is said to have been built by a rdjd of the Sdrya-Vansi 
(Solar) race. Following this road, which, after passing through tho town, winds 
first round the outer and then round the inner side of the southern ridge 
of the hill, we have in front the embankment of the tank, along which a 
line of defences, with strong bastions flanking the gateway, was built by 
Raghoji 1. Inside this is Ambdlfi, with its pretty lake, its bathing ghdts, 
and numerous temples, each belonging to one of the old Mardthd families of 
this coimtry. From the western comer of the tank flights of stone stairs, half 
a mile in length, lead up to the citadel, passing through the Gaulf walls by a 
narrow gateway. All pilgrims going to worship at the temples ascend tho hill 
by this way. Nearly at the top, on the right, is a large and very ancient open 
baoli, with a dliarmsala attached. To the left are two plain, but very old, 
temples of Krishna in the avatdr of Narsinha. Opposite to these is a plain 
mosque, said to have been built in commemoration of a great man in tho retinue 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

From this a flight of steps leads up to the outer gate, a massive building, 
which, with all the outer line of walla belonging to the citadel, was built by the 
first Mardthd ruler. Inside the gateway, on the right, are Hindd temples of 
Ndrdyan j on the left are other temples, where Parwdrs annually resort. Passing 
through this lower court, the Singhpdr gate in the second line of walls is reached. 
The buildings here are much more ancient than those in the first line, and are 
referred to the time of tho Sdrya-Vansfs. In the second court the Mardthds 
had their arsenal, of which a few wall-pieces are still left. The third court is 
reached through a very fine gateway called the Bhairava Darwdza j in this part 
the walls and bastions restored by the Mardthds are in veiy good repair. This 
innermost court has on either side the dwellings ofiihe servrants of the temples, 
and at the further end the Gokul Darwdza— a building of the most fantastic 
architecture leading to the shrines of Ganpati and Hanumdn ; and lastly, built on 
the edge of the bluff, the shrine of Rdmn. From this inner comrt another series 
of stone-stairs load down into the town of Rdmtek. In the time of Raghoji I. 
the fort, with its temples, must have been safe from any force which could then 
have been brought against it. 

Though the Tinmn of Rdmtek is seldom heard in Hindustdn as a celebrated 
resort of pilgrims, yet the annual number of visitors to it is very great. The great 
fair attracts people from Rdfpdr, Bhopdl, and Haidardbdd. All attempts to 
obtain from the traditions of the people a coherent or intelligible history of the 
various ancient shrines and ruins have proved fruitless. The buildings them- 
selves throw little light on tho past. The present fortress was in great measure 
built or restored by the Mardthds. In the beginning of the Mardthd tunes two 
very fine old laolis, which had for ages been covered over by earth, were 
discovered, long after all tradition of their existence had been lost. These 
were probably built before the ascendancy ofthe Gonds. These haohs and mucli 
of the temples and citadels must be ascribed to Hindds, such as the traditional 
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Siirvo-Vansl rSiYis— immigrants from AyodhjYi. Antorior to tlmso ore tlio Gauli 
walls and traces ofaGaiili town; and still earlier tlic small Jain-lilco temples 
built mtliout mortar. Tlio nrclntoctural cbaracloristics of tlio difibrent races 
are easily distinguishablo tbo one from tlio other; but what gaps of time sepa- 
rated the eras of the Jain and the Gaulf, the Gond^ can 

only be the subject of conjecture. 

EA'MTI'BTH Temple— See " Balldlptir." 

EA2TEH— A toivn in the Damoli district, situated about twonty-one 
miles north-east of Damoh. The population, according to the census of 1866, 
exceeds three thousand souls. Somo cotton-cloth is manufactured here, and the 
town has a police-station and a government school. 

EA'NGr — A chiofship in the Chfindfi district, situated twelve miles 
south-east of Wairigarh, and containing aevontoon villages. The soil is sandy, 
.producing rice and in some places sugarcane. The eastern portion is vciy hilly, 
with a good deal of teak ; but sdj and mhowa trees aro more common. A weekly 
market, attended by somo three hundred visitors, takes place at the village of 
Efmgi, which is the head-quarters of tho zamlndfiri. At Ingfiri there is an 
ancient temple, on which thcro is a carving of a warrior ^v^th a short straight 
sword and a shield. 

EA'NGTE. — One of tho oldest villages in tho Sfigar district, about twenty- 
two miles south-east of Sdgar. An annual fair is held hero in March, at which the 
attendance in 1869 was 65,000 persons. 

EANMAOHAN — A village in tho Clifindd district, situated six miles 
south-east of Brahmapuri, at the point where the Botewfthi falls into the Waln- 
gangd. In the vicinity a battle was fought between tho hldnd princes of 
Wairagarh and Brahmapuri, in which tho latter was defeated. 

EASUXA'BA'D — A Tillage in the A'rvi tnhsil of tho IVardhd district, 
eighteen miles west of "Wardhd. It was founded some two hundred years ago 
hy Nawdh Indyat Khdn of 'Ellichpilr, who called it Ensdldbdd in honour of his 
son Easiil Khdu. It now contains 2,565 iuhnbitants, chiefly culthoitora. A 
government village school, lately opened here, is doing well. A large •weekly 
market is held hero on Fridays, and town duties arc collected. Tho village 
lands are rich and well cultivated. 

EATANPUTl (RATNAPUTl) — A town in tho district ofBildspdr,sitnntcd 
twelve miles north of Bildspdr town. It was hero that tho ancient rdjds of 
the country first held their court, and it was from this point that tlio early 
Hindd settlors, graduaUy acquiring strength, displaced tho aborigines, 
reclaimed the w^demess, and spread over tho plain their civilisation and faith. 
Although the importance and ancient glory of Eatanpiir have long since de- 
parted, there is probably no town in Ohhattisgarh which to tho antiquarian or 
arohmologistwotdd bo more interesting and attractive. The town is sitnated 
at the base of tho Kondd offshoots of the Vindhyan range, and lies in a hollow, 
ahnost surrounded by isolated hills. The result is that nothing is scon of it 
entered, though the white edifice which crowns Temple 
Hill distently indicates its position, and often creates a dchisivo hope that it 
has been nearly reached. Like aU towns once populous hut now declining. 
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there is about many of the streets of Ratanpdr an air of dilapidation and deser- 
tion. A cluster of houses is met with in one spot, then a gi-eat gap, then 
another cluster, and so on, over a long straggling •disconnected stretch of 
Iiabitations. There are here and there a few houses of permanent masonry— the 
melancholy relics of past greatness— amid a throng of thatched and tiled build- 
mgs j then -we come on the crumbling arches of the old fort, the broken walls 
and scattered debris of the ancient palace, and the partially-filled moat which 
surrounded the city-all speaking of days gone by. Nothing, however, seems 
so striking, or dwells so vividly in the memory in connection with Eatanpdr, 
as its numerous groves, temples, and tanks. Enins are a heritage common to 
all old cities, and there is admittedly nothing of marked interest or beauty 
about those of Ratanpur. But here is a township covering an area of fifteen 
square miles, and containing within its limits a perfect forest of man<ro 
trees, amid the luxuriant shade of which are scattered an almost counties 
rmmber of tanks and temples. It is quite possible to wander for days through 
these groves, ever discovering some new tank or stumbling upon some fresh 
temple, and although the inquirer may have occasion to do sb often, he 
win always find some new pile, till then unobserved, to enter and examine. 
Mixed up with the temples are great blocks of masonry, of much the same shape, 
sacred to distinguished " Satis those unhappy victims to a melancholy reli- 
gious fanaticism. Tlie most prominent of these is near the old fort, where a 
large building, gracefully adorned on all sides with arches and minarets, pro- 
claims that here, some 230 years a^o, twenty Rdnls of Rajd Lacbhman Sabi 
became voluntary martyrs to Brdhmanical cruelty and popular feeling. Ratanpdr 
is essentially a city of the past, and has declined much in population even within 
the last few years. Less than two years before the census a house-to-house 
enumeration was made, and the population stood at 8,462, which at the time of 
the census had fallen to 6,910, or a decrease of 1,552 inhabitants. The estab- 
lishment of Bildspdr as the head-quarters of the district has doubtless been the' 
cause of this decrease, and Ratanpdr has only now probably reached its standing- 
point. The community comprises a fair sprinkling of traders, who have consi- 
derable dealings in lac, cloth, spices, and metals with Mirzapdr ; but its distinc- 
tive element is a largo section of lettered Brdhmans — the hereditary holders 
of rent-free villages — who are the interpreters of the sacred writings, and the 
ministers of religious ceremonies, for a great portion of Chhattisgarh. The 
palmy days of Ratanpdr ended with Rdjd Bimbdji Bhonsld in a.d. 1787. 


RA'VBR — A small town in the Nimdr district, situated on the banks of the 
Narbadd, about forty miles from K.handwd. It is noteworthy only as containing 
the cenotaph of the Peshwd Bdji Rdo, who died here in a.d. 1740 when on the 
point of crossing the Narbadd to invade Hindustdn for the second time. It is 
an unimposing structure of variegated sandstone, enclosed in a spacious dharm- 
sdla of strong masonry. A handsome ghat, opposite the platform in the centre 
of the river, where his funeral obsequies were performed, has now been a good 
deal destroyed by the annual floods. The place is now quite off any main line 
of trafiic, but is easily accessible from the Barwdl or Dhangdon travellers’ bun- 
galows, being a short ride only from either. Boats can also go from Barwdl to 
Rdver on the Narbadd. 


RBHLI' — ^Tho southern revenue subdivision or tahsll of the Sdgar disti’ict, 
having an area of 1,268 square miles, with 723 villages, and a population of 
147,407 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue of the tahsll 
for the year 1869-70 is Es. 1,31,025. 
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A village in the Siigw' district; situated about tvrejity-eight 

miles south-east of Stigai’j at an elevation abovo the sea of 1,350 feet. Accord- 
in(? to tradition its first rulers Tvero the Gonds, to -whom succeeded a race of 
shepherds known ns Baladeos. Tlieir first settlement was a village named 
kb^arhi, which is about a milo from Eohll, but in time thej' removed their 
quarters to Behli itself, and hero a fort was built by them. Thenceforward tho 
population of Rehll began to multiply, and soon the village rose to the dignity 
of a town. Tho place next passed into tho hands of the Bundeld chief of 
Pannd, Edjd Ohhatra Sdl, who, having defeated Mohammad Khlin Bangash, the 
siibn of Farukhdbdd, with the assistance of Bdjl Edo Peshwd, made over to 
tho latter, in acknowledgment of his services, a part of his territory, including 
Eehli, of tho annual value of about thirty Idkhs of rupees, in a.d. 1735, ReliH 
thus came under tho Peshwd, and tho fort which still cxi.sts there was built 
by him. In a.p. 1817 Eeldi ivas made over to tho British, Muth Sdgar, by tho 
Peshwd. From the year 1827 to 1833 it formed n district subordinate to Sugar, 
and included tho subdivisions of Tejgarh, Hafctd, Damoh, Garhdkotd, Deorl, 
Gaurjhdmar, and Ndharmaii. Tho old court-house (a large flat-roofed bungalow, 
situated about half a mile from the toivii overlooking tho river) is still in 
existence, and is kept in repair by the Sdgar local funds committee. It is 
frequently resorted to for change of air by Ibo residents of Sdgar. 

Eehli is now remarkably prosperons and flourisbing. This may ho consi- 
dered as paitily owing to the natm-al advantages of tbc place, such as the healthi- 
ness of the climate and tho fertility of tho soil, and partly to the fact that the 
settlement of tho land revenue, which has just expired, does not appear to have 
borne so heavily on tho people of this subdivision as on those of other pai-ts of 
the district. Tho wealth of tho inhabitants of this subdivision is indeed appa- 
rent from the fact that more civil suits are filed in Eehli than in tho whole of 
the remainder of tho district, including tho town of Sfigar. The bulk of the 
population may he said to consist of Brdhmans and Gonds. Good skilled labour 
is readily procurahlo here. The chief export is “ gw ” — a kind of coarse sugar — 
which is manufactured largely in tho town and surrounding villages. Grain 
of all sorts, but especially w'licat, is also largely exported. Weekly markets are 
held here on Mondays and Thursdays. An octroi has boon loviod in Eehli since 
1863. From tho proceeds the town police and conservancy charges aro paid, 
and the smplus is used in improving the town. 

The fort, as mentioned abovo, was built by the Marllthds nearly 150 years 
ago. It stands on the north hank of the Sundr, opposite to the junction of that 
river with another small stream called tho Dchdr, on -a considemhlo eminence 
overlooking the town. The space enclosed within it — nearly two acres in extent 
— was once covered with Mardthd buildings of two or more stories, most of which 
have been destroyed. A largo and handsome flat-roofed hnildhig, surrounded 
with an enclosure-wall, has lately been erected by voluntary contributions 
from tho people of Eehli and the surrounding villages for a school-house. The 
attendance averages 180 boys per diem. Five female schools have also been 
established hero. Tho average daily attendance of girls in those schools 
amounts to 125. There aro also a dispensary and'a post-office. The popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1806, is 3,595 souls. 

EOHNA ' — A small market-town in the A'rvi tahsil of the Wardhd district;, 
situated twentj'-three miles west by north of IVardhd. Tho weekly market. 
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which is 'well attended^ is held on Tuesdays in the dry bed and along the bank 
stream flowing past the to'wn. A considerable annual fair is held here in 
^e first half of the month of Mdgh, corresponding with the second half of 
January and the first half of February, A site for a market-place has been 
cleared on the bank of the river, and an embarikment has been raised to prevent 
it^ being flooded in the rains. A village school has also been established 
from municipal funds. The town contains 2,565 inhabitants, the bulk of whom 
are cultivators ; but there are, besides, some weavers, blanket-makers, and a 
few families of bangle-manufacturers. The fort was built about one hundred 
years ago by !&ishndjf Sindia, who held the village rent-free from the Haidar- 
dbdd and Bhonsla governments, in consideration of maintaining a troop of two 
hundred horsemen. In the neighbourhood of the town are gardens of opium, 
sugarcane, and spices, and the lands generally are rich and well cultivated. 

EOHOT ' — A village on the bank of the river Wardhd, in the Huzdr tahsfl 
of the Wardhd district, about twenty-five miles south-west of TFardhd town. 
It is the site of an annual semi-religious fair held on the 4th of Mfigh Vadya 
(about the end of January or the beginning of February), on which day Hindds 
resort here to bathe. On the river-bauk stands a fine temple dedicated to 
Koteswar Mahddeva. Bohni contains 878 inhabitants, principally cultivators. 


s 


SAB ABF — A river lising in the Eastern Ghdts in the Jaipdr state. The 
last twenty-five miles of its course are within the limits of the Upper Goddvari 
district, and for this distance it is free from obstructions, but above it is a 
mass of rooks and rapids. It falls into the Goddvarf in the Edkdpalll tdluka, 
and is the last affluent of any size received by that river before it discharges 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. 
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A district situated in the extreme north-west of the Central Pro^nce^ 

and comprised within north latitude 23“ 5 and 
General description. 24° 25' and east longitude 78° 10' and 79° 15 . 

It is bounded on the north by the Imlatpdr disti-ic^ nnd the native sta,tes of 
Bijdwar, Pannd, and Charkhdrl ; on the east by I^nnd and the district, of 
Bamoh; on the south by the district of Narsinghpdr, and the native state of 
Bhopdl and on the west by Bhopdl, and the native state of ^imlior The 
extreme length from north to south is about eighty-five miles, and the exfreme 
breadth sixty-five miles. The total area is about 4,005 square miles, and the 
population about 498,642 souls. 

' The district may be regarded as an extensive, elevated ^ ^ 

tolerably level plain, broken in places by low lulls of the Vmdhjan saudslo . 
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All tlio lower portions have boon filled by ovcrdownig tnip, in somo plact? 
risinir into liillocks, and pierced occasionally by sandstono lulls, ns at llfibatgarli. 
Tlio ffoncral plopc is to the north-east ; and the plain is bounded on the south 
bv tuo Bhdnror rango and its oil'sliools, and on the norlh-oaHt by tho 
VindhjTis. The soil of tho south and centre is bind: soil, formed by tlio decay, 
ing trap, and to tho north and cast is a rcddidi-biwvn nllaviiiin. Tho bhick 
soil extends on tho north-west right up to Khiralasu. The boimdniies of tlia 
trap and sandstone are, howoi'cr, so irregular that the formation can bo only 
thus generally described : — 

The country is mostly covered with trap, but tlicro nrc two great inliers 
ofTindliyan sandstone— one to tlio north, rimning down from tho northern 
scarp of the district to the latitude of SSgai’j but a little west of it^ broadening 
out opposite Iviiraf and dying away southwards j tho other to tho cast, running 
sonth-west from near GavhdkoKi to beyond SmkhI, u distnneo of abont twenty 
miles, with a mean breadth of sonic five miles. Garlitlkotti itself, mid a narrow 
strip of country' ns far .south as Ileblf, nrc on limestono, and north of thc.so the 
western boniidary of tho district is marked by ti strip classed under "Intcr- 
trappoau or Bilgh bods” ; besides isolated patches of similar formation iiciir 
Bahatgarh, Kuvai, IGiimksd, Itivwiv, and Koyanpur. The trappean area is thus 
described by Mr. hlnlict of tho Geological Survey : — 


Tho trapponii area is one which presents much diversity in aspect. 
Plains, more or less level as a whole, in some parts are covered with bro.ad 
spreads of ‘ cotton soil,' where wheat is grown in immotiso quantities. 
Elscwlicro the ground is broken and irregular, and tho trapiiean rocks, 
urithont a covering- of soil, jircveiil ony but tho .scantie.st vegetation. 
Innumcrahlo hills, disposed singly or in groups, and ningos and phitcans 
of limited extent, diversify tho prospect, somo of them covered with jungle, 
others stony and barren, Tho form of the trap hills distinguishes them at 
once from inlying hills of sandstone, niid tho vogetafion of each is also 
.sufficiently distinct ; one of the most charactcristio dincrciiccs being the 
abundant supply of teak-saplings on the trappean hills, which are quite 
uncommon on the snndstone.’t 


"Tlio boundary is sometimes, ns c.nbt of S/igai‘, marked by a clear 
trappean escarpment, but in other parts it is indicated by no physical 
feature. Tho Vindhynns have in places been somewhat altered immediately 
beneath tho trap, hut not to any very great extent. To the cast and south- 
east of Siignr tho infra-trappean or Lninctfi limestono is largely developed, 
attaining a thickness of over one hundred feel in places, but it varies greatly 
ill this respect, sometimes being entirely absent, the trap then resting 
dircotly on tho Vindhynns. Tho rolled pebbles which often make up n 
considerable portion of its bulk have been derived from the Vindhynn 
5andstonos."t 

Tlio Vindhynn outcrops belong to the group named by tho Geological Surrey 
the " Upper Eow(5," which is described by Mr. Mallet as a " mixture of thick 
"massive strata and folse-bedded flags, usually hard and compact, and often 


* MemoiR of the Geological Sutrev of India, vol. vii. part 1, p. 18. 
t/6ii/,p.2^. 
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' glnzod or somi-vitrified, yellowisli and groyisli-wliite in colour, sometimes 
" reddish The cnrious intertrappean hods of the Sdgar, and the silioified trees 

•which they contain, arc thus described by ^Ir. J. G. Medlicott f : — 

" So far then as we have to do with them, the beds of this intertrap- 
pean age are the remains of lacustrine deposits, formerly accumulated in 
])robably detached basins, and under conditions slightly differing in different 
places. 

* * * * * ^ * .it 

" The calcareous bands of the intertrappean rocks occur larcrelv near 
Sagar. * :!■-**!(: * if. * ^ ^ 

"From tho Sfignr parade-ground, along the foot of the hills to the 
north of tho Indore road, a nearly continuons outcrop may be traced for 
mile.s. Again, to the south of Sdgar, ne.ar Nariiyapur,J a similar bed is 
found, resting on tho Vindhyan sandstones, and covered by trap. Here 
the rock — itself sometimes a mass of minute Paludinaj — ^is hardened into 
a marble in one place, while a few feet off it is so friable as to crumble 
between the fingers. Besides tho small shells, largo specimens of Unio 
D.xcancnsis, of PJiy.=a Prinsepii and colossal vertobrato bones, are embedded 
in this cidenreous bed. These bones were too much broken for identifica- 
tion. They luave been supposed to have belonged to largo Pachyderms, or 
po.vsibly to Cetacea. 

^ ^ :fc 


" ifany years ago Dr. Spry,§ and subsequently to him Captain 
Nicolls,]] studied and de.scribcd certain trunk.s of palm-trees whoso sili- 
cifiod remains arc found embedded in tho soft intertrappean mud-beds near 
Sugar. Many points of considerable interest ate involved in tho dcscrip- 
(ioiis and speculations published by both these geologists, for which their 
pa])or.s may he referred to. The trees aro embedded in a layer of cal- 
careous black earth, which formed tlic surface soil in which they grew; this 
soil re.=:ts on, and was made up of the disintegration of a layer of basalt. 
It is covered over by another and .similar layer of tho same rock near where 
the trees occur. The ordinary fossil shells of tho intertrappean beds are 
found in tho continuation of the same intertrappean layer which contains tho 
trees both where the trcc-hed is still soft black calc.arcous clay, and further 
on where it is a hard limestone. Large distorted specimens of Pliysa 
Th-in.«epii have been found in this bed. The trees must have been thrown 
down or have fallen, and been silicified before the advent of the layer of 
ba®alt which now lies ou them, and they could not have been transported 
by water from a distance and deposited bore together. Thus they of course 
c.amiot bo suppo.scd to belong to an older formation, and to have been 
rc-doposiled in an intertrappean bed after fossibsation during a geologically 
anterior poriod.'i 


♦ Memoir* of the Oeologicat Survey of Iwlm, vol. vii. part 1, p. t-i. 
i Ibid, vol. ii. parts, pp. 200, 201, 20 j, 21G. 

i “ Capt.iin HirolU' fo'sinocnlity.” _ >• 

§ “ Jourual of Asiatic Soricty of Hcnpil, vol. u. P- 
!, “Journal of AwticSoeirty, llomhay, vol. v.p. OH- 

V “ I'We contnhntiou to Gcolo^j' of " V'tern Imltn, h> Or. Carter, IJomhav A.iatic ..ocie(> 
Journal, vol. v. p. CM.” 
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"Ti )0 palm-tvccSj now foiind fossilised, grew in tl»o soil, wlucli in il,c 
. condition of a black calcarcona earthy bed wo now find lying round their 
nrostrato stems, Tlioy fell (from whatever cause) and ky until their sili. 
cification was complete, A slight depression of tho surface, or soma 
local or accidental cheek of some drainage conreo, or any other similar and 
* trivial cause, may liavo laid them under water. The process of silicifica- 
tion proceeded gradually but steadily, and after they had there, in lapse of 
an-cs, become lapidified, tlio next ontbnrstof volcanic matters ovorwliclmcd 
tSem, broke them, partially enveloped and bruised tbom, until long sub- 
sequent denudation once more bronglit tlicin to light. They may, no uonbl, 
have hcon still further shattered hy subsequent movements of the rocks, 
or oven by tlio sliock of tbo next superincumbent flow of basalt, but ihcro 
is no necessity for resorting to such an idea to explain their present state 
and position.” 

Tho direction of tho principal rivers — which arc the Siindr, tho Bids, tlio 
J)hupdn, and tho Bind — is northward to the Gan- 
gctie valley. Tho lino of watershed diriding the 
affluents of tho northoni rivers from those of tho Ifarbadd is on tho very 
southern boundary of Uio district, where the scarp of the Vindliyan tableland 
rises abruptly from tlio Narbadfi valley'. 


Tlio climate at Sfignr, and generally tlirougliout tlio dist net, is very moderate 
„ considering the ktitndo. The minimum tempe- 

ratuix! may bo stated at 40® in tho cold weather, 
and tho maximum at 105)® in the hot season. The district is therefore during 
tho greater part of the year very salubrious both for Europeans and Natives. 
The most prevalent disease is a land of intermittent fcv'cr, which comes on after 
tho rains, in tho months of September, October, and November, cspccinlly in 
the second of these months. The rains seldom fall to such an extent as to 
damage tho crops, and the fall varies from thirty-four to forty-six inches. 


Cattle and buffaloes are bred to a large extent in the district, both for 
Cattle and produce. drangibt trad carriage, and also for dairy purposes, 
cspccmih' tho wniinfncturc of pner. At Aurni— a 
small town to tho north of Sdgar — a large cattle-fair is held every' vreok ; and at 
Garkdkotd — an important totvu to tho south-east of Sdgnr — a largo yearly cattle- 
fair is held. Cattle arc, however, seldom bred of mij' size, but some fine speci- 
mens are brought from Mdiwd. Some bulls from nissiir and Mysore liavo been 
imported to improve tho indigenous breed. There arc remarkably few sheep, 
not enough being raised ovou for homo consumption. The staple food is wheat, 
which is produced in large quantities all over tho district. Sugarcane is also 
grmvn in many villages j and par, or coarfso sugar, is largely exported to 
Lalatpdr, ^Susf, &c. Tho soil is in most places favonrablo for tho growth of 
cotton, which is now exported to Mirzdpdr and Bombay via Narsinghpdr. 


Tho mineral produce is small, but iron-ore is fotmd and worked at Hir.'i- 
Mincrak. rilkgo in tho extreme north-cast. 

, - -It is said to be of excellent quality, but at present 

only a few smolting-furnaccs of tho commonest native description exist, Tho 
^cater part of tho iron mantifactimo is sent to Cawnporo. Somo of tho sand- 
Btone is said to be caual to the English " tiling stone." Tho principal houses 
m the towns of Kurat, IChimhlsti, Bfihatgarh, Mtiltlion, and a part of Stfgnr, are 
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entirely roofed with sandstone slabs. The roof of tho Sdgar church is a fine 
specimen ol sandstone tiling. The slabs are in fifteen or twenty inch squares, 
and about a quarter or three-quarters of an inch thick. They are arranged 
diagonally upon bamboos, and each is attached by a single pliant nail. The best 
sandstone is from a village called Pdthdri,*' and from Maswdsi immediately 
north of Sdgar. It is as well adapted for carving as for bnilding‘purposes. 

There aro several densely-wooded tracts in the district, but there is no 
Forests. great quantity of the finer sorts of timber. 

Tho largest forest is the “ Ramnd,'’ or preserve 
to tho north-east of Garhdkotd, containing chiefly teak and sdj. In the southern 
parts of the district there aro other small forests, viz. Mohli, about fifteen miles 
east of Eehli, and Tarhd Kfsli to tho south of Deori. These produce teak and 
sdj, and also bamboos. Towards tho north of tho district, in Shdhgarh, there 
aro large tracts of forest, containing chiefly mhowa and sdj, with some teak, 
and bamboos in abundance. Tho reserved forests arc those of Garhdkotd and 
Tigord. The Garhdkotd reserve contains eight square miles, and the Tigord 
or Shdhgarh roservo contains an area of two square miles. The total amount 
of unreserved waste laud is 451,430 acres, which is divided into 272 blocks 
fochnically called " rhals." These waste lands may either be bought oatrigbt, 
or hired on clearance leases, or fanned for their produce. 


The administration is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner, with ordi- 
.... . narily three Assistants at head-quarters, and 

( minis ion. Tahsilddrs or sub-collectors, with judicial powers, 

at tho tahsfl stations, which give their names to the four subdivisions or tahsils, 
viz. Sdgar, Kurai, Echlf, and Bandd. Bach of these subdivisions consists of 
two or more minor 8abdi\’isions or pnrganas. The fpllowing is a list of the 
principal towns and villages : — 


1 . Sdgar. 

2. Edliatgarh. 

3. Jaisinglmagar. 

4. Echlf. 


5. Garhdkotd. 

9. Itdwd. 

6. Deori. 

10. Kanjid. 

7. Kuraf. 

11. Mdlthon. 

8. Khimldsd. 

12. Bran. ■ 


13. Bandd. 

14. Bindikd. 

15. Shdhgarh. 
IG. Dhdmoni. 


The police number G27 of all ranks, under a District Superintendent. They 
have station-houses at Kuraf, Bandd, Echlf, Gopdlganj, Khimldsd, Barodd, 
Shdhgarh, Barotd, Dhdmoni, Deorf, Garhdkotd, and Edhatgarh, besides thirty- 
three outposts. Tho Customs lino passes through tho district, having a Collec- 
tor’s station and bonded warehouse at Sdgar, and patrol’s srations at Mdlthon, 
Bdndrf, Sdgar, Tillf, Gaurjhdmar, and Deorf. The total imperial revenue of the 
Sdgar district in 1SG8-69 amounted to Es. 10,90,928. It may bo exhibited 
under tho following heads : — 


Land revenue "S 

Excise, including opium and dinigs „ 

Cuslom.s, including salt and sugar „ 

Stamp revenue >» 

Forest rovenno, not including sales of waste ,, 
Pdndhrl » 


4,29,830 

35,149 

5,41,788 

61,794 

12,926 

9,441 


Total Es. 10,90;928 
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In ndditioii thoro were collections on iiccount of octroi In 1808-00 ninonnting 
to Its 04 000. TJio cclucntionnl cess nlso yielcloa about Its. 8,000, the road cess 
the satne amount, and the district postal serrico cess Hs. 2,150. Thus the total 
roTonuo may bo estimated at Rs. 11,7-1,278. 

There were in 1808-09 in this district 109 schools and 4,812 scholars. 

Of these the Government institutions were 78 in 
Ediicntion. luimhcr. Tlio be.sf sebool in the Central Pro- 

mcos is at Stigar. Tho Inngnngo spoken in tbo district calls for no particnlar 
remark. It is a dialect of Hind?. 


The population of the district amounts to *108,0 12 souls, of whom 220,070 
nro returned ns ngriciilturi.sts nnd 278,572 ns non- 
Populntion. ngricnlturists. The best cnltivatons arc Kurais, 

Kfichhfs, Lodhls, nnd D.'ingls. The nrti.«niis nnd hnndicraft'-men arc chiefly 
Lolidrs, Bnrhals, Kohris, and Sunitrs. E.Kcept iu some of the large towns, nnd _ 
tho city of Sdgar itself, tho manners of tho inhiibitiiuts generally are decidedly 
uncouth. Towards tho norfliorn part of the district, where it borders on 
Bundolklinnd, tlicir clmracter nnd tone undergo a decided cliange for tlio worse, 
resulting most likely from tbeir proximity to a part of India famous for a low 
standard of morals, and whoso normal state may be said to be di<-'contcnt nnd 
disaffection. To the south of tho district tho people nro inoro tractable nnd 
yielding, and altogether better satisfied nnd contented with tbeir condition tlinn 
those of the north. Tho tribes most addicted 1 o crime are tho liodbfs, Buudc1(iS| 
Brdhraaus, IClian^drs, Churlira, nnd Kohrls. 'J’hcy arc mostly to be found in tlio 
borders of tho district near native states, where they find protection nnd con- 
cealment if pressed by onr police. On the whole tho inhabitants of Sfignr may 
bo said to bo a sturdy race. They aro not high in stature, but they posso-xs a fair 
sburo of stnmiun, rausclcS, thews and sinews. They arc much nttached to their 
omi part of tho country, and are seldom iudneed to lc.avc it. They appear to 
have no fondness for dress. Simple white cloth — tho produce of tho country — 
is in common uso in tho hot season with tho poorer class, nnd cloth of n finer 
texture, but of tbo same colour, >Tith those bettor off. In the cold weather this 
is changed for a thick cotton* padded coat, reaching past tbo knees ; nnd green 
“mbowa” is tho favourite colour, more particularly to tbo north of tho district 
bordering on Bundclkbnnd, whore this is constdetud the national colour. Cloth 
dyed with dl or madder is also much worn, particularly by females. Grain 
and vegetables nro the staple food. Some of tlio lower classes, such ns Chnmlirs, 
Gonds, &o., cat flesh when they can get it, and nro not particular ns to its condi- 
tion. Those who can afford it oat wheat, barley, nnd ddl ; tho poorer classes 
content themselves with b^jrli, kodo, kntkf, nnd often in seasons of scarcity 
they subsist on the inhowa berry and other such jimglo fruits. Tho liouscs aro 
generally built of either stone, or stone nnd mud, and are tiled. A few of tbo 
huts inhabited by tbo poorer classes, such os Gbamflrs, Sundrs, nnd Gonds, Ac., 
are thatched, with walls formed of wattle nnd dab; but every endeavour is 
being made to get them to build permanent residences, not subject to bo 
destroyed by fire. 

Statistical account. following is n detailed statistical state- 

ment of tho Sfigar district . 
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Name 

of 

Tahsil. 


Name of Pargana. 


Number Revenue 


Villages. 


for 1863-G9. 


Area iu Acres. 


Number of 
Houses. 


. rSdgar 259 

^ J Rdhatgarh 134 

I Naraoli 

V Jaisinglmagar 51 


94,399 

21, hn 

22,895 

8,471 


368,394 

132,281 

112,452 

55,417 


23,794 

5,889 

4,955 

2,274 


1,53,336 668,544 36»912 


' Kura! Kbimldsd 1^5 

•m Mdltlion Dugdlid 195 

K «i Bran 

Itdwd 

^ LKanjid 


40,436 I 
24,875 
4,672 
8,819 
18,515 


183,020 

231,308 

16,537 

38,982 

119,581 


7,680 

7,029 

853 

1,452 

3,388 


” 97,317 589,428 20,402 


fReHl 209 

Deorl ^28 

a-< Ndhannavi „ 

jg 1 Gatnjbdmar Jl 

l^GarMkotd 1^ 


45,956 

31,955 

10,689 

9,468 

31,459 


240,852 

365,449 

45,839 

38,006 

123,646 


12,727 

13,514 

2,162 

2,401 

8,145 


1,29,527 813,792 38,949 


. f Bindikd 

J Bberd on 

§ I 

(_ SlidbgaTh 


Grand Total 2,107 


14,539 109,133 

21,397 92,213 

2,837 48,884 

10,877 191,878 

4^650 442,108 

4,29,830 2,513,872 


4,175 

5,162 

937 

8,312 

18,586 

114,849 


• ii,r tnwnrds tlio soutb, woU Cultivated; to- 
Tlxe district is in P^^^s, ospeemUy 

wards t • frt flift neicrlilDOiiriDff states of 

Trade. It exports grain to ontrep&t of tlie 

Imports during 1867-68 and 1868-69 
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The principal fairs are held at Bhiipail or Bhdpel, Kurai, Pandalpdr, Kfinglr, 
and Gariidkotfi. As has already been mentioned^ at Garhllkotl'i is a great cattle 
fair. The estimated value of the cattle brought for sale there in 1868-69 
amounted to Rs. 1,80^057, and the number actually sold cost Es. 1,01,635. 

The main lines of communication ihrongh tho district are, as yet — (Firstly) 
the road from north-east to south-west, from Jabal- 
piir to Sfigar, and from thence tou-ards Indore vid 
Bdhatgarh ; from Jabalpilr to Sfigar it is bridged and metalled in some places; 
and from Sugar to Rfihatgarh — a distance of twenty-six miles — ^it is made tfnd 
bridged throughout, but no farther. . There are travellers' bungalows at Sfigar 
^d Rfihatgarh. (Secondly) from north-west to south-east from Gwalior via 
JhfinsI and Lalntpdr to Sfigar, and from thence towards Narsinghpfir. At 
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Mdltlion, close to tbe extreme north, boundary of the district, there is a tra- 
vellers’ bungalow. The road is not made nor bridged from Gwalior to Sfigar. 
From Sigar to Singhpdi' — the sonthem boundary of the district' — the road is 
partly made and bridged, with the exception of the large streams. (Thirdly) 
from SSgar in a north-easterly direction towards Gawnpore. This road enters 
the district in the extreme north-east comer at Hirdpiir. It is not made or 
bridged till within about ten miles of Sdgar. There is no travellers' bungalow 
on it within the limits of the district, but one has lately been constructed at 
ShShgarh, about forty miles from Sdgar. (Fourthly) from Sdgar in a north- 
westerly direction to Sironj in Sindid's territory, and Mhow via Kurai, the 
latter place being at the extremity of the district. This road, is made and 
bridged, rvith the exception of one sti’cam (tho Dhasdn), from Sdgar to Kuraf — 
a distance of about thirty-six miles. But the road which is destined to be the 
main artery of communication and outlet of the Sdgar district is still under 
construction. It is to connect Sdgar with tho Groat Indian Peninsula Eailway, 
having Karoli as its terminal point, and crossing the Narbadd at the Birmdn 
Ghdtj believed to bo one of tho best on the river. 

Tlic Sdgar district was not always nnited under one head. Semi-indo- 
. . pendent ralcrs of small tracts have co-existed at 

Past history, and antiquities. pieces ; and whilst the southern half has 

been governed from Rcbli, tho northern half has been subject to Dbdmoni or 
Sbdbgarh. It is therefore preferable to narrate the histor 3 ' of these and other 
centres of domination separately, and thus tve may fomi a correct i^a tho 
past history of tho whole district. aVntiquities too may perhaps be better 
described in notices of the places where they actually occur. artjcms to 
which reference should bo made are those on the towns of Deori, Dhdmoni, Brai^ 
Gnrhdkotd, Garold, Itdwd, Kurai, Kliimldsd, Kanjid, Rdhatgarh, Sdgar, and 


Shdligarh. 

SA'GAR— The central revenue subdivision or tahsil of the disti-ict of the 
same name, ha^^ng an area of 1,018 square miles, 539 villages, and a popu- 
lation of 130,340 souls according to tho census of 1866. The land revenue for 
tho year 1869-70 is Es. 1,51,643. 

SA'GAR— The principal to^vn in tijc district of thyamo name, and said 

78° 48' 45", at an elevation above the sea of about l,y4U met. q 

hills have, hoivevor, a greater altitude; that one hundred 

and nine miles «orth-w'Cst of Jabalpur, two 
Farsinghplir to tbo north of ^dgp4r ; two Iiun J 

I.„„ai«a«na o.gM torioni of n Cm )ato of owl 

north-east of hlhow. It is situated on nearly one mile across, 

shape, with a circnmforence of about remote period. 

Local tradition takes back the history » havc^u held by the 

Up to ban of the pastoral Ahirs, w4ioso 

aboriginal tribes. nhout seven miles to tho north of 

chief town was Garb Pilird— .n J nf^nvards by tho Rdjput Rdjd.s of 

Sd-gar. They were dispossessed territory hero, embracing 

Jdlaiin in Bundclkhand, who Ijccarao site of tho pre- 

somo 350 villages. In a t,. 1060 a small for as b" ° 
sent structure by one of these chiefs, and a i iiwgo 
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wlHcli ia now one of tlio (inarlei-» of the inotlorn Umvh. I Ims the inx-sent temn 
of Sfisrar is not more tlinii two conturiea old, though tlie lake fioin which H 
f7Qri\’-es its immo is said to ho n Bnnjfiru work, nnd_ n»«yh older. 'I'ho next 
^neoixisor of siltrar wnf Chliniru Siil, tho fiunous chieftsvin of Ihvnnil, whose 
Sesccndnnts still bold tho estate of Bilihru. In A.». IVU^l Chhatra Sfd, bcinc 
linrd pressed by Wohammad Khdn Bangash, the governor of Alhihf»h(5d and 
Mdlwi, asked tho aid of the Pcahwd, who drove tho Slohiimtnadnus out of thi<« 
part of tho country. l\&j& Jai Singh was afterwards appoitUed governor of 



Patriots of Sdgar, Gnrhpihril, and other-s, yielding nn_ estimated annual revenno 
-of about thirty-six ' Wklis of rupees. Govind randit remn'med in charge oa 



son Bdldjf, who was again succeeded hy Ids son Tlnghunrith Kde, commonly 
known ns A'bfi Stlhih, in whoso time Sdgar was twice plundered by tho l\aw&h 
of Tonk and his army. A'ha Sahib died without heirs in A.n. 1802, but his 
two wives, Badhiv Bd( and Rukniit Bfii, carried on tho "ovemmeut through a 
regent, ono Vindynk B(io. In a.d. 1801 Sindiu plundered the town, autlmndca 
prisoner of Yinfiyak Ihto ; giving him his liberty, however, on payment of 
lls. .75,000. 


In the heghming of tho year A.n. 1818, hy a treaty concluded hetaeen the 
Peshwu IWji liiio and tho British Govcrnincnt, Sagnr, with the greater part of 
the present Sslgar district, Dainoh, Jnlmlpdr, nnd Alandla, were made over to 
‘tho British. At that time Vinilyuk Rao w’ns acting os ngent for Ulidhd B.il nnd 
Rukmd Bfd. A small army coininnndcd by General ilarshnll, with Mr. M'nii- 
•cliope, tlio Political Agent for Bundclkhniid, was sent hy Government to take 

J )os.ses.sion of the ceded districts, which was done, nnd a yearly sum of two nnd a 
mlf lilkhs of rupce.s was allotted by Govomraent for pcn.sion.o toRukmd IJ5f, 
Viiidyak Rilo, and tho other officers of the Mnr.ltlilt Government. A descen- 
dant of Ilnkraa Bai still enjoys n pension of Ils. 10,000 per nniium. The son of 
Vinfiyak Rdo is now nn Honorary Mngislrnto at Sdgar, with a like pension. In 
ilnrcli 1842 occurred tho Outbreak which is kuowu as the Bundcld insurrection. 
Jawnhir Singh, tho holder ofCIumdrapdr (a simill town nhout sixteen miles north 
by west ofSiSgar, on tho LalatpiJr road), with illndlmknr Sd nnd Gnucshjti, the two 
sons of Rao Bijo Baht'idur, of Nsirhat (n small hilly tract about forty miles north 
of Sdgar, now in the district of Lalatpdr), having been sued on account of decrees 
of tho Civil Court, broko out into open rebellion, killed sovernl police, nnd 
burned and plundered tho towns of KhimlSsd, Kural, NnraoK, Dhduiojif, nnd 
Bindikd. On hearing of this, Delun Sd, a Gond chief, living to the south of the 
district, also rose and plundered Deorf and the surrounding country. In tho 
following year tho two sons of Rdo Bijo Bahddur wore caught by Captain 
Hamilton, an Assistant at Sdgar, in iLo Bhdnpdr stnto. One was hanged, and 
tho other transported ; tho remaining loaders gave themselves up, nnd wero 
pardoned. Tho whole district suficred immensely from this outbreak, and tho 
land rsTomio was realised ■with difficulty for several years. It was in consc- 
quenoo of tho supposed discredit thro wnon tho British Government by these events 
tliat Lord Ellcnborongk broke up tho administration of tho Sdgar and Navbadd 
territories, and reorganised it On an entirely now fooling. 
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Til Juuo 1857, wlion'tlio Sopoy Mutiny coininencecl, tlie rcg'imouts slntioiicd 
ut Siigar were llio 31st N. I., coiniuandcd by Major Hampden, and tlic 42nd, by 
Colonel Dnlzell, with the 3rd Irregular Cavalry and a few ISuropoan gunners. 
The forces wche coiinuanded by iJrigadier Snge. As the officci'S had little 
reason to believe that their regiments would behave belter than others, they, 
with the Hm'opean artillery and residents of the station, by order of the 
Brigadier, moved into the fort on the 27th June 1857, taking all the arms they 
could collect, nnd the trousuro from the district office. The regiments remained 
iu^ their lines for n short time, wlion the 42nd nnd the Cavalry mutinied, com- 
mitted several outrages in the cantonments, and burnt a good many houses. 
Thej' also took possession of all the treasure that had been left. The 31st, 
however, remained fnitliful, and made a demonstration against tho 42nd and 
the Cavalry, on which the greater number of the two latter made oflf towards 
SJiiibgarli. When the news of the mutiny of the regiments at Sfigar got about, 
Mardnn Singh, Rfijfi of BMnpdr, came down and took possession of the present 
subdivision of Kiirnij placing his officers in charge at tlio different towns. 
Tho Rdjfi of Shilhgarh also took possession of Bandfi, RoliK, and Crarhtikotd ; and 
A'dil IkiohaTniimd, Nawilb of Garhi A'mdpdni — a place now in BhopSl — took pos- 
session of Rihatgarh. In fact these three divided the whole district between 
them. The Europeans, however, still kept tho fort nnd the town of SSgar, 
though postal communication was stopped, and no revenue could of course bo 
collcctcA All tho police nnd customs officers who had remained faithful were 
.summoned into Silgar, nnd assisted in saving tho city from plunder. Tho 
rebels frequently made demonstrations against tho fort, but never dared 
to nclually attack it. Things remained in this state for about eight months, 
viz. from July 1857 to tho end of Jnnunry 1858. During this time such 
troops ns could bo got together at Edgar had three times engaged tho 
rebels. First, at BiuAiki! there was an engagement with tho forces of tho 
Slidhgnrh and Patau rdjfis, in which our troops captured a gun. Secondly, 
at Nnrnol), where Colonel Dnizoll of tho 42ad N. I. nnd several others 
were killed. Tliirdly, at Bhdpail. None of these actions n’crc, however, m 
any 'Way decisive, Jn February 1858 Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rfdintgarn, 
with the Central Lidia Field Force, totally defeated tho rcboh under tliO 
Nawdb of Garhi ATniipdul, and took, and partially destroyed, tho fort of Bahat- 
garh. From thence he p.assccl on to Barodid Nnnnngar, about ten miles Irom 
Rdhatgnrli, where he met and defeated tho troops of the Rdjd of 

nnd then came into Sdgar. In consequence of the abovoment.onodc^^^^^^ 

tho whole of tlio rebels about Rdhatgarh and Kmai led, taking ^th them ho 
officers whom they had placed in charge. ‘ 

Rose wont on to (Jnrlnlkold, whore he met and defeated tho Riiid of Shdl ^ 
troops, and took tho fort, where the rebels had left a 
and p/operty of nil kinds. Sir Hugh Rose then ramo back to 
S towaVds^Lalatpdr nnd Jbdnsi. leaving the whole a^SnS 

Ho met the rcmniiulcr of tho Shdhgarb rdjd s ^ IS'iS^tho" whole district 

them will, great .slaughter. ^ bomnnrne of Jifnreh 1 8o8 the w hole tnsinc 

iiad been pi ' ' 

established. 

ofthcmw.as _ , , . , 

a station nnd city being bcbl ebnost mlim , ^ 
country was in tho posstwion of rebels. 
very great with imtivc.«, and now stands higher 
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The town itself is situate^ in a hilly tract, coiisidei*ably elevated ahovo 
the surrounding conntiy. It is. built along the 

_ , west, north, and north-east sides ofthe large lake 

Present state— Trade. ^ ^eady mentioned, which occupies a basin 

surrounded by hills. The number of Louses 
is about 7,328, and the population about 29,917. The military cantonments 
and the sadarbdzSr, though not containing more than one-third of the number 
of houses in the city, are computed by the military authorities to have a population 
of 20,463. The town is well bnilt, and most of the streets are wide and hand- 
some. There are several large bathing ghdts on the banks of the lake, mostly 
surrounded with Hindd temples, which add much to the appearance of the place. 
The chief trade of Sfigar is insalt. Priorto 1863 the city wasafreemartjthat is 
salt was allowed to enter free of duty. Since that period a bonded warehouse 
has been established, where the merchants can store their salt, and from thence 
at their convenience it is exported to Jabalpdr, Reu'iS, Narsinghp4r, and Bnn- 
delkhand. The salt is brought to Sdgar by Banjdrds, and is of two sorts, 
called K^nsi andSdmbhaT,the former coming from the Paobbhadra salt marshes 
in the B^jput state of Jo^pifr, and the latter from the salt lake at Sdmbhar, 
which belongs partly to Jo&pdr and partly to Jaipdr. A Collector of Customs 
is stationed at Sdgar, and tbe duties collected by him on salt and sugar are 
very considerable. During 1868-69 the collections amonnted to Bs. 5,41,788, 
as follows : — 


Salt Bs. 4,99,466 

Sacharine produce I ,, 42,822 

A large trade is also carried on in sugar and kir&na, t.6. grocery, from Mirzdpdr. 
The latter term includes spices of all descriptions, cocoanuts, tobacco, dried fruit, 
betelnut, and the like. Cloths of English manufacture are also largely im- 
ported from Mirsdpdr, and English piece-goods in large quantities come into 
the Sdgar markets from Bombay m£ Hoshangdbdd. The following table 
exhibits tbe Import and Export trade of tbe town for tbe year 1868-69 ;• — 


Articles. 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Talue. 

Quantit}’. 

Value. 

Cotton 

Mds. 

456 

17,981 

28,809 

80,144 

9,474 

17,059 

7,074 

4,631 

Bs. 

9,400 

1,60,189 

2,00,592 

88,817 

42,281 

39,631 

28,135 

46,508 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Sugar and gur 

Balt 

Wheat 

Bice 

5,849 

37,989 

1,858 

63,153 

8,38,938 

6,685 

Other edible grains 

Oil-seeds of all descriptions ... 
Metals and hardware 

Carried over 

1,504 

519 

5,334 

4,279 

115,528 

6,15,553 

47,669 

4,07,284 














Imports. 


Exports. 



BrougTit forward 

English piece-goods 

Miscellaneous European goods. 

Country cloth : 

Lao 

Tobacco 

Spices 

Country stationery 

Silk and silk cocoons 

Dyes 

Hides and horns 

Opium 

Wool 

Timber and wood 

Ghee and oil 

Coconnuts 

Miscellaneous 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mds. 

£s. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

115,528 

6,15,553 

47,669 

4,07,284 


18,631 

75 

2,224 

27,215 


2,29,256 

20,422 

58,839 

392 

87,720 


288 81,969 


17,452 

1,380 

14,991 

81,245 


57,990 

5,503 

6,511 


1,490 29,503 

6 58 

7,549 50,564 


Total 172,650 ll0,88,558 59,551 5,89,892 


Horses . 
Cattle . 
Sheep . 


Grand Total. 


10,89,052 


1,077 

5,90,969 


Town duties have been collected in Sdgar since 1855. From their proceeds 
the whole cost of the city and cantonment police, and of the lighting 
Bcrvancy of the city and cantonment, is defrayed, and the surplus is applied to 
local improvements in the city and station. 

TliP fort as stated before, was commenced by tho Edjputs in a.d. 1660, 

The lorb, ns st. completed as it now stands by the Mard- 

PuWic buildings, &c. „i,out one hundred years ago. It stands on 

a. wnk. of tta sSfi rrptfi 
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connected by thick curtain-walls, and enclosing a space of six acres. Has 
space is for the most part covered "with old MardthiS buildings of two stories. 
Smee the accession of the British Government, a magazine, a large buiiakg 
now used for medical stores, and a barrack for the European guard, besides 
other small buildings for the magazine stores, &c., have been constructed. 
There is only one pkee of exit and entrance — on the east side. The bulk of the 
treasure has always been kept in the fort, but orders have lately been received 
for the construction of a suitoble building close to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
court-house for its reception. A large castellated jail was built by the Public 
Works Department in A,n. 1846, at a coat of Bs. 50,000, about half a mile east 
of the lake. It is capable of containing 600 prisoners. Its situation is, however, 
too low. The present Deputy Oommissioneris court— a large building situated 
on a high hill overlooking the city and lake — was built about the year 1820 
as a Besidency for the Governor-General's Agent. In A.n. 1862 and 1863 a 
Sessions Court-house was built to the north of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
court-house, at a cost of Bs. 5,000. In 1 820, soon after the cession of Sdgar to 
the British, a largo and handsome building was erected for a Mint, about a mile 
east of the lake, by Captain Presgrave, Assay-master. This mint used formerly 
to employ 400 men, but coining was only continued for about ten or twelve 
years, when the business was transferred to Calcutta. The building is now 
used as the office of the Customs department. The present city “ kotwdli,” or 
station-house, is a fine building, situated under the western walls of the fort, 
close to the banks of the lake, and overlooking one of the principal thorough- 
fares of the city. It was built in 1856. 

Tip to the year 1862, to the north-east of the lake, and dividing the main 
portion of the city from the quarter called Gopdl Ganj, there existed a large 
unhealthy swamp quite unculturable, and covered during the rains with low 
jungle vegetation. In 1862-63 this was thoroughly drained and converted into 
a large garden, with numerous drives, and a piece of ornamental water surround- 
ing a small iriand, at a cost of Bs. 30,000.’t To it there was then added a 
small garden which formerly existed to the north-east of the swamp, and the 
whole now forms a large public garden of upwards of sixty acres, which supplies 
regularly nearly the whole of the residents in the civil station and cantonments 
with flowers and vegetables j it is supported partly by its own proceeds, and 
partly by yearly grants from the Sfigar octroi. 

The High School at Sdgar was established about 1828 by Captain James 
Education. Paton, of the Bengal Ai’tillery, and was supported 

from his private funds. He was greatly assisted 
by Bfio Brislma Bdo, the son of a Mardthd gentleman and officioL Lord 
William Bentmck was so pleased with Edo Krishna Bdo, that he invited him 
to Calcutta, gave him a gold medal, and procured for him a Jdglr ‘ for two 
generations, valued at from Bs. 600 to Bs. 1,000 per annum. He also gave him 
tiie title of “ Edo.” Edo Krishna Edo is stiU alive, and is an Honorary Magis- 
trate. The languages originally taught were Persian, Hindi, and Mardthi, 
bnt the present curriculum comprises Urdd, Hindd, English, and Sanscrit. The 
school is now located in a commodious building erected at a cost of Bs. 11,000. 
It is affiliated to the Calcutta University, of which some of its scholars are 
already members, though still in stain pupillari. Tho educational staff 

♦ This imptovement \ras principally effected by Mr. J. S. Campbell, the tben Commissioner 
of the Sag&r Dinsion. 
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comprisos scvou English masters on salaries vailing from Es. 30 to Es, 400 
per mensem, and four Vernacular masters. There is also a librarian. The 
number of pupils on the rolls in March 1869 was 283, and the average daily 
nttendanco was 221, all of whom Icam English. S4gar has also a Vernacular 
middle class school — attended by more than a hundred scholars — several 
indigenous schools, and a female school. 

The civil station commences with the mint, about a mile east of the lake. 

Civil and military stations. extends northwards for about a mile, till joined 

by the military cantonments, which again extend 
in a iiorth-oastorly direction for two miles and a half or more. The undulating 
nature of the ground (tlio houses being built all over it, and some on the tops 
.and sides of surrounding hills) gives the station a varied and pleasing aspect, 
particularly in the rainy season, when the ground loses its parched and arid 
appearance. The church is erected almost in the centre of the military canton- 
ments. It is in the Gothic style, but has few pretensions to elegance. There 
are some barracks for Europeans erected on an eminence close to the city, but 
the greater number of barracks, in which the European regiment and artillery 
are located, are situated on a hill with a level plateau to the top, to the extreme 
north of the military station. Those barracks are, however, only temporary, and 
the magnificent now two-storied buildings are approaching completion. Before 
the Mutin}' the cantonments were exclusively garrisoned by Native troops, with a 
detail of liuropean artillery. Ever since, however, a European regiment and 
two batteries of European artillery, with a Native cavalry and infantry regi- 
ment, Jiavo been stationed there. There is a largo magazine and dep6t of 
medical stores in the fort. 


SA.TGII 1 VTA' — A small village in the Chfmdd district, six miles west of 
Brahinapurf, possessing n fine irrigation-reservoir. 

SATNKIIERA' — A small town, with a population of 2,325 souls, situated 
on the Dddhi in the extreme north-wesiern corner of the Narsinghpdr district. 
Some cloth, tasar silk, and brass and copper vessels are manufactured here. 


S A'KOLI' — The eastern revenue subdivision or tahsfl in the Blmnddra dis- 
frict, composed of three p.ai’g.anas, viz. S/ingarhi, Kdmthd, and PratiSpgnrh, and 
havinsrnn area of 2,174 square miles, of which 522 are cultivated, 7o0 ciilturablo, 
and 902 waste. The population amounts to 202,010 souls, inhabiting 886 
towns and village"!, and giinng an average rate of 1-^ ^0 square mile. Tho 
land rovemio for tho year 1869-70 is Es. 1,22,010. 

SAKRT'-A stream in tho Bihispiir district, which, having its rise in tho 
Chilpi hills, Hows cast through thoKawnrdri chiefship and the Mungeli pargana, 
and is eventually absorbed iii the Hiimp. 

SAK'JT'-A small fendatorv.ship, .situated at the extreme eastern limit of 
tlmSr distnc, 

m,lo.s. Itwasongmallyonool^^^^ country, partly open, partly 

district, and consists o a i Qr„ prominent range known locally ns 
covered with forest, ^ J,8 acres, and the cnltiirablc 42,000 

tho Gunji lulls. Tho cultivated area is -o, ino +« ilm Knimre 


acres. 

mile. 


Tho chief is a Gond. 
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SAKTI— TIio Lead-quarbers of the Saktl chiefsliip in the disWct. 

It is situated seventy miles east of Bil&pdr, and is a small hamlet of no impart- 
ance. 

SATjAT — A largo agricultural village in the Huzdr tahsll of the Wardhfi 
districtj about nineteen miles north-oast of Wardhd. It is said to derive its 
name from the number of sdl trees that had to be cut down to clear a site for 
the village. A well is still pointed out as having been dug by the founder 
about 150 years ago. 

SA'LE'TEKRI'— A chiefship in tiio Biildglidt district, the principal vil- 
lags of which is some fifty miles south-east of Bdrhd. Nothing certain is 
known of the early history of this tenure, but it is believed to have been one 
of the grants made for guarding the passes of the hill country, and has been in 
the family of the present holders for many generations. The estate now covers 
an area of about 284 square miles, composed chiefly of hilly country, with but 
n small proportion of cultivation, and has in all seventy-one villages. Bamboos 
of the largest and best description arc found here in great abundance. 

The present zaminddr, Amir Singh, is a fine specimen of a highland chief. 

SA'LB'TBKHr — A continuation of the Maikal range in the Bhanddra 
and Bhldghdt districts. 

SAMBALPU'R— 

OOJfTENTS. 


Pago 

Oeoeral ctescriptioa 4‘)8 

Physical features usd gcolegical formation. d49 

Jlineral products 

Timber dSO 

Bivers <&. 

Hills ib. 

Bonds 451 

Trade <5. 

Honufactures 4^ 


Page 


Education 452 

Climate ib. 

History ib. 

JDisputos witb the Har&tb£s ft. 

Rcstohstion of the Sambalpiir lino 453 

Lapse to British Government 454 

Disturbances of 1857 and ISGl 455 

Population 457 

Administration 458 


The most easterly district of the Chhattisgarh division of the Central Pro- 
vinces. It lies between 19° 10' and 22° 85' of 
General description. latitude, and 82° 40' and 85° 5' of east longi- 

tnde. Its extreme length from north to south is about 250 miles, and its ex- 
treme breadth from east to west 165 miles. The liMlsa, or Government portion 
of the district, is computed to comprise 2,500 square miles. It is surrounded by 
a circle of chiefships, sixteen in number, called the MaJaa zamindfiris, and these 
again are encircled hj eight larger states, hitherto known as the Garhjdt states. 
To the extreme south, beyond the Piitnd GarhjSt state, is the large feudatory 
state of Kfirond or Kilfihandi. The total area of the khdlsa zaminddrl lands is 
estimated at 700 square miles, and the Garhjdts, including Kdrond or Kdldhandf, 
are about 20,000 square miles, so that at a rough computation the total area of 
Sambalpdr, with all its native states and zaminddrSs, may be some 28,000 
square miles. Of the total area about two-fifths are under cultivation, and the 
remainder is forest, jungle, and waste'. 


The eight Garhjdt states above referred to are : — 


Pdtnd. 

Bdmrd. 

Sonpdr. 


Rdigarh with Bargarh. 
Sdrangarh. 

Rairdkhol. 


Bordsdmhar. 

Phuljhar. 
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Tlio chiefs of tlio first six have been rccognisoil by the British Government 
as rciidalorics, but the Inst two now como tinilcr tho head of ordinary chiefships. 
TJio Biijil of Kiirond is also a fcudatoiy. 

Tho following' is a list of tho Sambnlpfir zamfndiirs in tho Uliarlir or 
Nortlicrii subdivison ; — 


]\olabii-d or Jaikor. 

IWinpilr. 

Bajpiir. 

Korabag/I. 

In tho Soiillicrn subdivision or Daihaniir 

Barpfili, 

Gill'S. 

Bnsnikcliu 
. Kliavnal. 


Lairil. 

Loisingh. 

hlachidii. 

Chandrapilr, with Padmapiir. 

Pntkolandtl. 

Mnndn hinhal Sirgirit. 

Paliar Sfrgira. 

UttSl or Bfifsi. 


Thoso jilaccs will all bo found more fully described clsowhero, 

Tho hhttha portion of tho Snmbalpur district is divided into two subdivisions, 
namely, Sainbalpur niul Bnrgarh — tho former lying to the north and cast, and 
(ho hitler (<) (he sonlh and west of tho Malifmadi. They nro popularly known 
as (ho VUnriir and tho Dahhaniir, 

'J'ho greater part of this country is an undulating plain, with rugged ranges 
of hills rising in every direction. Tho principal of 
riiy^lrsl fialiirci nwl rcoIosi- mugc-s is the Barfi PnhlSr in tho DaltJmntir, 

cal furmntion. which is in fact a succession of ranges, covering 

an area of soino S.’iO square miles. It was the stronghold of Surendra Sd and 
his followers durinff llio rohclHoiu Tlio kltnintt is well cultivutod, rice hoiujj the 
Mnplo crop 3 niul in tho Dalchnutif especially^ with tho exception of the Bara 
Pnliilv puif^lo tract, the jangle and forest have been completely cleared, nothing 
being left hut mango, nihown, and other fruit-trees, and hero and there a small 
nalch of .<-dl junglu. This part of the country, especially when scon from a 
^li"l^t fleviition, is very picturesque, and has the appearance ol a vast park. 
Kn ry village nearly has it.s one or two t mk.sj but though some of them arc 
large and deep.-t none arc faced with stone or otherwise solidly constructed. 
.Mr. Jleiiiicoll'.st remarks on the geological formation may bo hero quoted: 

" Tlic soil, notheiiig n1hi\-i.a1, varies a good deal lyith tho iiatui'c of tho 
iimlerlving roek : and this being, as a rule, liighly Bihnoiis and indurated, 
so is the soil light mid .sandy. A very largo ]iroporlKm of the district is 
occupied by cryslallino inotnmori»hic rocks. A small portion ot Iho 
north-west comer of the district is composed of the 
.and shale, which cover Mich a largo area in the Raipur and 
districts. In (he north (hero nro outlying patclics of varions c.vlcnfc of 

ditlcTcnt groups of the Indian carboniferous senes, principally composed 

of soil sandstone.” 

Iron ore is found in nearly all the 7.nm(iidfir(s and Garlijat states. It is 
Jren-oro is loima description in 

JJimr.'il prniliuls. Kain'ilcliol. Tlicro arc two or ihico dc.scripuons 

of building stone ; on e sandriono is particularly good, be ing easy 

1 a note tern ,i,. fia tli- ni'ia.ti Comiiii-inncr. 

,'7 ere 
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it liardeus ou exposure. 


Limestone is abundant. In the river Mahtinadi 


near 


Podmapiir, there are large masses of limestone rock, almost as pure in appear- 
ance as marble. Gold dust is procured in the Malidnadl and in its affluent, the 
Eb but the process of collecting it is scarceljr remunerative. Diamonds used 
to be found also in the Mahdnadi near an island called Hirakliudd or the 
Diamond Isle, also at the spot where the Eb joins the above river. During 
the period of native rule some fifteen or twenty villages were granted rent-free 
to a class called Jhirds, in consideration of their undertaking the search for 
diamonds. When the country lapsed in 1850 these villages were resumed ; and 
though an attempt was made to lease out the right to seek for diamonds, the 
farm, only fetched some Es. 200 per annum for a short time, and e\'on at that 
low rent it does not appear that the farmer made anything out of it, for ho 
eventually gave it up. Under the native government it was the practice to 
give the Jlurhs a village rent-free if they produced a good-sized diamond, land 
being of little or no value then. The smaller diamonds they used to secrete 
and sell. As far as can he learnt, the best stones ever found here were thin and 
flat, with flaws in them, hut they were admirably suited for setting in native 
jewellery- 

There is little or no timber of value to be found in the Ickalsa portion of 
„ , ■ the district. In the zaminddris there are tracts 

^ ® of sdl {shorea rohusta), sdj [terminalm iomeniosa), 

dhdnrd {eonocavpus lalifolia), bije^l (pteroearpus marsitpium), and ebony 
(diospyros melanoxylon), and in i^e Garhjat states of Fhnljhar and Eairdkhol 
there are vast forests of sdl. 

The principal rivers are 'the Mahdnadf, which rises in the Edfpitr district 
_ in a hilly range between Dhamtarl and Bastar, 

' and entering the Sambalpdr district to the east- 

ward of Seorfnardin in the Bildspdr district, flows due east for some twenty-five 
miles, when it takes a south-easterly direction for some forty miles, passing 
Chandrapdr and Padmapdr, until it reaches the to\vn of Sambalpdr. From 
Sambalpdr its course is due south for some forty-five miles, as fiir as Sonpiir, 
where it suddenly changes to due east, following that direction until it empties 
itself into the sea beyond Cuttack. Its bed as far as Ghandrapdr is tolerably 
free from obstructions, but from Chandrapdr to a little beyond Bod it is more 
or less full of them •, its current is more or less hindered by boulders, jhdd 
jungle, and even trees. The other rivers deserving mention are the Eb, the 
Held, and the Jhird — ^all tributaries of the Mahdnadi. 

The principal hfll ranges in the Wialsa are those of the Bard Pahdr, in the 
Ujjjg northern portion of the Balthaniir — a succession 

' _ ' of ranges covering an area of some 350 square 

miles. ^ They are all covered with dense jungle, but scattered here and 
there in the valleys are small villages, with patches of cultivation. The 
highest point is Debrigarh— 2,267 feet above the plain. The main portion 
of this network of hills is situated in a bend of the Mahdnadf, by which it 
is almost surrounded on three sides; but to the sonth-west an outlying 
range projects some thirty miles to a place called " Singhord Ghdt,” where 
the road from Edfpdr to Sambalpdr winds through it. From this point the 
hffls continue in a southerly direction through Phuljhar, and then turning 
off abruptly to the westward, form a natural boun^iy foi* some distance 
between the two zamfnddrfs of Phuljhar and Borasdmbar. This Singhord 
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Puss is famous for the iiuinerous actions that have been fought there. 
Wlionever the Gonds of Phiiljhai’, Bor^sdmbar, and the surrounding states 
wished to harass enemies approaching from the Clihattfsgarh side, it was invari- 
ably at this pass that they made a stand. It was hero that, during the rebellion 
of 1857, the troops under Captain Wood, Major Shakespear, and Lieutenant 
llybot, marching to tho relief of Sambalpiir, on three separate occasions 
met with determined resistance from tho rebels under Surendra Sd. Another 
range of importance is that of Jarghfiti, in the Vltartir, which crosses tho 
Chotii Nfigpfir road some twenty miles north of Sambalpilr. Its highest point is 
1,C93 foot above tbe plain, and it also was used os a stronghold by the rebels. 
To tho south^vnrd, and running parallel with tho Mahdnad^ are a succession of 
broken ranges for some thirty miles, the highest points of which are Mandhar, 
1,5G3 feet, and Boddpiilf, 2,331 feet. There are also numerous isolated hills and 
small ranges scattered over the hhalsa. The most lofty are Suniiri, 1,549 feet ; 
ChoM, 1,450 foot; and Itosorit, 1,646 feet. 


Tho imperial lines of road in tho district are as follows : — The Edipdr and 
^ Sambalpdr road, from Sdnkrd on the Jonk river 

to Sambalpdr, one hunted miles. The Sambal- 
piir and Cuttack road via Bairdkhol and Angdl, fifty miles. From Soheld to 
Binkd — a branch road from tho Edipdr and Sambalpdr road — thirty-five miles. 
Tho two first-named are kept in tolerable repair by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, wooden bridges being thrown over tho principal n&lds ; these bridges, 
however, require to bo repaired, and sometimes entirely renewed, after every 
monsoon. Tho road from Soheld to Binkd has merely been lined out, and a 
little earthwork was commenced some four or five years ago, but it was 
suddenly slopped, so that it may ho called now no road at all. 

Tho district roads are from Sambalpdr to tho Bildspdr frontier, some 
seventy miles, vid Pndnmpdr and Chandropdr ; from Sambalpdr to Binkd, twenty- 
' ciglit miles, and from Sambalpdr towards Ednchi, twenty-five miles. All ^hese 
roads aro in very bad order from want of funds. The small amounts available 
from the locol funds scarcely suffice for carrying out the most trifling repairs. 

The total value of the Exports andLnports of 
tho district for six years are as follows: — 

Imporh — Toluc. Exports ^roluc. 

1863-61. Bs. 5,58,395 Rs. 25,328 

„ 3,38,939 „ 5,17,577 

„ 5,49,808 „ 5>64,899 

„ 2,28,370 4»54,034 

„ 3,47,910 » 

„ 3,19,688 » 6,46,942 

The falling off in 1866-67 in tho trade was owing to tho famine m Orissa, and 
the consequent stagnation of commerce; it was altogether 
The principal articles of export are rice, oil-seeds, gnr. stick-lac, tasar-sA, 
cottoS, and iron. Tho chief imports aro salt, rofmod sugar,Enropo 
cocoanuts, muslins, fine cloths of native manufacture, and metals. A wealthy 
firm at Mirzdpdr employs an agent at Sambalpdr to collect lac a^ tSrobtali 
Mirzdpdr. The demand fluctuates of course according to tho * 

at hlirrdndr and Calcutta, nicro has hocii consideralilo dopre.ssion of late years 
t o.vpocted that it will recover. 

high iirofit is mado on tliis export. The gram exports find their w ay cbicl j 


1864-65. 

18G5-CG. 

1806-67. 

1867- 68. 

1868- 69. 
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Cuttack whence in return come’salt, sugar, coooanuts, &o. During 186647 
no less^than 30,178 maunds of rice, valued at Es. 1,01,717, were exported to 
Cuttack to meet the demand caused by the famine. 

The manu&otures of this district are few and of no great commercial 
vfdue. Tasar silk-cloth is about tlie only article 
Manufactures. exported ; the best is of a very fino description. 

Coarse cotton-cloths are made in every village nearly, as are also coloured 
sSrls and dhotis for the better classes. Yessels of brass and bell-metal, and 
gold and silver ornaments of rudo woikmansbip, are also manufactured.^ Tliera 
are bat few skilled artisans in any trade, and to judge from tbe fow architectural 
remaius that exist, there never have been any. 


Education has made wonderful progress in the distrirt during the past 
three years. At the zild or district school some 
Education. pupils are receiving education, of whom 74 

are learning English. There are also four branch schools in various quarters of 
the town, where the younger children receive elementary education previous to* 
being transferred to the zild school. There ate two town schools, five village 
schools, two hundred and twenly-threo grant-in-aid schools, three zamindari 
schools, fourteen female schools, and one hundred and ninety indigenous schools. 
Altogether 13,091 boys and 1,273 girls aro receiving instrnotion. In nearly 
every village of any size there is a good school-house ; and the better classes 
and landhmders show considerable interest in the cause. 


The climate of Sambalpdr is considered very unhealthy. Fever is very 
-j. . prevalent, especially from September to Novem- 

■ ber inclusive. Foreigners snfibr terribly from it,— 

natives more perhaps even than Europeans. Cholera appears nearly every hot 
season, but it is to be traced generally to the gatherings at the temple of 
Jagan^th at Puri. 

According to tradition the first riijd of Sambalpdr was Balrdra Deva— a 
■Historv brother of Narsingh Deva, the then mahfirfijS of 

Fdtnd, and chief of the group of Garhjdt states. 
Ho obtained from bis brotber a grant of all the jungle country lying beyond 
the Ung — a trihutaiy of the Mahdnadi — and by degrees acquired a considerable 
territory by conquest from the neighbouring chiefs of Sirgiija, Gdngpiir, Bonai, 
and BSmrd. In a.d. 1493 his eldest son Hari NfirSyan Deva succeeded him. He 
settled the country now named Sonpdr on his second son Madan-Gopfil, whose 
desoendants still hold it. His immediate successors were Balidr Singh, Batau 
Singh, Ohhatra Sa, and Ajit Singh, in whose reigns nothing worthy of notice 
here occurred. Ajit Singh was succeeded by liis son IJbhaya Singh (A.D. 1732), 
and in his reign seems to have occurred the first collision of these wild chiefs 
with the spreadmg Mardthd power. 

Several guns of large calibre, it is said, were being taken from Cuttack 

Bisputes with the Marithfis. ^iSnadi in boats, in view to their ultimate 

transport to Nagpur. Akbar Eaya, the minister, 
thinking it a good opportunity for strengthening the Sambalplir fort, caused 
the boatmen to scuttle the heats in deep water, so that the guns all sunk, 
and many lilardthfi artillery-men were drowned. The guns wore subse- 
quently recovered and mounted on tho Sambalpdr fort. The Bdid of Ndgpdr 
sent a strong detachment from Ndgpdr to avenge the insult and recover the 



rcpH^SP<l witli slaughter, Ahont A.o. 1797, in Iho reign of 
snccoesor to Ubhaj-a Singh, another violent qnarrel with tlie Ndgpdr 
iUariithas took place. It appears that Ndnii Sdhib— a relation of the Kdgpiir 
Jtaja—'vvas going on a pilgrimage to Jaganndth with a large party of followers. 
On his way ho Avns ircacherou'-ly set upon by the Sdrangarli and Sambalpdr 
peojilo,^ and also by thoso of Sonpiir and 13od. He contrived, however, to 
Jinvh Ins way to Cnflack, where there were somo Jlardthd troops. Bringing 
these wth him on hi.s return, after some .severe lighting ho took the Bod 
chief and PiUhvf Singh, the chief of Sonjnir, prisoners. He then encamped 
fir the rainy sea-on in the Sonpiir couutr}'. Meanwhile Joth Singh had 
been strciiglhciiing the Sambalpur fort in ex])ectation of being attacked. As 
soon as the rains were over Xdn.'i Sdhib appeared before Sambalpdr, and 
regularly invested the town. For live inonllis ho remained before tho 
walls nitlioii* being able to effect an entrance, but by chance one of his men 
discovered that tho moat near the Snmiai gate was fordable. The Ndnd, on 
hearing this, asseiiihled his people, made a rush across the moat, and forced tho 
gjite. 'fiio fort w.-is taken after n fierce icsistance, the Kdjd Jctli Singh and 
Ins son Malidr.ij S.i being taken jirisoneis. Tho Kiiiid Sdliib took them off to 
Ndgjiur v.illi him, and the Nagpur It.ijd had them confined at Cliilnda, Bhdp 
Singh, a JIar.ltlia jamadar, was Icfc in charge of Sambalpdr to collect revenue, 
and ndmiiiisler tlio country in behalf of the Maidthd govornniciit. Bhdp Singh, 
lion ever, soon got into trouble nith his government, and on being summoned 
to N.igpdr, refused to go. 'J’hc Ndgpdr Hujd then sent a large force to compel 
him to ohcdiciioe, but getting tho nssi&tanc(' of the lldigarh and Sdrangnrh 
peojile, he lay in nnibiish at the SiiigIior.t pas-, n here ho drove haek the ifardtlids, 
and nmpletely routed their force. lie, however, foolishly made an enemy of 
one Chrtinr.l tlaonlliiy.1, by “looting” his i illagc, nhieli was near the pass. Conse- 
quently some short time lifter, when a hccond body of Manillids arrived from Ndg- 
pdr, Cliamr.t, instead of sending word to Bliup Singh, jilaced the Mandthd troops 
in anilinsh in tlm f>ame pass where they had been previously defeated, and 
Eendiiig word to Bhdp Singh tliat a few troopers only were looting tho country 
on the nestern side ol'thc ghut, induced him to bring a force through it, when 
the Mar.iih.is fell upon his parly and almost niiniliilated it. Bhdp Singh fled to 
Samb ilpdr, whciiee, taking tho Banfs of Jet h Singh with him, ho retired to 
Kohlbir.!. ■While there ho implored tho assistance of tho British in behalf of 
tho lMiifs,niid Captain IJoiigh'-cdge, with a portion of tho Baingnrh local batta- 
lion, w as -sent to Siiubalpdr m .\.n. 1 SO 1. On their arrival, TStiS Phaniavis, tho 
Mar.ith.'i mnnager, who liad replaced Bhdp Singh, w ithdrcw with all his people 
to N.igpdr. Baghqji Bhonshl, tho then r.ljfi of Ntlgi>dr, remonstrated with tho 
British (ioveriimeiit for thus turning him out of a country that he had fairly 
conquered, and the (lovcriiiiicnt rcstoied it to him. 

The country remained for sonic years under the Jlanilha Government, but 
. IMaior l.’oughsfdgo, who was in command of tho 
lleMoratmnors-.'m.lflpurlmr. local liatt.slion at Ilnrdribdgli, pleaded 

the cause of .loth Sincrh so eiiergeiically, that Sir Kichnvd Jenkins, the I’csident 
at Nas’ptir, obtained liis relea-e from Clulndd in A.n. It^H. lie was restored to 
power ill that year, but died in ISIS, 'ihe country was then held by tho 
J{riti''li Goveniineiit fur n vear ; but Mahdrilj Sd, tho son of .Tetli Singh, was 
iri'ide Bljd in IP20, though without the feudal superiority which tho former 
r.litls had hr-hl over the other chiefships, and Major Boiigliseduo was also 
e it.iblished at Sambalihir as A-'.istanl Agent to the Governor-General and Siqicr- 
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intentlent of Ti'il>ntaiy JlaLula. Mnlidr/Ij S<I diocl in A.n. 1827, and liis ttkIow, 
Kiinf Molmn Kranfiri, was allowed to succeed, lint disturbances almost imme- 
diately commenced to break out, and several Zamindfirs and Tbiiknrs rebelled. 
Amongst others ■'^re Snrondra Sd and Govind Singb, both “ ChauLSns ” and 
nretenaors to the cliicfship. The Mmha villages wore plundered to withio a 
few miles of Sambalpdr, bub Lieutenant Figgins, willi a body of the Edmgnrli 
battalion, wliicli was located in the fort, drove off ttio rebels for ntime. binttcra 
wore, however, getting so serious that the Agent, Captain Wilkinson, from 
Hhziiribligh, bad to come bimsolf to settle tbcm. Sovcr.'il of tbo rebels wero 
captured and banged j but Captain Wilkinson, seeing tlmt tbero would bo 
endless disturbances so long ns tbo Rdnl Moban Kuindrl romainod in power, 
deposed her, and set up Fdrd 3 'an Singb, a descendant of Bikram Singh, the 
eldest son of tbo Edja Balidr Singb, who, ns has before boon 6bo^vn, was not 
considered qualified to hold tbo "rilj," owing to bis tnolber being ofinferior caste. 
Ndvdynn Singb wns at this time what is called at Sambalpdr a “ Bdbd” —a title of 
no importance, but impljdng that tbo individual is of tbo “ Clmubdn” or chief's 
family. Ho was moreover, it would seem, a sort of personal attendant on the 
Ednl Moban Kumdrf. Ho is described to have been perfectly ostonnded when 
it was proposed to make him rdjd, and to bare actually praj'ed the Agent 
not to exalt him to so dangerous a position. However, Moban KnmdrS was 
sent off to Cuttack, tbo Government troops wore witbdra>vn, and Ndrdynn 
Singb left to manage bis nowlj'-aoqnirod kingdom in the best manner ho conld. 
As a matter of course, rebellion broke out at onco. Balnbbadra Sd, zaminddr of 
Lakbanpdr, a Gond, commenced it, and it wns a long time before ho could bo 
put down, as bo always found aholtor in tbo vast range of bills known os tbo 
Bard Pabdr. Ho was, however, at last slain at Dobrfgarb, tbo highest point of 
the said bills, and a noted rebel stronghold. In 1889 Major Oosmoy succeeded 
to the appointment of Assistant Agent at Sambalpdr, and in tbo same year there 
were great disturbances, set on foot chiefly by Surondra Sd, who looked upon 
Hdrdyan Singb as an usurper, and bimSelf as an injured person. He considered 
himself the lawful heir to tbo tbiono, on tbo ground of bis being descended 
from Madbukar Sd, fourth rdjd of Sambalpdr. In 1840 bo and bis brother 
Udet Sd, with their uncle Balrdm Singb, ruthlessly murdered tbo son and father 
of Darydo Singb, znminddr of Bdmpdr. Upon this tbo three wore arrested, 
tried, and sent off to the jail of Chotd Ndgpdr ns life-prisoners. 


Ndrdyan Singb died in 1849, and bis widmv, Ednf Mukbpdn Ddjf, assumed 

Lap.c to BritUb Govommeat. of government; but ns he had died 

without male issue, the country was hold to have 
lapsed to tbo British Government. Accordingly Mr. Crawford, tbo Agent to 
the Governor-General, issued n proclamation to that effect, and sent down two 
Native officials — ^Munsbl Prasanna Ldl and Rdf Rdp Singh— to take over tbo 
Rajd’s papers, and to dispose of petty cases, &c. Mr. Crawford himself arrived 
at Sambalpdr with a regiment of the Rdmgarb local battalion in December 1849, 
bringing with him Dr. J. Oadenbead. The letter officer was left in charge of 
tbo district iti the position of Principal Assistant to tbo Govomor-General’s 
Agent ; Ndrdyan Singh’s widow — the Ednf Mukbpdn Ddjf — being sent off to 
Cuttack, with a pensionofEs. 100 per mensem. TbeNativo official Edp Singb 
was also left at Sambalpdr in the capacity of Nalive Assistant. Tbo first acts 
of the new govemmeat were not apparently judicious or conciliatoiy, for tbo 
revenue was at once raised by one-fourth indisoi'iminately, without reference 
to the capabilities of the villages; and tbo whole of the freehold grants, reli- 
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pious and ollior, wore rosnmctl; lliosc wlio held villages entirely rent-free were 
ivsspsscfl at half jannl, n'illiont any reference to the period for which the gi'nnt 
had hrt'ii held, or to the terms of tiio tciinre; all assignments in money or grain 
from the rovoimes of villages wore restiiiicd, ns well ns nil nssignments of land 
in villages. (Ireat dis.snt isfaction was cousoijucntly created nt the outset, and .so 
seriously did tho Hraiiiiinn.s, wlio form n niimcroiis and powerful community, look 
upon it, that they went n)i in a body to Ikinchl to appeal. They, however, ob- 
t nined no rcdre.ss. In 1 85 1 n second settlement was made on equally indiscrimi- 
nate principles, the nssc.ssjuents of all villages being again raised by one-foiirlb. 


In the month of Septemher of the 3 'cnr 1857 — a few months after mutiny 

His,«r1m«r<.sonp:,7n.ull^r.l. Uppcr Pro. 

Vinces — Surendm 5a and Ins brother Udet oa. 



•hiijulr was about tho most powerful i 
d5r.s ; nml on his going in heart and soul for the rebel cause, inanj* of tho others 
followed from the force of example, or were Cfimpollcd to join bj' the more 
inllue.ntinl. A few, however, hold aloof, among whom inaj' bo mentioned 
fiovind 5ingh of dar.'-iigrti, who has been alluded to before as having revolted 
against tho Ilant Mohan Kiimilrl. Tho fact was that he looked upon himself os 
the right fid heir to the state, and did not therefore support tho pretensions of 
Suroiidra Sd. Siirendra 5ii, having collected a largo force, marched straight 
into tli<‘ town of 5ambalpiir, and established himself within the precincts of the 
old fort, which w.ss in mins. Captain Leigh, who was the Principal Assistant, 
went down to confront him, taking with liim some Madras iiifantrj' and 
^olne men of the Ik'niigarh li.ntlalion. Snrendra Sfi demanded the countr}' ns 
his right, Imt nft<>r a long debate it seems that ho was induced to give himself 
nn, and to dirret his ndliereiit-s to disperse. Jlc was placed under tho charge 
ftl the Rdmgarli ImtI.’ilion, lint no severe restraint was put on him. The consc- 
cjiienee was Hint one din*, on his being reiiioiist rated with rather severely 
rcganling tho rclielHon of some por-ons witli whom he was supposed to ho in 
commiinic.ntion, he made his r'-rape, and joined the rebels in tho hills, rrom 
that time up to the early part of |g(t2 troops were emploj'cd in every direction 
freing to hunt him down and di-per>o his band, but without success. Tho 
most daring ntroeities were cdimmlted In* him. If anj* villager showed the 
p1iglife-t inclitmti.m to nflbrd aH>.i--l*inci‘ »•> the Government, his village would 
bo tired and phiiidercd, tmd him'-<df and fainih’ murdered. A Ltiropean oflicor-— 
I>r. :ilooi*<— who was pmceodiiig to .«!imb:ili>ur wa« barbarously immlercd. 
Lieutenant Woodl>ridg.-,..f till* IHth Madras .Native Infantry, was nLo killed 
in an ent-mgement on the ll ii.l PMutr. and hi. head carried olf. In short, the 
authorities could not coj.e with the rebels with the force then employed 
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Ill November 18.5t»th« Itoval pr.s*l iniali«ii of amnesty was made know 
them, but they rcfii'-ed to tal:«' mlvantago of il. In 18iil the late Depiitj* C 

T. :irn|r.r Imp-v, arriv<-.l at .'^nmbalpur and was placed in charge, 
rite t/.‘lhe Coiiimi ‘i-ne,* of Cmiack. Uc at once lul-pted a eoneiha- 
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letter was sent to the , Deputy Commissioner, warning him tliat the country 
should know no peace until Surendra Sd's rights were recognised. 


It hecaino evident that Surendra Sd was still hound up with Kamal Singh 
and other rebel leaders, and by degrees the most serious plots and intrigues 
were laid bare, ^stinctly proving that the surrender of Surendra Sd in 1862 
was merely a blind, and that he had never for a moment intended to abandon 
the darling object of his life, viz. the recovery of the Sanihalpdr “ rdj.” Major 
Impey died at Sambalpdr in December 1863, but not before he had fully 
recognised the critical position of aflfairs at Samhalpdr, and the necessity that 
e^sted for arresting Surendra Sd and his immediate relations and adherents. 
OiTOumstances, however, tended to prevent the arrest nntil the 23rd of January 
1864y ‘wlien it "was succBssfuUy effected by tb© Magistrate and tlie Deputy 
Inspcctor-Greiieral^f Policoj assisted by the few Butopeau officers at the station, 
Nob a single Mtire was entrusted with the secret of the intention, as it was 
knoivn that^ureudra Sd had a host of friends and spies in the town, even 
among t^^ who were believed to be faithful servants of Government j and 
had ho . got the slightest inkling that his arrest had been intended, or even 
thought of, there is no doubt that he would at once have taken to the hills 
and joined the zamiuddrs who were still in rebellion. It was not legally 
proved that Surendra Sd was preparing to wage war against the Government, 
but the Chief Commissioner and the Supreme Government have recognised the 
necessity for keeping him, with certain of his relations and adherents, in con- 
finement as dangerous political oflenders, and the conset^uence has heen that 
dacoity lias now ceased, and profound peace has succeeded the dangerous and 
critical period preceding Surendra Sd's capture. 


The total population of tlie district by the census of 1866 was 812,348 
f p j . souls, of whom 497,774 were classed as agri- 

^ ’ culturists and 314,574 as non-agiiculturists. Of 

the former the most industrious and respectable agricultural classes are the 
Koltds j they are Hindds, and gradually obtained a footing in these parts under 
successive rdjds. At present they hold most of the hest villages in the IcMlsa. 
It is not known precisely where they came from, but Colonel Dalton, in one of 
his reports, alludes to a similar class in Assam. Next come the Agharids. 
There are but very few of them in the khalsa, but they are veiy numerous in 
the Garhjdt states of Raigarh and Bamrd, and also in the Chandrapdr chiefship. 
They claim to be Rdjputs by descent, but do not wear the sacred thread. 
They are remarkably fair and good-looking. A great number of Brdhmans also, 
especially the Jhdrwds, are engaged in agriculture. These three are the chief 
landholding classes. The cultivators are drawn from the inferior cultivating 
castes, such as Pdbs, Sdonrds, Gdndds, Gonds, Mhlis, Godlis, &c. The Mahantls 
have acquired some few villages, but they do not themselves hold the plough 
like the Koltds and Agharids. The principal castes among the population 
general are Brdhmans, klahantls, Rdjputs, Bhdlids, Koshtis, Mehrds, Sundrs, 
KdusdrSjGurids, Sdnsids, Tells, Musalmdus, Barhais, Lohdrs, Kumbhdrs, Pdnhdris, 
Tambolls, Kewats, and Ghdsis. 


There are two classes of Brdhmans in these parts — ^theUriyas and the Jhar- 
wds. The first have come from Cuttack and Puri within comparatively recent 
times, while the latter settled here many hundred years ago. The TJriyas, who 
consider thomselves the most holy of the two, and will not eat with the Jharwds, 
are a lazy^ improvident set, subsisting chiefly by begging. On the other hand, 
58 cre 
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tliG JliamaSj or junglo Uritlimims na (heir Hilo dcnotcH, nro cnrcfiilj Imrdworkiag, 
and intelligent j they nro not above cullivating tbo poll, cnmigiug in (mao, or in 
foot turning their Imud to anything uaefnl and j>rofittiblc. 1 ho ]4n1mntii nro tho 
Kdraths, or writers of Orisan; they are immigrants from the districts to tlio 
east, and take occupation as clerks in Govommcjil ofliccs, Pchoolmaslers, &c. 
They nro an iutolligcnt but somewhat cffcmiiinto race. Tho Ihtjpnts nre fotf 
in number, consisting chielly of tho illegilinmlo ollshoots of tho Iti'^put riijds ana 
their descendants. Tho llliulifis aro wcavcr.s of cotlon-clotlis. These cloths 
aro not celebrated for linoness of fc-xlnrc, but for brilliancy of colour ami 
variety of pattern they can bardly bo r.vccllcd among co.'ir.so native fabrics. 
Cotton-cloths nro also mndo by tho Mohra-s. Tiic Ivo.shtfs nro wenveta of Insar 
silk-cloth. Thoir maniifncturo is justly celebrated ; the texture is vciy otcd, 
and tho silk has n lustre which never fades, however long it may have been in 
wear. Prizes were obtained for specimens nt the Kxhil)ilions of Nitgptir and 
A'gra. Tho SuniSr.s, or gohlstnifhs, nro not particularly good svorkiocn, bql 
they are npt imitators, and might improve. They mnnnfacture all the orna- 
ments worn by females, which, by the way, arc very pccuHnr, nnlike those nsed in 
other parts of India. The prettiest omnmonts tnndc here nre tho “ hantJm,” or 
nock-laces of largo gold- fluted beads, worn often by Idrabmun nntlTldjpnt sepoys 
of the Native army. The Knns.'Ir.s nre workers in hell-tmnal and hrass ; they mako 
all sorts of vessels and utensils very neatly indeed. 'J'ho Guri.ls are the sweet- 
meat sellers. Tl>o Sfmsifis arc mn'-ons and stone-carvers. Tlieir work is rough, 
but solid, and they soon pick up nuything that i.s shown them. Tells are 
oil-sellers— -a numerous and well-to-do cla*-s. The few Mohammadans are chiefly 
merchants and Government Porvant.s. Patthiids anil Tnmbolis nre betel-sellers. 
Kowats— fishermen and boatmen combined— aro n numoroiis and hardy race, 
and sometimes cugngo in small ventures of trade also. Glutsls nro grasa- 
ontters and grooms j they nail also perform tho dntiD.s of sweepers. 


The aboriginal tribes of the Ihulsn arc Gomls, Pubs, p.donril'!, Binjdls 
{Binjwtlrs), and Ivols or Dhiingars. The latter came from tho Chnta Nagpur direc- 
tion. They nro ns a class hard-working, honest, nnd light-hearted, and when 
not engaged in cnltivntiag citlicr for themselves or for ollicr.<, they will lake 
Borvico of any kind, lload-innking, palkj-bcaring, gardening, pankha-ptiUing — 
nil como alike to them j nnd the women work equally hnrd with tho men. They 
aro fond of strong drink, but apparently only give way to it on festive occasions. 
At certain periods of tho year they perform tho nio.st curious kind of dance. 
Women nnd men, all linked together in a circle, pace round in a monotonous bnt 
perfectly regular measure, swaying at the same time their bodies backwards 
and fonvnrds, occasionally almost touching tho ground with their heads. They 
nro all decked out in their best, tho women ornamenting their hair fantastically 
with feathers and flowers. 


The administration is condiiotcdby a Deputy Commissioner, with ordinarily 
Administration. -A^psistant or R'ctrn-Assistnnt Commissioner, a 

4 . 1 1 I. T, Tahsfldtir, a Civil Surgeon, and a District Snporin- 
^dont of Police, at head-quarters. Micro is another Tahsflddr stationed nt 
Darenrh. The police force has a strength of 350 of nil ranks. They have 
stakon-bouses nt Sambnlpdr, Bargarh, Ambiiborll, Lopnngti, and MtSrd, besides 
eighteen outposts in the interior of the district. 
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Tlio imperial revenues of Sambalptir district for the year 1869-70 are as 


Land revenue es^geg 

Assessed taxes 11,839 

Excise on spirits 7 158 

!! 8'200 

« 10,205 

J ribute payable by feudatories „ 11,830 

Rovonuo payable by zaminddrs or chiefs „ 9^850 


Total Es. 1,31,950 


SAMBALPTJ'R — A tahsil or revenue subdivision in the district of the 
same name, consisting of ono town, 190 asli or parent villages, and 122 dalchili 
villages or hamlets, and having an area of 1,500 square miles. The total land 
revcmio is Rs. 41,163-4-3. The population is 198,808 souls. Within the limits 
of this t.ahsil nro also included eight zamindftrfs, paying in the aggregate to 
Government Rs. 0,329, and five Garhj4t states, the aggregate tribute of which 
amounts to Rs. 9,880 annujilly. The principal villages are — 


Pojiuktiou. 


Eh.'lmiJ 2,461 

Riimpfiilf 2,731 

L-sir/l 2,037 

Arhupiird 2,065 

Tfilpatiu 1,746 


Population. 


Kbindli 1,729 

Siimasing.4 1,058 

Katarbagii 1,603 

Bagrii 1,472 

Lopangi 1,305 


Tho population of all these belongs almost entirely to the agricultural 
classes. , 

SAMBALPUTl — Tho chief town in the district of the same name. It is 
situated in north latitude 21® 31', and east longitude 84° 1'. The district court- 
house, tho sub-divisional or tahsil office, and the houses of the civil officers are 
pleasantly situated on tho north bank of tho Malidnadf, to tho south and a 
little to 'the c.ast of flio town. Tho river is hero nearly a mile broad ; during 
the monsoon it is often full from bank to bank, and on ono or two occasions 
has boon knomi to overflow its banks and partially swamp tho town. It falls 
rapidly after tho monsoon, and during tho greater portion of the year there is only 
a small strc.am, soino forty or fifty yards wide, which it is necessary to ci’oss 
in boats. Oppo.site the town and station tho river-bed is a mass of rocks 
n-ith thick "jlidii” junglo; tho banks on either side arc well-wooded with 
numerous mango and other gi’ovcs, and to tho south there is a splendid 
background of lofty hills ; tho scenery altogether is very beautiful. The native 
town of Sambalpiir is also on tho river bank, and, including tho suburbs, may 
bo about two miles long by a quarter of a mile broad. It is dmded into two 
portions — tho town proper, and a largo suburb called the Bara Bazar; the two 
being separated by tho area comprised within tho old fort walls. In tho town 
proper some fifty or si-xty brick, terraced-roofed houses, most of them two 
stories high, have lately been orocted in tho main street ; about l,o00 houses are 
tiled, and but few still remain thatched. La the Rard Bdzfir most of tho houses 
nro still tliatchcd. 
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Towa-dnos wore only introduced in 18GJ-C5, mid liavo licen slcaJily 
incrensing from year to year, ns will bo seen from the folloiving figures : — 


18C4-Go (four months) Ils. 940 

1805- 00 (whole year) „ 0,000 

1806- 07 (do.) „ 7,370 


1807-08 {eleven month-s) „ 10,000 

The to\m has of late been much improved. In 1804 it scarcely contained 
a single tiled house, and it was with difiicolty that n cart could go through the 
main street. Two largo streets have lately been jn.ade, with dr.ains on either 
side, through the whole length of the town, and wide roads liavo boon opened out 
to the river bank. The conservancy and drainage are carefully looked after. 

Tlio fort is to the norlh-vrost of tho town proper ; nothing remains of it 
bnt a crumbling stono-wnll on llio river face, and n few mouldering bastions. 
The remains of tho moat arc still visible, hnt it has been hort'and there filled up. 
Tlio only gateway left is that of SmnlSf, nc.ar the temple of the goddess 
SamlM, who was apparently the tntclar deity of Sambalpfir. There are swcial 
other temples also within tho precincts, the principal of which arc those of Pndmes- 
wari Dov), Han't Jag.anuiith, and Annnt Sajjfi— all Imilt between the years 1500 
and IGOO a.d. They arc of uniform design, and neither remarkable for hcanty of 
architecture nor for solidity of structure, llioro are nlso some remains of 
dwellings of former riijiis within tho fort, but mo.st of them aro in snch a 
dilapidated and dangerous state that it Iras become ncccsirary to remove them. 
One only, which has some little pretension to nppeamnee, is about to he 
repaired, and will ho availablo for tho accommodntiou of native chiefs when 
they visit Sambolpitr. 

Beyond tho fort is tho Bant Bfraar. It was formerly a more market-place, 
but by degrees, as the town became crowded, people svent and settled there. 
It fe chiefly inlmbitcd by goldsmiths, weavers, and " Kownts" (boatmen and 
fishermen). Tho town has few wealthy inhabitants, and it is only of late years 
that there has been any trade worth sj>eaking of. Tho statistics of the traffic 
for the few past years aro as follows ; — 



Impobts. 

Evports. 


Value, Hs. 

Value, Bs. 

1864-65 


1,01,284 

1865-66 



1866-67 


1,58,171 

1867.68 

3,51,379 


1868-69 




Besides the Government court-house and the sub-divisional office, already 
Public and other buildings. “entioned, on the river hank, there is a Comrais- 
sioneria circuit-honso, a good post-ofiBco, a jail 
(lately built on tho standard plan), a sardS near tho town, and another in course 
of erection on the opposite hank of tho river. A dispensary building with female 
wards has lately been built by a liberal native on tho standard plan, as also n 
new district school-building. There is, too, a handsome terraced-roofed covered 
market-place. The people accept most thankfully the benefits of the dispensary. 
Indeed their prejudices seem to yield very readily in most matters. To give on 
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instanc 0 j ifc may be mentioned that, though they at first showed the greatest 
abhoTTcnco of vaccination, during the past five years nearly 80,000 children and 
adults have been vaccinated, viz ; — 


1864 

'7^1S 

1865 

2 744 

1866 

'.27.^ 

1867 


1868 



Total 29,260 


In former years the town was almost annually visited by cholera, and the 
epidemic sometimes remained for months. The people attribute it to the con- 
stant influx of pilgrims returning from Jaganndth : and no doubt their view is 
correct; but tho dirt, the narrow streets, and the crowded state of the town must 
also have aggravated tho disease considerably. During the past few years they 
have been more fortunate ; but everything shows that this has been solely owing 
to tho precautions that have boon taken for keeping out pilgrims, attending to 
conservancy, widening streets, and the like. Small-pox was also very prevalent ; 
but now that the children are vaccinated, instead of being inoculated as formerly, 
tho violence of tho diseaso may abate. 

S A'MPNA' —A river which, rising in the hills that shut in tho rich basin 
of Bottil, unites its waters with tho Mnohnd at tho civil station of Betill, and 
thonco forcing its way through tlio main chain of tho Sfitpurd hills, joins tho 
Tawd at Kotml below Sbdhpdr. 

SA'NGABHl ' — A town in tbo Bhanddra disti’ict, situated about twenty-four 
miles to tbc south-east of Bhanddra, and throe miles south of the Sconi lake. The 
population, according to tho census of 1866, amounted to 4,367 souls. The local 
industries aro tho manufacture of cotton-cloth — which, though slightly inferior 
to that made at iloliurl and A'ndhalgdon, has a good repute, and is largely 
exported — .and silk-spinning. Tlio town is built on a gravelly soil, and is kept 
faii-ly clean, but is considered unbealthy, probably ounng to tho brackishness of 
‘ tho water-supply from most of tho wells. Tho watch and ward and conservancy 
are provided for from the town duties ; and there are Lore a police post and a 
large and flourishing government school. Sfingarhi derives its name from the 
old Pathdn fort, now in ruins, which commands it. 

SANGRA'AIPU'R — A village in tho Jahalpitr district, thirty miles north- 
west of Jnhalpiir on tho road to Silgar. It is said to have derived its name from 
Saugrfun Sfi, tho most distinguished of tho Gond lino of GtirhS Mandln, who 
died in a.d. 1530, after having extended his dominion over fifty-two districts. 

SANGEA'MPU'R— A small forest of 6,555 acres, on tho highroad between 
Jabalpdr and Sdgnr, in the former district. It comprises the block of hills 
around tho Singaurgarh fort, and was recently selected for a State forest as a 
particularly favourable locality for the natural production of teak. 

SANICARPUTl— A town in tho Clidndd district, situated sktoen miles 
north-north-cast of Cliimllr, and containing five hundred houses, some of winch 
nro wnll built, and a raodorn fort of earth and brick in tolcrahlo condition. 
Under tho Mardthd rule a cannon-foundry was worked hero, and some of the 
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half-finished guns uro still to bo soon. The Iowa 1ms govommont schools for 
boys and girls. 

SA'OLI ' — A town in tho Chdndd district, situated seven miles oast of lldl, 
and containing eight hundred houses. The population is almost wholly TclingS. 
Cotton-cloths, coloured and plain, nromannfactnrcd lioro, and there is some trade 
in cotton, cotton-cloths, grain, groceries, and pnr. 'J’hcro is also a wcolcly 
market, with an nverago attondanco of six hundi’cd persons. The to\vn has 
government schools for boys and girls. 

SA'OLI'GARII — A slate forest of about 130 sqnaro miles in extent, in the 
northern part of tho Betill district. It comprises several blocks of hills 
between 'tho Moran river on the east and north, and Ilfijdborllrl on tho west. 
Tho chief forest growth ia of teak and siij, tho former predominating. 

SA'ONER— One of the most prosperons towns in tho I\<Igj)i1r district, ^itn- 
ated tAventy-four miles north-west of Nagpur, just oft’ tho main road to Chhind- 
wdril. It has a popnlaiion of d,893 persons, the majority of Avhoin arc employed 
in agriculture. Tho toAvn — built on both sides of tho Koltir river, in a plain of 
considerable fertility — is surrounded by field and garden cnltivntion. A good 
deal has been done hero of late ycnr.s in the way of municipal improvement. A 
good branch road, metalled and planted with trees, connects tho town Avith the 
imperial line from Ntigpiir to ChhindAvSriJ, loading into the new mnrkct-plncc 
at tho eastern entrance. Tho market-place is in the form of n circle, within 
which are largo masoniy platforms for tho accommodation of the traders and 
their wares; from it tAA'o broad metalled roads, one leading south -aa'csI and tho 
other ATOst, traA'cr-so tho lOAvn in tho most populous qnnrtor.=!. Those tAvo linos 
are connected by n third street of snnilnr dimensions, running north and south. 
There is hero a traA'cllcrs’ bungnloAA',and nmong the more recent strnciures arc a 
handsome sarfif, and good buihlings for tho police and tho school, in Avhich ninety- 
six scholars nro noAV taught English as W'cll as Vernacular. 'I'hc local iudustrics 
are fho manufacture of colton-clotli, which is largely exported, nnd of .an inferior 
kind of snuft’ AA’liich is made by the ^lusnlmuu population. A largo cattle 
market is also hold hero AA’cokl}’. The fort, sitAiated near the centre of the toAvn, 
is now in ruins. It must formerly Imvo boon a place of large extent and great 
strength; and tho linos of fortifications are difleront from, and more elaborate 
than, those built in tho time of tho Pindhiii-i incursions. According to local 
tradition, which is as usual vague, it was built before tho lime of the tionds by 
some Gauli chiefs ; but about tho latter the people can giA’C no parliculara. How- 
OTOr that may bo, tho town has belonged to the " Swastbfiuik” family for many 
generations continuously, and tho present Gond rfij.'i is now proprietor of 
Ijftoner. 


SATIANGARH — A state which is now attached to the Samhalpfir district, 
_ but Avas formerly one of the cluster knoAA’n ns the 

General descriptian. "Garhjfits.” ItlicsbctAvconSS^nud 

of eastlongittidc,andbofn;v’CGn21® 18'nnd21® 3C' of nortli latitude. It is bounded 
on tho north by tbo zamlndUri of Chandrapiir and by a portion of the Rdigarh 
feudatory state, on tbo oast by tho kltalsa of Sambalpdr, on tho south by tho 
zamiuddri of Phnljhar, and on tho west by tho district of Bildspdr. Tho mean 
leiwfch, north and south, is about tAvonty miles, and tbo mean breadth, oast 
and west, about twenty-five, giving an approximate area of some five hundred 
square miles. The country is generally level, but to the south and east there rise 
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abruptly two considerable ranges of bills. The soil is generally light and friable, 
with a sti'ong admixture of sand. About four-fifths of the whole area are cnlti- 
vated, while the rest is jungle and hills. It has no forests of any magnitude, but 
shl, silj, dhdurd, tondli, &c. are to be met with in patches hero and there. 
The Mahdnadi runs to the north of the state. The only other river of any pre- 
tensions to size is the Ldth ; but even this is an insignificant stream. The main 
road between Sambalplir and Edipdr runs alongportion of the southern boundary j 
there are no other roads of consequence. The climate is, like that of the rest 
of the Sambalpur district, considered unhealthy, and during the months of 
September, October, and November fever is prevalent. The inhabitants them- 
selves are not in appearance inferior to those of other parts of India. The 
thermometer in the coldest weather does not fall below 45® Fah., while at 
the hottest period of the year it rises to as high ns 110® in the shade. Tigers, 
beai'S, and leopards are to be found in the hilly and jungle portions. Formerly 
there used to be a great number of wild buffaloes, but of late years they have 
been di’iven off, the people having taken to attack them with arrows. Wander- 
ing herds are, however, still occasionally met with. 


According to the rdju’s returns the population is put down at 51,619, 
about three-fourths of whom are engaged in 
Population. agriculture. Eice is the staple crop produced, 

with hero and there at rare intervals a small quantity of wheat, gram, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton, and sugarcane. The principal castes among the population 
are Brdhmans, Eajputs, Agharius, KoMs, Koshtds or weavers, Mehrds (also 
weavers), Dhdngars (weavers of coarse cloths and village watchmen), Gonds, 
Binjdls (Binjwdrs), and Kolis. The language current is the Laryd or dialect of 
Chhaltisgarh, and the Hindi character is used for writing. The only manu- 
factures are tesar silk-cloth and coarse cotton-cloths. 


The family of Sdrangarh is of very ancient date, and has preserved its 
traditions as far back as the Samvat year 148. 
It is of the aboriginal tribe known as EfiJ-Gond. 
According to tradition, in Samvat 148, or a.d. 91, Narendra SS, rijd of Ldn^ 
(in Bhanddra) , had two sons, V irbhadra Sd and J agdeva Sd. The latter went and 
offered his services to Narsingh Deva, rdjd of Eatdnpdr, who was thra at war 
with a neighbouring chief. On his returning victorious, Narsingh Deva pre- 
sented him with a hhilat, and conferred on him the title of “ diwan, together 
with eighty-four villages in the Sdrangarh tract. The family retained i^he title 
oi‘*diwaa’’ through some forty-two generations, when Kalydn fed, the then 
diivdn, obtained the title of '‘rdjd" in the following manner. Eaghoji Bhonsld 
of Nd<^pdr was proceeding to Cuttack with a small body of retamers mo the 
SambalSdr district. On his arrival at the Singhord Ghdt, between Sdrangarh and 
Phuljhar, his advanced guard was opposed by the Phuljhar people, who stopped 
the passage of the gh&t\nd killed several of his tbft 

difficulties to the Eatanpdr rdjd, Banoji, who directed Kalydn Sd to dnve off the 
Sants and clear the gUt. Kalydn Sd executed those orders s^s^ 
and in reward he had the title of “ rfjd" conferred on ^ 

to carry a standard. The title was afterwards confirmed by Eijd Ohhatra Sd 
of Sambalpdr, when Sdrangarh had become a dependency of that stote.^ Ihe 
rdids of Sdrangarh seem to have had special warlike prochvities, for in the 
reihns subsequfntto Kalydn Sd we find them constantlj; called to the assistance 
nf RnTnbSndr rdids either to suppress rebellion withm, or to resist foes from 
without. For^ these services they were usually rewarded by grants of parganas. 
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villa-'OT Ac., hO Omt b)* drgri't s S.inntcnih cttnc to bn n of sotno importantr. 

In Smmnt “ coiititifrc'iit to iiifl tho ^InritlKH m llio ^.ariut 

Onssi 'J'lifV count fifty-lliu'C {rcaoMtions from tlic commcnM mnuoftW 
occiipwc}-, includm" tliu loign of the prc-ent chief, vhitli h !•> J'lslerl llnrl^-ino 


or 


OCClipillO}', 

year's. * 

Tho onlv hnihling of nny jitotcn'.ioii in tho si »t<‘ is tlir* tcntplo of f! 

but it is of no gr* it imliquity, Iminirbitn 
Aichitcctsinl rciiiRms. j A'dil \ ii S i Ditt fin m Jil' iiibcr J 7 iS, 

nboiit 120 jenrs ago. At n jilnti rillnl Sjlhr, iiboiit twcbi* nnhs tQth« 
north of S.'natitjftrh, is tho tomb of ii JIr._ KIHoll, 1? f *.S., lie iliid oa tl.o 
12th Scptcinbor A.n. 1778, whtlo on n mission from tli" (!oujnimnt*t'j tin 
Court nt Kiig]«1r. Tho imnimnont was cm t* <1 b) tfi" I!: iti-ii Cih i rnms nt, ard 
li IS inf oly bi'un jepurt'il bj tho Sir.ing.irh Itt'tji at thiTifjiu't of the l)i|nt} 
Comraissionoi.’i Jt is of snnplo tlc'ign, Iming a sqii no bi e, with ii pjr.wmtiil 
Biipcrstructiiro nbout ton or tiulvc bet high, the svhoh' !>' ing surroiinilcti bj 
a anil. Sniigi-fim Smgh, the pusent riji, is n stead), (ompil/ni mm. lie 
looks nflor Ins on n nflinrs, i.iid ninnngi i hts ti rritory profit ibly awl mb. Ho 
Ins cst.ibhshed ii good school at the hi wl-ijii irti rs of hn • t ite, win re s„mo 
eeicnty or eighty pupils are riti iviiig inslrintion. Liti 1) .ib j ho Ins lUrbd a 
fow indigenous schools in tho interior ol bis t* rritory, 

SATPUllV' — This nnmo i* non genoMlly t ppli'd to thegr>'it range or 
fnblo.land aliich, rommciirmg « »* taanls nt Aunt t:’HU.ik. runs lu.arly up to 
tho acstcra coist, though Ihenpiiillitioii mms to h*i\,> bi. nfonn"rb n irubd 
to tint poilion of the range aliwh duidt' the Xerlnd i iiml Tepit tplltjsf 
Tho S.'ttpiir.ls arc thus d< scrilii <l J by Mr. 1)1 uiforil of the (lioi'ipiMl Suniy : — 

"This piiigo 5 IS aill defimd to the ai fvnrd, nml fiom Iblipiphl to 
A'sirgaih consists of a bell of inoiiiitmiiDiis loiintry, forty or bltj iml" 
in brisiltli, and of nn nvirage hnght, at thu (pst i,f ihe ilniti, but little 
under 2,000 ftot above the * 1 1 , while iiriiiy pt lUs ii> > nbote ,",(>00, mul 
eoiiic (mid iwen eome table-hmls, as Turin are a high ns l,Otii> f, i.{, 
Ncaily tlio whole of tins range, both lulls ami mlh lonsets of trap; but 
towards the aesl, along the iiorlhein botindan of Khimb'Ii, a scrii s of 
peaks are mot aith, Mich ns nre but nii'h s( ( « in the trip Tsgiou, 
Elscalioro the summit of the range is iiiois' or h s. a t*ibh~hnd. dust cvl 
of A'sirgaih theie is a brcik, threiigli aliieh tlie railanj fiom IJomlny nnd 
Khfiiidosii to Jaliilpur pis'os, the highosl pirt of a Inch is owls 1,210 
foot. It is aoithy of notice tint this bteik It ids from clfon to the 
junction of tho tao alhiiml plniiis in IhoTiijiti and Pun/i to n Iht tract 
Ijingbclwocn tliotao Xarbid.i phiiis. I^st of this break tho trap hills 
coiitiuuo till hoiitli of Uosh ingdb.'id, ahere sindstone mul nii tnmorphio 
rocks cmoigo and form n grcit portion ol the lulls of the rnchnnrhi mid 
Bctiil coiinliy*. Thoro IS a tnble-hnd of considerable cvtciil nniml Doti'd, 
alucli^c\tcnds far to the cnsta.nrd beyond Cliliindaiird and Rconi, and joins 
the high platc.su of Amarkantafc. Upon (his phtcmi Imp still pronomi- 
nates, and a gioal spur fiom it ostends between tho Tnptf and the Ibtrnfi, 
forming tho noithcrn boiindnir ofBerdrns far as the tonfluonce tii those 


■* JInjor Ciunbcrlcpc 

t Thornton’s Gsrrticcr, itrliclr '■ StlpniA " 
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I'ivei'P. 'i’his viiiige id also of coiisiclei’nWe lieiglilj iu places nearly 4^000 
feet, bike most oilier ranges, it lias no defiiiito name, and is generally 
looked upon as a portion of the SiUpiirii." 

It has boon necessary to quote the above description at length, as there 
apjicars to be sonio#loubl, which can only be set definitely at rest by geologists, 
as to the eastern limits of the Satpurus. By some doscribers tlio Amarkantak 
]ilaloaii, and Iho JIaikal range, which, running south-west from it, walls in 
Chhallisgarh on the north-west, are included iu the Vindhyan hill system. 
For present puiqioscs, however, it will be snfiicicnt to assume that the Narbadli 
tlividcs the Vindliyas from Iho Satpnnls, and that the whole system of con- 
tinuous or nearly continuous ranges, commencing from Amarkantak, and 
running south of the river, may be included under Iho generic name ofSatpurti. 
Ii may hero bo worth noticing that though the Vindhyan sandstones, north of 
the Narbada, ai'o entirely distinct from tho Jlahildco and other groups which 
cuter into the coinpo'^itiou of the !5afpiira<, .and tlie two systems arc divided 
by a well-marked vallei', llio name “ Vindhya" has been sometimes extended 
to ineludo them both. Thus Professor VVilson saj's,v “Vindhya is tlio 
‘‘ general name of tho chain that si retches across Central India. According to 
“ f lio Vayu (Pur.lna) it is the part south of the N.annadu or the Satpndil range.” 
'J’lic ordinary Puranic appellation for those hills, Imwcvcr, seems to havo been 
tlic '* I’iksha.” 


Accepting Amarkantak as the eastern boimdaiy, tho Sutpurd's would havo 
a range from east to wc.st of about .six Innulml mile.',, and in their greutest depth 
would exceed one liuiulrcd miles from north to .south. Thi* .-hope of tho range 
would bo almost triangular. Ifrom .VnmrkatUak — o,o28 feet above tho level of 
tho.sea — an outer ridgo rims south-west, for about one humlrcJ miles, to a point 
known as (ho iSdIetokrf hills in the Blinndara district, thus forming .as it were 
the head of the range, wliiclt shrinking, as it jniJceisK we-tward, trom a broad 
inble-hmd to two p.nrallel dorsal ridge-, bimiuluig vm cither -idt" the valley of tho 
^rapti, ends, .so far as these pi'ovinei-- are cimeenied, at the fuinons hill-fortress 
of A'slrgarh. 


The .^lopc of the range is, in the ^laiidl.i district, mainly tow.ards tho north 
a .‘succession of table-laud.'^ Ic.adiiig down to tho Narbada. In tho Saconi and 
Cldiindwar:! di‘*tricts the countn' .slopes mainly southwards, bo also in tho 
lleliil district, where the main cliain of the lialpnr.is lies to tho ^o-vti'cme north. 
'I’hc ilullai jdatcaii in this district is the watcr-hed of tho rivers Tupti, Vnrdha, 
and Bel, the former of whieh llows westw.ards nlong the -.uitheni ba-e of tho 
iS.itpur.1s, wltilo the latter ilow .south and south-east into tho plain ol Nagpur. 


I’ho din’erent platean.s and valleys may be thus brictly described. In tho 
Mandia district llioro are four principal upland valleys, e.ich .-ending down a 
fowler to iho Narlmdii. To the we-,t lies the valley of tlic Ban jar ; in the centre 
.are the valley.s of tho ILilon, tlie Phen, and the Biirlmer; to theoa-l Iho valleys 
of the Jvhnrmcr, Uhirktir, and Seoul; and to the north-wc-t the valley of the 
Salji. Tho eastern valloy.s .are higher than those to the we-i. 1 ho connlry between 
thoKluirincr and Biirbner rivers jiresentn niggl'd ma-s ..f bare and lofty inouu- 
tains hurled together by voleatiic action; the general iormntion being basalbo 
intermixed with lalerilo, with which the higher peaks are ciqipod. Ihcro is a 


* nail’s cilifioa of M'lboa’s Vislmii I'unina. \ ol a. p- 12S (ISCC). 
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1 ranffe of hills hetweon the Chirkdr and Kharmor. On the east of this 
vSnicaVformed country, several fine " dddars ” or plateaus and rich valleys, 
esnecially those of Sontirth and Kharmondal, occur. These valleys are wcH 
watered and sheltered from the winds; and here, even in April, tho streams are 
fringed Svith verdant grass. The Chaurddddar plateau, with an area of about 
six square miles, is probably one of the most favourable sjJbts for a European 
settler in the whole of these wilds. 


The Banjar valley, running partly into the Seoul district, has two largo open 
plains at Bmhar and Bhlmldt, both well watered. The Hdlon valley is approached 
from the Banjar valley by the Gdrdghdt range, which form the eastern margin of 
the Btfcjar. At Bi^hid it opens into a fine open and fertile plain, some fifteen 
miles long by five broad. It is even better watered than the valley of the Banjar. 
The valley of thoBurhner resembles that of tho Klwrmer, having a general eleva- 
tion of above 2,500 feet above tho sea level, and a pleasant climate. Going on 
to tho Seoul district tho plateaus of Sconi and Lakhnddon, ranging in height 
from 1 ,800 to 2,200 feet, ai'O well cultivated and clear of jungle. Tho valley of 
the Bdngnnga * may be said to commence after tho conflncncc of its waters 
with those of tho Thdnwar. It is of varying breadth, sometimes widening 
out into bays of considerable extent, and sometimes contracted by hill-spurs. 
Tho first basin contains the Bhansd Bhdr forest, which is all unreclaimed. The 
second hay includes Themd and a pai’t of Mali, and is about five miles across, 
and well watered. The third basin includes Narsinghd, and is hero of consider- 
able extent and well watered. South of this basin the hills run parallel to, and 
a short distanco from, the banks of the river, until it receives tho TJskfil and 
Kahrd rivers, from which point tho fourth basin commences. The Paraswfirll 
plateau separates tho valleys of tho Bdngangll and tho Banjar, and has a general 
width of between six and ten miles, well watered. Tho Phen valley is moio 
open than tho Hfilon, to which it is nearly parnllol. Tho valleys of the Uskfl and 
Nahrii are narrow, but in one or two places they open into plains. In the 
Chhindwarii district tho principal upland valleys are those of the Pench and 
Kolbird. In many places they present broad open plains, which about Chfind, 
Chhindwfivd, and Chaural aro highly cultivated and well watered. The 
general elevation is about 2,200 feet. Less open arc tho valleys which follow 
tho course of the river Kanhdn, through Deogarh, before its descent into the 
plains. Tho plateau of Pachmarhi — 3,481 feet above sea level — is said to be 
twelve sqnaro miles in extent. The scenery is of surpassing beauty and 
variety. Through tho centi-e of it there flows, for the greater portion of the 
year, a fine clear stream, which appears at one time to have been dammed up for 
tho storage of water. The plateau presents many advantages for the establish- 
ment of a sanitarium, and is easily reached from the north from Bankheri — a rail- 
way station thirty-fivo miles distant. On tho south it is separated from the gi’eat 
Sdtpnra chain by the valley of tho Denwd. Another plateau — ^that of Motdr 
( Mohtoor), 3,500 feet high — ^though inferior in some respects, has many of the cha- 
racteristics of the higher Pachmai'hi as a sanitarium, and is easily accessible from 
the south. In the Betdl district the -Jdaclmd and Sdmpnd rivers traverse a 
broad level basin of rich and well-cuHivated land, in which is situated tho chief 
town of Betdl. It is shut in hy abrupt lines of stony hills on all sides but the west, 
where it is bounded by the deep vauey of the Taptf. Tho Multdf plateau to the 
south is of considei’able extent, and is noted for its opium and sugarcane. Tlie 


* The nninc by ivhich the upper portion of the AVaingnngd is locally known. 
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05ily liigli level plateau iii this part of the range is on the hill of Khdmld, in 
the south-west corner of tho lietdl district. Thi§ is said to he a little helow 
3,700 feet — the general height of the Gdwalgarh hills, with which it is connected. 
The absence of •water on the plateau is tho obstacle to its being selected as a 
sanitarium- Some of tho highest points in .the range are approximately — 

Feet. 

Chaurddadar (Mandla) 8,800 

Khumld (Bctill) 8,700 

Motdr (Mohtoor) (Chhindward) 3,500 

Pachmarhi) /PT i jci/is ( 3,481 

SA-TPURA' RESERVE — A state forest of about 1,000 square miles in 



wmio lu vuu « usiui'u Lvcta j's tuu uuuri growth. The proximity of this tract to 
the large markets of Kdmthf and Ndgpiir has led to tho almost complete 
exhaustion of all but young growing timber, but systematic measures arc in 
progress for preserving ■wbat remains. Leases aro annually granted for the 
cutting of tho unreserved kinds of timber, and for the collection of jungle fruits, 
roots, dyes, &c., and also for grazing cattle in certain portions of the forest. 
Plantation experiments under the superintendence of a European gardener are 
being conducted at iSukdtd and Sitajhari. 

SATJSAR — The southern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Clihindwdrd 
district, having an area of 1,070 square miles, ■with 439 villages, and a popula- 
tion of 94,915 soul.s according to tho census of 1800. Tho land revenue for tho 
year 1809-70 is Rs. 97,884. 

SATJSAR— The head-quarters of the tahsfl of the same name, in tho 
Chhindw.4rd district. It is situated thirty-four miles south of Chhindwfirfi, on tho 
main road to Kigpiir, and has a population of 4,077 persons, mostly belonging 
to the cultivating classes. There are here a government school and a small 
fort. The proprietor of tho village is Rdja Suleman Shdh tho representative 
of tho Gond line of Deogarh. 

SA'WARGA'OX— A town in tho Ksigpiir district, situated forty-four 
miles iVoin Nagpur, on the road to Betfil via Narkher. riic population, amonnt- 
chioHy engaged in agriculture. ^5'° « 

hiSy and stony. Since town-dutics have been levied, efforts have ^fen made to 
improve the i^itcr-supply, which was deficient; and a new school-house and 
market-place have been constructed. 

SEGA'ON— A town in the Chtinda district, situated thirteen miles north- 
-ri W.ror5, .1.4 Om W. « strl 

amble lr.4e ..4 tie fXl” “ri Urn oKn ® fort, 

” forest ie » rrM billy tmet of Ibo seme nemo it. Ibe Ib!l|.l!r 

district. It has not yet been fully examined or demarca et . 

SEIIA'WA'-A tract of countiy' Contains 285 

miptir district. It covers an area oi about uoO square mi.es, 
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TillaTCS, 270 of wliich are nnijibabited. 'Hic inliabitiiuts are mobtly Goni<i, wlm 
live by collecting jnngle prqduco. Lac, was, and tbiitclmig-grasa abound, anJ 
there are some fine sal forcsts. 

8BLBEU— A river which rises in the Basteru Gluifcs, and after a course of 
eighty 'miles falls into the Snbari at a point about twontjr-five miles above its 
confluenoo with the Godfivarf. For the last twenty miles of its course this 
stream forms the boundary bet ween a portion oftho Upper Godfivari district and 
tho Jaipiir state. , 

SELU^ — A town in the Hnsiir tahsil of tho Wardliti district, situated on 
tho right bank of the Bor river about eleven miles north-east of "Wardhtl. Tho 
old highroad from Kfigpiir to Bombay runs through tho place j and there is a 
traveUors’ bungalow here. Sclii was, according to tradition, an old Gond settle- 
ment, but tho fort is attributed to a chief named ICandeli Sarddr. Ilazdri 
Bhonsld, former mnkhfisadar of Sold, had a sldnnish hero with tho Pindhiiris, 
which is still remembered. Tho present population amounts to 3,184 souls, and 
is principally engaged in weaving and in cultivating. The weekly maTket|-an 
important one — is held every Tuesday. Native cotton-cloths of all kinds, 
mannfactnred by tire Sold wc.'ivers, are among the most important goods offered 
for sale. A good deal of cotton also cliangas hands here. The town has a sariii, 
a police outpost, and a vernacular town-school. 

SEONATII or SEO — A river rising in tho Pundlrdras chiofship of tho 
Chdndd district. The first part of its course is through a hilly tract of country, 
after leaving which it flows through tho territory of tho Ndndgiion cliief, and 
tho richer parts of the Eufpdr district. Tlicn, entering Bildspdr to the north of 
the town of Simgd, it tunrs to tho east, and forms the boundnrj’ belwcon Bilds- 
pdr and Edfpdr, until it roaches the Tavengd estate of tho Bildspdr district, 
which it skirt-s for about thirty miles, thcncc again forming tho boimdarj' 
between Loan and Bildspdr as far as Scoyluardin, a few miles from which it 
joins the Mahdnadi at a place named Devlghdt. The chief affluents of the Boo 
are the A'gar, lldmp, llanidri, Arpa, Kardn, and Lildgar. 
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One of the most interesting districts of tho Central Provinces. It 
General dc 3 cri,rtion. deserves notice as well for- tho hoaul^^ of its 
scenery, the forlilrty of its valleys, tho elevation oj 
its plateaus, its salubrity and moderate temperature, as on account of its past 
history, wMch. shows th.at it once supported a far larger population than it does 
now. It lies between 21° 35' and 22° 55' of north latitude, .and between 79° 20' 
10 of east longitude ; and is bounded on the north fay Jabalpdr and 
Maudla, on tho west by Narsinghpdr and Clihindwdrd, on the south by Ndgpdr 
and Bliandara, and on the east by' Mnndla and Bdlaghat. Tho area is about 
3,608 square miles, and the population amounts to 421,050 souls, or 116 to the 
square mile. The fiscal subdivisions are Sconl, Katangf, and Lakhntidon, each of 
whioli IS managed by an officer of the rank of Tahsildilr. 
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Tho disifci’ict i& a portion of that upland tract formed by thoSatpnr.i or Gond- 
wfinn range of lulls, which extends along tho south hank of tho Narbada from 
llic plains of Broach on tho west to tho Mniknl range in the east. Tho slope of 
tho country from the confines of ClihindwirJi to a lino drawn due north and 
south through tho ghfit range, parallel to tho valley of tho Banjar river, is from 
north io south. Between that range and the valloy of tho Phen river it is from 
south to north. There is also a general rise from west to'cast. Thus tho water- 
shed of tho Banjar is higher than tho watershed of tho Bdngangit (Waiugangd), 
and the watciNliods of tho Phon and tho Hdlou arc higlicr than tho watCTshed 
of tho Banjar. Tho Seoul district is geographically divided mto four sections — 


1^/. — ^Tho northern section, including tho plateau of Lakhnddon, 
separating the basins of tho Shcr and tho Bangangil. 



tho 

highroad illi IVliritli n iil’iv CillU S-Fl — — j 

strclching from Bhcog.ivh to Kioltlrl, and separating tho basins of the Pencil 
and tho UangS. 

gcd. — ^'PJic castem watershed .and elevated h.asiii of tho Bang.ing5 and 
the valtevs of the Nahva and Usktil rners afllnenls of the Biinganga. 
'rhi<! watershed has a gcnoral depres'-ion south from tho junction of the 
Tlianuar and Gang.1, and also a slope to tho nest. 

4 //,, — 'n,o last natural division of tho Kconl district is tho narrow sWp 
of land at tho southern part of the Inhle-land, through the western half of 
which tho highroad passes. This is cafied Bougnt.il, and tliough c.vcel- 
lent trraziiig ground, well known for tlie hracd of its cattle, is rocky and 
nnprolitahle for purposes of cultivation. The eastern portion belongs to ^ 
the ]Cat.'mgl valley, and though the sod i» light, it is highly cultuatcd and 
iirigatcd, and supports an industrious and douse populatiou. 

T’hc nlivteaus of Seoul and LaUrasidon base a \arying height of from 
1 SOO to ",200 feet. Tliev are well cultivated, clear of jungle, ami thoir tom- 
ptuntme is alwavs moderate. The} are thus very .saluhnous 
ilaiiganga valley has lately heoii transferred to tho new Balughiit distn t, h 
the upper portion of it is still in beonf. 

'I’ho rivers are niitiirally divided into two well-marked groups 
] y/,. — 'PJic aflJuents of the Narbada. 

— 'Pho Bangang.4 and itsafllnents. 

The allluonts of the Narhad.i arc the Timar and the Slier. The affluents of 
ifij,,l(Tii?;rit?;ita^^ ^fin-inra portion of tho 

rollon soil, ovicf;«r, formed liy disin p \j ^ p],.il,oan&, are com- 

posed ol hlack sod. But towaiils uio ' . contains a large proportion 

.sixly-ono inches. 
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The district of tJeoiif hus not beou suvvoyad goologi«iH.v, but it hiny bo 
rougbly described ns consisting of two portions— 
Gcologj'. soutbern, wliicb includes Kntaugi and part of 

the HaweK tahsil, and in which tho formation consists of crystallino rock ; 
and tho northern and larger portion, which geologically is a part of tho wide 
field of overflowing trap that occupies tho area between tho Pnchinnrhl hills 
to tho west of Soon! nnd Ghhindwdrlt, and the Maikal range to the east of 
Jlnndla. Towards tho western boundary of the district the inclainorphio rocks 
(chiefly gneiss and tnicaccous schist) form tho southern lace of the glifits that 
bound tho Seoni plateau. Northwards they are lost sight of in tho bed of 
laterite, which lies over this part of the plateau, nnd covers the trap to within a 
short distance of tho town of Seoni. A few miles east of Seoni the crystalline 
rock again conics to tho surface, and from this point eastward tho valley of 
tho Sfi"ar may be considered the line of demarcation between the two formations, 
Tho district is hilly throughout, but tho physical features characteristic of tho 
two formations form a marked contrast. In the southern porliou of tlio district 
tho hills arc more pointed j tho valleys inoro confined j the soil in tho valleys is 
rich, hut contains a largo admixture of sand ; nnd over both hill nnd valley forest 
trees of largo size abound. Tho beds of the streams are composed of loose sand ; 
and Ihero is but little water visible in the dry season. 'I’ho trap hills, on tho 
other hand) either take tho form of ridges with straight outlines nnd flattened 
tops, or, rising more gradually, expand into wide undulating plateaus. Tho 
valleys are u'ido and bare, nud contain tho rich black soil spread over a deep 
deposit of calcareous clay j nnd the streams llint intcr.-‘ect them, cutting through 
this deposit, expose broad mn.«scs of bare black basalt, nltcmnting with marshy 
stagnant pools of water. The hills are commonly clothed with small stunted 
trees j hut in tho valleys nnd plateaus, notwithstanding their rich soH, forest 
trees are voiy thinly scattered, and are seldom of largo size. 


Tho disposable waste lands in this district arc very considerable, amounting 
1 ? . 1 in extent to 686,031 ncros. In 1868-60 the usn- 

orcs s nni w i . tracts was leased for Es. 16,039, 

In addition there arc tho roson'cd forests of tho Forest department — 

Is/.— Tlic great firewood roservo for Kdmthi and N/igpfir. Tlio area is 
about 315 square miles, or 201 ,000 acres. 


2nd. — ^Tlio reserve iu the south of the district for the protection of satin- 
wood [chloroxijlon swielenia). This, though managed by tho ordinary- dis- 
trict staff, is considered to bo of some importance, ns satinwood is in consi- 
derable demand for various purposes in tho Nagpur arsenal. 

Tho timber resources of the Seoni district must at one time have been very 
great. On tho north side, from Iho borders of Mnndla to Nnrsinghpiir, tho 
hills are more or less covered with teak. But tho tree is stunted, and throws 
out largo branches five or six feet ahovo tho ground. Along tho Biingnng/i 
(Waingangfi) there are a few patches of young teak, nnd tho vast b.amboo 
forest of Sonfiwfini in tho south-east corner of tho district contains fine bijcs^l 
(pterocarpiis marsitpium), nnd tendd {diospyrox mclonoxylon), while to tho north 
there is on tho ghat some fine sfij {icrminaUa iomoniosa). 

All tho usual rabi nnd kbnrlf crops nro gi-own in this district. As has 
ProducU. already been mentioned, there nro extensive plains 

_ suitable for tho growth of rice, while tho basaltic 

sou produces all kinds of aromatic herbs j coffee, nnd it is thought ten plants. 
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iniglii be prc^tably cultivated on it. Then sugarcane, opium, wheat, gram (deer 
ane(iinnn), flax, masiir (eruum lens), may all be produced in almost unlimited 
quantities. In addition to the ordinal^ products of the country may be men- 
tioned as specialties of the Seoni district, or at least as more readily to be met 
with hero than elsewhere — 

1st. — The saral or sal tree (shorea rohista). 

2nd, — The kasa grass. 

3rd, — ^Thc banslochan, 

4ih. — The balierfi (terminalia bellenea). 

htli. — ^The harrd (terminalia eliebtila). 

6th, — The manjit (nthia muniista). 

7tli. — The giili bakaolf. 

The kdsa grass yields an oil like the cajipat, Banslochan is a kind of crys- 
tallised salt found in the bamboo, and believed to bo a febrifuge. It is sold 
at a considerable price. The Baigds are very quick at discovering the bamboos 
in which the salt is found. The flowers of the baherd are used as a dye. Like 
the s.irai, it is a largo forest tree. The nut of the harrd is also a valuable dye. 
There arc two kinds of manjit — “ bel manjit” and “ baherd monjit.” The 
former is a creeper, the latter is like the baherd tree. The manjit produces the 
mnddor root used for dyeing. The best kind is tho “ bel manjit.” It is not cul- 
tivated, but grows spontaueously under tho shade of large ti*ees near water. The 
roots are dug up by Gonds between November aud May, and sell at about five seers 
the rupee. Tho “ bol manjit ” will only grow in a moist and comparatively cold 
climate. The ” baherd manjit” grows near the Narbadd, both in the Narsingh- 
pdr and Hoshaagdbdd districts. Colonel Sloemnn, from whom the above facts are 
derived, mentions that some time ago lis. COO were offered for a largo tree of this 
kind in the Narsinghpiir district. Tho tree is “said to produce neither flowers 
nor seed.” Tho guli-bakdoli is a lily celebrated in oriental song. It grows 
wild about Amarkantnk. Besides tho above vegetoble productions which pecu- 
liarly belong to Seoni and its immediate neighbourhood, may be enumerated 
the satinwood tree, of which a preserve has already boon mentioned; the 
" rolian,” a durable heavy wood, of a deep red colour, furnishing a febrifugal 
bai’k ; the “ tinsd,” celebrated for its toughness ; the “ gdbdi,” of so TBbinous a 
nature that .splinters of it arc used for torches ; the “ hdr sin^r,” yielding a de- 
liciou.sl}'-sceatcd flower, from which a yellow dye is prepared ; and the “dddhi,” 
prized by turnor.s. There is also the " mowni,” which, though not a timber 
tree, is used for i-ums ; it is a very flexible wood. Tho tondd or ebony tree, 
and tho bijfi and dhiiurU arc also mot w'ith. 

Iron is found in Juni and Katangi; specimens of it have been lodged in the 
Nugpdr museum. 

There are no manufactures except tho common native cloths, and atKdnhi- 
wdrfi there is some pottery, wliich is perhaps superior to that generally made in 
the Central Provinces. At KhawSsfi, in tho midst of the forest, leather is boanti- 
fiilly tanned ; but tbc art is not extensively practised. 

Tho interior traffic between tho difierent parts of the country is shown in 
tho annual reports on the trade of the Central Pro- 
vincos. Tho exports from or through Seoni to 
and Blianddra amount in bulk to 453,277 maunds, and are valued at 
Bs“32,l 7,449. Tho imports from or through Nfigplir and Bhandlira amount in 
'value to Es. 11,31,177, and tho cBtuflated weight is 142,208 maunds. 
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miu iviuiiim. — o- . . , 

Seoul (iihI '”■« ‘”'ly *"■” Mnet. 

in IfiCS-Cfl the total value of Die pr.)])erly l)ron"]i{. to (licae fairs was e=tiujatca 
at Us. 1,07,D70, and flic .«:iles iimouiited to Ks, .>1,0110. 

Tlie chief artery 


KoiiiN mal coiumuniratiuiis. 


^ of coiiiitmniration in tk 

Seonf dLslriut is the hijrlirnad from Xu^nir to 
.laljaljiiir. 


The at!igc.s from tieoni to XYigpitr arc as follows 


Kaiites of Yillnscs. ' 


rnrlon'-s. 

1 

SiCinnrV.i« 

Jlohgdon 

11 

j 

1 

A small village ; encanipiug- 
LM-oimd to the south. 

Knral 

8 

4 

TraVellcr.,’ Imiigidow. 

Khawilsil 

8 

0 

lA large vilhige ; encam]nag- 
j ground to the north. 


The road then outer.slhe Xiigpiir district, from which Seoul is distant about 
sovonty-oiglit miles. 

The stago.s from Scon! to .Tabalpuraiv — 


Xaracs ofVillngcs. 

1 

-Miles. j 

1 riirIon':n, 

KcmarlvS 

Bandol 

11 

1 

1 ! 

1 ! 

A modcralcly-'-izcd village ; cii- 
1 c.anijiiug-gronnd to the west. 

Chliapiti'il 

10 

7 1 

Travclier.s’ bungalow. 

Ganesganj 

it 

d 1 

Eueiimping-grouud to the west. 

Lijkhuddon 1 

7 


A largo village ; cncamping- 
gromid to tlio ea'-t. 

Blidmd 

Id 

O 

'IVavcllcivs' bungalow. 


The road then enters the Jabalpur district. A district road with American 
platform-bridges runs from Seoul through Kntangi to join the Great Eastern 
Bead. There nro besides lunnerous Banjitra tracks — 

(1) From Barg! to Jahalpdr rid Diwarl Barela, and S.arnl of Seonf, 
and thence throngh Bdltighut to Chhattlsgnrli. 

(2} Prom Scon! to ICiohlri hy Ivdnlilwilva, and on to ^fnii ol 
Biilfighfit. • 
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(3) By KLdrl and tho Sdd gMt of Seoni to iha Kliairf glidt of 
Bdfgarli in Bdldglidt. 

(4) To Niigptir from Tbirid and tbo Kbairf gbdt by Cbdcherf near 
Ldlbard^ and thence to Katangl and Deolapdr. 

(5) From Thirid via tho Tikdrid ghdt^ along the Uskdl to Ghdcheri 
and Ldlbardt 

(6) By Dhdpewdrd and Dhuperd to Katangf, and from thence to 
Deolapdr. 

(7) To Hattd, Kdmthd, and Ldnji. 

The present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Donald F. Maclcod, 
_ who was in 1836 Assistant to the Commissioner 

IS oty an an iqm les. Narbadd territories, sent a copy of an 

engraved plate — one of five in the possession of one of tho Seoul jdgfrddrs — ^to 
Mr. James Prinsep, then Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a transla- 
tion of Tvhich is to bo found in vol. v. (p. 726) of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The character of the inscription is identical with that of 
the Ohhattfsgarh inscriptions published in the Asiatic Eesearches (vol. xv. 
p. 507). Tho inscription itself is an ordinary grant by Edjd Pravara Sena, 
of a piece of ground in a conquered territory, to his officiating priest, in 
perpetuity. For a long time no clue was found to this dynasty, but some light 
has lately been thrown upon it by the researches of Dr. BMd Ddjl of Bombay, 
and especially by his reading of an inscription in the Zodiac cave at Ajanthd. 
This question will be found more fully discussed in the Introduction. The his- 
tory of Seoul practically commences from the reign of Edjd Sangrdin Sd* of 
Garhd-Mandla, who in A.D. 1530 extended his dominion over fifty-two districts, 
throe of which f — Ghnmsar or Ghansor, Ohaurl, and Dongartdl — ^form the main 
part of the present district. These tracts were in the early part of the eighteenth 
century assigned by Edjd Karendra Sd of Mandla to Edjd Bakht Buland of 
Deogarh, in acknowledgment of assistance given in suppressing a revolt. 

Shortly afterwards the Deogarh Edjd, according to local tradition, placed his 
relative Edid Edm Singh in possession of the Seoni tract. The head-quartera 
wore then at Chhapdrd, and Edjd Ehm Singh bmlt the fort Dn his 

progress through tho district, Bakht Buland visited the Gond Tdlukadar or 
Thdkur of Sulcmd in Seoul, and there formed the acquamtance of Taj Khdn, a 
Mohammadan adventurer, with whose bravery in killing a bear with his sword, 
single-handed, ho was so pleased that he conferred upon him the Dongart.dl t 
tdluka rent-free. At the instigation of Bakht Mand, and 
assistance of his father-in-law^ resident of Pratdpgarh in the Bhandara 
district— Tdj Khdn attacked and took Sdngarhl “ the Bhanddra distact in 
So namo of the Edjd of Deogarh. He died Sdngarhl a.d 17 W, imd 
was succeeded by his son Mohammad Khdn. In 1743 Eagohji, the Maratha 
X TSdr, assumed the government of Kdgpdr, and consequently of 
Dcolarh Seoul. Notwithstanding the death of his legitimate sovereign, 
fndKuJpS of the Bhonslds. ffohammad Sdngarhl 

yLs. Eaghojl s truck, it is said, with Mohammad Kbauds fidelity, offered him 

* Journnl of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, yol. vi (No. 68, Awgust 1837), p. 641. 

t Ibid, p. 635. _ 

i Dongartdl is now m the Nagpur district. 
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flin Reonf district if lie would give up Sangarlii. Ho consented, and repaired to 
01iliap<!rd, wlionco lie governed Seonl nitli tlio title of "dlwda j” and at liisdcatij 
in 1759 lie is said to liavo left tlio countiy populous and well cultivated. Ho 
wni not. however, uniformly fortunate in his govoinmcnt, for on one occasion 



which asquai-ol. . - r -i - 

The Dlwdn, advancing from Ndgpdr with large forces, spoeaily drove back the 
Mnndla garrison j ana tho Tlidnwar and the Gniigd from its junction with Iho 
Thdnwarwero then again declared to he tho houndaries between the Mnndlaand 
Seoni kingdoms. Majid Edidn, the eldest son of Mohammad Klidn, succeeded 
his father about a.d. 1761. To bim enbccedcd in a.d. 1774 his son Mohammad 
Amin Ehdn, who removed tho district head-quarters from Chhapdrd to Seoni, 
where ho bndt tho present family residence. After occupying tho dtiranifortwent}’- 
four years, with much credit to himself, he died in A.». 1 798, lie had four sons, 
tho eldest of whom, Mohammad Zamdii Klidn, succeeded his father. Ghlmpdrii, 
oven after tho removal of tho diwani to Seoni, was a considerable place, and at 
the close of tho eighteenth contnr)’ it is said to Imvo numbered about 40,000 inlm- 
bitants, and contained some 0,000 bouses. During Zamdn Kbfm’s lime it nns , 
sacked by tbo Pindbdvis, and it is now a mere village. Shortly afterwards ho 
was ejected hy tho Marfithus from his diwani^ cither because ho was incapable, 
or hccanao Itaghoji Bhonald was much impoverished by tho cession to tho 
British in A.i>. 1801 of the fort of Giiwal and his Bcr5r dominions. Tho next 


governor of Soon! was Khanik Bhdrti, a Gosdin, who obtained tbo government 
from Baghoji by an ofler of Us. 3,00,000 a year for it. Trom this period 
tho diimn’s family fell into poverty, until tho British accession, when some 
assignments of money and laud were made for their support. It may also ho 
noted that the first TahsSldfu' appointed hy tho British after tho cession of tho 
toi’ritory was Bhik Mohammad Kh£n, who was n son of Boshan Klidn, and ' 
grandson of Mohammad Khdu. Dfwdii hlohammad Zamdn Ivhdn died without 
male issue in 1821, and now tho head of tho family is Najaf Khdn, tho nephew 
of tho former diwan. 


There are few architectural remains in Seoni. At TJmargarh, Bhainsdgarh, 
Pratdpgarh, and Kauhdgnrh — all sitnated on commanding spots along tho 
southern margin of tho Bdtpnrds — thero arc ruined forts which are popularly 
attributed to tho Bundola rdjds. Of those tho Bluiinsdgarh fort has not been 
i^uito destroyed. Tho walls, bastions, and some of tho inner rooms and parti- 
tion-walls aro still standing. There aro also two old Gond forts, one in tho 
Sonewdvd forest, near A'shta, and ono in the Gondi tdluka near tJ'gli, called 
Amoddgarh, which is situated on an isolated and well-nigh inaccessible rock in 
riie bed of tho Hirl river. At Ghnnsor, about twenty miles north-east of 
Seoni, there aro remains of some forty temples, which, it is supposed, indicate 
the former existonco hero of a large town, Somo of tho plinths aro still in situ', 
They are said to bo very old, and to Lave been built by a class of Hindus from 
tho Deccan called " Homdrpantis,” 

Tho population of tho district amounts to 421,650 souls, of whom 135,954 
Population. belong to the Gond, Baigd, and other aboriginal 

' tribes. Tho Uindii classes most largely ropin- 

^ j ° — ®^®®Bont ngrioiilturists — of whom there are 30,328, 

an the Ahira and Gaulis — ^pastoral tribes — ^ivho havo occupied tho fine grazing 
ground to toe found in most parts of tho district. Mohnmmadans muster 
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protly strong — tliero being as many as 13,941 — ^probably owing to the footing 
gained in tUo district by tlio PatbiSn family, wboso bead now bears tbe titlo of 
diwSn. 

Tbo administration of tlic district is condnoted by tbe usual civil staff, 

consistingofa Deputy Commissioner, two Assistant 
AdmimstratiDD' Extra- Assistant Commissioners, a Civil Surgeon, 

and a District Superintendent of Police at bead-quarters, and TabsfWiirs at 
Sconf, Kntangi, and Lakhnfidon. Tbo police force has a strength “.“"1 of 
ranks. They have station-houses at Seoni, Katangf, Lakbnddon, Kiolari, and 
Kurai, besides seventeen outposts. 

Tbo total rovonnes may bo thus exhibited for 1868-69 : — 


Heads of Rcrcniie. 


Rupees. 


Land rovonuo 

Excise 

Stamps 

Porests 

Assessed taxes 


Total Imperial Es 


Educnlionnl cess 

Hoad cess 

Dak ceiis 

Octroi 


Total Local Es 

Grand Total Es. 


2,21,858 

46,407 

22,035 

20,008 

13,842 


3,24,150 


4.437 

4.437 
1,109 
8,378 


18,361 


3,42,511 


SEOm'-Tl,o B««cm 

ISoTo” t. A. — .r 18C0. Tto tod 
ibr tbo year 1869-70 is Es. 82,810. 



district, 

of 55«3j I WW...W — ^ ft 
year 1869-70 is Es. 03,528-8-0, 


lOUV-fV; IJS • 1. 3 

sEora'-Tio 

Ibo road from N5gp4r to dubalj’^ ws founded inA.n. 17^4 ^ 

latitude 2r 4', .and cast longibido /9 J i„stcad of Cldia- 

bfobammad Ainm Kdifin, who ■ , ^ market-place, and a noble tank, 

pSrfi. It contains largo ^ ^ ^ceponed. Tbo principal buddings are 

Uicb has recently been improved and ],audsomo 
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souls. Inclucimg, liowevor, tLo two outskirts of Maugli Potli aud Bliairao Csni 
(in Toaliiy component parts of Seoni) tlie population is 10,021 souls. % 
town school contains about 17b pupils. 

Tlio climate of Seoul is salubrious, and the temperature moderate, lllete 
are excellent available building sites, and tbo average price of food is slightly ks,, 
than either at Jahalpdr or Ndgpdr. 

SEONI —A town in the Hoshanglibdd district. It existed in the time of 
Akhar j but there are no old buildings about it. Tho present town dates from 
tho conquest of tho country round about by Ea^hoji Ehonsla of Nfigpdr, circl 
A.p. 1760, since when, until the cession, an A^mil resided hero; and a fort was 
built, under the protection of which a town grew' up. The fort was taken in 
1818 by a detachment of British troops from Hoshangiibdd. Soon! is siluatcd 
on tho highroad to Bombay, and is a most populous and thriving place, only 
checked in its extension by the difficulty of getting building-ground. It is tlio 
chief mercantile town in the Hoshangdbdd district, and probably in tho whole 
Narhadd valley. Its merohants are ehieily engaged in the cotton trade j and 
all tho cotton exported to Bombay from Bhopdl and Narsinghpdr, as well as 
the B[oshangdhdd district, passes through their hands. There is also a large 
export trade in gmin, and import of English cotton fabrics, metals, and spices, 
Tho railway passes through Seouf, and Las a station there. A sardi has also 
been built for tho accommodation of travellers. An Extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioner and a Patrol of tho Customs department are stationed here. 

SEONI' BAND — An artificial lake of considerable size, in the Bhandara 
district, about eight miles north-west of the Nawdgdon Tank. It was constructed 
about 825 years ago by Dddd Patel Kohri, whose family retained possession 
of tho village of Seoul for about 250 years. In the time of Eaghqjf I. it was 
given to Bdkd Bdi, whose descendants hold it now. It is about eight miles in 
cireumforencG, and has an average d^th of about thirty feet. Tho weir is 630 
feet in length. 

SEOEI'NAEA'IN (SivAEi'KA'BA'yAS)— Tho eastern revenue subdivision 
or talisil of tho Bildspiir district, having an area of 1,022 square miles, ivith 550 
villages, and a population of 168,927 souls according to tho census of 1866. 
The land revenue of tho tahsil for the year 1869-70 is Es. 65,992-10-0. 

SEOEI'NAl^lN— The head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, in 
the BiWsptip district, situated thirty-six miles east of BilitspiJr, on the hanks of 
tho MahSnadi. The population amounts to 1,500 souls. This was in former 
days a favourite residence of tho Eatanpdr Court, and the royal ladies at certain 
seasons repaired here to bathe in the sacred sfeeam. The first settlors are 
supposed to have located themselves hero more than a thousand years ago. 

temple to NarSyan, from which the place takes its name, is, from the 
inscription on one of its tablets, supposed to have been built about tbo Samvat’ 
year 898 (a.d. 841). It is an object of interest on account of its extreme 
antiquity, but possesses no arohiteotnral beauty. Tho suh-collectorato and 
police station-house are substantial buildings, facing tho river. An annual fair 
+1^ a? Seorlnai'Am in February, and is an important gathering. In tho rains 
toe Ma^hiffiadi at this point is a magnificent stream, and is navigable fram 
bambalpfir for large boats. Even in the dry season the appearance of tlie river 
is not unimposing, and retains a channel with a depth of several fathoms of 
water,. * 
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SIIA'IIGARH — Tlic cliief town of ilio tract boating tbe same name in Uio 
Silgar district, about forty miles nortli-ensb of Silgar. It is supposed to liavo 
originally formed part of the groat Gmid kingdom, whose head-quarters wero 
atifandUi. In or about the year a.d. 1650, according to tradition, ono Shdli- 
inan, a BundcM chieftain, obtained possession of the village and surrounding 
tract, defeating and killing ChintJiman, its Gend ruler. It is well known that 
at that time the notorious frec-bootors of Bundelkhand frequently found safe 
shelter in the dense and impenetrable jungles of Shfihgarh. Shdhman greatly 
improved and enlarged the vnlago, and built tho fort which is now partly standing. 
In A.D. 1798 !Mardan Singh, rdja of Garhdkotd, attacked and defeated Khdnjd, 
the descendant of Sluiliman, and took possession of tho place. Ho was after- 
wards killed at Garhakotd by the Eujii of Ndgpiir, and was succeeded by his son 
Arjun Singh, who died in the year a.d. 1842, and was succeeded by his nephew 
llnklit J3nli. This latter joined tJio insurgents in 1857, taking possession 
of hldlthon and Garhdkotii, and tlio present subdivision of Bandil. He was, 
however, defeated by Sir Hugh Rose at Gnrhdkotfi and Madanpiir, and his troops 
dispersed, soon after which ho gave himself up, under the amnesty, atMarSunt, 
and was aent as a state prisoner to Lalioro, whore ho still remains. His pos- 
sessions have been divided into three portions, which have been annexed to 
tho districts of Sugar, Damoh, and Lalatpiir. Slnihgarh itself is considered a 
place of soino note, as having been till very lately the head-quarters of an 
independent chief of ancient lineage. It is, however, by no means a largo placo, 
and is scarcely worthy of being called a town. It stands at tho foot of a lofty 
range of liills, and is for tho most part suiTOundcd %vith donso jungle. The 
only structure of any importance in it is a small fort to tho cast of tho village, 
which contained tho rdjft’s palace. This was a building of some two or more 
stories, and was well and solidly built, but is now n total min. Excepting tho 
matiufactnrc of iron, there is no special industry in Shfihgarh. At tho four 
villages of Biirctii, Amarmnu, Hirfipiir, and 'figora— all situated in the northern 
extremity of this tract — ^iron-oro is found and smoltcd. It is chiefly sent to 
Cawnporc. Bi- weekly markets aro hold hero on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which 
are attended by tho inhabitants of tho surrounding villages, who barter small 
quantities of grain, coarse cloth, cotton, &c. for othor products. Thoi’o aro in 
tho village a government boys’ school, a girls' school, and a disponsarj'. 


SnA'HPU'R— A village in tho Bctdl district, situated twenty-four miles 
north of Badmir, on tho river Machiifi. It is said to have been founded sdmo 
1‘>.5 years ago by Bhawdni Singh Kiladdr. Tho population, according to tho 
census of 18GG, amounted to 1,318 souls. There aro hero a poHco station- 
hoiiso, a branch dispensary, and a government school; and tlio Machnfi is crossed 
by an excellent bridge. 

SHA'HPU'R — A rango of hills in tho Mandla district, situated north of the 
Navbadfi, and ovoriookiiig tho Joliild river. This portion of tbc Pallid ghats 
would .seem to bo portion of tho watershed of Efistcm and Western India. 
Tho scenery hero is wild in tho extreme ; and tho httlo villages of Gon^ 
and Bai'^'is aro few .and far between. The rivers Gojar and Ganjai flow 
down ‘from tlio bigblands in a succession of waterfalls, the finest of which is 
sixty feet in hoi«-ht; while behind tho falls aro caverns of unknoim extent, 
‘wiiidi aro curofdly avoided by the people as being tlio homos not only of wild 
utTo o^vil spirits."^ Mos? of the mountain ranges, however, are said 
to be under the immediate protection ofMahtidcva. 
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SHA'HPU'H— A town lying sk miloa sontli by nresl from Bnrlidnpfir, 4 iij 
forty-sovon miles from Klinndwlij in IhoNiinfir district. ItcontninsSOO lio®»t!^ 
Tvitlii 3,S00 inliabitantSj all of whom are cultivators, also a Iliudi govfnunttt 
school, and a police station-house. There is a largo plantation of mango Iren 
to tho cast and west of tho r-illaffc, wliich contains some thousands of tred 
A weekly market is held hero on ’Jborsdnys. 

SIIATIPD'Il — A considcmblc village in the Siignr district, situated ahoul 
eighteen miles from Siignr, on tho Damoh and Siigar road. The cotton produced 
hero is in veij' good ropnlc. Tho cncamping-ground, though stony, iscooii; 
and there is a sarSi in the village ; a govemmout school has also been cstahlishcd 
hero. 

SIIA^IIPD^Il— A largo villnge in thoBtimgnrh tahsilofthc !Mnndla district, 
situated on tlio road between lliiingnrh and Rewii, about eighteen miles north- 
east of the former place. The estates of Slidhpitr and Slidhpura, comprising 
'withthis2G5 villages, were formerly held in tiiluknd.drl tenure byaJjodhl fnrailj', 
whoso roproaontative joined tho rebels in l8o7j and consetiucntly lost his lauds 
by condscation. 

SnA'EPURA' — A village in tho Mnndla dislrlct, about fifty miles cast of 
Jabnlpdr, and twenty-five miles north-west of Rilnigarh, on tho direct road 
between Shdhptir and Jnbnlpiir. There nro licro a police station and a scbool- 
houso. 

SnAKAR— An nfllnont of tho Narhadfi, which it joins about fifteen miles 
from tho north-western angle of the Narsinghpdr district, near tho a-illago of 
Sfikalpdr. Tho tShakarrisos in tho Chhindwfirfi district, and is about fifiy miles 
in length. Coal is exposed in tho gorge where it quits tho Sdtpurd table-land 
and outers tho NarhadS valley. Its chief afUnont is tho Cliftfi Rewd. About a 
mile below Iho junction it is crossed by a railway bridge near the station of 
GddarwdiA. 

SHER — ^An affluent of tho Narbadd. It rises near Klianmrid in the 
Laklinddon pargana of the Seoni district, and after a general north-westerly 
course of some eighty miles, falls into the Narbada at Rntikardr Khurd, near 
tho centre of tho Narsinghpdr district. It is spanned by a fine stone bridge at 
Sondi Dongri (in Seoni) on tho Ndgj)dr and Jabalpur road, and tho Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway crosses it by a Inllicc gilder bridge about eight miles 
cast of Narsinghpdr. Coal has been found in the bed of the river near Sihord 
(in Narsinghpdr), but it is said to bo useless commercially. Tho principal 
affluents of tho Shcr arc tho Mdohd Rowd and tho Rdrd Eewd. 

SIHORA' — ^Tho central rovonao subdivision or tahsil in tho Jahalpdr 
district, having anarca of 1,100 square miles, with 820 rillages, and a populaHon 
of 170,547 souls according to the census of 1800. The land revenue for tho 
year 1800-70 is Rs. 1,89,405. 

SIHORA'— Tho head -quarters of tho tohsft of tho same name in tho 
Jahalpdr district, containing 988 houses and 4,027 inhabitants. It is on tho 
direct ronto from Jahalpdr to Mirzdpdr, from tho former of which it is distant 
toonty-soven miles. Tho groat majority of tho inhabitants arc agriculturists, 
^ere is a considerable trade in grain and other country produce. Sihord has 
long been a place of considcrablo importance. In the time of Rdjd Nizdm Shdh 
(oirod A..D. 1 700)^ a Gond Sdba resided here. About four miles to the south 
runs the Hiran river. 
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SIHORA'— -A town in tlie Blianddm district, about tliirty miles to the 
nortli-east of Blianddra. It lias a fair trade in the ordinary cotton-cloth of 
the country, which is manufactured in the town, though of rather inferior 
quality. The population amounts to 2,034 souls, chiefly of the Koshtf, PonwSr, 
and Dher castes. The watch and ward and conservancy are provided from the 
town duties. The town is clean, dry, and healthy ; and all the well-water is sweet 
and wholesome. A large tank, which always contains water, is situated just 
beyond the southern limits of the toivn, and is very convenient for the inmhi- 
tants. There are here a large and flourishing government school and a police 
outpost. 

SILHETI' — A small zaminddrl or chiofship in the Rdipdr district, situated 
about sixty miles to the north-west of Rdipdr. It consists of twenty villages, 
which formerly formed part of tho chiefship of Gandai. The zaminddr is a 
Gond. 

SIMGA*— Tho northern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Rdipdr district, 
having an area of 766 square miles, with 471 villages, and a population of 
156,443 souls according to tho census of 1866. The land revenue of the tahsil 
for tho year 1869-70 is Rs. 1,47,450-8-0. 


SBIGA— A town in the Rdipdr district, situated on the Seo river, twenty- 
eiuht miles to the north of Rdipdr on the road to Bildspdr. It is the headquarters 
of a tahsil (sub-collectorate), and contains about 1,000 inhabitants. There are 
hero a town school, a police post, and a post-ofiBce. 


SINDE'WA'HI— A good-sized town in the Chdndd district, situated 
sixteen miles north of Mdl. The population amounts to 4,356 souls, the majority 
of whom are Telingas. About three miles north-east of the toTO is a very fine 
tank, which in-igates a wide extent of rico and sugarcane fields. Great quan- 
tities of cotton-cloths, coloured and plain, and some bangles, are mannf^tured 
here for export. The trade is principally in cotton, cotton-cloths, gram, an 
gur. The town has government schools for boys and girls, and a police 

outpost. 

SINDI' A town in the Euzdr tashil of tho Wardhd ^strict, lyi^ about 

rnnfir -milpq fo tliQ east of Wardlifi on tho Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, 

of tho Bold pargana. It now contains 5,366 inhabitants, principally weavers and 
^ilriJators.^ cfS--tbo coarser native kinds-oil, bangles, and shoes ^e made 
here Tho weekly market is a flourishing one, and lasts two days 
Sd'Eridavr The municipal committee and residente 

and i^-riaay. xub m ^ English department has been added to 
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U II— A tract of couiilr}' in tlic Baipdr diKtn'cl, lying to (he south of 
Jjiiun, aiul Jmying an area of about one hundred and fifty square miles, -witli 
eighty-oue \nllages, of whieli lialf may bo inhabited, western half is fertile 

.uu nell cultivated, but the eastern portion is hilly and covered with bamboos 
and grass. 

T 1 -A. fine agriciiltnral village in the A'rvf tahsil of the Wardha 

district, about thirty-nmc miles north-west of Wnrdlid. A substantial tomb 
hero is pointed out as that of a fakh— Dmdiir Ali Slidh by namo-who has a 
consiaeniblc local roputo for sanctity. A small weekly market is held here on 
j\J ondays. 

SlRSUNDr — A small chiefship twenty-four miles cast of Wairagarh, in 
the Cliaiidd district, containing fifteen villages. 

SI'TA'NAGAIl — A flourishing -villago in tho Damoh district, situated on 
(he right bank of tho Sunar, near the coufliionco of that river with the Ivhopril. 
the population amounts to 2,‘)30 souls. Thoro are here a governniciit school 
and a police post, and a market is held weekly. 

SITATU'R — A small village about twenty miles due south of Jagdalpur. 
It is situated at the foot of a range of limestone hills, and is celebrated for 
several large caves which are said to extend a ver^' great distance. 

iSLlijltJMANA'BA'D — A village in the Jabalpdr district, on the Noi’thcrn 
Road between .Jabalpiir and Klirzfiptir, fort}* miles distant from the former place. 
It bad its origin in a btizfir, csloblishcd for tho convenience of travellers by tho 
late Sir William SIcomau j hence the name. 

SOI3II ATU'R — A large village in the Iloslmngabiid district, .about tliirty- 
si.x miles east of Ilosliangiibad and .six miles from Sobiigjnir. It is the hoad- 
qiinrlens of (lie native weaving trade in the neighbourhood ; it has the local 
corn exchange j and at the Avcckly market, which is tho best in the district, 
(here i.s a large demand for country cloth from Narsiughpfir and clsowhei’c. 
A Gond 7’aja and largo landholder lives here. 


SOIIA'GI’U'R — Tho eastern revenue subdivision or (ahsil in the Hoshaug- 
iibad districl, having an area of G29 square miles, with 416 villages, and a 
population of 1 1 .j.tl.j? souls according to the census of 1806. Tho land revenue 
for the year 1860-70 is Rs. 96,716-3-0. 

SOnA'GPU'R^ — ^A town in the IToshangfibfid district, on the highroad to 
Bombay, about thirfy miles cast of IIoshangltb(id. It liad^ a fine stone fort 
(now dismantled), built about eighty years ago by Fanjdar Klifm, a ;Mobnmma- 
dan jjigfrdfir, who hold the surrounding country for tho riijlis of Nfigpilr. In 
1803 it was attacked by Wazir Jlohamnmd of Bliopfd without success. There 
was a mint hero for about ten years, and a Sohiigpiir rupee was struck, which 
is now very rare j it was worth about tliirteoii annas. The town was a thriving 
one formerly, (bough it has fallen away now. It has still tho largcst^hloham- 
madaiL population in tho Iloshangiiblid district alter lloshangfibad itself, 
tioine silk-weaving and lac-melting ave carried on hero ; and there arc here 
a lahsiH and police station-house, a railway station, and a good sarai for railway 
travellers. The population is 6,008 souls. 
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it plunges tlirougli £i rift of rock, and narrowing to a fow foot, ruslics down a 
sleep incline in one seetliiug mass of snow-wliiie water, and then falls into a 
hvoad, quiet pool beneath. The best time to visit the rapid is about the middle 
of October. 

SOMND'R — A. small Kol village at the -junction of the Indr/ivnti and 
Godavari in the Upper Goddvarl district, and near the head of the second 
harrier. 

gON — A river in the Bdlitghdt district, which, rising in the Sdletekri hills, 
debouches into the plains to the north of Lfinji, and thence keeping south- 
west joins the Biigh a few miles above the junction of that river mth the 
IVainganga. 

SONA'KHA'N — ^An estate in the Bildspdr district, lying sixty miles south- 
cast of BilSspdr and twenty miles from Seorinardin, It consists of two small 
fertile villages surrounded by hills. At the time of the Sepoy Mutiny (1857) 
Narayan Singh, the zaminddr, rebelled against tho Government, in punishment 
for which he was seized and executed, and his estate was confiscated. Tlio 
tonanti-y deserted almost in a body, andthe whole ti-actspecdilybecame a desert. 
A part of it has recently been taken as a ■\vaste-land grant by a European 
gentleinan, and witb tbe application of English capital and energy tbe property, 
it IS hoped, will soon assume a new aspect. 

SONB'GA'ON — A large village in the Wavdhd district, situated on the 
Wardhd valley road between DeoH and Ndchangdon, some thirteen miles to tho 
west of Wardhd. A long-established religious gathering is held here twice a 
year — in the months of June and October — ^in honour of an old imago of the god 
Murlidhar. Tho inhabitants are almost entirely cultivators. The village fort 
was erected about a hundred years ago by an ancestor of the present Mdlgnzdrs. 

SOJTORA' — A lar’ge village in the Huzfir tahsil of the Wardhd district, to 
the south of Ndchangdon and some twenty-four miles to the west of Wardhd, 
containing 1,078 inhabitants, principally cultivators and weavers. It stands 
on the right bank of tho Chaupan — s. tributary of the river Wardhd. There is 
hero a good village school, and a small weekly market is held evexy Tuesday. 

SO'NPU'R — ^Was formerly a chiefship subordinate to Patnd, but was 
constituted a separate State by Rdjd Madhukar Sd of Sambalpdr about the jmar 
A.D. 1560. Since then it has been counted among the cluster of eighteen Garhjdt 
states. It is now attached to the Sambalpdr district, and is situated between 
83® 20' and 84° 18' of east longitude, and between 20° 40' and 21° 10' of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the north by Sambalpdr Proper and a portion of 
Bairdkhol, on the south and south-east by Bod, on the east by Eaivdkbol, and 
on the west by Patnd. 

The area is ahoxxt 1,000 square miles, rather more than one-half of whieh 
is situated on the right bank of tho Mahhnadi, and the remainder on the left 
hank. The aspect of tho country is flat and slightly undulating ; and isolated 
hills of no great altitude rise abruptly hei-e and there. Tho soil is, as elsewhere 
in this part of tho Mahdnadf valley, poor j it is not allu-vial, .md contains .a con- 
sidei’able proportion of sand. There are no forests of any gx'eat extent, and such 
as exist do not contain any valuable timber. Tho pi-incipxd rivex-s aro llio 
Mahdnadf and tho Tol. The Suktcl also ci’osscs tho southern portion of the 
state on its way to the Mahdnadf ; and the Jinx to tho north divides a poition of 
the slate from the khalm. The Tel is cjinpai'alively free fi*om obstruction ; 
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and during the monsoon months there is some boat traffic from Patnu and 
Ivharifir ; timber is also floated down. In the Mahanadi just opposite Sonpilr 
is a dangerous rapid, which renders tho Da\ngation difficult, and even 
dangerous. There is a fair road on the right bank of the Muhfmadf — a conti- 
nuation of the line which branches off southward from theEafpiir and Sambalptir 
road at Sohelii ; it extends as far as Cuttack; and from Bod, about thirty miles 
below Sonpdr, there are bungalows every ten miles. The climate is similar to 
that of Sambalpdr. According to the census of 18G6 the population is about 
60,000. The non-agricnltural castes are Brahmans, Mahnntis, Eiijputs; and the 
agricultural castes are TassSs, KoltSs, Agharias, and Gonds. In most of the 
larger villages will be found a sprinkling of the artisan classes, with a few 
weavers of coarse cloths — ^Telis, Malls, &c. As elsewhere in these parts, 
rice is the principal grain produced. The population is for the most part agii- 
cultural : and as the state is tolerably well populated, and consequently highly 
cultivated, in good years a considerable quantity of rice and oil-seeds is available 
for export. The export trade is usually carried on via the Mahanadl. The 
pnlses, cotton, and sugarcane are also largely cultivated. 


The family is Ohauhdu Edjput, being an offshoot from the reigning family 
of Sambalpdr. They trace hack their lineage to Madan Gopiil, who obtained^ the 
state about 300 years ago. He was the son of Madhnkar Sa, fourth rdjii of 
Sambalpdr. The succession has since continued regularly. Xiladri Singh Deva 
Bahddur is the present rdjd. Ho obtained the title of “ bahddur ” for services to 
the British Government in the field. He is a well-educated young man, of some 
thirty years of age j he can read and write Uriya and Urdu, and also English. 
His estate is, however, very backward in the matter of education, and though 
there is nominally a school at Sonpdr, it has no regtdar attendance of pupils. 

SONPUTl— A chiefship in the Chhindwdrd district, lying to the south- 
west of Harai, It comprises forty-nine villages. The present chief is a Gond 
by caste. He pays a quit-rent of ten rupees annually to the Government. 

SONPU'E^A village in the Jabalpdr district, picturesquely situated on 
the high hanks of the Paret— an affluent of the Hiran— about nme i^es east-by- 
north of Jabalpdr. Here was stationed in the days of the Mardthd rule a body 
of cavalry ; but the place is now only remarkable as giving its name to tho 
pargana. The country around is wild and jungly. 

SONSABI— A chiefship in the Chdndd district, situated fourteen miles 
north-north-east of Wairdgarh, and containing twenty-one villages. The chief 

is a Halbd. . . ^ j n- 

SRITSTAGAE— A town in tho Narsinghpdr district, situated on the Umar, 
twenty-two miles south-east of Harsinghpdr. 

in the days of Gond rule, and under the Mardthds attorned some nnportonce 
beine the^ residence of the local authorities, and mamtammg a 
trarrlon It had then, it is said, 2,000 houses, and the remains of l^nildmgs 
Si around quite bear out this estimate. _ There are 

fourth of that number, and the population is little over 1,500. .... 

SU'AEMA'Br-A wild forest tract in the Edipiir district, situated to the 
north S to Narril nUrfBhip on to nest hank of to 

Slpiir. Iteon»isteofigMy-tonrptKirrflagM. The chief B a Gond, and 

to river nhich takes it. ri.e at a pkee 

Tanl, tatogiS toTlW .Sis, do- by ^ «™‘h.neat heandary of to 
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Sd"ar aishict, miJ (lowitiw llionce in a nortli-oasterly clii’ccHoii past tlip 
of&aurjhdmar, Kelilf, and Oarhdkotii, pasws tliroiijjii tlioDamoli district, on 
north-east frontier of which it joins the Buhma. 

SUNKAM — In estate in Bustar, consisting ofnincty villages, with an area 
of shout four hnndi’cd square miles. It lies between the river Sabari and a van|ti> 
of hills. The chief village is Sunkam, on the loft bank of the Sabari. The forc'ta 
contain teak of fair siao, and in considcKiblo quantities. The popnlatioa 
consists of Kois, Telingiis, and Ilalbas. 

SUNWA'EA' — A. largo village in Iho Sooni district, thirty miles to tk 
north-east of fSeoni. The population amonnts to 1,218 souls. There is a 
village school hero, and a market is held wcckl}'. 

SUB — A river which rises in the lower ghats to the north of tho Ndgpilt 
district, and flows in a north-easterly direction through a very fertile country. 
Its water is believed to bo espociiilly good for irrigating sugarcane, by fields of 
which its banks may be said almost to bo fringed. 

BUEJ'AGABII — ^A high and remarkable-looking liill in the north of tlio 
Ahirl chiefship of the Chdndti district. About tho end of the sevonteenth 
contmy two ehieftnina — Sudlm Varya and IMiila Verya — ^I'oholled against the kin" 
Eiim Shdh, and fortified this hill, from which they made raids into tho surround- 
ing country. Efim Shah thereupon gpnnted tho tract, no\Y known ns the 
Aliiri chiefship, to a relative of his named Kolc Sd, who after some years of 
desultoiy warfare stormed Surjfigarh and put the insurgent leaders to the sword. 

SUEKEI ' — A considorablo village in the Sfigar district, on tho Narsingh- 
pdr and Sdgar road, about twelve miles to tho south-east of S&gnr. There is 
hero an encamping-ground for troops ; and supplies and water are plentiful. 

SlVBTGAlfOA''— A small village in tho Bildspdr district, situated forty- 
five miles south-west of Bildspdr, on the road to Slandla. It is considered 
a sacred spot by tho Hindds, and a natural spring, from which there is a constant 
supplyof pure water, is believed to bo an cumnafion from tho Ganges. A 
masonry reservoir protects the spring, and a temple has been hnilt near the 
spot. 


T 

TA'KALGHA'T— A village in tho Ndgpdr district, prettily wooded, and 
situated on rising ground near tho Krislmd — a tributaiy of the Wand — twenty 
miles south of Ndgpdr and three miles west of Bovf. The population amonnts to 
1,851 souls, belonging almost entirely to tho agricultural classes. Tho pre- 
sent village dates from about the year 1 700 j but from mounds around the 
village, and from the rough circles of stones on the hills about a mile distant, 
have been dug fragments of pottciy, flint arrow-heads, and iron-ware, evidently 
of great antiquity. ' 

TAKHTPUTlp-Situated about twenty miles west of Bildspdr, on Qie 
llandla road. It is said to have been founded about 180 years ago by Edjd 
Takhb Singh of Eatanpdr, and the remains of a brick palace and a temple of 
Mahddeya, attributed to him, may still be seen. Tnkhtpdr is now a flourishing 
town, with a population of 5,000 souls, including traders, artisans, and weavers, 
a well-attended weekly market, aud a good school. Tliere is a police post 
here. ° 
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TALE'GA'ON — A. largo village in tlie Wartllia tllstrictj sitnatetl on the N:1g- 
pdr and Ainntoti road, midway between A'rvl and A'slitl, and about ibrfcy-tbree 
miles north-west of Wardhii. It derives its name from its situation below the 
hills. I'liis village was established about 125 years ago by Snnkar Patel, who 
built the fort, the walls of which are still standing. It contains nn old native 
sar4(, built for the convenience of travellers when the Ndgpdr and Amraoti 
highroad was of more importance than it is now. The population amounts to 
1,339 souls, chiefly cultivators. A village school has been opened here. 

TALE'GA'ON— A village in the Huzdr talisll of the Wardhd district, about 
eleven miles to the south of Wardha. A market is held here every Jlonday, 
at which oil, salt, and oountiy cloth are the principal articles brought for sale. 
The population amounts to 1,106 sonls, chiefly cultivators of the Kunbl and Tell 
castes. There is a village school here. 


TALODHr — A village situated twelve miles north of Sindewiihl, in tho 
Garhborl pargana of the Chdndd district. It contains 805 houses, and though 
now rather in a decaying state, still retains a certain amount of trade in cotton, 
cotton-fabrics, grain, and imrefined sugar. The population is chiefly Mardlhd, 
mth a sprinMiag of Telinga traders. There are hero government schools for 
boys and girls, a district post-offico, and a police station-house. 

TALODHI'— A village in the Ghdtkdl pargana of the Chdndd district, 
situated nine miles east-north-east of Ddbhd. It contains 309 houses, with a 
population chiefly consisting of Telingas. There are the remains of an old fort 
here ; and the town shows signs of having once been a place of importance. 

TA'LPE'R or TATi— A river which rises in the field Lild hills in tho 
Bastar dependency, and after a course of seventy miles falls into the Goddvari 
in tho Obarld tdluka. The bed is generally rocky. 

TAPTI'— A river which rising a few miles from Mnltdf in Betdl, traverses tho 
southern part of that district, an open and partially cultivated tract. It thra 
wlungesintothe gorge of the SdtpurdhiUs formed on the om side by the Clukalcla 
hills offierdr, and on the otherby the wild Kdlibhft hiUsi^oshangdhdd. Inthis 
valley are the Gdngrd and Melghdt tracts of Berdr and Dhdr Mdnjrod of Nunar. 

It enters the latter at a point about one t^^ 

source, and for about thirty miles more is still confined on either s^e by the 
sSdr^ a comparatively narrow valley. A few miles above Burhanpdr, 

however the valley begins to open out, and opposite that city has become a 

finis basin about twenty miles in width. Farther on the river passes from 

lino r C ^ n.«iQv^f.-rpnAVnnrrtTieSGaalittl6S0Utu 


subsides gSieXTovI^dbya dense growth of 

•of the valley. 
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TAHOBA' or TA'DATjA A lake in tlio Clidnclii district, sitnated foattcen 
miles east of Segiton, in a basin of the Chimiir hills, at a considerable height 
above the plain. It is far from any village, and though artificially cmbanitj 
at one point, has all the appearance of a natural lake. Its depth is very great 
and the water is believed to be of peculiar cxoellonoo. In the early ages-jo 
runs the legend — a marriage procession of Gaulis was passing through these hilb 
from the west. Hot and thirstyj they songht for water and found none, when* 
strange-looking old man suggested that tho bride and bridegroom should join ' 
in digging for a spring. Laughingly tdiey consented, and rvith the removal of a 
few spadesfol of earth a clear fountain leapt to the surface. While all weto 
delightedly drinking, tho freed watero rose and spread into a wide lake, rn’or- 
whelming bride and bridegroom and procession ; but fairy hands soon cou- 
structed a temple in the depths, where the spirits of the drowned are supposed to 
dwell. Afterwards on the lake-side a palm tree grew up, which only appeared 
during the day, sinking into the earth at twilight. One morning a rash pilgrim 
seated himself upon the tree-top, and was borne into the skies, where the 
flames of the son consumed him. The palm then shrivelled into dust, and in 
its place appeared an image of the spirit of the lake, w'hich is worshipped under 
the name of Tdrobd . Formerly, at the call of pilgrims , oil necessary vessels rose 
from the lake, and after being used, were washed and rotnrned to the waters. 
But at last one evil-minded man took those he had received to bis home ; they 
quickly vanished, and from that day Iho mystic provision whollj'' ceased. In 
quiet nights the conntry-folk still hear faint sounds of dram and trumpet passing 
round tho lake ; and old men say that in one dry yeor when the waters sank low, 
golden pmnaoles of a fairy temple were seen glittering in the depths, 

“ On Lough lieagh’s hnnhs as the fishemnn strays. 

On a cold calm eve’s declining, 

,He sees the round towers of other days. 

In the wares beneath him shining?’— (H/oore’s Irish ilfriodies). 

The lake is much visited, especially in the months of December and 
January; and the rites of the god are performed by a Gond. Wives seek its 
waters for their supposed virtue in causing fertility, and sick persons for health. 
Ksh in the lake grow to a largo size, tho skeleton of one which was stranded 
some years ago measuring eight feet in length. 

TATOLr jBILL — See “ GunjewShi.” 

TAW A' — A river which debouches from the Sdtpnrd hills through a rather 
picturesque gorge, about sixteen miles sontb-east of the town of Hoshang^bfid. 
It drains a large area within the hills to tho south ; its tributaries among the hills 
reach many miles to the east and west j and its floods in the rainy season are 
sudden and violent. Its bed exposesmany fine sections showing the geological 
structure of the hills through which it has forced its way. Trending rather 
westerly from the hills across the valley, it spreads out into a wide sandy 
channel, troublesome to pass in the dry season, and difficult during the rains, 
and it joins the Narhadd at a point some four miles above HoshangiLbiid. In 
the angle of the junction stands an old temple, and the place has a certain odour 
of sanctity, to which an annual religions gathering and fair of some local repute 
owe their origin. 

TE A village in the Damoh district, about twenty-four miles south 

of Damoh, in a wild, scantily-cultivated country. It was founded by E(Jjd Teji 
Singh, a Lodhl chief, whose descendants now hold the Hatri tdluka, and w.is 
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**i'f*". 7 9^ some iiupoi'lance. The fort and walls have, however, heen de- 

slroyc'tl, and j,ho j)opnlatioii docs not now oxcood 1,300 sonls. 'J’ho inhabitants 
arc cliicllj’ Alilrs j and tho place is well known for its breed of cattle. 


village in tho Cliilndfi district, threo miles 
iiortn ol Uunjewidn, having in tho vicinity a very fine irrigation-reservoir. 

river which rises far down to tho south in the hills about fourteen 
inilcs south-west of Junfigarh in tho Killahandf state, and flows north-east till 
it jo)ns the ^Inh.nuidf near Sonprtr, after a course of about two hundred miles, 
r or several months in tho year it is quite navigable by country boats. Its bed 
IS generally sandy, niul though its water.? decrease very much during the hot 
season, they do not entirely dry np. Its principal tributary is tho "Ilathf," 
winch rises about ^sixty miles south-west of Juntlgarh, and flowing north-east 
join.? the 'J’ol at 13aitdg.'!on, about seven miles north of Jnntignrh. 


PkMIU K1I13RA' — Aainall town in tho Narsinghpiir district, lying twentj*- 
t wo inilcs north-west of Nnr.singhjnir. It has a population of 2,822 persons, and 
is only noticeable on account of its proximity to the iron mines, and of tho 
forges which have consequently been established in it. 

'L’lilPA'GAliri — A hill range in tho Xfuramgsion zaminddri of tho Chaudd 
district. It forms the highest portion of a nnld mountain region two thousand 
feet above the sea, on tho summit of which, encircled by chain upon chain of 
hills, all covered with tho densest forest, sUands, far from human habitation, tho 
old fortres.s of 'J’oiidgnrh. Its ma.ssivc ramparts of huge undressed stone, 
ilaukod by bastions, and entered through a winding gateway, ai’o over two miles 
in circuit, and within is d tank of considerable size, with o stone oinbankmont, 
and slops along its water-face. This reservoir never fails, and is supposed to bo 
of fabulous <lepth, forming tho source of the Tcp.dgnrh(, which flow.? from its 
western bank, and is in tho rains a roaring moiintain-tori’cnt. South of tho 
lank on lofty ground, commanding the fortress and an immense expanse of 
country beyond, rises an inner fort or citadel, with liiic.s of defence .similar to 
those of llip outer work, and having within it the remains of what was doubt- 
h'-s the dwelling of tho chiefs of Tepagarh. Aecordingto tradition the grcate.st 
of these was a (loud prince, named I’nrara Ilajtt, who had a bodyguard of two 
thousand fighting men, five olpplmut.?, and tw'ciity-fivc horses, and held tho whole 
M'airag.'irh'country umler his sway. Tho legend goes that he was invaded by a 
considerable force from Chlmflisgarh, wdiich he repulsed after a king fight. A 
latrgfird from his ranks, however, picked up one of his slippers, dropiied while 
lu'"wasin pursuit, and took it to his Rani, w'ho, accepting it ns a sign of her 
hu>>baud’s defeat, committed suicide, by driving her chariot domi a steep slope 
into the Tojuigarh lake. Tho Raja returning after his victory fonnd what had 
])a))imiicd, aiuf followed his wife's example. Since then Tepagarh has been 
desolate. 



inilcs soutli of Rihisjuir. 

Tl'IWAR A considni-idilo village in the .Talmlpur district, near tlic site of 

the more ancient town of the same name, nbont six miles from .labalpnr cm tlie 
Nm-Mughnar road. Not far off nro tlio well-known rnins of Karanbcl. I'oi- 
tlic last ceiilnry the stone of Karsiubcl has been used lor the couslrucliou of 
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Midts temples, and liouses, and reccnay tlio railway contraclore have used it m 
makinn- bndges and perinanont-Way. Still the supply is said not to fail, 'tluj 
PuKinic name of Tewar is stated to he Tripura, and it was one of the principal 
places of tlie Haihay® kingdom of Ghedi.« 

THATEUBTOLA.' — A chicfsliip lying to tho north-west of the Billpilr 
district on tho borders of BhandAra. It oi-iginally had only tw'cnty-four ril- 
lao-es, but now contains sevonty-sevenj some villages above the gLAts haring 
been transferred from SSlAtekri at the time when the entire chai-ge of the gliUts 
was made over to TliAkurtolA, The chiefship now extends np to the Banjar 

a, tributary of tlie NarbadA. Below the gliAts the country is hilly, Imt 

above them it is flat and well watered. It has some fine forests of bijesal, 
liardA, ain, and dbAurA, and a considerable area of well -cultivated land, bearing 
crops of cotton, kodo, and rice. The population below the gbAts are chiefly 
G’elis and Kaldls, while above they are almost all Gonds, to which caste the chief 
also belongs. 

THA'NB'GA'ON — A village in tho A'rvl tahsfl of the WardhA distrietj 
about thirty-three miles north of WardhA. There is here a police outpost ! 
and tho population numbers 995 souls, chiefly belonging to the agricultural 
classes. 

THA'NWAH — A river which rises in the llandla district. It has a south- 
westerly course, and finally empties itself into the ( WaingangA) BAngangA, iu tho 
Seoul district. The junction of tho two rivers is very picturesque. Its affluents 
are tho Alou and the Pachmonl. 

THIhlUBNr— A small town about seven miles east of HardA, in the 
HoshangAbAd district. It belongs to a MarAthA nobleman of the BhuskntA 
family. He does not ordinarily reside here, but has an agent in charge of the 
fort and estate, Yegetables and betel are growri in the neighborrrhood for the 
UnrdA market. The population amounts to 4,400 souls according to the census 
of 1806. 

TIG OE A' — A small patch of forest, about two square miles in extent, in the 
SAgar district. The general growth of timber is good, and most of the superior 
kinds of wood ar’e to be found. Tcn.dd or ebony {diospyros vielanoxylon) espe- 
cially abounds. 

TI'LAKSENDU'R — ^A village in the HoshangAbAd district at the foot of 
tire SAtpurAs, about twenty-five miles south-west of HoshangAbAd. Probably 
the only thing in the NarbadA valley which can boast of any real antiquity is the 
rock-cut temple at this place. It is a simple cave, not of very elegant construc- 
tion compared with the plans given in “Pergusson’s Hook-cut Temples," and 
probably of later date. It now is sacred to MabAdeva, and a cave or fissm-e 
close by is said to conrmunictrte with the Jambndwip cave near Pachmarhf. 

TIRKHERI' MALPURI' — An estate in theBhandAra district, comprising 
seven villages, rvith an area of fifteen' square miles, of which about one-fourtb 
is rrndcr cultivation. Of its component portions, Tirklreri is situated to the east 
of tho KAmtliA pargana near the eastern boundary of the district, and Malpm-f 
to the west of the KAmthA pargana, at the point where the SAngarhi and TirorA 
parganas meet it. There is a good deal of forest on this estate, but little good 
timber. Tiro population, amounting to 1,950 souls, consists chiefly of PonwarS 
and Kunbls. The only large village is Tirklreri. 


'• Jonmnl of the Amciicini Oriental Society, rol. vi. ji 516. 
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lOHGAOlS' — town in tlio Chiindd districl^ situalcd twenty-eiglit miles 
souch-sout1i>6ast of Chiindd, on tlio loft bank of the Wardlifij and containing five 
imndred bouses. Tbe population is cbiofly Marfitbd. Tbero aro bere govem- 
inont schools for boys and girls, and a police outpost, 

TUMSAE — A. town in tbo Bbanddra distiict, situated about twenty miles 
nortb-cast of Bbanddra, ou a small affluent of tbe Waingangd. Tbe fixed 
population amounts to 7,604 souls, but for eight mouths in tbo year, or during 
^0 grain traffic season, the number of residents rises to 10,000 or 12,000 souls. 
Tbe chief trade of Tumsar is in grain, for it is a depot for all sorts of cereals 
from tbe Ohbattlsgarb country. The grain is sold wholesale in tbo market, then 
stored, and afterwai'ds exported towards tbo west. Tbe trade is very extensive, 
and n largo number of persons find employment during the season in minister- 
ing to tbe wants of those engaged in it. Besides tbo trade in grain, there is a 
small local manufacture of coarse cotton-cloth. The town contains a large and 
flourishing government school, a bandsomo corn exchange, a largo commodious 
sardi for travellers, and a police outpost. Around are numerous fine groves of 
mango trees, which add to tbo beauty of tbo landscape. Tbo inhabitants aro 
cbiclly^Tclis, Dbers, Gonds, and Godrds, with a very small proportion of Brdh- 
mans, blobammadans, and other castes. Tlio watch and ward and conservancy 
arc provided from the town duties j and the town is kept fairly clean and drained. 
It is built on red gravel soil, and is considered hoalthy.’ The well-water inside 
tbo town is in places brackish and unwholesome, but tbero aro a number of 
wells of sweet water just outside, which, with several tanks, prevent any incon- 
venience to the inhabitants. During the grain-traffic season the watering of 
the numerous herds of cuttle is apt to exhaust the supply of water ; but the con- 
struction of a largo reservoir, on the north-west of the town, undertaken through 
iho liberality of one of the lending inhabitants, has removed this difficulty. 

TUBMA'PDllI' — An estate in the Bhandlira district, situated about five 
miles north of Sukoli, consisting of seven ^'^Ilnges, with an area of 8,590 acres, 
about one-eighth of which is cultivated. The v-nmindfir is a Kunbi ; but the 
".^cultivaiors are chiefly Goods and Godrfe. The forests on this estate contain a 
good deal of largo timber of the unreserved kinds. 


u 


UilAK— An nfiluont of the Slier, in the Narsinghpdr district. 

UMBEll-— The south-eastern revenue subdivision or tahsil in the Ndgpdr 
district, covering an area of 1,024 sejuaro miles, with 6/8 villages, and apopu a- 
tion of 124,321 souls according to the census ofl8CG. The land revenue of 
the tahsil for 1869-70 is Bs. 1,79,438. 


UJIBIDB— A town in the Kdgpur district, situated twenty-eight miles 
south-east of Kdgpur. nero are the hcad-quartcra of a tahsil or rovenno sub- 
division, and n police circle. The population amounts to about l-i,00 sou s 
according to the census of 1860. 

Tlic touTi is built on light sandy soil, with n well-dofincd slope towards 
the river A'mb, which flows about three-quarters of a milo to tho north, so 
that (ho natural drainage is good. In shape it is triangular, hawig t ie 
towards iho south-east, and tho base on tho western side. 
rccenlly been done to improve its appearance. Phree and a half miles of good 
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IjhntoJ ,ria^'^^"P » boing <lisiio^«ffo“rirf °“ “™ b^St S’ ^ 

tlio drainage froin a vn **''"** ^ 'totalled rvalic in ^ ^onJovard wlifcli triiu 
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successful. The nvcmge number of patients treated daily is 


The town is a little loss tlmn two linndved years old. The site on wbicb it 
is built was the centra of a jungle o.vtcnding southwards nearly to Chimiir, in 
the present district of Chfmdi'i. A large grant of land in this jungle was made 
towards the close of the sovontcenlh century by Bakht Jluland to one Mundjt 
Pandit from Chimur, the ancestor of the present landholder, who still retains 
the old title of " dcsptindyii,” conferred on bis ancestor by tlio Gond sovereign. 
SluntJjf Pandit brought cultivators from the Chdndd district, and soon made an 
impression on llio jungles. The town advanced gradually, but did not rise to 
anything like its present size until after the year a.p. 1775, when Mudhoji 
Bhonslti, who was then innnngjng affairs nc Ntigpur for his son, the second Bag- 
hojf, made it his temporary residence. Ho built the largo fort which, though 
utterly neglected for many years, is stilt in excellent preservation where its 
walls have not been doatroved bv man. After Mndboii sbowod favour to tbe 



remnant worth mentioning. It was originally a narrow rectangular figure, three 
hundred yards long and eighty broad, with walls of massive brick-work with 
bastions. The walls arc about lhirty*fivo feet Iiigb, and about twelve foot thick 
at the base, lessening to two feet at the summit. Only two sides now remain. 
It lias several wells inside, and innsl, in old dnys, linvo boon very strong 
relatively to any nrtillor}* tliat could then linvo been brongbt to boar against it. 
It contains the remains of a remarkable old temple nnido of mnssivo pillars 
roughly liewn, and covered over with large slabs ol stone without mortar. 
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n police station and a school. The population amounts to l, 0 ‘lo souls. 

small zninfndtirf or cliiefsliip in the Bhandfira district, con- 
FisUncof ten villages, with an area of nearly seventeen square miles, of whicti 
little more tlmn one-ciglitli is under cultivation. It is situated about four miles 
to the west of tlic great Nawegfion lake. T be grant was inado. on a scrtice- 
tenure, to the anceMor of tlic present chief, who is a llulbfi by caste. 
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Tho (lislricl romn'ts mniiily of p-rtions of two hrjp' chicf'hiji", the hulk 
. of whivh {•■ sitimt'"! in tlo* XirStn's territt/rics tn 

• theri{'litlianl:ofth»IJ.vl/lv(!ii, tVmnienvinpfrjfti 

die north-western exln'inity cutm* tho Sininehil, Niij'iir, AlhShii, .sntl (.liwli 
tiluhas, holont,'in|' to wlml is i otiietiinn calletl th<> Ychim rhiefship, tronithettsme 
of tho fivmiiy whicli liohle it, liower tlnwn, nml exteiniiin,' to tie' soiith.sve'tem 
extremity of tlm tli^tricl, mv th** talulw of lifi!i<lr5ch.sH!vm nml UiihSpsUl, 
heionpiiij' to tho linsmtfihiid Fnnknrpirt, or whnt is rommoiily known n“ tie 
ithmldlflmllam ehieWiiis, the KrpcM portion nf v,hieh Ims nho on the eppo-ite 
or right hnnfc of tlm (.iiulitvnii, Tim cnvi, popnlntioii, niKl tofnl revenae of 
these MilKlivisions nis' n'< folhm^ 
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Each of these subdivisions is under the chai'go of n ITtlib or Deputy, subordinnte 
to tho proprietor?, svho rolleets tho revenuo, hat 1ms no powers cither in tlio 
Civil, Orhnimil, or llevenneslepartinent. Tho first fonr subdivisions belong to 
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cliffei’Gnt owners, only one of whom lias his residence in British temloiy. ' Tbe 
Rdni (superior proprietor) of Bhadr^challam resides in British ten'itory. 

In general terms the -whole district may be called a dense forest, -with strips 

Physical features cultivated land along the banks of the 

rivers, vaiying in -width according to the character 
of the soil and the amount of the popnhition in the vicinity. Thus -where the 
alluvial deposits are plentiful, they extend inland from the rivers forn consider- 
able distance, and np the valleys of the smaller streams that flow into it ; while 
they are mere patches where the soil is poor, and give place to jungle and 
rocks where the banks are rugged and hilly. The richest lands lie along the 
banks of tho Goddvarl or its affluents, and it is there that the best cultivation is 
found. Further in from tho river the land is generally light and sandy, and 
though there are some tracts of rich black soil here and there, the population 
in them is generally sparse, and consists entirely of tho aboriginal tribes. 
Owing to tho dense and extensive forests which cover the greater portion of the 
country, it has been found impracticable to survey the waste land iu detail. 
The principal rivers which flow cither through or along the boundaries of the 
district are, tho Goddvdri, Pranhitd, Indrdvatl, Tfilper, Sabari, and Seleru. The 
smaller streams are, the Penjarwdgu and Pandirwdgu near Sironohd, the Pdlem 
in Nugfir, the Puswdgu iu A'lbdM, and tbe Gubbalmangi, Tdrwdgu, Konder, 
and Sakor in Bhndrdchallam and RdkdpalK. No use is made of any of these 
rivers or streams for purposes of irrigation, though several of them could be 
well utilised in this manner. No donbt the fact that none of the former Native 
dynasties had their capitals or chief towns in the immediate neighbourhood of 
tho Goddvarf tended to prevent this ; but at the same time it is strange that 
tho kings of Tclingann, who had their capital at Warangal, only ninet;y miles 
south of tho G odd vori, and who instituted a magnificent system of irrigation 
from tanks, did not attempt anytliing in tho way of irrigation works on the 
river. 

Tho following sketch of tho geology of the district is chiefly derived from 
a report by Mr. Wall, who was employed by the 

Geological formation. Madras Government as • a Mineral Viewer, and 

made a tour np tho valley of the GoddTOri in 1857 to Kotd, about eight miles 
above Sironchd, to examine tlio site whore tho late Dr, Walker had reported, 
ns far back as 1848, tho existence of coni. Commencing with the tdluka of 
Sironchd, in tho north-western extremity of tho district, the hills, which 
ccnerally run from north-west to south-east, parallel to the course of the 
river, ore metnmorphic, and consist chiefly of vitrified sandstone, which in some 
-places has been only rendered partially crystalline by the action of -volcanic 
bent, -while in other places tho same agency has raused them to lose all trace 
of their ori<»inal character. In tho Sironchd tdluka a level, low tract of about 
ten miles inlts widest part intorvenos between this motnmorphio range nnd the 
Goddvari, ^Yith a small range of sandstone hills, tho base of which is washed by 
the Pranhitd about twelve or fifteen miles north of Sironchd. In these sand- 

fiftv feet in heishb and fifteen foot in width. It stands alone on the Bido ot 
the^hill, and is probably tho remnant of a former lino of cliff, the rest of wlneh 
has been washed nv/ay by the action of water. In the tract between this sand- 
stle there is evidence of its having probably once formed 

fbn bed o?a shallow inland sea. Near tho river at Sironchd and other places 
beds of ferruginous sandstones, conglomerates, and mottled clays arc found either 
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cropjjmg out on tlie sutfaccj or forming the banks of the rirers. The sandstijiia 
and mottled days are delicately stratified, and must have been deposited iatej. 
still waters; they are of different colours — grey, pink, and violet, — and fromftt 
ease with which they can be worked, and their variegated colours, are wi 
adapted for bdlding purposes. Specimens sent to the Mgpdr Bshibition wets 
much admired. Bast of SironohS, about two miles, lies a bed of limestooe 
which Mr. Wall pronounced argillaceous, and which he traced for ahont twenly 
miles north-west and forty-five miles south-east of Sironchd. ‘In this Hmcslons 
are found fosdl fish and fish scales, the latter in considerable quantities. Pro. 
ceeding further south-east we arrive at the head of the second Barrier, whsto 
the metamorphic hills come close to the Godfivarl, and for a short distance cross 
it near Enchampalll, the site of the navigation works at the second Batriw. 
Burther down, the river recedes from the range, which increases in height, and 
extends a distance of about fifty miles, till close to the Tdlper river it ends m 
the Gddalguttd hilL The distinctive features of these metamorphic ranges ato 
that they all run from north-west to south-east, and that their south-west sides 
consist of crag and tail, viz. a scaiqied precipice of a hundred or two hundred 
feet in height, with a steep slope at an angle of about 45° from the foot of the 
scarp to the plain, while meir north-east sides slope away at an angle of ahont 
25°. There is little or no level ground on the summit of these ranges, and 
consequently no water, and they are barren, stony, and quite unculturahle. 
Accortog to Mr. Wall these metamorphic ranges do not appear to have heeii 
violently disturbed, except at certain points — Bhadrdchallam, Enchampalli, and 
Ahirl — where they form the three ohstruotions to the navigability of the Goddvarl 
known as the first, second, and third Barriers. On the east bank of the Tdlpsr 
river there is a long, but not lofty, chain of hills of volcanic formation, running 
north into the Bastar dependency. From this to the south -east extremity of the 
district the formation is, with few exceptions, entirely volcanic. The country 
between the hills and the Goddvari is generally level, and the soil becomes riAer 
and more productive as the levels fall. At the village of PinpallS, four miles 
below Bhadrdchallam, there is a hot spring in the bed of the Godfivari, which is 
not, however, in any repute for medicinal or curative properties. 

The principal ranges of hills are the Eastern Ghdts, which in the south- 
eastern extremity of the district form the boun- 
dary between it and the Madras presidency. At 
one place in the Edkdpalli tdluka they attain a height of 4,048 feet above the 
level of the sea, and are locally known as the Mdnnedi hills. There is a 
considerable exWt of level ground on the top, and water is procurable in 
several places in ravines abont two hundred feet down the mountain side; hut 
there is little or no soil on the summit, the whole being a mass of rook. 
Moreover, although the ascent is for the greater part easy, these hills are too 
remote to become ever a place of resort. Those going in search of health or 
pleasure would be able to reeich the sea-coast with ease in the same time that 
would be required to reach the hills with difficulty, and once the coast is reached. 
Bangalore and tho Nllgiris are within a few days’ journey by steamer and 
railway. Eext to the Eastern Ghdts in size are the Gddalgnttdhills, so named from 
a hold-scarped mountain forming the end of the range. This chain extends 
from the Inordvati to the Tdlper — adistance of about seventy miles, — and forms 
a portion of the boundary of this district and the Bastar dependency. It pre- 
sents a bold and striking appearance from the valley of tho Goddvari. In the 
rainy reason its beanty is increased by several fine waterfalls, which pour over 
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its precipitous sides into dark and thickly-hooded ravines. The highest point 
of the Gfidalgutta range is 3,285 feet above the level of the sea; but there is 
great difficulty about hater, and it is too far from both Dumagudem and 
Sironchd to be of much use. The only other hills of any size or importance are 
the Sironchd hills near Sironchd, the highest of hhich is 1,822 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is only eighteen miles from Bironchd, and has used as a 
tompornty sanitarium at one time hith some success. The want of water on the 
hill was the greatest drawback to a residence there. 


There are in the district altogether ninety tanks, large and small, which are 
_ , , , in a tolerable state of repair, and which give irri- 

ansan ue s. gation to 2,651 acres of land. There are also thirty- 

seven tanks out of repair, and in the forests there are to be found the embankments 
of many old tanks now overgrown W'ith jungle, the very recollection of which 
has passed away from tho memory of the present generation, but which evi- 
dently in former times irrigated a considerable area. There are few wells in 
the district, and these are only to be found in the larger villages. “ Budkls,'' 
or temporary wells dug in the heds of watercourses, are more common, but 
owing to all the streams in which they are constructed, as well as the low lands 
in their vicinity being flooded by the Godfivarf, the labour of reconstructing 
them year after year has hitherto proved too great a task for the cultivators 
of this district, with whom vegetables are not a necessary of life, as they are to 
more civilised people. 

There are no places deserving of being called towns. Dumagudem — the 

head-quarters of the Goddvari navigation works — 
Friocipal tomn. population of about 5,000, but it is afluctuar 

ting one, being composed of labourers employed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. It will probably much decrease in size on tho completion of the works 
at tho first Barrier. Sironchd— tho head-quarters station of the district— comes 
next, with a population of about 3,500; but the greater portion of this is made 
up of government servants and establishments. In 1860, when Bironoha was 
selected as tho site of tho head-quarters, it consisted of a few tuts on the river 
bank, and tho total population was under five hundred. Bhadrdchallam is the 
onlv other place of note in the district. It has a population of 2,000, and is a 
tolerably Jell built village. The Bfini £ BhadrSchallam resides tore ; and the 
place IS famous for an old temple of Efimchnn^a, which is supported by an 
linnual endowment of Bs. 13,000 from tho Nizdm’s government. 

The climate on the whole is not saliibrions. As might be expected in a 
ijic Climate country tho greater portion of which is covered 

Climate. foregt, and with low lands subject to yearly 

.'tinmlnrinns fcvcr and an’uo are very prevalent in the months succeeding the 
X searonr^ut of feve?Vost common in the district is not cons^ 

dcre^ by the medical authorities ns immediately ^ngerous *0 “ 

rathOT from tho gradual weakening of tho system u£er ite repented attacks, 
ratiioi irom ti t, . other disorders, that it is regarded as 

appearance of the peop e 

Ptr nnd ilio wrotchod manner in which they house themselves, the climat 
gcnerufiy,aud ««ourofeh^^dma^^ as is commonly supposed. With proper 

may contract fever becomes much lessened. Above all, no 

Sprure^hinld bJundorgone between the end of tho rainy season and January ; 
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this precaution, with a good house, w-arm clothing, and good food, will go-Sirto 
■ward offfover. As a rnlo no Europeans or governmont establishments shoald 
move into camp before the first of January; and the police or military should be ■ 

as little exposed on duty between September and Januniy as can possibly be 
managed. Dysentery and diarrhoea aro common during the early part of tbs 
rainy season, and aro attributed by the people living on tho banks of ft* 
river to tho impurity of tho water at that time. Cholera during tho last 
fifty years has made its appcaranco six times. Small-pox is one of tho ’ 
scoui’gcs of tho country, and amongst the infant population its effects 
aro very destructive. A good deal has been dono within tho past two yearj 
in tho •way of vaccination, and one great difficulty lias heen got over, vis. 
tho dislike to it, os to any other innovation, by tho ma-ss of the people. 
The tompernturo is never very extreme, ns the lowness of the latitude and the 
vicinity of tho sea prevent excessive cold in tho winter months ; and the vast 
extent of forest, and in some degree perhaps tho noiglibourliood of largo rivers, 
moderate tho great heats of summer. In general terms tho climate may be 
called mild and moist. Tho dews aro heavy, and last till late in tho season, 
Tho nights, oven at tho hottest time of tho year, aro cool and pleasant, and tbs 
sea-breeze is perceptible in tho lower part of tho district. Tho seasons are 
divided in tho sumo manner ns in tho rest of Central India. The rainy season 
commences in Juno, having been preceded by tlinndcr showers and storms in 
May, The heavy rains, however, do not set in genemlly till tho early part of 
July, and last till the beginning of October. Tho climate from June till the end 
of September is very damp, close, and warm ; the vegetation by Angnst is 
luxuriant, oven rank ; and tho entire absence of cool breezes renders this season 
to Europeans tbo most enen-ating period of tho year. Tho temperature can 
only bo compared to that of tho hot houses for tropical plants in a horticultural 
garden. Prom tho beginning of Ifovember till tho middle of February tho 
climate is all that could bo wished for — the doy.s are pleasant, tho nights not 
intensely cold, and tho atmosphere dcor. Occasionally about November or 
January there is a little rain. In Fobmary the sun becomes hot in tho middle 
of tho day, and the cool mornings and evenings become less frequent. In March 
tho grass in tho forests begins to burn, and tbo heat increases till what with it 
and tliQ smoko of tho jangle-fires tho whole country becomes enveloped in a haze , 
and tho view is restricted to a horizon of three or four miles. This continues 
till April, when thunder-storms, accompanied by violent winds, become frequent. 
Generally speaking high winds are uncommon, whatever may bo tbo causa ; but 
tho storms in the end of April and May aro somotimes such as to cause great 
damage. Tho total rainfall for each rovenuo year gauged at Sironohd since 
1 662 is as follows : — 


Inches. Cents. 


1862-63 

SO 


1863-64 

47 

14 

1864-65 

55 

42 

1865-66 

31 

36 

1866-67 


42 

1867-68 

48 

24 

1868-69 


25 


range of the thermometer for five years, as recorded nndcr the superin- 
tendence of tho Civil Surgeon, is as follows 









































'I’he civil (idministnilion of llio district is carried on l»y a Deputy Com. 

inissioiier, assisted by n Jtcdicid OilicDt ot 
AJiitmisiraiioii. licad.«nmvtcrs, wlin, in addition to liis olkr 

duties, is n general assistant to tlic Deimty Commissioner, and has magi?, 
terial powers. An Extra-Assistant Commissioner is_ located nt Dunmgnclttii, 

120 miles lower down tlio river, owing to tlio distance^ of that part 
the district from head-quarters, and the presence of large bodies of workmeu on 
the navigation works. Tlioro aro no 'I'nhsflddr.s or Subordinate llagialmtcs, 
and bnt ono of the Zamlndfira lia-s powers ns an Honorary JIngi,stmte. There 
is also a District Superintciidciit of PoHco at lioad-qnnrlors. The Police force 
consists of a District Superintendent, an Inspector, three Chief Constable', 15 
Head Constables, lOo Constables, and 8 Mounted Constables. Besides this, 
SironcliS is pommpcntly garrisoned by two companies of Jladras Native infantry. 
Tho postal comnnmic.ation with Niigpur through Chfindd on the ono hand, 
and until Madras through Dumagudem .and Ellor on tho other, is in the liamb 
of tho imperial postal department. There are post-ofliccs at Sironcha and 
Dumagudem, and a branch ofllco at EncbainpalH — the site of tho navig.stion 
works at the second Barrier. ■ 

Tho ancient history of tho district, and indeed of tho whole of the adjoining 
, . ooimtry, is vmiipod in obscurity. No old places 

t ncicn us 0 . . Mtniitcd within its limits ; it lias never 

been tho theatre of war; thcro .are no ruined cities or temples or mo.'qucs 
testifying to former Hindu or. Molmmrandan wealth and power, and there are 
no inscriplions to guide in tho search for rccoi'ds of tho past. But scntlcrcd 
here and tlicra, in the foro.sts and on the sides of hills, are found the remains of 
a race before whoso antiquity oven the ancient IHndd dynasties of tho Peninsula 
of India must probably give way. These nro tlio monolithic monuments of 
Indo-Scythic sepulture, consisting of cromlochs, kistvaens, and cainis, which 
have boon found in four of tho six tdiukas of this district, Tlie study of tlic'o 
memorials would carry us so far back into the prc-lnstoric period that it would 
bo out of place Lore. Tho only popular tradition nttncliing to thorn is that they 
were tlio tcmplos of tho Bftkshnsas — a mythical race, half human, half demon — 
who nro bolioved, according to tho old Iliiidd legends, to have once inhabited 
these parts. Tho Telinga iBrdlimnns claim fortius part of the country tho honour 
of its having been risitod byHilma when wandering in tho wilderness. Parnnkuti, 
which is mentioned in tho Rdmiiyann as ono of his rcsting-plnccs, is s.aid to bo 
tho present PamnsSht, and it w<as from this place they nllego that SttS was 
carried off by tho Bukshasa EAwnn. A hill on the south bank of tlio Goddvari 
opposite PniTiasahi, tlio Eatabguttli or hill of tho car, is so named bccunse it is 
said tho tracks made by tho car in which. Slt.1 was abducted aro still to bo seen 
on tho rook on its summit. Thcro is no mention of any ancient soparato 
Gond kingdom in this part of the country, but it is probable that tho district 
at ono timo or anotbor was indudod in tho territories under tho Gond rijds of 
CbSndS.^ Sotting all tradition aside, however, it is pretty certain that it must 
at one time liavo formed a portion of tho dominions of tho A'ndhra kings of 
Telingana, who had their capital first near Niindor on tho Goddvnrl, and after- 
wwds romoved it to Anamakondfi and Warangal, both of which places are about 
ninety miles south of Sironchd. Parishta* mentions "Warangal as having in 
A.D, 1803 successfully resisted a Mohammadan army sent to reduce it by Alii- 


» Briggs’ Farishtn (Eda. 182.1), vol. i. pp. 333, 371. 
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lul-cKii Kliilj}, wlioso first invasion of tlie Deccan was made nine years before. 
The oouiparalively advanced state of civilisation of Warangal and its prosperity 
at the time of the SEohammadan invasion, wbicli is indicated by the magni- 
ficent tanks in that part of the country existing to this day, would lead to the 
belief that the kingdom of Tclingana must have boon founded at a very early 
date ; but its nnthentic history does not commence until the eleventh century, 
with the djTiasty of the Ktikataya rdjtis of Warangal. Pratiipa Rudra Deva, the 
fourth priuco of this dynasty, was subjugated by the Mohamtnadan power about 
A.n, 132SJ, and carried prisoner to Delhi. He is said to have recovered his liberty, 
mid some accounts describe the accession of both his sons, but ho was the last 
knowiirriljli of his lino, and shortly afterwards IVarangal was occupied by the 
ICutab Shiihf kings, and merged into the Mohammadan principality of Gowal- 
kond-i.-'!' It is said that about the time oflho invasion of Warangal the Hasandbad 
Kaukargiri zamiuddrl — of which Bhadi-iichallam and Rdkdpalli are portions — was 
given by the representative of the Emperor of Delhi in free jdgir to one Andpd Aswa 
Tbio, tho founder of the family which now holds it. Unfortunately the copper 
vhtc on which the grant was' inscribed, with the title-deeds and other ancient 
family papers of lliis old estate, were lostinA.u. 17G9, whenZafar-ud-daula— an 
ofliccr of the Ni/.dm’s government — attacked one of the Aswa Rdos and put 
him to death. From A.D. 1321. to 1G98 there is a blank in the local history. 
TJiolliiiii of Rbjidrdcballam can trace her ancestors up to Anilp.'i Aswa Rdo, it is 
true, blit there arc no authentic records hoyond those i*elatiug to the genealogy 
of the family* It is prohablo that daring this time tho district, with a con- 
{.idorablo tract of country on tlio right bank, was held by petty chiefs who paid 
i ribulo to their IMoliainiiiadan rulers. 


The more modern history lias barely even a local interest The district 
consisted} as lias already boon said, of the estates 
Jloilcra liistorv. families, whose members were con- 

liiuinlly tinarrclliiig amongst each other, and who occasionally revolted apinst 
the J-crnuienb of the A. Rxccjit for the disturbances thus created aud 
one “or two inroads of tho :^rnri^thli3 in the days when C hand. i was hold bj a 

voiiiigor branch of tho BhousKl rulors of ^ 

i-ccor'd but that tho district continued to remain p.art of the ^i/..im s territories 

IVHr ^tlio 'lo-f'ricved' p.artios liud to complain through llioir rfija, who ^ 

sioner of Isfigpur, i\ho again had , j ^ ^ tljo local authorities calling 

Ordcr-s would then be issued through the Minuter to ^ obtaining, ns tho 

for c.vplanaliom, which ^orv^iolh their feudal siipcnors and tho ofiicers 
poftv chiefs did not lic‘=ita c to defy both the r muuai s ; ^.mo^ers usually 

!,r tiio government Under 

])refcrrc(l taking the hii\ into ll * Honrisbing, they are now 

Alflioiigh the popiilalion is not , j Jbanncls, and during the last eight 

free to divert Uieir energies into proliUiWc timnncis, b 

years both trade aud cultivation hav e inc r eased* 

- WihonN JIacl.c»i7ie Coiicrtion. Iiitioihiction. pp. c.vmii f. 
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The population of 54,680 souls, wliidiis distributed equally over the tolaUtci 
of the district, gires an average of 
Population. ^ square mile, and not only is “tc 

rate low, but nearly half the population is composed of wild tribes. The 
exclusively agricultural classes number 30,367, and consist chiefly of the fob 
loiring castes Yelmlis, Kamewilrs, A'rew^rs, Mariithds, Telin^s, Eols, and 
Gottis. Of these, the T elmds, though Sddras, enjoy a good deal of oonsiderafnm, 
as many of the chiefs— among them the Sardesmnkhs of the four upper tSldas 
and the Edni of Bhadrdchallam — are of tlus caste. Tho Yelmis veil tbeir 
women, and .do not permit them to appear in public ; and tbe men in the loner 
part of the district carry their prejudices to such an extent, that oven the 
poorer members of the caste will not put their hand to the plough. The inferior 
oastes, all plying their respective professions, and many of them cnltivaflng 
land as well, are — 


Waddia. 

Kumbhdrs, or potters. . 

Meriwars, or tailors. 

IBaljwdre, or bangle-makers. 

Tclis, or oil-pressers. 

Eangrez, or dyers j also work as em- 
broiderers. 

Dendrawdr, or tasar silk-weavers. 

Dhobis, or washermen. These are a 
very numerous class. Besides wash- 
ing they perform many menial duties 
in the villas— attend on travellers, 
carry torches, fetch water, carry 
loads and palanquins, &c. 


Jnldis, or weavers. 

Kaldls, or distillers and spirit-dealers. 

Dhimars or Bhois. These are fisher- 
men by profession. They also carry 
palanquins, fetch water, and do 
other menial duties. 

Hajdms, or barbers ; also carry torches 
for travellers. 

Medariwdrs, or mat-makers. 

Dppariwdrs, or tank-diggers and stono- 
cutters. There are two different sub- 
divisions of this class. 

Woddewdrs, or boatmen and fisher- 
men. 


The outcastes are Sunkariwdrs, Mannepuwdrs, and Netkdniwdrs. Tbe 1 atter 
weave a coarse cotton-cloth. Gotds and Eois, or as they are commonly called 
Gotdwdrs and Koiwdrs — ^theterminaticfn “ wdr" being aTelugu affix, signifying 
person or man — are the aborigines of tho country. Although almost identical 
in customs and in language, they do not eat together or intermarry, tho Kois 
claiming superiority over the Got&. The proper name for the Kofs is 
Koitor,” and this is what they call themselves.* By the Tolingas they are 
called Koidhoras, the word " dhora” meaning gentleman or sdhib. This error has 
probably arisen from the last syllable of "Koitori' having been taken for “dbora,” 
owing to the similarity of sound. The Eois, where they come into contact with 
tho Telinga population, have adopted many of their customs, and have thereby 
to a certain extent lost their peculiarily of appearance and character. The Gote 
keeps more aloof from civilisation; but if allowance be made for what the Kois 
have learned by tbeir interconrse with the Telingas, the customs of the two 
races are very similar, and both belong to the Gond family. They are sub- 
dividod into many sects according to tbe number of gods they worship, and they 
practise what seems to be tbe essential characteristic of all Gonds, viz. ancestor 
wordnp. Like most of these wild tribes, they are timid, inoffensive, and toler- 
ably truthful. Their restless habits, however, do not admit oftheir settling down 
as good agrionltunsts, and generally speaking they move from one spot to 
another once in every three or four years; but on the banks of tho Sabarf, sind 


. Vide Hislop’s " Aboriginul Tribes,” part I, p. •). 
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in tlio noiglibourliood of Sironcliii and Dainagudoni, tlioro aro numbers of them 
wlio have settled down, and have accumulated some wealth in flocks, in herds, 
and in money . It seems that where they can cultivate rice they will sometimes 
become ntlachod to the soil, especially if a grove of palmyras be near, as, like all 
vaonds, the}' are fond of spirits, and the fermented juice of the palmyra {hovassus 
juwdliformis) is a favourite beverage with them. 

J he laiigiingo of the whole district is Tclugu — ^Iiarsh and barbarous in the 
four northern talnkas, softer and more like the Coast dialects in Bhadrdchallam 
and lldklipalli. In the northern parts of the Sironchd tfdnka a little Mardthi is 
spoken. 'J’hc wild tribes have their own language and dialects. 

rrotlucts anti nuuiufaclurcs. . It « estimated that the outturn of tho prin- 
cipal edible grams is as follows : — 


Mtl. 0182 lbs, 

.lawiiri (hohus sorr/Jnim) ...141,^08 

Gram (ciccr aricUnum) 2,089 

AVheat 1,729 


Ma, of 82 lbs. 

Indian corn 8,616 

Bico 90,101 

Mung {phaseohts mtevgo ) ... 3,840 


Tho gi'cater porlion of this is used for homo consumption. Tho following 
statement .shows the principal vegolablo products of this part of India, tho 
h’easons at wliich llic}' aro cultivated, &c. : — 


Ycgoiahla products mllimicd. 


llntniiiral name. 


Common En- 
Ulisb or Ilm- 
[ilnstani <ksig- 
nntiun. 


'/.c.-imass Indian com. , Matkajonna. 


Otjv.a saliva 
Sorpliiim . . 



Description 
of Crops. 


Remarks. 


Rice (2.5' In busk, 
sorts). t iv.sdiu .nn-i 


Mnimtain ja-| 
niiri. 


Pnnienm frumcnlaccum )Sim'i (4 or 
b sorts). 


I’nnicnm italirnm . . 
IVnipillaria spicata 
Korglinm vnlgarc 


C.ajaii.'is inilicns. . ...... 

P.ssp.alnin scrobirnlatnm 
Tritirnm jcstisniu . . . • 

Cicci ariclinmn 


Kangbiii... 
Jlfijri ..... 
Janfiri, svliitc] 
anil vcllow. 


Thr. 


Kodo . . . < 
Wheat .. 

riram, clmna 


linskcd Warn 
Kondnjonna. 


Sana 


Kormln . . . 
S.ajjuhi . . . 
Jonnn 


Kandn . 


Ain . . . . . 

Godliiininlii. 


Sannagnln . 


Klinrlf and 
ral>i, chief' 
ly former. 

Khnrif and] 
rnbi. 

Kharif . . 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Rabi 


Kbnrif nnd{ 
nd)l. 

Kbnrif. 

RubI . . . 


Do. 


One of the chief nrticles 
of food ; it is gron-n in plots 
around villages ; it is used 
to make bread and daU)ii. 

A specimen of the second 
sort of nee won a prize at 
the Nfigpur Exhibition. 

Cultivated chiefly by the 
Kois in the lower part of 
the district, and said to pro- 
duce rlicnmatic pains. 

Cultivated iii land lately 
reclaimed from the forest, 
also in mini banks in the 
rivers, where it is soira by 
men in canoes, nbo drop 
the seed in the water. 

Scarce. 

Yellow variety scarce, 
Tlic white jnw.'iri is the chief 
food of the poorer closscs. 

Thrives well. 


Sc.areo ; not much used ns 
an article of food. 

Small variety grown. 
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however, do not cnltivato vegotahles so much as the Mai’/ithils orllmdustiinis, 
and it is only in the neighbourhood of the larger villages that vegetables are 
regularly to be had. Fruit trees, such as mango and plantain, aro also scarce. 
The jack-fruit is indigenous in those parts ofRakapalli bordering on the 
Eastern Ghats. .The finer varieties of fruit, such as oranges, limes, guaves, &;c., 
are only to bo found at SironchS and Bhadrdchallam. The Sangtara oranges 
of Sironch^v, introduced from Niigpdr, are very large and fine. 

The following is a list of trees and forest produce : — 


Botanical name. 

Oommon Euglksh 
or Einddstaiii 

Telngn name. 

Bemarks. 

] 

1 

designation. 



Tcctona grandis 

Terminalin tomentosi 



Dnlbcrgia latifolia , 


Blackwood. 


Diospj'ros nielnnoK3‘lon . . 

I’cntaptera ai^itna 

PteTQcnrpusinnrsupium . . 


Hardwiekia hinata 


Cliloroxylon awietenia 
Acacia suadra 


Do. arnbica . . 

Do. catechu . . 

Soymida febrifuga .... 

Cordia nnguatifolia . . 

Do. myxa 

Conocarpus latifolia . . 

I^auclea oordifolin .. .. 

Do. pnrviflora 

Guatterin cerasoides . . 
Cluytia collina . . .... 
Artocarpus intcgrifolia 


Baasin latifolia 


Boswelliatlmrifera. 


Anjan 


Satinwood 


Ebony 

Kawa 

Bijeaal 


BUbul . 
Khair . . 
llnhnn 


Gondi.. . 

Dbdurd . 

Kadami 
Do. 
Do. . 


Jackwood . 


Mhowa 


Mangifera indica .. .■ 
Syzygium jambolauum 
Sterculia urens 


Mungo 

Jdmbul 


Teku 

Nalla mnddi 


Jitregi 


Tnnoki .. . 
Yer maddi . 
Peddegi . . . 


Namopa 


Bilugu .. .. 
Darisanebai 


Tumma . 
• • • 

Sami .. 


Chinna bateku . 
Peddttbatcku.. 
Tinnan 


Paspukandi 
Buhl kandi . . 
Cbilka dddi. 

Korsd 

Panas • . . ■ 


Ippa 


Mdmiri 
Neradii 
Tausi .. 


A'ndn . 


Teak grows well tlirongboiit 
tbe district. 

Plentiful, and of large swe, 
especially in Sironebd; good 
timber. 

Good timber; plentiful in nil 
parts of the district. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. } iclds fine 

gum. 

Do. bark yields ngood 
fibre, wbicb is in common use 
for topes, &c. 

Good wood 5 yields a yellow 

Good wood i plentiful in all 
parts of the district. 

Scarce. 

Plentiful. 

Good timber, and plentiful 
in nil parts of the district. 
Timber useful. 

Do. 

Tough wood ; used for cart 
axles ; plentiful. 

Timber useful. 

Do. 

Used for building. 

Good timber; grows on 
Eastern Gbdts, Rakdpalli 
tdlukn. , 

Plentiful in tbe upper talu- 
kas; timber good; flowers an 
article of food, and also used 
to distil spirits from ; seeds yield 
a useful oil ; export of seeds 
mielit be largely increased. 
Good timber; scarce. 

Do. do. 

Wood useless; yields a good 

. T-I 

Yields tbe resin olibanum; 
plentiful. 
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Besides tlicse the " diib » or liaryalf grass is found in alnindancc on tlio banks 
of the rivers, and what is caUed the « Mdhva ” grass in Teliign, grows in the 
forest teacts, and affords excellent grazing for cattle. In the vicinity of tbo 
rivers the ^andropogonmurkniiis" tlie roots of vvbicli are used to make 
iiaskhas fo«es, is a nuisance to the cultivators, asitgiowson tbo richest soils, 
and 18 very difficult to erafficatc. The " kdns » {saccharum spontanam) is not 
so abundant. The gulmf," or what is known as the " kusa” grass, grows in 
zrngafced land^ and is veiy troublesomeiD the Twe~£o}ds* 


Among miscellaneous products may be mentioned honey, lac, silk, hides. 
Miscellaneous products, and wild arrowroot. Five different sorts of 
, a ^ ’ honey are. produced, viz 1, kard tena : 2, 

■musar tena ; 3, tena; 4^ pitwar tena; 5, kanagol tena { " tena in Tolugu 
means honey). Nos. 1 and 5 are the most delicate ; the wax of both varieties 
is also good ; the former is found in bushes and small trees, the latter in holes 
in the trunks of trees. The kdnagol honey is scarce. The combs of both aro 
removed by the hand ; the bees do not sting. No. 2 is found in holes in trees j 
the wax is good. No. 3 is found in holes in the ground, white-ant hills, &c. • 
the wax is good. No. 4 : this is the honey of the largo bee ; it is found 
suspended in large combs from lofty trees and rocks ; the bee is dangerous 
if disturbed. Honey is not exported, but the wax is collected by Gotds 
and Kofs, and sold or bartered to traders, ^iro. Turmeric is sometimes 
used to give a yellow colour to the wax. Lac is produced in abundance in 
all parts of the district. It is gathered by the Gotes and Kols and brought in 
for sale or barter to traders, &c. Lac is deposited on the hutea frondosa, buten 
superba, inga xylocarpti, and zizxjphus jvjtiba, but that on the first three kinds is 
considered the finest j it is deposited in September, and also in April and May. 
Most of it is exported to the Coast and to Haidardbdd, but a small quantity is 
used in tho district for dyeing tasar-silk and cotton-thread, and also to mako 
into wax. Buffalo and cow horns and hides are not collected or exported in 
any quantity, owing, it is said, to there being no tanners in the district to 
prepare the skins. A few deer boms and skins are exported, and tho skins of 
the common kingfisher (killdli) aro sometimes collected and sent to Burma. 
The collectors go as far as Chdnda for them. “Taukir or Tikhiir^’ is a descrip- 
tion of arrowroot made from the bulb of the cxircuma angustifoUa, which grows 
abundantly in tho district. It is collected by the Gotds and Kois, and rubbed 
down on a stone, washed, and allowed to settle. It is then dried, and either 
sold or bartered by them to traders. The “ Taukir ” purchased in tho bdzar 
is impure and difficult to refine, as tho bulb is not pared before it is grated 
down. If care be taken, the flour can be made as pure as that prepared from 
garden arrowroot. It is strange that this root is not made so much use of ^as 
it might be, either as an article of food, or even as starch for export. !1 ho 
culture of the common tasar silkworm is carried on by many classes of tho 
people. The cocoons are gathered in the month of October, and sold to tho 
weavers, &c. There is considerable risk attending tho culture of the silk- 
worm : a shower of rain will destroy tho labour of two or three months ; but m 

a good season one man can earn twenty rupees in this way. 

Iron-ore of very fair quality and easily worked is found throughout tho 

district in largo quantities. It is rudely smelled 
Mineral products. requires, however, to be smelled 

over again and refined before it can be used. Titaniforous.iron-orc is foun in 

64 era 
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tli 0 sands of most of tho streams^ and hematite is to be found in many pms 
As far back as 1841 the late Dr. Walker reported on the existence of a 
measure atKotd, about eight miles north of Sironch4 on the bank of tbo nmr 
PranWfciJ. Boring operations nrere undertaken by the same gentleman in 1545 
in the river-bed at AoM ; but a depth of only thirty-five feet had been nttaiacOj 
•when it vras necessary to stop the Tvork, ovring to a sudden rise in the river. 

The result of the analysis of the specimens of coal then obtained was asnnQers^ 

Volatile matter 29 percent. 

Ash 29 „ 

Carbon 42 „ 

Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, Calonttn, to whom the 
specimens were sent for examination, reported unfavourably on them, and sub- 
sequent accounts have not been more encouraging. 

Gold is found in tbe bed of tbe Goddvarl nearly opposite tbe viBago of 
Marrigudem in the Nugdr tdlnka. It is washed by Sonjharis — a poor class 
of people who come periodically for the purpose. They commence washing in 
August and September, or whenever the river falls enough to expose certain 
gravel banka, in which the precious metal is found in very minute grains. The - 
gold is said to he worth Es. 16 the toM; but the work is barely remunerative, 

A small stream falls into the Goddvail here on the right or Nizdm’s bank, and 
it is just at its mouth that the gravel beds alluded to are. Gold is also washed 
at the point where the Einarsdnf nSld falls into the Goddvarl, a little below 
Bhadrdchallam. Garnets are found near BhadrSchallam and in tbe river-bed, 
but they are poor and full of flaws. The best ore found in considerable quanti- 
ties on the right bank of the Goddvari, and some distance in the interior in the 
Garibpetb hills near Pdlonchd. They are exported in large quantities from that 
neighborhood. They are fii’st pounded up with an iron pestle, by which process 
the refuse is broken off, and tbe garnets are then selected and sent to Madras, 
where they are made into ornaments. The selling price at Pdlonchd is two seers 
per rupee (sixpence a pound). Sapphires and amethysts are also found in the 
neighbourhood. Eook-crystal is found very pure in the Bhadrfiehallam and 
Eakdpalli tdlukas. Variegated sandstones and clays exist in large quantities in 
the upper part of the district. There is also a yellow sandstone near Dnma- 
gndem which has been used on the navigation works ; and lastly " kurand,” a 
kind of whetstone, is found in many parts of the district, especially near 
Bhadrdchallam. It is used by armourers for pobshing and sharpening swords 
and daggers. 

The breed of horses and ponies in the district and in the .neighbouring 
country is exceedingly poor. None of the zamln- 
Domesric animals. . ddrs have good horses, nor do they attempt to 
improve the breed. The dense jungle with which 
the country is covered renders it difficult to use horses, and this is probably tbo 
reason why no interest is teken in the matter. The cattle are of a small breed; 
but as there is good grazing for them, they are generally plump and sleek. 
Endeavours have been made to improve tbe breed by importing bulls from tho 
Nellore and Eishn<d districts of the Madras presidency. The total number of 
cattle in the district is computed at 10,262 buffaloes, and 38,281 bullocks and 
c^s; md the chief weidth of many of the inhabitants consists in their herds, 
31alo buffaloes are exported to the Coast districts, where they .are used in 
ploughing the ricC:fields. In 1863-67 Es. 8,176 worth of cattle were so 



c^orted. The sheep of the district about Sironchd and of the adjoining parts 
ot tlie JSizdm s temtories are considered to be of a superior breed. Thc3’- are 
rattier small m the lower part of the district. They are not as yet exported in 
the direction of either Ndgpdr or Haidardbdd. There are also some fine 
varieties of fowls, and game-fowls are reared with great care. 

Tigers and panthers are by no means so numerous as would be supposed 
wad animals. P ^ district like this. The fact is that the 

. jungle is too extensive. The tiger prefers to lurk 

in patches of jungle, wooded ravines, and hill-sides in the neighbourhood of 
^llages in more cultivated tracts, where he can prey on the village cattle. 
Bears are numerous in the three lower tdlukas, but wolves are scarce, if indeed 
there are any. Wild buffaloes are rare, being only found in tho Sironchd tdluka, 
although they abound towards the north-east in the valley of the Indrdvati. 
It is generally believed that they are not found south of the Goddvari. The 
bulls frequently follow the herds of tame buffaloes, and there are instances 
known of their having bred with the domesticated cow-buffaloes. Bison are 
found in Sironchd, A^lbdkd, Charld, and Bdkdpalli. Sdmbar, nilgdi, spotted- 
deer, and jungle-sheep are found in all parts of tho district. Wild-duck and 
snipe are scarce; the sdras is to be found about most of the tanks; and the 
kulang, flying in long columns from the north, pays its annual visit each 
December. Quail, partridge, pea-fowl, and jungle-fowl abound. 


The rivers abound with fish of many varieties. The " mdhasir ” is said to 

frequent the Indrdvati and Sabarl, and the rohii 
is common. Tho largest fish are killed with the 
hook. The Dhlmars in many villages have large drag-nets with which they 
catch quantities of fish ; but the people in the neighbourhood of tho river do not 
use fish as an article of food so much as they might do. Prawns are found in 
considerable numbers .in the hot season. Alligators frequent all the large 
rivers, and also all tanks in the neighbourhood of the rivers. They are very 
troublesome, though they are not so dangerous as they might be if they were 
courageous. The tanlis contain moral, eels, and other good eatable fish. 


There are as yet no regular roads, but the cart-track from village to village 
_ . , along the left bank of the Goddvari, between Siron- 

Commumcations. Dumagudem, is kept clear. There is no 

trafiio along this route however, except in the vicinity of the places above 
named, and it is only useful as the line of communication between the head- 
quarters of tho Deputy Commissioner and the lower part of the district, and for 
police, postal, and other purposes. The Goddvari is tho highivay which will ulti- 
mately bring wealth and prosperity to the district when the works now in pro- 
gress at the First and Second Barriers are completed. This river extends along 
the entire length of the district, except for about twenty-five miles, which is 
bounded by the Pranhltd. As, however, the navigation scheme leaves the Godd- 
vari at its confluence with the Pranhltd and ‘proceeds up the latter river, it 
follows that the district will have the navigable stream^ as its western boundary 
along its entire length of two hundred and fifteen miles.^ The south-eastern 
limit of the district — ^where it borders on the Madras presidency at the gorge 
in the Eastern Ghdts, through which the Goddvari flows — ^is only eighty miles 
from the sea. About seventy miles above this, and one hundred and forty- 
eight from the sea, is the First Barrier, the works at which are nearly com- 
pleted. This difficulty surmounted, the narigation will be open from the sea to 
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tliofootoftho SeconilBamoi— aflistaiice of hvo linnilrotT and Itrenly Mjrf 
Tho intciTupUoii io tTio Avator cominnniralion licro oxiciiils for about %en 
iiiilcs, and at prosont is only' got over by a land joiinicy of tlio Bamo 
TIic completion of tlio Second Barrier Avorka Avillgivo a distanro of ninety afe 
furtlier, and a total AA’atonvay of three hundred miles from tho Bay of Bennat 
into (ho heart of tho country. * 


Communication from place to place in tho Aippor part of tho district is kept 

p . uphy means of small carts of the Nfigpfir pattern, 

ntnngc. capable of carrying about tAveh’c maunSs. 

In tho loAA'cr part of tho district, cspecinBy in Bhadrrtclmllom nudUfikfipalli, there 
aro no carts at all, and every tiring is carried by “kriw'nrf,'"* Tlio Avant of AvliceW 
oaniago must put the people to great iucoiivcuioncc sometimes, butncTerthelcsA 
endeavours made hitherto to induco thorn to construct carts haA’O not been sac- 
cossful ; and Avhile in the upper tdlnkas tho poorest cultivator tr.ucls in his carl 
Avith Iris wifo and clrildl'on AA’hcu going any distanco, in Bhadr.'ichallnm and 
Erikdpalli well-dressed and Avell-lo-do men and Avomcn haA’C to trudge on foot; 
and it is not an uncommon sight in that part of the country to meet tho father 
of a family Avith his child slung alone end of tho “ kriwari" stick, balanced hya 
bag of rice at the other. As yet there is no traffic or regular communication 
on the HA'cr by boats or canoes, except below the Fir-st Barrier; andcA'cnhctArcen 
that and tho Coast tho greater portion of tho traffic consists of boats employed 
in bringing up engineers’ stores, grain, and other supplies for the Public works 
Department at the First Bamer naA'igation Avoiks. At present the rates of water 
carriage aro ten rupees for tho hhandi of 1,C00 lbs. betAveen IWjrimandri and 
Bhadriichallam ; and tho largest boats aroctipablo of carrying about tcu Mmidh. 


Tho trade of tho district is as yet in its infancy. Tho samo arrangements 
exist here as in other districts of these Previnccs 
for tlio registry of all important cxjAorts, hut 
OAving to tho long lino of frontier toAvards tho Kizdm’s territories, it is not so 
easy to obtain accurato returns of all that passes to and fro in this direction. 
The trade with tho Coast districts being partly by the river and partly by ono 
lino of road, is registered Avith accuracy. The vuluo of the Import and Export 
trado for tho year 18G8-G9, compared with that for 18G3-04', is as follows : — 


1 

Yenra. j 

Imports, 

Exports. 


Ks. 

_ Es. 

1868-64. 

95,213 

85,469 

49,818 

32,469 

1868-69 



The falling off is duo partly to tho completion of tho works at tho First 
JJarner, and to tho concentration of tho Avorkpoople further up the river at 
™ Second Barrier, Avhere supplies are brought from theNizdm’s country and 
iiMtar, mstead of, as before, from the districts of the Delta. That Bio district 
Anil Autimately benefit largely by being pkiced within easy commnnicatibn with 


* Two Iraskcts slang at the ends of a pole wliicli is carried on the shoulder. 
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tlie Coast is a mattor of certainty j Liifc tlio valley of the Goddvarf is so sparsely 
populated, the people are so back^ya^d and indolent and have so few wants, that 
both the trade by the river, and the material prosperity of the population on its 
banks, will take somewhat longer to reach a very high point than ’ is generally 
anticipated. 

UPROErA.' — A. wild zamfnddvl estate lying on the northern bills of the 
BiMspdr district. It cover's an area of 431 square miles, and possesses thirty- 
nine villages. The cultivated area, which is entircly in the valleys, amounts to 
7,233 acres, and the land capable of cultivation is about 60,000 acres. The 
total population is 2,589, giving a rate of only six persons to the square mile. 
"Wild elephants are found here. 

TJSKA'L — A stream in the BalagMt district, which rises in the hills to the 
north of the Hattd pargana, flows north, and eventually falls into the Ndhrd. 

UTTA'L or BESI' — An estate attached to the Sambalpdr district. It was 
originally a Gondchiefship, but about fifty years ago Rdjd MaMrdj Sabi ofSambal- 
piSr, with the consent of the British Government, coufeiTediton one Gopi Kolta. 
It is situated about fifty miles south-south-west of the town of Sambalpiir, and 
consists of some twenty-eight villages. Its area may be about eighty square 
miles. All tho culturable land has been brought under cultivation. The popu- 
lation is computed at 10,696 souls, chiefly belonging to the Koltd, Saonrd, and 
Binjdl (Binjwiir) castes. Rice, the pulses, sugarcane, cotton, and oil-seeds are 
tho chief products. The principal town is Bijdpdr, which has a population of 
3,711. There is a remarkably fine tank there, also a good school-house, where 
about a hundred pupils are receiving instruction, and there are several other 
schools in the surrounding villages. The present chief, Mritynnjaya Garhqtid, 
is the fourth of his line ; he is about twenty-five years of age, reads and writes 
Uriya, is intelligont and well-disposed, and has given great assistance in popu- 
larising education. 

V 


VAGARPBTH— A hill in tho Chdndd district, situated nine miles north- 
cast of Nerl. Good iron-ore is quarried from it. 

VA'GHNAEH— A village in the Chdndd district, situated six miles north 
of Mdndheri. It is surrounded by fine groves, and possesses an ancient temple, 
now falling into ruin. Daring the ravages of the Pindhdris the wife o* 
theso robbers was concealed for months in a chamber in the dome, and there 
gave birth to a child. 

VIJATU'R— An estate in the Bastar dependency, with an area of 170 
square miles and 250 villages. The chief vifiage is Vijjdpdr. The centi-al and 
western portions are pretty well populated by Kois and f ohngas. 

VIlfJHA'SANI' HILL— See " Bhdndak.” 

w 


WA'IGA'ON — A town in the Huzdr tahsfl of the WardhS 
miles south of Wardhd, on the Wardhd valley road. It contains 2,257 inhabi- 
tants, principally cultivators of the Teli and Kunbi castes, with a fow weavers. 
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Under the MardtM rule Waig^on was the head-quarters of the ICmnSrisJlr ‘i 
charge of the Andori pargana. The town is built on the top of a stony done 
in the hot season, when the three tanks in the outskirts drj up, the people ate 
much straitened for water. A branoh-road Las been laid out hom to 
connect the Wardhd station and the Wardha vallej road. An annnaffrit h 
held here during the Dasarti holidays, in honour of the god Bfiliiji, to 
there is an old temple of considerable local repute in the town. A goo 
sardi has been erected here, and the Tillage-school, recently opened. Is j 
on well. 

WAfNGAKTGA'— A river which rises in the Seoni district a few miles to 
the east of the Ndgpdr and Jabalpdr road, near the Knrai Ghdt. For a short 
distance it flows in a north-westerly direction; then, taming to tho north, it 
skirts the west of the Seoni district, and not far to the west of Chliapdrd, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge with twelve arches of fifty feet span, it turns agaia 
and flows towards the east up to its junction with the Thdnwar. At this point 
it changes its course to the south, and after passing through a mountain gorge, 
enters the open country known as the Valley of the Waingangd. For aWl 
sixty miles it flows nearly due south, forming the boundary between tho Seoni 
and Bdldghdt district ; it is then joined by the Bdgh, and flows in a south, 
westerly direction Qirough the Bhanddra district. A few miles to the south of 
the town from which the district takes its name, it is joined by its main tributary 
the Kanhdn ; then turning again towards the south-east it traverses the Chdndfi 
district, until at a point about thirty miles to the south-east of the town of Chdn- 
dd it unites with tho Wavdhd, and forms flie river known as the Pranhltd, At 
the junction of these two rivers (Waingangd and Wardlifi) commences that mass 
of rocks which is known as the Third Barrier of the Goddvarl. The Waingangd 
is navigable during the rains for about one hundred miles above the junction 
with the Kanhdn. Its greate.st breadth is about three hundred yards. Its length 
to its junction with the WardhS is about three hundred and fifty miles. Its 
principal affluents, besides those already mentioned, are the Bdwantharl, thp 
Bdgh, tho Ohulban, the Gdrd, the Khobrdgarhi, the Kidmen, the Potpnrf, the 
Kurdr, the Botwdri, and the Andhdrl. 

ij agricultural village in the Wardhd district, on the 

old Nagpur and Bombay road, about twelve miles to the west of Wardhd. It 
contains tho ruins of three forts, having passed, sinoe its foundation two hun- 
dred years ago, through tho hands of three difierent familieE[, each of which 
ei-ected its own stronghold. The population amounts to 1,464 souls. There is 
a school here. 

pargana of the Brahmapuri tahsll'in tlie 
Kidndd district. It IS bounded on the north by tbo Bhanddra and Bdlpdr dis- 
tnots, on the east by tbe E.iipdT district and Baslar, on the south by tbo A'mbgdon 
pargana and zamfnddrls, and on the west by the Waingangd. It has an area of 
.about l,9G0squMO miles; andcontains llGWidlsavillages andlCzamfnddrfs. The 
, j Waingangd at its north-western corner, and tho Khobrd- 

garW-mthitstributanesintersectsitfromeastto west. Thocountrv isverv hilly, 
cspeciaUv in the east, and for the most part covered with dense forest, fliho soil 
X! fflostiy rice. Tho chief agricultural classes 

M and tlie langu.ages spolcen arc Maitithf, 

wonai, and Hmdf. The most important towns arc Armor! and Waii'dgarh. 
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llie pargana was formerly governed by a line of Maud chiefs, wlio subsequently 
were conquered by the Gonds, and a house of that race then held Wairagarh 
trorliborl, and Rdjgarh in subordination to the Chanda kings. 

WAIRAGARH A town in the Chandd district, situated eighty miles 
north-east of Chdudd at the confluence of the Khobrdgarhi and Tcpdgarhf. It 
w a plac^f great antiquity, and according to tradition was founded in tho 
JJyapar Yuga by a king of the family of the Moon, who called it IVairdgarh, 
alter his own name Wairochan. • On approaching historic times we find tho 
Mdnd chiefs, who about the ninth century fell before the Gonds, 
and a hue of Gond princes then succeeded, holding, in subjection to the Chandd 
kings, the parganas of Garhborf, Rdjgarh, and Wairdgarh with its dependent 
chiefships. The present fort, which is a large stone building in good repair, 
was erected about the beginning of the seventeenth century. The town now 
contains 936 houses, and is enclosed by noble groves of ancient trees, whilo 
around sweeps the forest, and in the centre tower tho walls and bastions of the 
lofty fortress, forming in all a most striking picture. Within the fort walls is 
the tomb of Durga Shdh, a Gond prince’; and not far distant sleeps an unknown 
English girl, the daughter, it is said, of the officer who commanded the 
garrison between 1818 and 1830 a.d. 

The surrounding forest contains numerous foundations of former buildings ; 
and in the vicinity of the town aro several ancient temples, the most interesting 
of which are one dedicated to MahdkSli, and one sacred to Mahadeva. In front 
of the former flows a deep reach of the Khobrdgarhi, and in this reach, buried 
in the sand, is supposed to stand an old-world temple. 

Wairdgarh is very unhealthy during the autumn and early winter months, 
and its trade has consequently been almost wholly diverted to the neighbouring 
town of Armor! ; but the zaminddrs of the north and north-east still look upon 
it as their capital, and many of the surrounding landholders have residences 
here. Good sandstone and granite are obtained near the town ; and mines ^ of 
diamonds and rubies were formerly worked in the vicinity. The town contains 
government schools for boys and girls, a district post-office, a police station- 
house, and the office of a patrol of customs. 

WA'KORI' — A small town in the Ndgplir district, situated on the Kanhdn, 
about eighteen miles north of Ndgpdr, The population amounts to 2,759 souls. 
Tho place is said to be very old. A school-house has recently been erected 
here. 


WANA'—A tributary of the Wardhd. It has its sources some sixteen 
miles south of Ndgplir, ancl after flowing by Borl, where it is spanned by a rail- 
way viaduct, receives the Bor and Dhdm, a little above tho town of Mdndgdon 
in the Wardhd district, and joins the Wardhd near Sdongi at the southern extre- 
mity of the Wardhd district. 

WA'RA'-SBONr— A flourishing market village in the Seoul district, 
situated about forty miles to the south-east of Seoul. Native cloth is 
manufactured here in some quantity. There are hero a pohee station and a 
village school. The population amounts to 731 souls. 

WARDHA ' — A river which rises in the Sdtpurd hills between Ndgpur and 
Betdl, some seventy miles north-west of the former, and ^ws sou^-east, separa- 
ting the Ndgpvir, Wardlid,_and Chandd districts of tho Central Provinces from 
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boiindniy, wliilo to tha cast and south the district marches with the ITdgpdr and 
Chdndd districts rospootivcly. The oxtromo length is about oighty-oight miles, 
and the breadth at the base thirty-six miles. The whole area is about 2,379 
square miles. 


Wardlid naturally divides itself into two parts — ^tho north being hilly, from 
an inljdng spur of the Siltpurd range ; the south being an undulating plain, 
intersected by ndlds, and broken hero and there by isolated hills rising abruptly 
from its surface. The hill-ranges and intoiTcning valleys run generally in a 
south-east direction, but towards tho south, whore the hills diminish in height 
and gradually merge into tho plains, no definite direction is discoraiblo. The 
central cluster of hills, which includes tho survey stations of Mdlcgiion (1,726 
feet above tho sea), Ndndgdon (1,874- feet), and Garamsilr (2,086 foot), forms 
the watershed of the djstrict. From tho north and west of this range numerous 
small mountain-streams make their way to tho Wnrdhd, while on tho south and 
south-east tho Dliuni”^ tho Bor, and tho Asodfi ndl(i take their rise, and flow 
down the length of the district in .a south-east direction. In the north a suc- 
cession of gliSts — abrupt escarpments in the trap rock — mark the stops by 
which the country rises and falls from tho bed of tho Wardhd to the confines of 
^Ylgl)^^r. The ghdts of Talcgiton, ChichoK, Dhdmkund, and Thdndgdon are 
well known to travellers passing from Amriloti to tho Ndgpdr district. The 
surface of the lulls is in gcncnil rugged and stony. In summer a few shrubs 
and small trees alone ajipear on their sides, though after tho rains they are 
covered with luxuriant grass— the grazing ground of largo herds of fine buffaloes 
nnd cattle. But in tho A'shli and Koadhuli parganas iu tho north of the 
district many of the hills arc clothed with young teak and other tnnhor, and 
< he vnllcvfi between the ranges arc cvorpvhoro forlilo and rich. Garamsur--tli 0 
liigliost in'll in tho district— 1ms an elevation of 2,080 feet, but the average height 
oftho Kiuumils of Iho hill-ranges does not exceed 1,300 feet. Tlio elevation of 
(ho hcad-nimrler.s station of Wnrdlid is about 925 feet. The pnncipal rivers are 
the Wardlid itself, irith its nflliicnts the ‘Wand, Asodd, and Baku. 


TIio aspect oftho plain portions oftho dmtrict presents but few rcmaik- 
able features. In gencml the country is well 
Alipcnraiicc. >YOodcd, nnd in tho eastern portion of tho ITingan- 

trh 'd- subdivision the jungle predominates over the cleared and cultivated tracts. 
1» "Xl J<1 1 .«'R 0 1 »rlic ...5 of a* tatoll nro vory Mcrot in 

3 alo «r ilingnnglia itMir .» smguWljr W Tho tera 

xvliiVli inn< 5 t ircmicntlv meet tho cyo arc tho mango, lamarmd, iilm, her, and 

K The hSS on,rcT„w 

if. .-S b 

to the organised ^ c-amps in tho Narbadd valley, 

of freebooters had most of was safe williont 

whence they swept down on thes pinj-jij^ris wore exUngiiishcd in tho cani- 
somokiiid of fortified elides ,,10 
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Jind silicificd wood picked up in abundance. At tbe latter tbe liill-side exposes 
the fresb-wntor stratum in nil its varieties, while the ploinis strewn with curious 
Koolitio concretions, resembling bolelnuts or nutmegs, which have issued 
from the soft subjacent rock. Native superstition has accounted for those 
nodules by a legend that the stores of a travelling spico-morohaut were turned 
to stone at the command of Shokh Farid — a saint, whose anger tlie merchant 
had incurred, and whoso name is still hold in rovorcnco by a colony of fakirs, 
who reside on tho top of tho Girar hill. 


As might bo expected from its distance from tho sea and its physical 
conformation, tho climato of "Wardhd is variable, 

'■ and tho extremes of temperaturo aro pretty widely 

separated. The cold of winter is never severe, but tho heat of midday in 
summer is lilllo below that of tho hottest parts of India. Tho variations of 
temperaturo in tho same day aro considerablo at all times of the year, and tho 
rapid change from tho heat of tho day to a cool night is especially romarkablo 
in the summer months. It can scarcely bo supposed that tho influence of tho 
son-breezo extends so far inland ; but tho soil of Wardhii, like tho sand of tho 
flcscrtr prohaWy radiates heat rapidly, aad thosarPace of tho ground cools quickly 
after tho heat of tho sun has ceased to act upon it. During tho summer months 
ti dry, and iu tho daytime a hot -wind blows steadily and strongly from the 
north-west tjuartor. Tho monsoon generally opens with a hurricane ; at other 
limes of the year Iho wind is variable and generally light. Tlio average rain- 
fall is about thirty-two inches. Tlio rains set in about tho 15th- of Juno and 
Inst till tho end of Septombor. Falls also occur at uncertain times about the 
middle of the cold season. Tho climato of tho district is on tho whole salubrious, 
and nllhougli Wardlid cannot ric in hcaltliinoss with tho distnets of the S&tpura 
plalean, it has a bolter name than tho immodiatoly adjoining country, lb is 
well drained, and although tho jungles to tho north are feverish ^ 
inonlhs after the rains, it is generally free from malaria. Cholorais not uncom- 
mon, but it has generally been imported by pilgrims from thofobgions fairs at 

Jngannitlh, Pnehmarhi, and Pandharpiir, and since samtary rcstnction^^^^^ 

placed on those gatherings, tho per odi^il opidomics have boon rarer and Less 
ilesirnctivc. Something too may bo duo to tho opening of tho lailway. i no 
,'rt rfS Bomtay mi MBpfrmna ™ on. tta. lot”"-” 
ciio1m,',nt non- tli«t tlio slrcnm of IralSo is aminolioa, '{° j 

vigorous and healthy. 

Ainongao,«.Hcn»-ta,U»;t«Uin^J;^^^ 

DomcMic nnimab. mi.n brooding of liornod cattlo gonornlly is cj^ca 

nil on . ,nr,. s»lc in 

cxcolloiit pasture m ^TJie brood of buffaloes loo is very fmo. 

good results should bo attained. 
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Country clotli is tlie only important local manufacture. The following table 
exhibits the number of people engaged in it, and the 
Manufactures. estimated value of the outturn of their labour : — 

No. of weavers. No. of looms. Outturn in pieces. Value of cloth. 

4^220 4,220 263,528 Rs. 8.63,306 


It is estimated tbat two-thirds of the cloth woven in the district are exported 
to Beriir and further west. Cotton-thread, blankets, gunny, and rope are also 
produced. Hardware is universally importedjand the Wardh^ pottery, owing to 
the admixture of limestone nodules in tlie. soil, is very poor, li some localities 
the soil is so full of lime that there is difBcnlty in making even bricks and tiles. 
The energies of the people are, however, chiefly devoted to cultivation and trade, 
and it is no stretch of fancy to suppose that at present the Wardhd farmer 
often wears the Manchester-woven produce of his own fields. 

The trade of the Wardhd district is only remarkahlo on account of the 
cotton exports. The excellent quality of the 
Trade. staple, known to the commercial world as " Hin- 

ffanehdts," from the cotton mart of that name, has secured for it an almost 
unlimited demand, and a higher price in the English market than any other 
description of Indian cotton, except perhaps the acchmatised New Orleans of the 
Southern Mardthd Conntiy. It seems also to have grown mto favour on the 
Continent, where the looms have to some extent been Jf,® 

short-staple Indian cotton. The commercial wlebnty of the ^ganghdt 
brand has always drawn to that mart for foreign export quantibes ef cotton 
from Eastern BorSiv, Ndgpdr, Chdndd, and neighbonnngdistncts ;hut Redacting 
the?e the e Ws from Wardhd alon^ be stated to average about 25,000 

Spm aXm. rScouing the bale at do lbs. A good d^as done of 
lateyLs by the Government Cotton Department, not only to improve ^ 

cultivation of cotton and its preparation for 9 rpj^g ’Wardhd 

traffic by providing suitable market-places and other advantages. The Whd 
entton toado will no doubt with this assistance attain the highest fleveiop 

countiy aresaid tobe of » food fostered a trade wbidi 


counti^aresddtobe of agood breen 

steady foreign demand, and oh®ap tra^ 7 4,43,000. Tbero 

in the year 1868-69 amomted to > Wardhd and Berdr, the imports being 

is a small exchange grain-trade beWeen The principal import 

iawdrl (millet), and the exports Hs. 3 , 60 , 000 , En|Ush 

Ld ofiier miscellaneous foreign products. _ 

' mdistrictwouIdbedeci^cgW^^^^^^^^^ 

Communications. traverses it. The bl^k soil 9^ 

most difficult has until lately been 

of one or two go^r^ds, the whota are quite impassable. 

carried over country-tracks, whichm the m^so ^ 

Tho maderoafe are (I).thoBou&em db^^^ Smdi,and traversing its 
dbdd, which enters the at anoint due south of anganghdt. 
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to Hingangliilt from the village of Jdm, it is much used by persons ' 

between Hinganghdt and Ndgpdr, and should any part of flie export trafe of 
Hinganghdt gi-avitate to the Sindi station, it Avill become a local line of priudiaj 
importance. (2) The Wardhd valley road, -which unites the railway stationof 
Pnigdon with the towns of Deoil and Singanghdt in the south, and those of 
A'rvl and A'shtl in the north. This is the principal line of communication inthe 
district. It traverses the whole length of the valley of the Wardhd, and carries 
to the railway the cotton for which this part of the district is especially famoas. 
The length of this road may he put do-wn at seventy miles, and if to this be add^ 
eighteen miles of a second-class feeder road, laid out to connect Pohnd and the 
south of Berdr -with Hinganghdt, the entire length is a little short of one hundred 
miles. But the road is not yet completed. Of country-tracks the chief is the 
old road between Bombay and Ndgpdr. The importance of this line has been 
very much diminished hy the railway, but it is still much used. It enters the 
^strict at the A'ptl ferry on the Wardhfi, and passing the villages of Kauthi, 
Kuljharl, Dahigdon, Ell Kell, and SeM, enters the Ndgpdr district at the -village 
of Asol^ Another principal line of traffic connects Ndgpdr -with Amrdoil, and 
runs through the north of the A'rvl tahsll. This line crosses the Wardhd at 
Bisndr, and after passing over theTalilgdon Ghdtmns toHdgpdrwoKdrinjdand 
Kondhdll. It will be easily imagined tiiat in a district so scantily provided 
-with roads the conveyances must he of a peculiar kind adapted for the work they 
have to do. Instead of the lar^e heavy hackery of the North-W estem Province^ 
the carts of the district {khacliar or M&iichar) are small, low, and narrow- 
wheeled. Their lightness and the smallness of their loads enable bullocks to 
draw them up the steep inclines j they are too low to upset, and their nan-ow 
wheels, on which mnd has little hold, are well fitted for the kind of country 
through which they have to travel. The "renghl” is a lighter cart, of similar 
construotaon, and is not intended to carry merchandise. It beara the same 
relation to the khdnehar that a phaeton does to a cart. The " chhakrd” is a still 
lighter conveyance, and, like all the above, is drawn by small well-bred 
trotting bullocks, for which Wardhd is famous. The possession of a cart or 
renghf and pair'is by no means confined -to the wealthier inbabitants, but is 
common to all the well-to-do classes of the district. There is no part of India 
where the people use conveyances so much and walk so little, and the speed 
with which they get over the ground is remarkable. Fast bullocks fetch fancy 
prices, and are eagerly bought by wealthy landholders, who like to rival eaok 
other in the completeness of their turn-out. 


The administration of the district is conducted by the usual civil staffs con- 

Administtation. or^“arily of a Deputy OeWssioner, an 

Assistant Commissioner, a Civil Medical Officer, 
and a District Superiniendent of Police at head-quarters, an Assistant Com- 
missioner at the important cotton mart of Hinganghdt, and Tahsilddrs at A'rvf, 
Wardhd, and Hinganghdt. The police force has a strength of 391 of all rapks, 
and has station-houses at Hinganghdt, A'rvl, Khdngdon, Sindi, Ghnr, A'shtl, 
and Pulgdon, besides nineteen outposts. The imperial revenues aro— ’ 

Land Ss. 5,10,182 

Assessed taxes.. „ 28,196 

Stamps „ 50,969 

Excise „ 79,017 

Eorests „ 8,552 

Oustoms „ 6,88,365 


Total Ks. 13,65,281 
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Peninsula Railway crosses tlie centre of tlie district, 
withm wliich it has three stations— Pulgaon, on tie tanks of tic Wardlidj 
Wa^fi, the central station, twenty miles east of Pulgdon; and Sindi, near 
the borders of Nfigpdr. To these stations the whole trade of the district con- 
verges. 

WARDHA' — The central tahsil or revenue subdivision of the district of 
the same name, having an area of 801 square miles, with 468 villages, and a 
population of 139,210 souls according to the census of 1866. The land revenue 
for 1869-70 is Rs. 2,08,119. 

"WARDHA ^The head-quarters town of the district of the same name. 
Here is a station of the Gfreat India Peninsula Railway, distant forty-nino 
miles from Ndgpdr. The town is quite new, dating from the 21st May 1866. 
The old viUage of Klakwfoi was levelled to make room for "W^ardhd, and the 
new town is built in wide and regular streets, carefiilly laid out so as to admit 
of expansion as popidation increases: The jail, police lines, public garden, 
court-houses, and^ civil station generally are on a gentle slope to the east of 
the town. The site is naturally well drained, and promises to be healthy. The 
absence of trees is the main defect at present, and causes the station to have a 
bare and bleak appearance, especially in the hot weather } but several miles of 
avenues in and about the town have been laid out, and are progressing well. 
By November 1866, when the general census was taken, Wardhd had already 
attained a population of 2,734, and it is steadily increasing. At first the inhabi- 
tants ran up grass sheds and other similar temporary residences, but these are 
fast being replaced by more substantial buildings, llj is anticipated that tho 
railway station will in time attract to Wardhd a large share of the cotton trade 
of this district j but trade is slow to leave its old channels, and Hingunghdt, 
Deolf, and other marts of the railway line still retain their ascendancy. However, 
cotton trade has made a fair start at Wardhd; and presses and a metalled 
storage and weighing-yard have been provided from local funds. A verna- 
cular town-school has also been opened at Wardhd. The weekly market held 
on Pridays is large, and well attended by traders and holder^ of agricultural 
produce from tho villages round. 

WARHA ' — A village in the Chdndd district, situated on the left bank of 
the Wardhd, ten miles west-south-west of Chdndd, and facing tho mouth of tho 
Paingangd, which here falls into the Wardhd. On the river^s bank is an old 
temple, mth a broad flight of steps leading to the water's edge. It was at this 
village that tho van of Bdjf Rdo's army was met and driven back by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hopeton Scott in April a.d. 1818. A fair assembles hero during tho 
cold weather. 

WA'RHONA— A village in the A'rvi tahsil of the Wardhd district, 
situated on tho Dhdm, some six miles from its source, and distant about twenty- 
seven miles from Wardhd. It contains a mixed population of 1,535 TelJs, 
Kunbfs,'Mohammadans, &o., most of whom are Cultivators. A smaR weekly 
market is hold here on Sundays. 

WARNBRA' — A town in the Hinganghdt tahsfl of the Wardhd district, 
twonty-flve miles south of Wardhd. It belongs to an influential landholding 
family, who have a fine house in tho fort. ■ It contains 2,467 inhabitants, mieny 
cultivators and weavers. Tho municipality have built a village school-house, 
and opened up a market-place under tho walls of tho fort; they also maintain 
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their own town police and conservancy ostahlisliments. ■ A branch dhiaw . 
has recently been opened, and a small weekly market is held hero oa 
"Wednesdays. 

WAROBA' — ^Thc north-westorn tahsil or revenue subdivision of-fte ‘ 
Chdndd district, having an area of 1,248 square miles, with 406 villages, and a 
population of 120,191 souls according to the census of 1866. The land terenuo 
of the tahsfl for 1869-70 is Es. 84,006. 

WABORA' — ^The western pargana of the tahsil of the same name in the 
Chiindd district. It is bounded on the north by the- Wardhd and Ndgpdr dis- 
tricts, on the east by the Ohimdr and Bhdndak parganas, on the south by the 
Wardbd, and on the west hy the Wardhd and Wand. It has an area of about 
415 square miles, and contains 148 villages. The Sir traverses a largo portion 
of the pargana from north to south, and the Virai flows along the north-eastern 
comer. The country generally is a rolling plain of black loam, dotted with a 
few isolated hills of sandstone. Excellent cotton, wheat, jawdri, oil-seeds, 
gi'am, and rice are grown here. The chief towns are Warord, Mundheri, and 
Segdon. The population is principally Mardthd, and tho Dhandji Kunhis form 
the largest agricidtnral class. 

WABORA' — ^The head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, and the 
second commercial town of the Ghdndd district. It is situated thirty-two 
miles north-west of Chdndd, twenty-six miles south-east of Hiuganghdt, and 
twelve miles north of Wiln. It contains 975 houses j the population being 
Mardthd, with a sprinkling of Mdrwdris. A large weekly market is held here, 
and a considerable trado.is carried on in cotton, grain, groceries, conntry cloths, 
and salt. The town has a tahsil, a town school for boys, a girls’ school, an 
imperial post-office, a police station-house, a sardi, a travellers’ bungalow, a 
handsome pldce, a large tonk, an encamping-ground, a tdhsil nursery for young 
toees, and a Public Works bungalow. An Assistant Patrol of Customs is 
stationed here. 

WELTD'E-r-A small straggling town in the Ndgpdr district, about forty 
miles south-east of Ndgpdr, and near the. picturesque hill of Ambhord, wdiicli 
overlooks tho Waingnngd. It has a population of 2,112 persons. There 
are some fine groves and tanka around it; and the town has its new school and 
police buildings and market-place. Some cloth is manufactured here, most of 
which is exported. . 

z 

ZAINA’BA'D — A village in tho Nimdr district, only divided from Burhdn- 
pdr, of which it once formed a part, by the Taptf. It now contains about 1,200 
inhabitants, but has greatly fallen off from its former condition, signs of which 
remain in numerous ruins of mosques, tombs, and sardis. The paper made 
bore had once a high repute, but the manufacture has greatly declined. 
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No. I . — Fiom Jdbalpir to Sagar, via Damoli. 


})ainei 

To 


Ruijiai.B 




9 : 

Metalled toad In the 5t1i mile the Vmt! uadi u crossed t)}:i 
Irish cnusciiay bridge, and in Bth mile the Mangiilid stmn 
lu the same maner Nosaidi ortraiellers'bungalon. Oi^mij 
snpplica and natei m abimdnncc 

*« 

Katangl 

21 

Road metalled up to 18th mile In 10th mile, close toBclUid, 
a stream is crossed by an lush causena) bridge One Dde 

a 

• 


from Katang! the river Iliian, about 170 jaids nide frombaal 
to bnnh. IS crossed ; banks arc ensv ; the nicr runs deep sad 
swift. A good fciiy IS cstabhslicd here, Satai and foie borii, 
with abundance of water. 


SangrAmpur .... 

41 

Small village. Travellers’ bniigalow. Police out-post. 'Watertioci 
vvclls. Supplies from surrounding countrj. 


Jaberii 

8 

I/iigc village, saial, and police station-house. Supphea arailable 
Good n atcr fiom n ells Rond unmctalled m man} places, flanked 
by lulls, and covered nitli low jungle NalSs unbndged 

1 

(3 

^fauf^ 

12 

Nevvl} built snrai, with accammodation for European travellers 
Diapensaiy, Suppbes procurable on due notice being given. Water 
fiom iiv er Junction licrc of two m ers, Gum}}&nnd Bnitiaa, Rosd 
stony. Most of tlie nflUs and men unbndged. Ten} at Guiayid, 
fordable m dry season. 


Damoli 

IGi 

Ucad-quntters of distiict and residence of Civil officers TtaTcIlcts’ 
bun^lon, and good sarai with accommodation for Europeans 
Dispcnsniy. Suppbes procurable Good water from wells and 
tanks. Hoad stonj, and flanked b) hills No rivers to cress, 
fliany nnlds unbnilgcd. 


BcrUieii 

13 

Open country. Road good, but gnuitcr part immctnllcd. Water 
from nrcrSnndr. Suppbes ptocnmblc. At Pnthanfl(Ji miles) 
tlicro are a travellers’ Wgnlovv, good satal, dispensary, school- 
bouse, and police-station, with water from tank and wells. 


ShtUipur 

13 

Uoul in bad condition; soil stony anil gravelly; in last 3 miles three 
unbndged nalas ; not fordable during the rams when there is 
anj vci} hcavj fall. Snrai here. Supphes jirocuiahlc to some 
evtont 

Sfigar 

Sanodba 

9 

Rond almost all over black cotton soil. The Bins river is spanned 
b) an iron bndgo for foot-passengers, horses, and light carts 
The nalfls are either bridged or have paved cansevvavs In the 
rains the road may be said to be all but impassable. 'No travel- 
lers’ bungalow. Supplies procurable to some evtent 


Sagar 

Total..., 

10 

, nc 

For about sty miles tbe road is over black soil, passable m fair 
weather after surface repairs; but in the rams quite unfit for 
an} traffic, for tlie nc\t S miles road is over sandy, ston) 
soil, and low hills, vnth one or tno steep mclmcs. For the last 
mile mto Cantonments tlie mad is metalled. Nfllas bndged, or 
with paved causena}s. 
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No. IJ.-~-F)0)ii Jabalpur to Saipur, rid ManJla, 




iMoligdon 


phanwiii 


To 


D]5h7)co 
in Miles 


Naiiinganj . 


l/dbailij Mlii ‘ 


143 


1lS'UA}tK4. 


n 


13 


Mnnilla 


lOJ 


i^etallad Toad uj^tQ Gwit uadi (3 wulcs), crossed by a causcon^J 
and m the rams by a ferry. The ghat is of tnasonn , \iith easy 
descent The Gaur is about GO yards mile, mthi ocKy bottom 
and bank. No bunion, saiai, or encamping ground. 

Ndrfpahdr ascent (2na mile), at an delation of 6aU fiet nhme 
Jabalpur. Kind for first IJ miles good; rocky sod; last Ij 
mile black soil; impassable for caita m the rams. At 31 miles 
from Mohgdon is tbc Koba nata, unbrulEcd, nitli natcr all the 
year; masonry nell close by, and idlagc of Dhobi 1 mile K E 
of the Toad At 41 miles is ii spring containing natcr all tlic 
j ear. At 51 end 51 miles tn o unbnilgod ndlas j no n ntcr in hot 
n eather At 7th mile a masonry nell, and S.aninaptir i iJlagc one 
mile N of the load. At 8 and 8) miles two imbridgcd nfilas ; 
no n.aler in hot neatlier. At H3 miles Hingna njld, unbriilgcd, 
nater alnays abundant; m the i.nns the nala is crossed inn 
boat At 9th mile ullage of ChauVl Chitord, nith police out' 
post, masoniy nell, and serai. At lOl and 1 Ith mile tno n.'dds, 
unbndnd;BO nater m hot ncethcr At 13th mile Kur* 
kuti nua unbndgedi little natei in hot n eather, and ullage of 
Kurkuti one sulc N. At 14} mile, Dliannai xdlage, 209 yards 
ofl’theioad; naia nnbtulged; no nater m hot n eather Masonry 
noil; natcr always abundant. Supplies from neighbouring 
\ illages ; no bees for shade. 

|Rottd for 81 miles good, locky soil ; 21 miles bad, black sod At 
liUi li» and 2] mile, unbndged naUs, no natei m hot ncalbci. 
At Ji mile, Edipt ndla, unbndged, water always abundant, and 
Kdlpi iillaw 11 mde A'. At 4th mile, unbndged nili, no water 
in hot vrcaUiei. At 8th mile, Kiunmeli nali, unbndged, natcr 
all the y ear lonnd , Kuniraeli i illaM H mile N E. At 8) mile 
Chiireaon,n4lfii, unbndged, ^atet always abundant, nud ullage 
1 mile S. At 8i mile, unbndged nald, no nater la hot 
weather. At 9} rode Tikaiia naU; water all the year. At lltli 
mile Nnifiingany village on Baley met, unbndgedi crossed in 
a boat m the rams. Police stabou-house Trai ellers’ bungaloii . 
BfasomyneB. Only tno trees for shade Supplies abundant. 

Road good; 7 miles xocky sod; 1 mile clayiah sod ; 4 miles black 
soil, impassable for caits m the rains dVt 2J miless Kumliii 
ndla : masonry bndge ; w nter aln ay s abundant, tn o hamlets , one 
' mile N and the other J mile S of the bndge At Ad mile 
unbndged ndla, no watei m hot weather At 5th mile Laliyiur 
na]3, unbndged; ivatcr alw ay s almnihmt, village li mile E At 
6) mile, nala with payement mossing, and at 6, 6', and 7 miles 
tliiec unbndged nalas, no nater in hot weather At /th mile 
15 a spiing, protected with masonry, ivatcr always abundant. 
At 9th mile Kunri nala, unbndged, natei all the yeai round, 
yillngc 11 mile SW At 11 and llj mile two unbndgml 
nilas . no nntei m hot weather At 12th mile Babailw naU ; 
unbndged ; water always abundant ; good shade tillage ot 
Guarl one mde off the road Supplies fiom neiglibounng 
yillagts 


Road in black soil, bad foi li mile j good for 2 mdesiC miles 
Icy el, and good in fmi ncathcr, but a little muddy in the lams , 
li mde mctnlied road. At 2i indcs Mailubai^ nala, 5 

natei alnays abundant; ullage of PliiilYgar a mile off the load 
Mandla On il station and town on nght bank ot Narbada, bup- 
jilics wbundant; good shade foi tiaycllcis , stvci.il saiais. 



nSi'pur, I BiWspiir. Majiila— coni tnueil. 
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SiiiMct, 


To 


iAnjaatu 


Btcbfaia 


Slotiattla* 


[Dhlanee 
iu miles. 


lt£tf41lK8. 


14J 


16J 


Cbapigbiit 

IG 

• 


Banjdri 

4 

Cborbatti 

3 

Boris 

7 

Pond! 

3 

Piparid 

G 

Sitipfir 

G 

Maijddpdr 

2 

Unnsdpur 

10 

Kbaudsard 

2 

Baberd 

101 


12i Bind: soil 1 mile ; black soil tmd cln)* mixed 9 miles; caaindr 
soil li miles ; good sandy soil 1 mile. The NMlwdS is 
ojiiMsite Manilla at SAknn, at which there is a fenr. At i 
mile nnhtidgcd nnlfi ; svater alwnj's nbnndant At 3 milt KhV 
sesora imt^ nnbrid^d; water always nbiindnnt; good lioi; 
here. At 8} mile AMtinrl river, unbtidged, ivater abuntoi 
crossed in a boat in the rains during the doods. At 101 mile 
unbridged nalajmnddy bottom, difficult to cross'ssliilstik 
water lasts (10 months). At Anjanid rood shade. Sn|ipbcs 
abundant. Drinking water from tank, wbieb is aln ays fall. 

Road for 6 miles black and clayisb soil mixed, 8 miles roclw sol, 
li mile sandy. At Smiles ChSndSl Bbata nald,nabnJgdf 
water always abundant, bdoU here. At Tth mile unbnilgd 
ndld, mnddy bottom while water lasts ; no water in hot weather. 

At 9 mile Matiari river; unbridged; water abundant. At loj 
miles Enmimfin niilS, unbridged j no water in hot wclidict. 

At 1.81 miles Gurar nnld, unbridged, water alwaj's nbandsat. 

At Bicbbia water from taidw and Gu^r nala; Polite outpost. 
Supplies from neighbouring villages. 
iRoad black and clayisb, soil mked, 3 miles; sand and ejay nixed, 

41 miles ; rocky soil 1 mile ; sandy soil 7 miles. This part of 
the road passes through a srild tract of country, with seartely a 
hamlet widiin sight. At I mile, Bharanga ndld, 4 mile Dads . 
ndld, 6 mile BdrWid ndld, all unbridged ; no wntcr^ in hot 
weather. At 81 miles Ildlon river, lOl miles Dudhia ndld, 131 
miles Dntbd — ^Dntlion ndld, all unbridged, water always abnii' 
dant At Moti ndld no viilngc ; plenty of shade for teats. 
PTater always abundant. Supplies must be brought from 
Biehhid. 

Aad not yet regrilarly mensnred j for 9 miles it has been put into 
repair as a fair weather road ; fit for carts. At 4 mifo Bhdi 
Babin ndld, 9 miles Alangli ndld, 9; miles another ndi^ idl 
nnbridged ; water all the year round. At lOJ miles nnbridpl 
ndld, no water iu hot weather. At 121 miles Mohanjhori ndld, 
unbridged ; water always abundant. 

load stony. No snpplics.IPatcr procurable from ndld. Good sliade 
also for travellers, but no Imbitation. 

it U miles from Banjdri water is ptocnrablc from a ndld; road 
sandy ; but just at the ndld the ghat is stony and bad. 

'lavellcts’ bungalow. Snjiplics easily procurable ; six unbridged 
ndids; road partly sandy and partly stony, 
bvo unbrid^d ndlas j road passes tbrongh black soil ; large village} 
supplies wundaut. 

Ueven imbridgcd ndlas, bnt the crossings arc fair } road in black 
soil. Sup]>tie3 abundant. The Sabri river is crossed before 
coming to Piparid. 

Ro.ad fw; black soil; supplies nbnndant At Sitipdr the Ku' 
wardd tenitory ends and the Klidlsa of BilSspAt begins.^ 
fatcr obtained tVom a ndld. Supplies mdilferent. Road in black 
scnl. 

IRoad passes through black soil. Supplies procurable through 
' the mdiguiidr ; water from a tank, 

Mulguzdr supplies provisions. Tank and well water. No n.'ild 
of any importance. 

jRoad has been made passable for rilingc carts. MdlgiiSidr supplies- 
yirovisions. Tank water. 






AmNDix No. IT, 


5-11 


nutrlct, 

To ' 


BimarkS. 

a. 

Simgd 

81 

Sconath river is crossed within half a mile of Siinga ; its gliiits 
have been sloped ; and during the open months it is easily 
crossed. The road is good for village carts. There is a tiilisii 
here, in whieh a room is available for Europeans. A Ennui 
supplies provisions. Tank, well, and river water. 

0 

1 

Dharslwd 

14 

At the Tth and 12tb miles thcGariria and Kollian niiliis arc cross- 
ed, both are unbridged ; but tlicir gbiits arc piroperh sloped. 
The road is vciy fair for village carts. Sar&i here, in wliirli 
two rooms have been fitted up for European traicllcrs. Tank 
water. Alalnizar supplies provisions. 

Its 

PS 

Raipllr 

12! 

i The Sokia nhla is crossed at the Cl mile, it i.s unbridged. The 
road is very fair during the open months, but very dusty. 


Total.... 

203; 

1 


No. III. — From Sugar to the Bailway, 


SlsMct. 


To 


Distance 
In lililes. 


BEManKa. 


Chitora 


Surkhi 

Gauijlidniar. 


60 

(O 


Dcori 


[jtaliavajpAr 


10 


11 


Road metalled and bridged, nith the exception of tlie river Didav, 
winch is fordable in the dry weather, but not in the rams. Ac 
ferry boat as yet. Department Public Works bungalow, oup- 

Road mSle™ and bridged. Sardi for travellers, with room for 

Ro^rjS the exception of the Ddlmr 

fo'r 

I travellers. Police outpost. iw /• . i 

A bail nala at Gatujlmmar, Hot fordable in rains, fem boat 
I as yet ; from this ndld to Snn&r nver stony and sani y sod, i itli 
a deep nald 1{ mile distant. Simar not fordable in rams, 
and no ferry boat. Trom Sunar to foot of Gaurjliamar ghat 

black soilfmuch cut up by f v ^ loXciS 4’ 

Ghat steep and stony. Passing it a stony table-land cut up uy 

ndl&s untS the roa/ descends from plateau by “ 
dual decline into the D^ori plain ^vllere the sod isj > st 

fuiASor^Sp-. ’^Sc^Si^hor Disg^e^ 









o 42 


appekdix No. H. 



Narsinghpir io 



OhJnndu-ard. 


Baclioi 


11 



pihiiKl,,^ , 


•iru 


15 


notice. Trntcrnh . 

ss'. “afe- 

; '; “"‘"'""“•■'•“f- s., 

' S‘f'”*Sl£;'“f'»» b"„,U";' «'«>. .*«re 

or three tent, “v"' "iK a mile to tiSr„ grove of fine 
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No, V. — From IlosJiangalad io Bciul. 


District, 

To 


• 

tiirsi 

11 d 

ts 

to 

i 

Tr 

O 

Pntrota 

3 

— 

Keshi 

rii 


Dhiir 

10 


Shhapiir 

M 


Nirapfini 

91 



131 


Total.... 

681 


ItEUJinKI. 


nnnll vilkgc nnil a TaiUray-station. Supplies procurable. 
M'atcr plcntifttl from ^YeIIs. Travellers’ bungalotr and sardi. 
'I'lic road, upon bladi cotton soil, is partially bridged, and em- 
banked ; but good for trnflic. Tlic naMs intervening are usually 
drj’. 

upplics plentiful. Water plentiful from wells. No travellers’ 
bungalow or sarai, but a regular encamping ground (63 acres). 
The road is on Idaek sod, but in good order, and partially 
bridged. 

Pater fi om wells and river. Shed for travellers. Supplies plcnti- • 
ful. Police outpost. Good encampment under trees in fine 
ucatber. 

atui room for Europeans, with table-servant. Water from a well 
Police outpost. Supplies, which are scanty, are brought from 
Ilordhu, 8 miles off. 

Vatcr from river Machna, Supplies plentiful. Police station- 
house and district post-office. Rest-house for Europeans un- 
furnished. Chantahlc dispensary. Village school-house. Large 
bridge over MachnA 

iarai. Room for Europeans, with table-servant.^ Water from 
wells and nver. Police outpost. Supplies plentiful. 

3ivil station. Sands in Kot and sadar b&zar. Charitable tlis- 
pcnsaiy. Church; travellers’ bungalow. Town and female 
school-houses. Central distillery. Water from nwr, three 
tanks and numerous wells. Police head-quarters and Impenal 
post-office. 


No. VI, — From N&gpur io B&ipir. 



To 

iJWflncc 
n mllci. 

C 

Mniiinbi(Mohoiln). 

21 





lllmndiira 

19 


• 

12 

s 


4 

s 

Sakoli 

8 


nsvrsu. 


ivcrsecr's bungalow at hlahiilg-ion (lO miles). Road metalled 
throughout, and over fair countn'. All nalM bridged, “teept 
Kaiilln river at Mannffi'i._ Travellers’ bungalow. No sarais on 

the road. Shops nt Piildi. ,, , , 

;oad metalled. All ufilds bridged M saniis on the road- 
Water obtainable nt villages of (piy* CpfSSo® U J> 

Khnrbi (lOtli), Shiilipur (Mth), and Bela (1/th) mile. 

■ • ’ Police outpost. Supplies good, w ater 

- ’ ■ Bridges 



Road 

m nM»s»*s. —• I'l 

1 mile from travellers bungalow . 







APm’wx No. 11. 




District. 


flBSBj 

i| 

41 

Kumbhari 

12 



Mundipar (2) . . , . 

10 

|1 



A 

Dcorikisliori ...• 



Ddgbnadi 



Ckicliolii 

14 


Wnrirband 

10 


Pcmlhri 

10! 


Somni 

10 

*3 




Driig 

9 


niiilSi 

10 


Rdipdr 

12! 


Total.,#. 

174 


IIcnAnKg. 


JSnrSi. Mnjonrj' «cll. Wntcrgoofl. SiippUci fccarcc. Rmilm 
bridges in good order. 

'ravellcts’ bungalow. No well. ’Water near. ArrangOTmtto, 
supplies made tbrongb Kumtbfi ramind&r, to ubom tie ub 
belongs. Road in fmr order. ^ 

Sarui. Water plentiful and good. Supplies plentiful. Roids 
and bridges in good order. 

Road has been aligned, raised, and bridged, but notmitalU, 
Some nctid lias been collected on the roadside, " 
prorisions, river water. 

'uo n&ias are crossed, one bridged (near CLicnoia j, ana ttic 
other tmbridged (near Clwbdk iiSIi). Rond vcrj’bad, kin; 
ns yet incomplete. Travellers’ bungalow. IVcll water. Pto«. 
sions arc supplied tlirongb the KbiurSgnrh zamindar, by means 
of slioiikecpers nt Fdthrl. 

Inc nAla bridged, and one iinbridged in this stage. Road uacren 
in places, and incomplete. Tank and well water. Rania sup- 
plies ])rovisions. 

'sTO smoU nftlis, and a small river arc crossed ; all unbtidged. M 
irregular and uneven, nnd runs tlirongb black soil. Travellers’ 
Imngalow. Ronin supplies provisions. Tank and well water, 
'htco small nalfis are met with, nU nnhridgcd. Soil is black 
loam, and road bad, nnd uneven. Uanid supplies prorisions 
Tank nnd well water. 

Seondtli river is crossed nt n mile nnd n>bnlf from Dn'ig ; it is un* 
bridged, but c.sn be crossed cosily during tbc open months. 
Rond from Somnf to tbc SconSth runs tbrough blark loom, 
and is very irn^lar nnd uneven. Tins cllcrs’ bungalow, Binii 
supplies provisions. 'Well nnd tank water, 

[Rend tbrongbout varies in soil, cbnnging from black loam to 
sandy. Portions Imvc been metalled. Encamping gronnit. 
Tank nnd well water. Bnniii supplies provisions. 

Road jmeven up to J of the distance, beyoml tbat it is very good. 
Police outpost on side of road. Knrun river crossed 4} miles 
near R&lpur ; it is nnbridgcil, but can 1» crossed whlmut trouble, 
ns during tbc open montbs it bos no more tlinn two feet of water 
in it at uie crossing. 


No. Vn. — From Nagpur to Ohliindvaara. 


Utdlrlet 


iDliitanea 
jin mllc^ 

llSUAnKS. 

« 


Sioncr 

22 

Road mclallcil througliout. All nalfis bridged, except Kolfir river, 
near Babi^on, nnd tno otlior large iiSfis near PatausaungL 
Overseer’s bungaloiv nt Piplfi (11 miles). Travellers’ bungalow 
and sarfii at Snoncr. Supplies procurable on tlic road. 

Fair county road. Nalas not bridged. Good cncampiug 
ground. Suppbca uTOilablc, Water abundant. 

1; 

tes 

K 

Kdotl 




\ 
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iliorpion 




riv.ti N'W 


1 

i 


/■!-}>.( 

i 

) 

I 

i 


I 


To-.l..,.' 


C 

It 


ti 


I'. 


blMtict r.nsJnpcr's tmnpilow. JTorarat. AVnlur fromwclKpooil. 

liciitul. J'or last A miles roail tliroupii Mark cotton 
»<iil, cro'»c< si\tcrn natcrcoiircs, of siliich only the ParatKinsa 
ji-il.'i is n |){‘r<'niii3l ftream. 

Trarcllcrs* Imnpalon niitl hrpe farai. AVntcr pood from ssclls and 
from Kaidiiti riser. Pnpplit. procnraWc. Uoadintcrfcctcdl))’ 
(iirtj -four ssatcrco!ir‘cs I'rinn tlic hill«, tsvo of ssliicli (Knidian 
rnd J :in) ere riser', and tlircc na!a«, s\ liicli retain ss atcr tliroiipli- 
«itl llir jc:.r. None of tlii'u arc kndped. TIic road is marked 
i'nd eh", liiit little li’s keen done to it ; and ns tlic roil for tlic 
h.t H mill's is lihck euttoii, in the rains it is almost iiiijias'able 
for S' IstvM ramastf. 

'No siUt.'-e Urts'. Ptipjdif s olitainalde from r.Uallera (1 mile Vi’). 
j Di'trirt Ijipinecr's bimpalms. AVnter pood and jilcntiriil, hotli 
from sn Ils and iials tliroiipliniit the scar, lload on leasinp 
! ll/in. il.oa'l cross's .s-tcral ii'llls, iiliieh diiriiip the rains are 
’ torn at<. and fnijncntlj ate impis'slile fortssclsc hours The 
' M'd ('••s'l. Iss <?•) rnrsi's Mill pmdients lip the Sdiissfi'ii philt, 
j I'.elop ofsiliirfi is 1 miles from L'mri nila.aiid i. oscr rcil jrrjscl. 
' The 5'.*.'t<rr/inrsi' on the pli'.t are all hnilpcd. esrept llirce. 

I{f.d l.l-rki .1 oat Had r>r‘«. Ini' orils e'linplifcd for la't mile"; S 
ji .I-, arc lind.:> d ; h'lt not the Krillimi riser (I2th mile). Uo.id 
1 1 \ui )'t tl.' ttli'ds' ssj.\ US et hiselv ‘oil 




646 


Ai'm'wx No. IT. 


Sasumlru. 


S Badnur 


14 Sanli. M'ntcr from »\clls. Large villngc. Rest-lion^; for £ 5 . 

ropCilTK. * 

10 No sarai or covered nccommoilntion for traullcrs. Water ftn 
river ami ncBa. Seveml large poves of mango trees for iltltj, 
fliirinir ilrv vcntlicr. Tosvn police imsl. CliaritaUc ili»Hn>m 


iiilinliitanU. , , ^ , 

Cii il station. Sarais in Pailar and Kotin liiiiar. CliantnWc Jl^pca- 
sary. Cliiirrii. TravcllersMrang.iloiv. Tima and fcmakiebcl. 
Iiou'cs. Sadar distillery. 'Wnlcr from riser, three tanb,tnj 
numeraiis ndls. Imperml post-ollicc, ami imliec laadMinartcB, 


No. IX,— From Nagpur io Chmla. 


• Bbandak 

4 

sc 

O OhdmU . 


18 Overseer’s tangalop' and sscll at Farsori {8 miles}, and travellers’ 
hunralorv nt Jlori. Rond iiictallctl tliroagliorit. All rivers and 
nuliS bridged, c.vcent the river AWana at Bori, No sarais ialcr- 
mediate. Sordl nt Bori, close to milivny-station, and about ooe 
mile from travellers’ bniigaloB’. 

13 Road lies through a Mack cotton soil. Itis rocfallcd. ^Tlicnirin 
rivers and nflas not bridged. At Kandri the AVana river is 
crossed, and this is the chief difTiculty betneen Bori and Jam._ 

8 Road lies thrmigli a black cotton country and is metalled. The main 
rivers and nolas nnbridged. A travellers’ hungaloiv nt llinmn- 
gliat, 8 miles off. Tlic Uinganghiit road branches off from here 
pcstnnrds. 

20 Rond lies tlirongh a black cotton soil, being only formed and 
covcrcil nith mnrnm cxeejit in a fciv nodular siiots, where me- 
tal lias been placed. Thero is a travellers’ bungalow here. 
The main streams and uulds uubridged. ATarord is a Tahsil 
station. 

II Road for the first half rims through black and brown toam, and ■ 
then through sandy soil. Three nnbridged streams are crossed, 
hut these form no obstacle in the open season. 

17 Save for the Ist mile the route is by the southern road, which 
is partially metalled and partially bridged. Tiio unbridged 
streams are crossed, but these form no obstacle in the open 


Total..., 


96 
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No, X. F rom Raipur io Samlalpur. 


Hi&trict. 1 To 


Naivagaon 


Tumjxaon 


Xawngiton 


Torjhar 

Gadbcra 


Sarai|mlU . • 


Sinsliora. 


Lohnra 


Chaknrkcnd •• 


Bargarb 


liVtabint 


ISanibalpur 


13 Banid supplies provisions. Veil and tank water. Sokra nala 
unlmdged. For half tlic distance from Raipur the road is Lard, 

^ the rest IS hlack soil, 

111 Bania siipplies proraions. ITdl and tank water. The Kolhan 
nala IS crossed near Rcto, it is nnbridged, hut the crossinn^ is 
.. varies from sandy to black loam. 

J Iravcllcrs hunpalosv. Bania supplies provisions. IVell and tank 
water. The Slahanadt has to be crossed, it is nnbridged, ssith 
a bed a mile broad, having little or no water in it.” Besides 
tins there is anula iicsiT Beltokn, it is unbridged but gives no 
trouble, as the crossing is good and little or no water in the nala. 
The road throughout is uneven, and runs through black loam. 

81 Banid supplies provisions. Well water, no nala is crossed. The 
country above the road is wild and jungly. The soil is hard 
and good for cart traffic. 

61 Supjilies have to bo collected from the neighbourhood. 'IV'cll water. 

nala is crossed. Tlic road is hard and runs over gravcllv soil. 

8 Banid supplies provisions. Well water. Xo nala is crossed. The 
road is good, and runs over hard sod, but there is thick jungle 
on cither side 

15 Supplies procurable. Water good from Jonk river. Ko nala ex- 
cept tlie Jonkrivcr.whlcbistwo-tbirds of the distance from Gad- 
bera ; it is unbridged, but can easily be crossed, as it has little 
w atcr in it. Jungle tnns along both sides of the road, soil gravelly. 
15 Supplies procurable Water good from well near the village. 
Travellers’ bungalow on bank of Jonk river. The road passes 
though dense jungle nearly the whole way; it is unmade, 
though good m fair weather. Kdlds all unbndged. 

11 .Supplies procurable. Well water Road sandy, generally good in 
lair weather ; ndlds all unbriilged. 

12 ’Travellers' bungalow and well at Ehumarpalli, sLv miles from 
Sardipalli. Snppbcs procurable at Smghord. Water good, 
from tank and well. Road unmade, but mostly over red soil, 
and good in fair weather. Nalas all unbndged. 

6 A small village. Supplies only procurable in small quantities ; 

but can be obtained from Pankipalli, a larger village about^a 
mile off. Water Good, from well. There is a small ghat, 
near Singbora, whiwi is somewhat stony but not difficult. Rest 
of road sandj and good in fair weather. Kalas all nnbridged. 

7 A larges illagc Suppliescasily procurable Water^od, from several 

tanks and'a well. Road good in fair weather. Nalas all unbridged. 

8 A large village. Supplies easily procurable. Water good, from 

several tanks and n well. Traicllcrs’ bungalow near the road. 
Road mostly over hard red soil, and good in fair weather. 
Xal&s all unbndged. 

7 Tabs'll station and large village. Suppliescasily procurable. 

good from tanks and from Jira river, which is close to the village. 
Road over hard red soil, good in fair weather. Nalas all unbndged. 

13 Large village. Snpjilics easily procurable. Water gwd. frotn 

tanks and a well. Road over hard red soil, good in fairweather. 
Nalas all nnbridged. , ..i. • 

14 Ilalting-placc at Babiiband, which is halfway, and where there is 

a well, lint the village is a mile from the toad. Road good m 
fair neither. Nalas all unbriilged. 


Total . . • 


Ujjpor Goddrari. 


’.IPrCNPlX ll?0. li* 


2{o. XL — Ftvm OhandA {» Simicha, 


. DlutaiKC 

jttlrlel. *0 in alien. 


ChidioU ...... 

Sirpur 

Bibw * 

VjimTtiitaput * . 
Kalnlimlli * .• 
Pnlidrpalli * .. 
Sironelid 


There lire no tmTclIcts’ bimgalotts, no ar.iis, anil no nccoBBo. 
ilfltion iihnlevcr on Ibis line of lOiitl; the utmost Hist caab; 
foiiii(lisftncnipt)’liD««or sbeil in nhidi shelter raajlisiii,. 
tnined. VnW is cvcrj where abumknt in the coM vreithttiii 
the stages, nnil evcij^iberc scarec nnil bail in the hot season; 
there arc fcir n elh rni'l the w atcr supply, such ns it is, it ohtsM 
from rirers and nSlila. Supplies are to be hail without Affitnlty 
at each place named from Baniat, a ho sclltliem at rcasotnl* 
rates. There are n® bridges orcr the riicre or the nalas, 
The first part ^ the road from Clianihi is rochy withsaaj, 
but the greater jiortionor fho nay it over deep saaS. The 
I people arc cjeecdingly civil. 

isj e yiiijgg |)]acca are on the right haalt of the Godaraii la the 
Sir Wa territories. 




APPEIDIX lo, III 
GLOSSARY. 



GLOSSARY 


A 


A'bkiiri , 
A'l ....... 

A'mMn . 

A^mfl .... 

AngarkU 
Arhar .... 

Aswa .... 
Avatur.... 


Excise. 

A plnnt {Momdatilri/oVa), tlic root of wliieli ylcUssral dvc, 
A_pknt (Ilibaetts cannatiinus) cultivnteil for tlic librc a'liidi it' 
'yields. 

Tlic title of ft GoTcmmcnt officer under ndtivc rule. A collector 
or farmer of revenue. 

A long tunic, ft coat worn both by Ilindds and liroliainmailans. 
A kind of pulse very generally cultivated througbout luil'm 
(Ci/tlsm cttjan), 

A liorsc or horseman. 

The appearance on cartli or incarnation of a deity. 


B 


Baigilnd 

Biijri 

Bandar 

Banglii 

Bania or Baniyd 
Banjihti 


B.5oli 

Biiziir 

Biglui 

Bisai 

Bohrd 


G 


A kind of rice of inferior (juality. 

A grain inncli cultivated throughout India. A sjrccics of ])anic 
or millet {Panievm gjucatnm). 

A monkey. 

A species of hctcl-lcaf or p'n, 

A sliop-kccpcr ; a merchant (usnally n corn-dealer). 

A particular caste or tribe. They are professional carriers, ami 
jouniev from one part of India to another with droves of pack- 
hulloc{;s. 

A large well with steps leading domiwards to the water. 

A market. 

A measure of land varying in extent in different parts of India. 
Tlic nvemgcWgM is ahont 'Jths of an acre. 

Tlie twentieth part of a highii. 

A caste of mcrclmnts or traders whose home was originally 
Gujanit. They have adopted the Alohammadan religion, and 
are to he found in many parts of India. 


Cliand 

Chak 

Chapiiti 

Cliaprasi .. 
Chdrkhdna 
Chaudliari 
Chaukidarl 


Cliauth 

Chhdnti 

Chhatdnk 

Clihipd or Chiiipi 

Chiragh 

Chironji 

Chdld 

Chiingi 


A kind of pulse commonly known ns gram {Cictr arietimm). 

A portion of land ditided off, arrondmemint. 

A thin cake of flour and water slightly toasted or baked over an 
open fire. 

A servant or messenger wearing a badge as a mark of office. 

A kind of cloth, also called zilmilf. 

The head man of a trade in towns. The head man of a village. 
The office of watchman. A tax levied to defray the cost of , 
town or village watch. ' 

An assessment equal to onc-fonrth of the Government demand, 

A kind of coarse doth. 

The dxtcentli part of a seer measnre. 

A printer of cottons ; a stamper of chintz. 

A tamp. 

A tfec {Cliironjia sapida), also its nut, 

A fire-place. 

A tax gathered daily from grain merchants, being ns much grain 
as a man can hold in his hand. 
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CoS3 (Kos) 

Oowrec (Kniiri) 
Crorc (Kror) ... 


Bnfnilur 
Daftnr .. 


Dilh3-a , 


iHk 

Dal 

Di'md Muniila 

Di'mgi 

Dnrakdur 

Dnrbar 

Daroglm 

Dcsmukk 


Dcsp:tiulj-.i 

Dluirinsala 


F 


F.iklr .. 
Fnujdar 


Gnddi .... 
G.arli .... 
Garlif .... 
Gaq)asar . 


Gerij 

Gliar.l 

Ghat... 


. Glicc . 
Glion'i . 
Gnsuin. 

G ot . . . . 


H . 

Ilftwcli or IlawiU 

Iloli 


lliiddudar 
llakka ., 


iV measnw of distance .averaging about two miles. 
A small sliell used as coin (fiijprtBa moneta). 

Ten millions. 


The title of .a nnth'o military or police officer. 

A record; a register; an account; an office in wliicli public 
records arc kept. 

A system of cultivation carried on by hill tribes. The land is 
prepared by bnming grass and brushwood on it. The seed 
IS then sown in the ashes. 

The post, or post-office. 

A sort of gr.aiii {Pasjialum fnimentaceum). 

Criminal jienaltics. 

A forester ; an inhabitant of low hilly or jungly tract. 

A hereditary public officer. 

A court : a royal court ; an audience or levee. 

The title of a nathc official in various departments. A superin- 
tendent or manager. 

A hereditary native offieer under the Hlaruthd governments 
e.vercising' chief police and revenue authority over a district. 

The hcredilaiy revenne accountant of a district. 

A building devoted to some religious or charitable purpose. A 
house for the accommodation of travellers or pilgrims, or the 
reception of tlic sick or poor. 

Any poor or indigent person, but more particularly a Molmm- 
liiadan religions mendicant wondering over the country and 
living on alms. 

An officer of the Moghnl government haring police and criminal 
jurisdiction in a district ; the captain of a body of troops. 

A. cushion, a sovereign’s sciit or throne. 

A fort. 

A man supposed to be endowed with power to ward off danger 
from hail and thimderstonns. 

A kind of mi earth, or ochre. 

A mitcr-pot ; an earthen vessel. 

A landing-place; steps on the bank of a river; a quay or wliarJ 
where customs arc levied ; a pass through mountains ; the 
mountains themselves. 

Clnriiicd butter. 

A liorsc. 

A Hindis religious mendicant. 

A branch or division of a tribe or caste. 


The tract of country adjacent to a capital toivn and originally 

ApoHnT Uinihi festival celebifted during the ten days pre- 
ceding the full moon of Phiilgun, 

An officer or functionary. 

Pipe, &c., in which tobacco is smoked. 
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Imli 7 or lease. 


IstiA'M 7 ^'imannd 




‘'i'S'r . 



fe.:;;;;:;;;; 

Jainadar „ 7 of fiiin Soiernmenf. 

Jat . ® ®iief or leadpi-"«f 

'"' .:;Ja S.““ 





J'*ncim ... I ii^^^oers of rfiA * 

K®WI or Kairfr j “^ipe, erndo fi>nndcd bv JTnl.f, 

. J'enunent, “ district under rt 'ir 

, - Aland of grain mn„i, “ go- 

Annknr 1 fMieum\ ffluch eaten br tlm ° 

‘^‘^«soZ:::z'.'. (r«,v„ 

7 m S^"'- 'l«"i 

a- 

f g ""■*" » • »*. .™.; 

KWlsa 

Sharif...; Land «ndef th^d^"”^’’^’* 

■;; jf S°“«ekindof,Stton T t ®°"’" “* ‘^*e commence- 

ITi ■ ■ ■ ■ 7 ^ fragrant gn,.. °? clolL djed red 

-V:;:::::; a & f 

Kosra . I c«<» 2 )° Srain eaten br 

• -‘•omniBsionod native o/£!*"'" 
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Kwawa or Kuru 
Kutki 


L 


A measure of capaeiJj- varying in different parts of India. 
A species of inferior grain. 


Li'igwan 

Liikh 

Langoti 

Ling or Linga 

Liit 

M 


A lillage paper drawn out annually, sliowing in detail flic rents 
paid by tenants. 

A hundred thousand. 

A cloth worn round the loins. 

A mark ; sign ; a distinguishing mark of gender or sex ; the type 
by which Siva is worshipped in all parts of India. 

Plunder, robbery. 


Miifi 

Milfidar 

Makta 

Maktadiir 

Mdlguziir 

hliUik Mnkhiiza 
Mamlatdiir 


Mandlof 

Man, MiSni orMaund... 

Mnndid 

Mi'mkaris 

hL'islnl 

hlaslirdil 

Mosjid : 

Masnad 

Masijr 

Mauza ‘. 

Mhowa 

Mukhiisa 


MukhiisadAr 
Mukhtiir .... 

Mnng 

Mutnsaddf . 


A rent-free tenure. 

Holder of a rent-free tenure. 

Quit-rent. 

The holder of an estate arhich pays a quit-rent. 

The person responsible to Government for the pa 3 Tucnt of the 
revenues assessed on n village. 

Peasant proprietor. 

Tlie title of an officer under the Marilthii government entrusted 
with the management of a tiilnka or district, and with the 
collection of the Government revenue. 

The title of an officer under native rule. 

A measure of weight gaierally equal to 40 seers or 80 lbs. 

An inferior grain produced in Bastar. 

Nobles, persons entitled to honour or distmetion. 

A goldsmith’s weight yVth part of a told. 

A mixed fabric of silk and cotton. 

A mosque. 

Throne. 

A kind of pulse {Erman or Ciccr lent or hirsutiim). 

A village. 

A tree, from the blossoms of which the common native liquor 
is distilled {Bastia latifolia). 

A portion of land or a village assigned to an iiidiridual, cither rent- 
free or at a low quit-rent, on condition of service, or for service 
rendered. 

One holding a mukhasn. 

An agent. 

A kind of pulse {Phaseolvs Mungo). 

A writer, a clerL 


N 


Nadi .... 
Naib .... 

Ndld.; 

Nandi .... 
Nazar .... 
Neminath 


A river or stream. 

A deputy. 

A rivulet ; a channel cut in the sod by rain-water ; a 
Siva’s bull. 

A present ; a fine or fee paid to the State. 

One of the deities of the Jains. 


watercourse. 


P 

Paclirangi . 

Pagri 

70 cPG 


A kind of sugarcane. 

A head-dress ; a turban. 
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Pitilf 

PuLIs 

Piin 

PnncWynt, or Pnncliittt 


Pundhrl 

Pandit 

Pnnkhii 

Paiitha 

Pnnthi 

Pardo .... 

Purdhf 

Paigann ... 
Piirs\ranilth 
Piisa 


Patel . 
Pntsan . 
Peslra-a. 
Pcttah ., 


Phamavfs. 


PoM 


Pujilrf . 
Puroliit 


RaW. 


Rahnr 
Raj ... 
Rfya... 

Riini 
Riio ... 


Rnznf 

Risuladiir 
Ryot (Uayat) 


S 


SaLlid-Mandnp. 


Sadar ‘ 

Sahib " 

Siihukar 

Satnm or Sainbat' 


Sanacl 
Sar .. 


Sar.i 


A measure of eapacitj-, Jth of a Knrawa. 

A tree bearing red blossoms {Itufea frontlosaS 
Ihe aromatic leaf of the Pijter Betel ' 

A ‘Sad bS™" 

A fan. 

A religious sect. 

The follower of a particular order or sect 
A halting-place, camp, encampment. 

A sportsman or fowler. 

1 d“f 

1 lie headman of a rillao'c. ^ ‘ 

A kind of hemp or flaxf 

A oS&SS' f°, “{!"?“ S”™"-””*- 

MonofrJilriM ..b. 

A Hindu fesfe], whe^bu^T, ‘'™”'^Srnnts wercissnc.l 
through the toums and Sgt pnraded 


A kind of pnlse, called TUr. 

A kingdom ; a principal^. 

A king, a prince. 

The consort of a rig.f, a queen. 

use as'^alitlc of?onoiw.™'^"““® 

A quilted garment. 

population ™ “PP^ to the agrieultur.nl 


LibTc'!’ "The"oim,f's" ™ of f tef ^ *®.™P’® People « 
meiit of the idol. An aucUeneSl An "P'’ 

Sst! T’r 

A ^anlicr, a merchant in general 
Unei; principal. Lead. 
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\ ; A- long cloth \Acini by Hindi! women, 

SoTKiir Govenimpnt. The ruling jioncr. 

piiyar or Siiir jMiseclIiuicoHs rci-enuc accruing to Government in addition to 

I the land tax. 

Seer (Scr) A measure equal to about 2 lbs. 

Sendri A die. 

The name of a people in the Punjab who are the followers of 

Ndnak Shah. 

Silahddr An armour-bearer, a mounted soldier providing his oivn horse 

and armour. 

Somtr A goldsmith. 

Sdar A hog. 

Sdba ; A province, a government, sometimes a smaller dh ision. Also 

the officer in charge of a siiba. 

Sdbadar The governor of a province or siiha. 

Synmak A kind of grain used generally among the poorer elasscs 

{Fmietim eoloiium). The stalk forms good fodder for cattle. 

T 

Tahsil A revenue subdivision of a district. 

Tahslldfir A sub-collcetor or officer in charge of a tahsil. 

Tahsili The office or building in u Inch the business of a tahsildur is 

transacted. 

Talno orTuldl) A pond. A reservoir of water. 

- ■ T.iluka A distinct or division of a province. 

Tulukadar The holder of a tiUiika. 

TAlukadiiri Tenure, office, or estate of a bilukadiir. 

Tatti A matted screen. 

■ Tliiikur An idol, a deity, but especially an individual entitled to reverence 

or respect. Applievl aUo to tlic nobles of R.ljput>ina. 

Tiliiii The third part. 

Tjjjjj The circular mark made with coloured earths or unguents upon 

the forehead. 

Tikhdr Arrowroot. 

Til An oil seed, the seed of the sesamum. 

'pir The bank or shore of a river or sea. 

Tirtliaiikar The generic title of the persons held sacred by the Jains. 

’ A certain weight containing 12 miishiis, equal to 180 grains troy. 

Tukn’mdiir A term niipUed to the holder of a grant of land made generally 

for the construction of a tank or well for public use. 

IT 

Uttar North. 

Urad A. kind of pulse. 

W 

■Vt^ntanddr The holder of a hereditary right, property, or office, 

Wardc-Major The title of a native military officer. 


Z. 

Zamhidar 

Zamind.iri .. 
Zamindarin ., 


A holder or occupant of a landed estate. ^ 

The estate of a aamindiir ; pertaining or relating to a jtammdnr, 
Female of zamindar. 
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A'piJ Siihib, sheltered in A's'irgarh, 11. Defeat of, 47 ; G9. Succeeds to title of Seii'i 
Dhutandhur, 143. IlostiUtics of, uith British, MG ; 1G7. Eegency of, .it Nfcpiir, 
309. Alhfince of, with Bntish, ih. Succession of, to throne, ?6. Alliance of, with 
PeslwTi, and opposition of British hy, 31(1. Defeat of forees of, by British .it Sitii- 
halm, 311. Surrender of, ib. Subsequent resistance and defeat of troops of, 312, 
Kestoration of, to throne, by British, >&. Renewed intrigues andarrest oi^ 312. 
Escape of, i6. 

Aqueduct, at BahadurpiiT, 14. 

Architectural remains, Indo-Scythian, in A'lLiikii, 2 ; of Enriiiiipfir, 128. Objects, of 
Chanda, 141 ; of Pdtna, 394. Ancient, at Manipi'ir, IGO ; at Eraii, 189 ; at Ghugiis, 
19G! atKhanUw.i. 244; at MaiiiMta, 258, c/ scy. ; of MamW, 349 ; .it ll'min.igar, 
427; .ill, atRamtck, 429; at Ratanpdr, 431 ; of Karanbcl, 487 ; in forest near 
■Waivagarh, 511 ; at Zainnhad, 520 ; monumental, of Indo-Scythians, in Upper Goda- 
vari, 498. 

A'rewars, 500. 

Arjiin Deva, 25. 

Arjuii Singh, 2G ; 192 ; 237 i 477. 

Arrow-heads, flint, dug up at Takalgliat, 484. 

Arrowroot, wild, one of the chief exports of Bastnr, 31. 

Arrows, of the Marias, 35. 

Arsenal, Marathii, at Ambala, 429 ; at Ns^ilr, 345. 

A'sii Ahir, fortress of A'sirgarh, said to hare been built by, 9. Rule of, in Gondwiinn, 

. 16G ; 377 ; 378. 

A'sa Gauli, fabulous character of, 9. 

A'saf Jilh, Nisitn, 128. Acquisition of Nimar by, 379 ; death of, ib. 

A'saf Khiln, conquest of Garhii Iq-, 22.5 ; 283 ; capture of (^launigarli by, 302. 

Ashtadhdtu, metal of large gun in A'shgarh, 10. 

Asratthilma, A'sirgarh a place of worship of, 9. 

Asylum, lunatic and leper, at Nilgpiir, 345. 

B 

Babamt Nngari, ancient name of Baliliri, 23. 

Babd Rao, rebellion of, in ChandiS, 147. 

Bagbd, fabled leap of, 197. 

Bagbeld, dialect of Hindi, 225. t. w i i -i i 

BaMdur Klnln, Fariikl, capture of, by Akbar, 9 ; BahdJarpur built by, 14. 

Bahadur Singh, 122 ; 195. 

Babit Sabi, RAjd, 88 ; 91. 

Baidurya, Maui Parvat, MdndhatA ongumUy called, 2o8. , 

Baigds, in Bhanddra, Gl, et seq. ; lOG ; in Chhattisgnrh, 150 ; m Mniidla, 2/2, 2/8 ; sub- 
divisions of. 278; character of, 279; dress of ib.; religious ccrcmouics ol, 280; 
agriculture of, 281 ; 474. 

Baijal Deva, Raja of Pdtnd, 394. 

Rdl Rdo^ routed by British, 14G ; cession of part of Damoh to, 177 ; death of, 379 ; 

•' EKMSSefrefus;iuNimdr,380; s'dgar mede over to British hy. 442 , army 
of, defeated at Warhd, 519. 

Bakhar, or hoe-plough, 64. 

Bakht Bali, defeat of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 4/ / . , . , on , 

BakhtBuland,Rdjd,47; 68; IfiGetsc?.; Nagpur subject to, 301. 

BalaS’Kharaarid, first settlement of the,_243 ; rule of. at Rchli, 432. 

Bdldji 178; 442; temple of, at Waigaon, 510. 
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15 i!IukDiti,suorc£’(l<iGI»:J'iDi!s 101 ; n-rt'«iiin»i«tt of. MW. 

JJiiliiir 2S. 

JJnllill Sliiili, M.». 1 i » rt' "im i-'i 

Unlntm Di-vn, first 11:^1 of S.imli.iliuir, 2.i ; .W 1 ; -l.-.l. 

UnlH-fliit Singli. IS.’i. 

llfttfinn ttc’o, rcmflrknliV, at t'hirtmli, 171. Ho. at rumil-Minri, ‘JOO. 

JJnnjilr.K of ClilinttNpnrli, ins, 

JJnnK of Brncitl, Itmiicli ol, nt J.nlmlpiir, 2;..s. 

]l«nking, nt Niigp'lr, . 

Ilnpti'.fo, Gciirrnl. rout of Xiipimr troojw by, 

Barn l)c%a, potl of tlw Gmn1«, lOti ; -’rj. 

IJnrilr Piimlyn. fi.O. ^ _ * 

IJarrnrks, nt Kbninlwn, 2 l.'l ; nt Pitpnr, -1 17. 

Harriers, of tlie H.UitpluU riveri. ‘-J; of the Goltvnri, lUS; <»f Xnrlivl.;, ;},*,(); .aW.j, 
Siroiicliii, -11)0; oi'tlie li|i|i,T Go-lirnri. .V)7, 
llatsinglHievn, Iblja, 177 ; Snrat S,i iltTmUn! by, 1S.'>. 

J{n<al(, lilaek. of xVnrdlti!, .Ml. 

J5ii*-nr?, in .Mniulln, 272. 


llcl, -ISO. 
lleldirf:, 62; .116, 

llcll'iiietnl tnn'lo nt Mnnrlla, 0S6. 

Hein Siiipli, Sulmil.lr, Ho^hnup.ilMil nttarkial by, 216. 

Iler.'lrs, trade with, at .I'tner, M. 

Hmi.ard, Mr., lleimrt of, 21. 

IllmliinU Sinpli, I !).*>. 

IIIiailr.t\nti, llhsind ik identified with, ,'6. 

Hlingirnth lleva, 2.1, 

Hiillinr Sliiilii dyn.i-'ly, in C'h'md.i, 1-12; li'l of kings of, i4. 

Hlimigurnni, .'tr*. 

Hhaiigi, oute.T.tc<. I.IO. 

Hhanin'ir Hnj.i, Kliiml.is.t feiicd by, 2lfi; Knmi iim-^ied bv, 2.10; ddraledbvWrlliidi 
Hose, ill. ' ' ' ' 

Hlnipail, netio.n with rebels nt, 1 b", 

Hliiirnt Singh, Alendliatn said to bare bi-en Inkt n by, 2.1S, 

Bhnsknr I'anl, Chliatthparh iinmlid by, 91 ; .10 1 ; -HO. 

M’U Masuhth, fee, 70. 

Bhalrns, US. 

Hlmvisilliv n Pnraiin, propheev wmeemingthe XntbaiLi in, 261. 

Hhikilns 2.1S ; ;I77. 

Hhils in Xiniiir, .39 1. 

Hhiism, ,37. 

Hhiina, footprint of, .16. 

Hlifin Pen, worshipped bv Gond', 109. 

Hliim Sii, 7-1. 

HhonsU, rider-s, ITni-bni Hansi kingtiom absorbed by, 2.3 ; IWlIirf reded by, 2 J ; .Tabal- 
jiur under, 22,3 ; Mandln nnnexed by, 2.S I ; .nrcoiint of Xilgpiir Itranefi of fiiinitv of, 
30,3e/.wy.; polityof, .31; ndmimstmtimiof,.3M; dvn.nslv'in S.i5.ir, .362. ' ' 

Bhopiis, rnrnindiir of .Mnind one of tbe, 2, .3. 

Bhoyars, in Bctnl, -IS. 

Hln'diiis, -iny. 

Bhi'miiiis, 119 ; in ClibnltiFgarli, 1.16; in R»Ugnr1i, -102. 

Bliunjiyii', former mbabhmits of Haipiir inelncied, .JO.S ; -11.1. 

Bbfip Singh, ride of, in Snmhnlpnr, .1:33 ; defi^rt of, bv Jlanitlnis, .1.1.3, 

Hlmr.ancswnr Singh, Ibijii, fort of IbUiiiir built bv, -122. 

JImiyas, .127. 

Bikrnin Dera, 2.1, 
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Bikram Singli, 2S. 

BiHsn, Bilnspiir said to have been founded bv 

BimWji BhonsW, 95 j 160 ; 410. 

Binaikd, action wtb rebels at, 443. 

Binjhdls, in Bordsdmbar, 124 ; in Ghes, 196 ; 286 ; in Pdtnd, 393 ; 458 : 463. 

Binjmire, 107 ; at Kharsal, 245 ; raids of, in Rdipiir, 410 ; 415. 

Bir Shah, 142 ; 143. 

Bishan Singh, 195. 

Bishndth Singh, 93. 

Bishnois, in floshangibad, 214. 

Bitdis, 130. 

Blaniord, Mr. "W. T., description of Geology of Hoshangubdd bj’, 209 ei sen. ; do. do. 
Aimar do., 3/3 el seq.; ido. of SntpurA Range do., 464. 

Bloomfield, Captain, Report of, on BalagWt, 20. 

Bohra, trading community, Burhdnpfir a principal scat of. 128. 

Bonis, at Kohibira, 247. * 

Bow, of Mariiis, 35. 

Brahmndcrn, 89 ; 91 ; 160. 

Bnass vessels, manufactured at Barpalf, 28; do. at Chichlf, 171 ; workers, at Dhamdu, 
185 ; vessels, manufactured at Jabalptir, 223 ; do. at Kclod, 241 ; do. at Lodhikhera, 
252 ; do. in Nnrsinghpdr, 369 ; do. at Nerl, 371 ; working, at Patera, 392 ; vessels, 
made at Raigarh, 402 ; do. at Sainkhcra, 447. 

Breech-loading wall-piece, found in A'sfrgarh, 11. 

Bridge, rniluaj*, across the Biirurcwi, 28; suspension, 75 ; at Clibapard, 152; stone, 
over thcDhasun, 187 ; railwa)’, over the Dddhi, 188 ; over the Bijnii, 191 ; stone, over 
Kanhiin, 234 ; over the Katnii, at Murwani, 291 ; near Rdhatgarh, 401 ; over the 

• hlachna, at Sluihpiir, 477 ; railwaj’, over the Shaker, 478 ; at Sonar DoiigrI, ib. ; 
railway, over the Slier, ib. ,• railway, over the Wardhd, 512. 

{See itlso Viaduct). 

British rule, introduced in Chdndd, 147. 

Bubjeo, reign of, in Chandd, 142. 

Bnddhagupta, date of, 190. 

Buddhas, at Emn, 189. 

Buildings, public, of Ghdndii, 149 ; at Itawfi, 218 ; of Raipdr, 407 ; of Sugar, 445 ; of 
Sambnlpiir, 460, 

Bundcliis, rule of, in Damoli, 177 ; Kanjia plundered by, 235 ; in Narsinghpiir 360. 

Bungalow, travellers', near A'lbdkd, 2 ; at Asaralli, 7 ; at Badniir, 14 ; at Bahadurpdr 14 ; 

rtR. VO . .f irnn ^OA . iriirlianni'ir 1 ' at Ghdodu. 149 : at Tcsriidn. 151 : 


Rahatgarb, . „ , . 

427 ; at Sugar and Rdhatgarh, 440 ; at Midthou, 441 ; at SeW, 468 ; on Seoni roads, 
472 ; at "Warora, 520, 

Burial-ground, English, at Multai, 291. 

Bdrlid Deo, 414. 

Burhdn Shiih, 47 ; 166 ; 303. 

Burhim-ud-din, Shekh, Burhdnpdr named after, 12'1 


O 


Canal Byslcm, of Godavari, 199, 

Cannon fonndiy, Mardthu, at Sankarpdr, 461. 

Cantonment, at Kdmtlii, 232 ; at Jabalpdr, 228 ; at Sugar, 44/. 
Carpct.s, made at Beni, 41 ; do. at .Tabalpur, 223 > 

Carriage, mode and rates of, in Upper Godavari, 508. 

71 Cl’R 
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Carts, manufactured at Arraon, 
Castes, of Bildspi'ir, list of, 99 ; 


5; do. at Garlicliiroli, 19.5; of W.irdlui, .518. 
of Uamoh do., 1 79. Inferior, of Upper Godavari, Ikt ol 


Cattle statistics of, trade in, at A'm', 6 ; krgely lived in Chundi^ l.^fi ; of Chliindadra 
168 ; of Dougartdl, 188; of IIoshangnb,id, 213; fine breed of, in Nimdr, 38.5 ; o 
Nn»-pVir, 329 ; of Silgar, -136; wdl-lciiown breed of, at Tejgarli, 487. 

Caves, near Darcknsil Pass, 76; at Mngdai, 141, 290; v.ut, iu Shahpiir, 270,477;al 
Sitiipiir, 481. 

Cciiotapli, of Peshua Baji Rao, at Raver, 431. 

Census statement, of artisans at Burhanpiir, 1.32; ofWardlia, .519. 

Chakmnagnr, Keljlmr saiid to be built on site of, 241. 

Clialki, Collector of Kosrd, 36. 

Chamar, ontcastes, 139; tribe, in Rdipiir, account of, 4 If; in Bilaspiir, 100 ; prepoa- 
derance of, in Chbattisgarb, 1.55, 

Chand Sultan, 47 ; 166 ; 303 ; Nagpur made capital by, 34,5. 

Chand Khun, tomb of, at Khdford, 245. 

Cbiindii, siege and c<ipture of, by British, 146, 147 ; Savilri BAi, first in rank of zamin- 


ddrs of, 1. 

Chandcl, nilo in Damoh, 176. 

Chandra Sii, 192 ; 362. 

Chandra Sekhar, 25. 

Chaprias, 129. 

Chastis, agriculturists in Bamra, 25. 

Chauhans, A'sirgarh taken from, 9 ; Rajput dynasty, 72 ; said to have ruled Nimar, 3/7. 

Cliauragarh, castle of, 361 ; taken by A'saf KhSn, .362. 

Chhanti cloth,’ manufactured, at GAuanrdru, 190. 

Chhntra SA, llAmpdr conferred on PrAn Natli, by, 427. 

Chhntra Sal, RAjA, 123 ; 177 ; Ghairat Khun defeated by, 180 ; ReliU made over to the 
Peshwa by, 186. 

Chhattisgarhi dialect, 3. 

Chhipds, clodi-ptinters at AslanA, 13. 

Chietships, of Bluuidura, 68 ; of Chanda, 134; of Clilialtisgarh, 153. 

ChimA BAi, 200. 

ChimnA Patel, 69 ; 246. 

Child Piudhari, 167 ; death of, 380. 

Cholera, in Bilaspiir, 83 ; in Chundu, 136 ; in Maudla, 276 ; first outbreak of, in Mandla, ■ 
285 ; in Sambalpdr, 452. 

Chronicle, of Chanda Gond dynasty, 141. 

Chnr.Ars. of Sagar, 438. 

Church, at Jahalpdr, 228; Protestant, at KAmthi, 23.3 ; Roman Catholic, at do., ii.; at 
Khaudwa, 244 ; at RAipdr, 422; at SAgar, 447 ; at Hoshaiigabad, 217 ; Seoni, 475 
Chandd, 149 ; Jahalpdr, 228. 

Church Missionary Society, branch of, at Dumagudem, 188 ; at Iloshangabad, 217. 
Citadel, of ChandA, 149. 

Clays, plastic, of Chanda, 135. 

Climate, of Bctdl, 43 ; of BilAspdr, 8.3 ; of ChAndA, 1.30 ; of Chhattisgarh, 1.54 ; of Chhind- 
warA, 166; of Damoh, 170; of HosliangAbad, 212; of Jahalpdr, 221 ; ofKArond, 
2.39 ; of Mandla, 270 etgeq.; ofNAgpdr, 297 et seq, ; of Nimar, 387 ; of Patna, 
393 of BAfpdr, 407 ; of Sugar, 436 ; of Sambalpdr, 452 ; of Sarangarh, 465 ; of 
Seom, 476 of Upper Goddvarl, 495. 

Cloth, woven and dyed at A'nji, .5; manufactured at Armoti, 6 ; trade in country, at 
1 Asluna, 13 ; niBnufactnro of, at Biirha, 28 ; do. at Barpali, ih. ; 

""endara, 66 ; do. .it Bhiwapdr, 74 ; do. at Bori, 124 ; do. of coloured, at 
Uabhuj 172 ; do. at Deori, 184 ; do. at Drug, 188 ; do. of red, at Garhakota, 192 ; 
racle m red, at Hnttd, 203. IndrAnA noted for clyeing of, 217 ; manufacture of, .it 
Jabalpur, 223 ; do. at lUilmeswar, 2.31 ; do. at Kaiidcli, 234 ; do. at KhApA, 244 ; do. 
n ‘■Onamcndhi, 2 1/ ; do. at LAlbara, 251; do. at Lodluhlicra, 252 ; do. at Madm, 254 ; 
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288; do. at Mobdrf,i5.; do. of coloured., 
SpSI’ ^71 ’ ”-1 292; do. of stamped, at GddonvAra, 3G9 ; do! a 

f?, nUMrsem? 9 of'’’l“‘ '*V • “f gold-cmbroidcred, at Burhdnpdr, 38C 

do. at 1 .irsconi. 39 ; do. at Patansnongi, 392 ; do. at Paunf, 396 ; do. in Ndgpdr, 332 



on banks of lAralntnadi, 266; in bed of Moran. 289 ; on left bank of NarbadA, 349! 
of Nmiughpilr. 366 el seq.; on the Shakiir, 478; near Sihord, ih.: of Upper 
Godavari, SOG ; at Ghugds, .612. 

Cochineal, found on banks of the Wardhii, .616. 

Coins, found at Eran, 189. 

Coiners, how punished in BhandArn, 71. 

Colchrooke, Mr., appointed Resident at Nagpiir, 307. 

Columns, at Eran, 189. 

Commerce (see Trade). 

Communications, of Balaghat, 19; of Chhattisgarli, 1.66; of noshangubild, 211; of 
.Tiahaljiilr, 223 et seq. ; of Upper Godihari, 507 ; of Wnrdhii, 516, 

Company, Narbada Coal and Iron, 366 et seq. 

Condition, social, .of inhabitants of N.igp»ir, 324. 

Constabulary, of Ntigpdr, 324. 

Convent, at Kilmthi, 233. 

Copj)cr ore, believed to exist in Chanda, 135. 

Cotton, fabrics, mannfactured at A'ndbalgAon, 4 ; statistics of trade in, at AVvi, 6 ; cloth, 
manufactured at Bcbt, 40 ; do. at Beni, 4 1 ; trade of Bhandarn in, 72 ; cloths, of 
Chiindii, 140; do. of Chandrapdr, 150; field, of Chhattisgarli, 154; cultivation in 
Chliindwiirii, 168; cloths, ofChinidr, 173 ; mart, at Dcoli, 182 ; cloth, manufactured at 
I)hn])CuArd, 187 ; do. at Gnrhclnroli, 195 ; do. at Ghutki, 196 ; do. nt Gumgaon, 
200; of llinganghat, 201 ; large sales of, nt Knuriu, 240; trade, ofNdgptir, 331 ; 
export of, from Nnrsinghpiir, 369 ; trade, of SeW, 468 ; do. of Seoni, 476 ; do. of 
Sihora, 479; nt SindcwiUii, 479 ; trade, of Talodhi, 485 ; of Wnrdha Valley, 512 ; 
517 ; trade, atWnrora, 520. 

Crawford, Mr., Snmhalpdr taken charge of by, 4:54. 

Crichton, Cajitnin, 147. 

Crime, statistics of, in Biliispvir, 112; in Nagjiur, 321. 

Cromlechs, in A'lbakii, 2. 

Customs, of Bhaiiduro, 62 ; of BiUispur, 109 ; of Nagpdr, 323. 


D 


Dadd Ri'ii, 88. 

Dilliyn, system of agriculture, 4.0 ; ,60 ; 280. 
Dnlganjnn Singh, 38. 

D.alpnt Sa, Raja, 480. 

Dalrymplc, Major, 12. 

Dalzcll, Colonel, killed in hlntiny nt Naraoli, 443. 
Dance, of Gndbiis, 34 ; oflvols, 458. 

Dniigan Deo, 37. 
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X)uiigfs, at Kuraf, 250 ; in ^gar, 438. 

DinKl, Prince, 126; made Gomnor of Deccui, .378. 

Dunteswari, worship of, 37 . 

Daiy/io Nath, 2.58. 

Daryao Singh, 427. 

Dayil Sirdar, hanged for rcbclhon, 24.5. 

Baulat Edo Sindid, fort of A'sirgarh taken from, 1 1 ; fort of Ralmtgarh taken hy, . 
Bauran, or weeing plough, C4. 

BeW Singh, 234. 

Deccan Provinces, BurhdnpiSr scat of Gorcmment of, 12G. 

Belan Sa, Bcori plundered by, 442. 

Delhi Emperors, A'sirgarh in possession of, 10. 

Bengld, dye made from, 410. • 

Deogdon, treaty of, 145 ; Ifil. 

Beogarh, Princes, conrersion of to Mohammadanism, 143 ; dynasty, in Chhindwata, 
166. 


Deo Nath Singh, 402. 
Besmukh, 69. 

Besolation of Nhnar, 380. 


Beva Nd^ Singh, 90. 

Bhdkars, 33. 

Bhandji Knnbis, in 'Warora, ,520. 

Bhangars, 107 ; 463 ; 457. 

Bhanwdrs, 107.' 

Bliorm Dos, successor of Knhir, 104. 

Bharmdjt Bhonsld, 308. 

Bhcts, 61 el seq. : 72 ; 139 ; 224 ; 384 ; 4S9. 

Bhimars, 59 1 61 el seq. ,■ 224 j 272. 

Bholld Bcyi, 37. 

Bkolie, celebrated of TJmrcr, 490. 

Dhnrwc, see Niik, 137. 

Bialects, of Bastar, 37. 

Blomonds, in Sambalpdr, 450 ; mines of Wairdgarh, .511. 

Bikdm&U oil, 419. 

Biseases, of Bastar, 32 j of Bhondara, 03 ; in Mnndln, 271 j of Niigpir, 343. 

Dispensary, branch nt A'rang, 5 ; at A'rv-i, 7 ; branch, at A'tner, 14 ; at Badmir, 14 j 72} 
branch, at Brahmapuri, 125 5 at Chanda, 149 ; nt Chhindwiira, 170 ; at Deoli, 183 j 
atDhamtari, 18Gj at Dnig, 188; atHattd, 202; nt Hinganglidt, 205; ntHosh- 
angdhdd, 217 ; at Kamthd, 232 ; at. Knmthi, 233 ; nt Kliapd, 244 ; at Lodht- 
khera, 262; at Mdlthon, 257; atMultdi, 291 ; nt Narsinghprir, 370; at Nuhid, 
388 ; at Patharia, 392; at Pulgaon, 400; at Eaipiir, 424; at Hchli, 432; nt 
Sarnbalpdr, 4G0 ; at Seoni, 475 ; at Shdhgnrh, 477 ; nt SlnUipur, li. ,• at Shidi, 479 ; 
ht Dmrer, 490. 

Biwan Pdrd, destruction of, hy Enj Singh, 93 . 

Dost Mohammad, Hoshangabdd taken %, 21.5. 

Doveton, General, 13. 

Drainage wstcm, of Narbada, 357. 

Mdri&, 35; of Maris, 36; of inhabitants of Narsinghpiir, 


DdMDeva, 106; 275. 

Dumdls, 25;73; 424. 

Durga Shah, tomb of, at Wairagarh, 511. 

Duigd Singh, 184. 

Dnrgdvati Rdni, 176 ; suiddc of, 225 ; 283 ; 362; dcfc.al of, 480. 
Dnrjan Singh, 184. 
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Edmonds, Ca^mn, first oflacer put in charee of Chlinttisa-iTh 4 T 1 

“j.T "Sf ” Cld«nJwan{ 108 ; in N.igpdr, .1,19 

EBio? CafSdn^ ^ J2. • 

Elliot^ Colonel, description ofKdrand by, 230 sen. 

Elliott, Mr., tomb of at Sdlar, 464. ■“ 

P^oc^dinssof, at K-sj.dr 


■A — 17 ct" ’ *7 “ i^numa, 1S7 j at liaurjJiftmar, 190 ; at Ghnsrl 

250; atLakhnadon. 2.51; atNuhta, 388; at Pendra, 397; at Rdmgarli, 420 • on 
Seoni rands 472 ; at Shahpdr. 478 ; at Surkbi'. 484 ; at Warord, 520. ® 

Entrepots, of Ndgpdr, 333. 

Epidemics, of Bastar, 32. 

Evans, Captain, passage of Narbada by, 350. 

Exports, of A'rvl, 6 ; of Bildspdr, 120 ; of Garhdkotd, 193 ; of Ilinsangbilt, 233 ; of 
Nimdr, 386 ; of Nagpdr, 332 ; of Rdipfir, 419 ; of Sugar, 444 ; of Sambalpdr, 4.51 ; 
of Umrer, 490; of Upper Godavari, .508. i > . 


P 

Fair, seml-reH^ous, at mosque at Ah'pfir, 2 ; at Bindnkpdr, 20 ; annual, at Blia- 
drdcballam, 55 ; at Bhandak, 56 ; at Bhapail, 72 ; at Bhcraghdt, 73 ; at Bhiri, 74 ; at 
Krisbnaguttd, 75 ; ofChanda, 140, 149 ; atDamoh, 175 ; at Dewalward, 185 ; annual, 
at Gais&iid, 191; at Garba-kotd, 192; annual, at HingnI, 205; do. atHirdcna' 
gar, r'A ,• do. at Keljbar, 241 ; at Ebaldr/, 243 ; at Kumhiri, 249 ; at Kurd BangoU, 
ii. i at Madhpnri, 254 ; at Mahdrdjpdr, 250 ; at Mdndbdtd, 204, 380 ; at blugdal, 
290 ; at Ndchangton, 291 ; at Birmdn, 368 e< seq. ; at Singdji, 380 ; at Purwl, 401 ; 
at Bdjim, 425 ; at Ambdld, 428 ; at Rdngir, 430 ; at RoW, 433 ; at Seorinardin, 
476 ; at Sonegaon, 482 ; at junction of Narbada and Tawd, 480 ; at Wariid, 519 ; at 
Birmdngbdt, 349. 

Fdrdkfs, state of A'sirgarh in time of, 9 ; capture of A'slrgnrli by, ih. ; 378. 

Pdzil Mohammad Khan, execution of, 401. 

Femvick, Captain, passage of Narbada by, 350. 

Figures, monumeiltal, at Eran, 189. 

Firishta, Mohammadan historian, 9; description of siege of A'sirgarhby, 9; 10; account 
of Kherld Gond dynasty by, 47 ; Khandwd mentioned by, 244 ; history of A'sd by, 
377 ; defeat of Mohammadan army at Warangal mentioned by,' 498. 

Firoz Shdh, Narsingh Rdf defeated by, 47. 

Fish, of Upper Goddvarf, 507. 

Forests, extensive, in Baldghdt, 17 ; of Betdl, 46 ; of Bhanddra, 58 ; of Bordsdmhar, 123 ; 
of Chdndu 136; of Chhindrrdrd, 165; reserve, atDemvd, 182; of Fingestvar, 190; 
of Garhdkotd Hamna, 194 ; reserve of Tigord, 205* of Iloshongdbdd, 211 ; of JahaU 
pdr, 222; ofKdlfblut, 231; of KamtardNdld, 232; of Keolddddar, 242; reserve, 
at Laun, 252 ; sj'stem, of leasing unresm-ed, in Ndgpdr, 318 ; ofNimar, 380 ; pro- 
posed reserve, at Pundsd, 400; of Rdipdr, 417; of RAidbordti, 425 ; of Sugar, 
437 ; of Satigrampdr, 461 ; of Sdolfgarh, 462 ; reserve, of Sdtpurd, 407 ; ofSehdnd, 
ih.; ofSeoni, 470; dense, of Upper Goddvarf, 493 ; ofAVairAgarh, .510, 
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Forest product^ 



oflliUgarli, -102: ol Iiaipar, 41 / ;oi ocom, ‘j/u; m »i iiruim, am j oi UjipcrGfr 
(Ittviirf, 503. 

Foniicntionjiow punished 

Forsyth, C.'iptain J,, account of Muiidhatu hy, 25/ et seq,; article on Aitnar bv, 371 , 


ec Acf/* 

Ports, ofA'strgarh, 8 et neq.i JlarMui at A'fner, M; at Bagra, 14; ruias ofm 
Klicrla, il>. ! of Bnlihrf, 24 ; of Ball lUptlr, iL : ohl, at Bi'ilod, it. ; of BaliJgarli, 
39 ; old, of Baurgarh, it . ; of Bilcargilon, 41 ; of Khcrla, .50 ; at Banigarh, J.hii. 
garh, SuuUgarh, and Jrtpiir, 51; at Blmisdaht, !ij; at Bhamg.'irh, it.; remaittj 
of, near Bliitri, 74 ; at Bijcnlghogarh, 75 ; rcnmius of, at Bililigarh, 70 ; of JJilasp&, 
86 ; of Chhattisgarh, 88 ; of Laplul, 89 ; of Ajnnrgnrli, said to have hwa kUt 
by Mohan Pi51, it. ; of Kosgiii, 91 ; imid, at Bin'd, 1 23 ; of Bisndr, it . ; at Chand, 
133; of AVainigarh, 141; of Ballulpfir, ; of Cliamlankherd, 150; of Chm. 
nigarh, 151; remains of, at Chhapara, 152; of Ajiinrgarh, 100; mins of, at 
Beogarh, 182;ntOrorl, 184 ; at Dhanidii, 185; of Bhamnnf, ISO; at Blidpea,ari!, 
187 ; of Dongnrgarli, 183 ; mins of, at Donpnrtitl, it. ; of Bnlg, it. ; of Garhakota, 
194 ; at Gumgaon, 200 ; of Iloshnn^ Shiih Ghori, at Ilandia, 201 ; at Ilatta, 202 ; 
vt teq. ; at llingni, 20.') ; of BiignC 208 ; of Jaisinglmagar, 228 ; remains of at 
Jalalkhcta, 229 ; Pathfin, at Jogii, 230 ; at Kahncsu’ar, 231 ; of Kanjiil, 231 el tn/.! 
remains of, at Kcljhar, 24] ; at Kelod, 242; at Khatorii, 245 ; at Khimlad, it.} 
at Lanji, 251 ; hill, of Laphilgarli, it. ; Gond, at Mng.ardlui, 25 1 ; of Pratdpgarli, 
2.>5 ; of Multhon 2,‘i7 ; .ancient Ilindft, at Miindhat.', 258 ; of Maiidla, built by Narcmlra 
Sa, 286 ; at Mariadoh, 287 ; of Bi'imtck, 294 ; of Channigarh, 361 ; at Keri, 371 ; of 
A'sfrgarii, 372; remains of, at Palasgnrh, 389 ; of Paunar, 396; ntPendrd 397; 
at Fithoriit, 399; at Pimdsu, 400; at Itiilmtgnrii, 401; at Baipilr, 422; of 
Bnlg, 42.1 ; at Bumtek, 428, 429 ; at Anthala. it . ; as Bntanpdr, 430 ; a lielih', 
432 ; at Bohnf, 433 ; of S.lgnr, 445 ; of Snmbalpdr, 460 ; at Siingarhi, 461 ; modem at 
Sanknrpdr, 461 ; at Si'ioncr, 462; at S.ausnr, 467 ; at Segaon, i4. ; at Sclil, 408; 
in Sconf, 471 ; of Scoui in Uoshangnbiul, 470 ; of Sliiilignrh, 477 ; Singaurgarli, 
480 ; at Sironchd, fi. ; ihsmantled, at Solu'igpiir, 481; at Sonegaon, 482 ; remains 
of at^ Talodhi, 485 ; at Tepagarh, 487; of Umrer, 491; three of IVaipIial, 510; 
of W'aitiiTOrh, 511 ; on banks of'Wardh.d, 51:>; at Nilgpfir, .■M2 ; oflsniidnrdhaii, 
346; of Nnrsingbgarli, 351. 

Fossil remains, of Natbadu valley, 348 ; in Sagar, 43.1. 

Fraser, Licnt.-Colonel, 12. 

Freestone, quarry of, 72, 

French, Captain,' 41. 


G 


Gadwils, .33. 

Odhiras, 33. 

Galls, one of chief exports of Bnstar, 31. 

Gam Bevi, 37. 

Gandaf Chiefship, Barhaspi'ir, formerly juirl of, 27. 

Ganda^lOO; at Kolubira, 247 ; at Latra, 251 ; in llaipfir, 412, 413 ; in Sambalp’ur, 457. 
Gangii Bnnsi, Kdjput family of Bdmra, 25. 

Gangu Sagar, tank, 191. 

Ganpati, femons idol of, at Kcljliar, 241, 

Garden crops, of Nagptir, 328. 

Gardens, the Tmplc, at KilmtW, 233; public, at Bnkhnmlon, 251; onikide Ndcpilr, 

p > ’I* ®”pur, 423 ; at Sconi, 475 ; at Sindi, 479 ; public, at M’ardlia, 519: 

b.irga Bishi, legend of, 19.5. 

G.irbu Mmuiln kings, 23 ; list of, 282, 
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Gnrlijiit Slates, list of, -MS 
Garnets, found in Upper Godavari, 50G. 

Garpagaris, tribe in Betdl, *18. 

Garrison, of Jabalpiir, 228 ; of Rtli'pvir, <124 ; of Sironchii. 408 
Gartland, Mr., killed by rebels, 147. 

Gauli, Chiefs, former ride of, in Nagpiir, 301. 

„ remains, at Ramtek, 429 et aeq. 

„ tribe, at AmbasarbCbauki, .3 ; in Be«l. 48 ; in Bbanddra, 08 ; in Chbindwird, ICC ; 

n -1 ' -.^8 ; Kurni, early occupied by, 250 ; in Seoni, 474. 

Gaurjbamiir, Raja of, Deori seized bj', 399. 

Gcndi'i Patel, 48. 



oio r n 7 a'/. — a'o/"' “•'* > Narsinglipdr, oao ; oi iximur, 

3/3 ; of Raipur, 400 ; of Siigar, -133, et aeq . of Sambalpdr, 449 ; of Seoni, 470 ; of 
Upper Godavari 493 ; of B ardhu, .513. 

Gcri'i, or red ochre, found in Balagbiit, 18; 59. 

Glinirat Kban, Naivab, 180. 

Glmnasyam, Chief of Kolabini, 2-18. 

Ghanasyam Deo, of Gonds, 275 ; hut erected to, 270. 

Gbanasyam Singh, of Ri51g/irb, 402. 

Gliilslas, 32 ; 33 ; 34. 

Gliasi Diis, 50 ; 100; monument to, 249. 

Ghiisis, -1.57. 


Ghori Kings of Mahva, 378. 

Glnsfurd, Captain, 30. , 

Glass, oniamcnts, manufactured at Kclod, 211. 

Goiiras, .59 ; 01 ; 171 ; 202 ; 489. 

Gold, washings, in Balagliat, 18; sand, of the Banjar, 20 ; in Bastar, 31 ; in Bhanddra, 
.59 ; sand in Chanda, 135 ; dust, found in Mahdnadi, 450 ; in Upper Godavari, 506. 

Golkar, race, in Chandd, 137. 

Gond, jirinclpality of Dcogarh, 23 ; kings, Balldlpiir a scat of, 24 ; rajas, in Chhindwdrd, 
107 ; rule in Damoh, 177 ; d 3 'nasty, in Nagpiir, 302 ; dynasty, in Narsinghpfir, 301 ; 
conquests in Raipiir, 409; Rajputs, in Jabalpiir, 224 ; tribe, inhabitants of Ahiri 
inostlj- of, 1 ; at Ambdgarh Chauki, 3 ; in Balaghdt, 19 ; e# aeq. / agriculture carried 
oil bv' in Banira, 25 ; in Bctdl, 42 ; 48 ; their religion, 49 ; inhabiting hills of 
Bhniidar.a, 57 ; 59 ; GI ; 73; Bliiwapdr, an early settlement of, 74 ; 75 ; of Bijli, 
70; of Bildspiir, 100; 10.5; in Borasdmbar, 124; in Chanda, 137; in Cbbnttis- 
garh, 156; Maiidla and Chandrapdr overthrown by, 1.59 ; in Chhindivdra, 166 ; 
in Chichli, 171; in Damoh, 179; in Ghes, 196; in Iloshangabdd, 214; 
in Jabalpiir, 224 ; at Kliairi, 242 ; at Khajri, 243 ; at Kharsal, 245 ; at Kolabini, 
247; at Laird, 2.51 ; in Lollard, 252; in blandla, 272; dress of in Mandla, 274 ; 
cliamctcr of ti. s religions cerciiionies of, 27,5 ; sq,vcn gods of, ib. ,• marriage of, 276 ; 
276 ; widow do. do. 277 ; ceremonies of, after death, 278 ; 280 ; scarce in Nimdr, 
384 ; at Pdtnd, 393 ; in Phuljhar, 398 ; in Raigarh, 402 ; in RdipiiT, 415 ; in Rdjpiir, 
426 ; in Rdmpdr, 427 ; in Sambalpdr, 457 ; 463 ; in Seoni, 474 ; in Sonplir, 483 ; in 
Thdkurtold, 488 ; at Tumsar, 489 ; in Narsinghpiir, 300. 

Gondwdna, term how applied in later Sanskrit literature, 301. 

Gopdl Sd, Mandla added to Gondwdna bj’, 282. 

Gordon, Captain, deputed to Kdmthd, 09. 

Gotes ^00* 

Govind Pandit, first Mardtha Governor of Sugar, 178 ; Kural taken by, 250 ; 442 ; 


death of, ib. 

Go\ind Shall, 144. 

Gowari, race, in Chanda, 1,37. 

Great Eastprn Road, Arjunt traversed by, .5. 
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Guinea-worm, ««"“?“ 

Guiors, in Hoslangabid, 214 ; in Nimir, 384. 

Gmi lame nntive, in A'slrgarh, 10 ; dunensions of do., 11; barrels made at Barel4 27 ; 

'do., at Jabalpiir, 223 j Kntangi, formerly noted for, 240. 

Gunny, made .at Bela, 40. 

Gupta, line, of Magadhn, ISO. - 

Gu^ one of the chief exports of, Bastar, 31 ; manufactured at Kodamendhf, 247. 
Gnrids, 457. 


H 

nni-hai Bans! dynasty, A'rang formerly a seat of, 5 ; kingdom, 23 ; longs, of Mandla, ite,, 
87 : rajas, of Ratnnpdr, list of, 88 et scy. list of feudatories of, S2 ; end of dpasty, 
84 ; last rcpresentatire of family, 95 ; in Chhattisgarh, 1 59 et sea. ; origin of, i5, • in 
Jahalptir, 225; early seat of, at LapMgarh, 251 ; Mdhishmatl said to have heca 
eapitu of, 377 ; role of, in Hdipdr, 409. 

Hail, storms, accompanied by, in Mandla, 271. 

Halbas, 33 ; 62 ; 137 ; 171 1 243 ; 252 ; 412 ; 414. 

Hall, Mr., killed by rebels, 147. 

Hansa Dhvaja, 159. 

Harai Chiefship, 1. 

Hardware, trade in at Bbanddra, 72, 

Hardyman, General, Ndgpdr troops defeated by, 303. 

Haru Deva, 25. 

Hasan-ulla-Ehdn, 235. ' 

Hassan AH Ebiin, Nawdb,* 289. 

High-School, at Sdgar, 446 et seq. 

Hills, of Bdidghdt, 17 ; of Chind^ 134; of Damob, 173 ; of Edrond, 237 ; of blhndlB, 
209 j of Nagpdr, 293 et seq. ; sacred, of Rdintek, 294 ; of Bdipdr, 405 et seq. ; of 
SamhalptSr, 450 ; of Ujiper Goddratf, 494. 

HirddShtth, 177; 192 j foreigners introduced into Mandla by, 272 ; 284; Ramnagar, 
selected as royal leadence by, 427- 

HirShdh, 142; 143. 

Hislop, and Hunter, Messrs., article o^ 57 ; Rev. Mr., 79 ; geolopcal description of 
Chhindwdra by, 162, 162 ; description <rf Gonds by, 274. 

History, of BaMghdt, 23 ; ofBetiS, 46; of Bbondm, 68; of BiMspiSr, 87 — 98; of 
Burbdnpdr, 128 ; of Chtinda, 141 ; of Chhattisgarh, 159 ; of 'Chhindwdra, 166; of 
Hamoh, 176; of Hoshangdbdd, 215; of Mandla, 281 et seq.; of Nagpdr, 301 ; of 
Nimdr, 277 et seq. ; of Pdtnd, 393 ; of Phuljhar, 398 ; of Raipiir, 408 ; of Sagar, 441 ; 
of Sambalpfir, 452 ; of Sarangarh, 463 ; of Seoni, 473 ; of TJj^cr Godivarl, 498. 

Hitamhar Singh, last of Raids of Garhsamhar, 393. 

Holids, 62. ■ 

Honey, in Bdmrd jangles, 25 ; in Upper Goddvntf, 605. , 

Hone-stones, 59 ; 234^. 

Homs, one of the chirf exports of Bastar, 31. 

Hoshang Shah, Snltdn, 47 ; supposed to have founded Hoshangdbdd, 216. 

Hospital, at Hinganghdt; 205 ; at Nagpfir, 345. 

Hot springs, at and near Anhonl, 4 ; at Pinnalli. 494. 

Huddedar, 69. 

Hunter, Messrs. Hislop and, article of, 57. 


1 


I'dgah, atBurhdnpAr, 125 etseq. 

Impcy, Dr., description of Narbada by, 351. 
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Inilo-Scytliinn rcmnins, in A'lEAka, 2. 

Indrnjit, said to Imre founded IttlwiS, 218. 

Industry, scliool of, nt Jnbnlpiir, 228. 

Inscription, on rock nenr mnin gateway of A'sirgnrk, 10 ; near large tank, in do , ib • 
Persian, on gun, in A'sirgarli, 1 1 ; in temple of Danteswari, 38 ; in temple of Bnraml 
deva, at Cliiipra, 8C j at Amarkantak, 89 ; at Ratanpfir, ib. ; nt lUijfm, 90 ; Persian 
at Dnrnoli, 177 ; on column nt Eran, 190 ; nt Klinrod, 245 ; on pedestal of Tfrtlinn- 
knr, nt lildndhntii, 264 ; of names of GarM Mandla Kings, 283 ; of Ilirde Shah’s 
reign, nt Riimnagar, 284 ; in temple at Rajim 409, 42.5, at Ratanpfir, 409t in temple 
of Kulcswnr, 425 ; Sanskrit, nt Ramnngar, 427 ; in temple at Seorinarnin, 476. 

Institutions;, local, of Cinindii, 148. 

Iron-mine nt Agnria, 1 ; ore, found nt Amhdgarh Chnuki, 3 ; trade in, nt Arraori, 5 ; sand, 
Bincltcd nt Ragliraji, 14 j found largely in hills of Bahigliat, 18; ore, at Btimrn, 2.5, 
ore, in Bastar, 31 ; mines, in Bliandura, 59 ; in Bijerngliognrli, 75 ; ores, of Bil^pdr ; 
117; process of manufacturing in do., 117 ; Chdnda rich in, 135 ; smelted laigely in 
Cliaiidii, MO , mines of, 141 ; ore, quarried nt Dewal^on, 185 ; do. do.,, near Gunje- 
wiihi, 200 ; ore, nc.ar IKrapiir, 20.5 ; raricties of ore ot, in Jnbalpdr 220 ; in Jnbalpdr, 
223 ; furnaces, nt .Thilmiln, 230 ; abundant nt Koti, 249 ; at Kumbhi, 249 ; nt Lnira, 
251 ; smelted ntLohdnl, 252 ; hill of ore, at do., 253 ; workers, nt Majhgnwdn, 256 ; 
nhnndnntin Mandla, 267 ; in thcMaikal range, 270 ; on right bank of Narbadd, 349 ; 
of Nnrsinghpfir, English Company formed to work ; 366 ; manufactured nt Tcndd- 
kliCRi, 369 ; works, nt Banral, 376 ; native do., at Chdndgarh, ib. ; mines at Pdnagnr 
390 : ore, in Piltmi 393 ; nt IVtwi Mutfmda, 397 ; in Phuljhar, 398 ; ore, in Mgarh, 
402 : smelting of, in Rairdkhol, 424 ; in Ib'gpiir, 420 ; ore in Rdmpdr, 427 ; in Sugar 
436 ; in Sambalpitr, 449 ; in Seoni, 471 ; in Shahgnrh, 477 ; foiges, at Tcnddkherd, 
487 ; in Upper Godavari, 505 ; ore, of Vngnrpeth, 509. 


Judhava Rily.T, 272 ; 283 ; 301. 

•lagat Pal, inscription commemorating conquests of, m Raipur, 409 ; 425. 

Jngat Riij, Raja, 123 ; 177. 

.Tngdevn SiJ, Sdrnngarh conferred on, 463. 

.Tdgcswnr Mnhddcvn, image of, nt Bandakpir, 175. 

.Tahdngir, Emperor, 7. . . , , „ , 

Jain, worship, Balihrl an ancient sent of, 24 ; Khnndwd formerly a great scat of, 243 ; 
paramount in Nimdr ; 377- 
„ temples, nt Mdndhdtd^ 261 et seq. 

„ remains, at Rdmtck, 429 et seq. 

„ merchants, in Nnrsinghpiir, 300. 

.Tains, annual gathering of, 175. 

.Tni Singh, Riga, 442. 

.Tnmdl Khan, said to have founded Kodumendhi, 247. 

.Tumid Masjid, nt Burhdnpdr, 120. i r unr ^ « 

jinoj(} succession of, 144 ; clentli of, 145 ; 160 ; rule of, 30.) et seq, 

Jnrwiis, sect of Brahmans in Bastar, 33. 

JAts, in Iloshangdbdd, 214. » , „„„ <• . 

.Tatbd, Gniili, power suhverted by, 166; first Rdj-Gond ruler of Ndgpur, 302; fort 
built by, and rule of, 302 ; city of Ndgpdr founded by, ib. 

.Tawabir Singh, outbreak bended by, 442. 

Jfivnli-pnttnna, ancient name of Jabnlpdr, 226. 
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Jean Baptiste, Col., Hiljil of Niisjulr (Icfenfca by, 1»2. 

Jenkins, Sir It., report of, on Nagpur, 95 ft gey . ; 144. 

Jetli Singli, taken prisoner by MnKUhiis, 453 ; restoration ol, by IJrUisTi, 453. 
Jli^ KliiSnd, worsliip of, 414. 

Jliariis, 10.5. 

Jli&Tni Bnllmians, 457. 

Jlinriiis, 33 et sej. 

Jiijhar Singh, Bunacla imnsion coniliictcd 1^', 284 ; 402, 


K 


KaWr Pantlifs, 100 ei teq . ; account of faith oC 101 ; High Priest of, resident alKaaanli 
241 j 413. 

Kilchhis, at Knrni, 250 ; in Mandln, 272 ; in Silgar, 438. 

Kttdir All Kht’m, Nawab, 0.100111100 of, 316. 

lOiO' Khan, historian, 143. • 

ICaikdris, 62. 

lUi Bbaimva, sclf-inunolations to, 258. 

ICaMbatun, manutheture of at Burhdnptir, 130. 

EaMIs in LohiiTa, 252. 

Kali Diirf, Bometimes worshipped by Gonds, 106. 

Kalyfm G(r Gosain, 160. 

Kalyitn Su, of Surangarh, title of Biijii conferred on, 463. 

Kalyilu Sahl, 885 91 j army of, 92, 

Kalyiin Singh, Itajii, 160. 

Kamal Singh, outrages of, in Sambalpiir, 456. 

Kamurisdar, 69 ; 97. 

Kamewars, 500. 

Kanch&'s, 62. 

Kanhoji Bhonslii, inrasion of Gondwana by, 144. 

Kanojns, in Bnstar, 33. 

Kanwats, of Bihispur, 100 ; 106 ; in Baigarh, 402"; in Baipfir, 412 et sey, 

Kdonrds, in Narsinghptir, 360. 

Kapila Sangam, 258. 

Kapiwars, in A'mbguon, 3 ; in Baigarh, 425. 

ICamapffl, 159. 

Kam Shilh, 143. 

Kdsdis, 62 ; 72. 

Kasl Kliimd, 258. < 

Kaundalpiir, supposed (0 he site of ancient city, 512. 

Kesam Pant, Sdha, 122. 

Kcirats, 119; 457. 

Khadi cloths, made at Btinsa, 27. 

Khair Mat5, Gond ddty, 275. 

Khaluii DctI, 243. 

Khtllsa of Bililspdr, description of, 80. 

Klianderao Trirahalt, 235. 

Khang£rs, of Siigar, 438. 

Kharak Bhdrti, 1 ; 474. 

Khariirs, at KoHbirf, 247. 

Eliarif crops, of Ndgpdr, 327. 

Kh^rwti doth, manufactared at Gt!danrar£, 190. 

Khatik, outcastes, 139. 

Khatolwfo Gonds, in Chdndd, 137. 

Khcrla Gond, dpasty, 47 5 cxtingiushed in 1433, 143,. 
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KJioncls, .igricuUtire rarned on by, in BiJmra, 25 ; in Bor.'i Sambnr, 12-1 ; in Ghcs, 190 ; 

. in Karond, 2.S9 ; at Lairu, 251 j 2SG ; in Patna, 393. 

Kliwijn Farid Shekli, sliriiie of, 197 5 story of, ib, 

Kiiiklnib, manufacture olj at Burliaiipnr, 130. 

Kiraj Singli, 309. 

Kiriirs, in Bcti'd, *18 ; in Damoli, 1/9 ; in Iloshangabad, 214 5 in Narsinglumr, 300. 
Knives, manufactinrd at Jabalpiir, 223. 

Koliitiir, see Jlarii'i, 137. 

Kohris, ofChfinda, 137; of Siig-nr, 438. 

Kois, 2 ; 75 ; 70 t 230 ; 2-lS ; 252 ; 400 ; 500. 

Kok Sii, Surjiignrh stonned by, 484. 

Kolis, of Ilosbnngabad, 214 ; 403. 

Kois, in Mnndin, 272 ; in Snmbnlpiir, 45$. 

Kolbis, in Bamra, 25 ; at Barlia, 28 ; 73 ; in Bonisambnr, 121 ; in GIics, I9(i ; .at Klmrsnl, 
245 ; at Kolubirii, 247 ; at Futnit, 393 ; in Fhuljhar, 398 ; in Ildignrh, 402 ; in 
Bninikliol, 424 ; in Itiijpdr, 420 ; in Sanibalpdr, 4.57 : in Siirang.arl), 103 ; in Sonpdr, 
483 ; in Utti’d, 519. 

Koris,in Bliatidara, 01 ; 181 ; in Garliborf, 194, eit/e also Kohris. 

Koshtis, 61 et »cj. ; 72 ; 103 ; 214 ; 343 ; 457 ; 403. 

Kosni, revenne of Maris paid in, 35. 


Kinnhhars, 33 ; 02 ; 103 ; 457. 

Kunbis, in A'mbgaon, 3 ; 4; in Bctdl, 48; Bpm or Dhohoar, ib.; in Bhantlara, 61 el 
sell,; in Chhindwara, 100; in Uattii, 202; J5/i««'yX in Il.wcli, 203 ; .343; 381; 
of Njig)>ilr, 400. 

Kundinnpilr, site ofaneient, said to bo opposite Dcwalwara, 18.“). 

Knrgal Singh, 190. . . 

Kurkiis, in Betdl, 42; 48 ; their religion and language, 49; >n Chhmdwuni, 100; m 
llosliaiigabiid, 214 ; in Niniiir, 381 ; ofTapti, 48.>. 

Kutab, Shah? Kings, Wanuigal oceupied by, 499. 


Lac, abundant in Biinira jungles, 25 ; one of chief c\ports of Bnstar, 3 1 ; of Bilaspnr, 1 1 8 ; 
trade in, 121 ; agencies, at Dliamtari, ISO; of .rnbal))ur, w'—l ; exported from Kciida, 

2 12 ; in LolidnC 252 ; of Narsinghpdr, 308 ; in Bf.ipdr. 117; agencies for^ collection 
of, at llsyim, 420 ; export ol^ from Sambalpiir, 457 ; m Upper Godavari, oOj ; in 
AVnrdlia, 510. 

Lachlnnnii Bevn, 409. 

Lnchlinian Nuik, 10 ; 23. 

Lachliman Sagar, tank of, 24. 

Laehliinnii Snlii, llilja, 88; 91 ; 92. 

Lachhmi, 107. 
liaclihini Bi'n, 147 et sai. 

Lnchhmi Parshad, 190. 

llE'of BUaS!"Vol^arlifici.al of Chfonhi, 141 ; do. of Nmy^don, 371; do. at Kajidj, 
420 ; at Ambahi, 429 ; at Sugar, 441 ; of Taroba, 480; at Nagpur, 3 11 ; on luran Mn , 

Lai Biigli, park called, at Burliaiipdr, 128. ^ 

rfWgpur.*, 0fUpp« 

Godavari, 501. , , , , 

Laiijl, ancient name of Balaghat, 23. 

Larvii dialed, 40.3. 

Liit, of Kilja Bhiiii, at Bliimlat, 73. 

Leather, (aimed at Khawilsa, 171. 
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Lcntlicrn ^-csscls, ranilc at Jlohkhcr, 289. 
Library, public, at lllmnd-ira. /2. 
LiDRara, common object of worsliip, 03. 
linms, at Jldmlhiitii. 2.'58, 



ill Sagar, 438 ; in Nnrsingbjnir, .300, 
Low. Mr. AI., Mticle on Niigpiir by, 292. 


M 


Madaii Gopil, -iSS. 

Mndnn Maiinl, 191. 

Jlaclan Singli, lUj», 20. 

Miiilgi, oiitcnstca. 1.39. . 

Mutllio Ib'io Gnngiillmr CliitimTis, 2. 

MngaMiic, at Signr, 4-\7. 

Maliaileva, group of rocks. 1C3 ; samlslone-S 251. 

Mabddif. Sindia, fort of A'airgarli ac()uirc(l by, 11. 

Mnlutriij Sii, Mnliuraj])ur founded br, 250; defeated mid killed by I’esliwii, 2h‘l. 

Maliirs, 32} 21d. We also Mliars. 

Mi'dito Tclis, immigration of, into llitmgnrli, 2/2 ; tradition of, ib, 

Mainil Biii Nimbulkarin, 12-i. 

Majid Khiln, Mohammad Khan succeeded by, in Sconi, 474. 

Malaigarli, fort of. 9. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 12. 

M&ui Chiefs, Wnitagnrh formerly govcnicd by, 511. 

Maniis, of Chimdit, 13/ ; in Garbhori, 19*1. 

Mandii, remains of, .349. 

Mdngs, in Nimiir, 384. 

Manncpuwnrs, .500. 

Manufactures, of Bastar, 32 ; of Bhandnra, 60 ; ofBonSsiimbar, 12 1 ; of Brahmapiiri, 12.5 ; 
of Cliundfi, 140 ; 149 ; of Garhchiroli, 195 ; of lIos1iniigiib.id, 215 ; of Jabalpiir, 22.3 ; 
ofNarsinghpiir, 309 ; of Nagpur, 330; of Ruigarh, 402 ; of S.'imbalpdr, 452. 

Maps, of Nimar, 387. 

hlar&rs, in Biilughdt, 20 ; in ^Inndla, 272. 

Manitluis, invasion of Chhntlisgarli by, 9 4 ; 410; Burhilnpiir plundered by, 128; inter- 
Tcgnum of, under Ba^liaji in Cliimd^ 147; in Chlmttisgnrh, lC0c<Vy.; Bnmoh 
wrested from Bnndcins bv, 177 ; rule of, in Damoh, 178 ; Ilandia given up to Brit- 
ish by, 201 ; conquests in Niigpdr, &c., .30 1 ; invasion of Kliandcsh by, 379 ; of 
Nagpiir,^ statistics of, 321 ; conquest of Cldinttisgarh by, 410 ; rc-introdiiction of rule 
of, in llaipdr, 411 ; in Upper Godiirari, .500. 

Mardan Singh, 192 ; 443 ; 477. 

Mdriiis, jn Aimalb', 6 ; 33 ; in Bastar, 34 ; in Bijji, 76 ; in Chdiuld, 137 : twenty-four 
families of, ib.j at KotiipalK, 248 ; at Lingagiri, 252. 

MariBi 30. 

Marbs, Cliandcl temples so called, 177. 

Market, weekly, at Alipiir, 2 ; do. at A'mgiion, 4 ; do. at Bdbai, 14 ; do. at Balnldurjidr, 
Uaihnr, 1.5 ; do. at Barbnrf, 27 ; do. at Bcriii, 41 ; at Blutmgarh, .55 ; at 
Binaika, 123 ; at Bisndr, ib.; at Clidmursi, 133 ; at Chiirwa, 151 ; at .Tnmbnlghuta, 
171 ; at Dcolf, 182 ; place, at do., 183 ; at Dcori, 181 ; at Dhanorf, 187 ; at Don- 
gargarh, 188; bi-weekly, at Gadnrwarn, 191; at Garlidkotd, 192; place, atllarchi, 
202; at Ilattii, 203; at Hindoriii, ib.; place, at Ilingnnghat, 201; at Uingni, 
205 ; bi-weekly, at Jaisinghiiagar, 228 ; do. at Jalgiion, 229 ; do. at Jambnlghiilii, 
to. / place, at Knlmcswar, 231 ; do. at Karathf, 233; weekly at Knnjid, 235 ; place. 
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’0'“ aticntangi, 2*10 ; at KhiJpa, 2-14 ; at Kliarod, 245 ; at Khim- 
te of}’ Kodamendhf, 247 ; atKondhdlf, 248 ; weekly, at Kara! 

2o0 1 fiti ^Xfldni. 254 i At*. AT»lf1mvi Oft^r . ^ur/ it » . 


Wnroni, .->20 ; place at Wcltdr, 520; at Ndgpiir, 343 ; at Kathfpdr, 340 ; plaee. at 
Nnrkhcr, 3:i3. * , 

Marshall, General, Dlianioni captured by, 180 ; Mandla, taken by, 285 : Snear oecupied 
by, 442. 

Marilgarli, ancient name of Mandla, 23. 
blassncrc, at Patansuongi, 392. 

Miitii Devi, 37 ; 275. 

Maull, 37. 

Mausolcnm, at A'shti, 7. 

Mcdlicott, Mr. J. G., description of Mahtideva group by, 207 ; do. granitic rocks of 
Jabalpdr do., 219 et seq. ; do. geology of Sugar do., 435. 

Mchriis, in Mandla, 272 ; 457 ; 403. 

Mcik, blr., estate of Nunlyan Singh purchased by, 98. 
blcnos, in Iloshangdbud, 214. 

blcriti sacrifices, 38 ; said to have been formerly performed at Dantiwara, 181. 

Metal vessels, large trade in at A'rang, 5. 
bliii'tr outcastes, 139. Vide Mahiirs also. 

Military forces, at Kamthi, 233 j lines, at N%piir, 341 ; forces, at Nagpiir, 315. 

Minarets, in citadel of Burhiinpur, 125. 

Mineral products, of Biilughiit, 17 ; of Bastnr, 31 ; of Bhnndiim, 59 ; of Biluspdr, 110 ; of 
Ghimda, 135 ; of Iloshnngdbud, 213 ; of Jabalpur, 219 ; of Mandla, 270 ; of Narsingh* 
pdr, 300 i of Ndgpdr, 329 ; of Sugar, 430 et seq . ; of Snmbalpiir, 449 ; of Upper Go- 
diivari, 505. 

Mint, formerly at Garhd, 191 ; at Sitgar, 446; at Sobugpdr, 481. 

Mohammad Amin Khan, succession of, in Seoni, 474. 

Moliammad Khiin, 473. 

„ „ Niazi, 7 ; 230. 

„ „ Bangash, 442. 

„ „ Zamiin Khan, rule of, in Seoni, 474 ; ejected by Marathus, ih. 

blohan Knmari, Riini, reign of, in Sambalpdr, 454 ; deposition of by British, ib. 

Mohan Pal, 100. 

^lohan Sliiih, 145. 

Mohan Singh, 94 ; 100. „ 

Monasteries, at Mandhatu, 204 ; remains of, at Miu-kandi, 287. 

Monolith, near Chandii, 141. 

Moore, Dr., murder of, 455. 

IMosquc, at Alipiir, 2 ; in A'sirgarh, 10; at Narsiughgarh, 351. 

Mosques, remains of, at ICatangi, 240. 

Munj Singh, IGI. 

bluddi'i, execution of, 253. . , « „ ; t., «> i 

Mudhoji, opposes Raghoji in Chundd, 144 et seq. ; title of Sena Dhurandhar conferred 
on, 145 ; contest with Siibaji and rule of, 300 ; Unirer, residence of, 491. 

Mukhpiin Diiji, llani, resumption of Sarabalpdr from, 454. 

Miiia Varj'tt, 481. 

Mnnaji Pandit, grant of land to, 491. 

Municipal Committee, at Nugpiir, 3 13. 
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Mitriiis, 31. _ 

8 ;. 

Musnlmtins, of N-igpiir, sUlistics of, 322. 
Jlutini, of 1857, m Nagpiir, 315 tt sej. 


N 


W.igar, or drill plough, fi-1. 
Niigdoo, Goiid E.lja, 283. 


Naliars, 315. 

Niiil, Gonds, in Ch.lnd,i, 137 ; SMcntccn fftinihcs of, 138. 

N.inl Sdliib, fort of Snmbalptir taken by, J53. 

NaraoL', action nith rebels at, 4 13. 

N.Wjnn Deo, of Goods, 275 ; 41 1. 

Narajan Suigli, outbicak of at SooJkliaii, 08 ; -III el scq. ; murdet of rdatioiu of, I2;, . 

llajl of Snmbalpur, 4,5 1 ; 4S2. 

« NarbiwLl,” spring, at Eolpiln, 10. 

JJaicndra &1, cessions by, 281 ; 426 ; 4/3. 

Narliar S.1, imprisonment and death 3G2. 

NarmaiLl Khand, mention of Mandluta in, 258. 

N.!ro Ballal Bhuskutc, 370. 

Naiiiiigh De\a, cession of territory by, 301. 

Naismgh Kal of Kherli, 47. 

N.lsir Khan, Burhiupfiv founded by, 125 ; 1 13. 

Navigation norks. Upper Godiiarl, Daiiins«dcm, hcad-quartcrii of, 188. 

Nazfil reienuo, of Nngpdr, 319. 

Netk.lnin.tr8, .500. 

Nik Dlnaja, 150. 

Niladri Singh Dei a, Bahadur, 483. 

Nil Kantlia Skill, 112) 141. 

Nn<lm 8.1, cesaons of, 28 1. 

Nizam Shilh, Indraiiil said to haic been founded by, 217. ; 

Nurserj', for ticc«, at Mill, 200. 


0 

O’Brien, Major, president of provisional goicmmcnt of Jabalpur, 225. 

Ochres, of ChJnal, 135. 

Octroi, Iciicd at A'njl, 5j at Armor!, li.; clfeck of at Beloiil, 10, connections at 
Ilinganghat, 201 j Iwicd at JarabnlgUlta, 229 j at N.lgp6r, 319. 

Offices, public, of N.lgpfir, 3 ! 1 rf seq. 

Oil, statistics of trade lu, at A'nt 6. 

Oil seeds, statistics of trade in, at A'nf, 6, 

Om, mystic syllable, 2.58. 

Omkar, meat shnne of, at M.liidhat.1, 2.57 , 3 10. 

Opium, largely cultivated hi Multdl, 290 , 4fab. 

Outc.a8tcs, of tipper Godavari, 500. 

Outram, Captain, Bhlls quieted by, in Nunar, 381. 

P 


P<lbs, cultivators in Sambalpilr, 457. 

P.ih5i, IVit, 107 , Singh, 180. 

Pakee, ancient, at B.ilkllpilr, 2 1 , do. at Juuouil, 230 , Bhonsla. at Nilgpilr 3 1 J . 
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Pan, gardens, at Balilirf, 23 ; of BAmtok, 428- 
Paiiclials, G2. 

Pnnki'is, 100 ; 103 ; rlijme regarding, IOj ; in Mnndla, 272. 

Paniui, Piijii oi^ Kliimlasd taken br, 245. 

Papavat Nagari, ancient name of jlalihri, 23. 

Pardesi Ktinnis, in Betdl, 48. 

Pardlii'ms, 59 ; 62 ; 137 ; 274 ; 321, 

Pargbatm'un Sahib, chief apostle of Eabir Panthis, 104. 

Pamasali'i, legend regarding rape of Sita at, 498. 

Parsoji, 145 ; death of, 140 ; rule of, 309, 

Pat, ceremony of, 62. 

Paton, Captain, James, High School of Sugar founded by, 446. 

Pearson, Major, Ahirf first lisitcd by, 2. 

Peshn’a Bnji Kao, A'sirgarh possessed by, 11 ; invasion of Mandln by, 284 j acquisition of 
Nimar by, 379 ; death of, ib. 

Peter, Mr., brave conduct of, 147 e( seq. 

Phamavis, 69. • ’ 

Pharsa Pen, -worshipped bj* Gonds, 139 ; abolition of yearly sacrifice of con-s to, 143. 

Piece goods, statistics of trade in, at A'rri, 6. ^ ,, 

Pindhnris, A'nji plundered by, 5 ; first appearance of in Cliilndn, 145; contests of Rngln^i 
with, in Nagpdr, 308 ;* property of leaders of in NarsinghpiSr, 361 ; Iloshnng.ihail 
overrun by, 362 ; devastation of Nimar by, 380 ; Paunar plimdercd by, 396. 

Pinjaras, 62. 

Pinlji Haibat Rdo Desmukh, 55. 

Plantation, experiments, in Siitpura, 467. 

Poppy, cultivation of, in Nagpdr, 328. „ / 

Police, administration, of Bbanddra, 70 ; force, of Narsinglipdr, 370; do. of Nim.ir, 383 : 

force of Upper Godavari, 498. • ..... t i i / 

PonwArs, in BalAghAt, 19 ; in Bbanditra, 61 ef seq. ; in Cbbindwar.i, 1G6 ; in Jabalpur, 
224 ; in Seonl, 474 ; in Tirkberi Malpuri, 488. 

Pool, KAmdigbi, at Keslabori, 242. 

Poor-house at, SitAbaldf, 345. *r 

Population, of BAlAghat, 1 9 ; of Bargarh, 28 ; of Betul, 47 ; of Bhandara, 61 et teq. ; of 
BilAspAr, 99; of Chdnd.1, 136; of Cbhattisgarh, 155; of Cbliimlwarn, IGG ; of 
Damob, 179 ; ofHoshangnbad, 213 ; of JabalpAr, 224 ; of KAmthi, 233 ; of Karoml, 
239 ; of Mandla, 271 ; of NAgpiir, 321 ; of NAgpAr city, 343^; ofNarsmghpur, 360 ; 
of Nimar, 383 ; of PAtnA, 393/ of Phnljhar, 393 ; of Raipur, 412 ; 424 ; of Sugar, 
438; of Sambalpdr, 457 : of Sdrangnrb, 403; ofSconi, 474; of Upper Goduv.an, 

Post Office, at Badndr, 14; at BatiAgarh, 39 ; at BhAndnk, 56; at BhandAra, 72; at 
Brdimanuri, 124; at Burhanpdr, 128 at Chamursi, 133; at Chimur, 1/2, at 
DAbhA, at Deori, 185; at DharadA, ib., Dhamtnri, 186; at UrAg, 188; at 
Dumagudem, ib.s 498; atGarhAkotA, 194; at KAmtbj, 232; at Knrai, 2.-.0; at 
LAnji, 2.51 ; at MariAdoh, 287 ; ot MohArf, 288 ; at Mohwh, rJ. 

Naiiinghpiir, 370; at Paunf, 397; at Rehli, 432; at Sambalpur,4 GO; at Scon! 
475; ftSirngA, 479; at Talodhdlii. 485 at SironchA, 498 ; at Wairagarb, 511; at, 
WarorA, 520 ; branch, at Euchampalli, 498. . , . , 

Pottery, brisk trade in, at Betfil, 54 ; made at Kunhiwura, 234 ; do. at Parseom, 391 , at 

PmmArSbgdom, Jabalpdr probably belonged to, 225 ; Riijputs, Buddhists kingdom of 
MAlwA founded by, 377. 

Pratsip Deva, 25. ... . n,* /(on 

PratAp Rudra Deva, earned prisoner to Delhi, 499. 

Prarara Sen, dynasty, inscriphons referring to, 473. 

Prem NArayan, assassination of, 284 ; 362. 

pSa Deva! Ol^kja, 159 ; RatanpArmadc capital by, 160. 
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Prilllvl Singli, 192 j JIaltlion taken by, 2.5? ; death of, ib. 

Protecloiatc, British, of Chliattfsgarh, 97. 

Q 

Quarries, near CWndfi and Jambulghata, 141 ; at GarliWf, 195 j of soapstone and Kran,.' 
tine, at Jumbulghuta, 229. 


R ■ 


Sabi, crops, of Nagpdr, 327. 

Bngars, tribe in Betul, 48. 

Biigba, 197. 

Bnghobbdrti Gosain, rebellion of, 313. 

Baghubansis in IIoshangAbad, 214 ; in Nandnglipdr, 3G0. 

Baghoji Bhonslii L, 24 ; 47 j capture of Kiinhoji Bhonsld by, 144 ; expedition sent itilo 
Chhattisgarh by, IGO ; part of Hoshangllb&d overrun by, 216 ; assists to restore soas 
of Chdnd Sultuu in Ndgpiir, 303 ; Nagpiit occupied by, ib. ; Cuttack invaded b)’, and 
rrarsofuith Moghals, 303 saasi conferred upon, 304; character of, 30.1 ; 
restoration of Sambalpdr to, 453 ; 473. 

Baghoji II., 68 ; 94 ; 145 ; death of ib. ; 167 ; rule of, 307 ; Mr. Colcbrookc apnointfd 
resident at Court of, ib. ; unites rrith Sindid against British, ib. ; defeat of ana treaty 
rritli British, 307 et seti . ; death and character of, 309. 

Baghoji III., 69 ; 145 et seq. ,* 313. 

BagUunsUh Bdo, alias A'bii SAhib, 178 ; petirion of, 225. 

Baghuniith Singh Bundcln, fort of Bali^! occupied by, 24. 

BaghunAth Singh, of Batanpiir, 88 ; 93 ; 160 ; 410. 

Bai Dlls, 412. _ ^ ^ 

Bailway, line, from Jabalpdr to MirsApdr, 223 ; stations at Bankhcri, 26 ; at ChliindintrA, 
170 ; at Khandwo, 243 ; at PulgAon, 400 ; at Scoui, 476 ; at Sindt, 479 ; at Sohiig- 
pdr, 481 ; at 'WardhA, 519 ; at NAgpfir, 341, 342 ; stations of G. I. P. in NimAr, 383. 
Bainihll, of BilAspdr, 83; of Damoh, 176; of HoshangAbud, 212; of Mandla, 270; of 
NAgpdr, 298 ; of Baipdr, 406 ; of Seoni, 469 ; of Upper Godavari, 496. 

BAi Bdp Singh, 150. 

BA( Singh Chandhari, 40. 

BAjAs, of PatnA, list of, 394. 

BAj Gonds, in ChAndA, 137 ; twenty-seven families of, 138 ; in Mandla, 273. 

BAj Smgh, 92. 

Bamai Seva, RAjA of PAtnA, 394. 

BAmchandra, image of, at RAjim, 425. 

BAmchandra BallAl, 235. 

Ibunchandra Deva, 25. 

>1 „ RAo, 184.' 

Ram RAo, principal resident of HingangluU, 204. 

Ram Singh, RAjA, placed in possession of Seoni, 473. 

Ram Sliah, 144 ; battle of with Biigba, &c., 196. 

Ram Tirth, 24. 

RangAri, caste, at HattA, 202. 

Ranoji, ICO. 

RAo Bije BahAdiir, rebellion and execution of sons of, 442. 

. „ Cliandjfi, 195. 

„ Daulat Singh, 55 ; temple built by, 25S. 

„ Krislina RAo, 446. ’ • 

„ Riimcbandra, 195. 

„ RAmcliandra RAo, 399. 
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Unpicls, nl Soit, ]■]) ; -182 ; at Sonpiir, -IS.'). 

Italmai, 107. 

llatnii, worship ol’, .|M. 

]{awnii Bnnsj Goiids, divisions of, 2F3. 

llcgnr, or black cotton soil, in Nxigpur, 300. 

Ilcligion, of llnstnr, 37 ; of Nilgjnir, 3123. 

llcligions, divisions, of Biliispiir, 100. 

llcmniiis. (See Architcctnrnl Iteninins ; Earthworks.) 

llcscrvoirs, irrigation, at Adii'il, 1 ; in Alcwalii, 2 ; large, at Beria, -I I ; in Bila'spiir, 1 1.5 ; 
at Dongnrgaon, 187 ; at Ekiilii, 189 ; irrigation, at ICutol, 2-10 ; at Madnilgarh, 254 ; 
at Mi'uignll, 2S7 ; at Mhesfi, 288 ; .at Nawakltala, 3/0 ; at Palasgaon, 389 j on the 
Pencil, 397; irrigation, at Itajghata, 425 ; nl Saighi'ila, 447 ; at Tekri, 487 ; at 
Tcpagarli, »5. 

Besin, in sal forests of Bilmra, 2.5 ; one of chief exports of Bastar, 31. 

llcvcmic, of Bdlaghut, 19; of Banda, 26; of Bargarh, 28; of Bastar, 29 ; ofBctul, 
.50; administration of Bhandara, 69; of Biliispiir, 121 ; 122 ; of Chiindii, 148 ; of 
Chhindwitni, ICS; system, of Marilthiis, in Danioh, 178 ; of Bamoli, 180; Iloshangii- 
Iwd, 213; of Jnhnlpiir, 224; of Mandla, 285 ; Imperial, of Niigpdr, 318 ; local, of 
do., 319 e/ seq.; of Narsinghpiir, .370; management, of Nimiir, 381 et seq./ot 
IMipiSr, 420 ; of Silgar, 437 ; of Sambalpur, 459 ; of Scoui, 475 ; of Upper Godavari, 
492; of Ward ini, 518. 

Rishi Pratislith^ 5.5. 

River, cominnnications, of Nagpur, 339 ; system, of Rafpfir, 405. 

Rivers, of Bitlnghat, 17 ; of BhaiiJara, .58; of Biliispiir, 83 ; of Chanda, 134 ; of Dainoh, 
174 ; of lioshangiibiid, 211 ; of Jabalpur, 218; of Kiiroml, 238; ofNiigpiir, 296 
et itrq. ; of Putnii, 392 et teq . ; of Silgar, 436 ; of Sambalpiir, 450. 

Road.s of BetiH, 42 ; Badmir towards Niigpdr, 51 ; do. towards Iloshaiigdbad, 52 ; do. 
towards Mhow, i6.; do. towanls Ellichpilr and Badneni, 53 ; do. towards Chhind- 
wnrii, 53; brancli, from Shuhpilr towards Sohiigpilr, .53; of Bhnndam, 61 ; ol 
Bashir, 31; of Chhindwanl, 169; of Dnmoh, 171; want of. in Alnndln, 208 ; of 
Niigpilr, 334 et «eq. ; 338 ; old do., ,335 ; of N.irsingbpdr, .369 ; of Raipiir, 408 ; of 
Sjigar, 440 ; of Sambalpiir, 451 ; of Sconi, 472 ; of Upper Godavari, 507. 

Rock crv5t.ll, in Uiipcr Godavari, 506. 

Rocks of Bctiil -13 ; •' Alarble,” of Jnbalpiir, 221 ; 348, ^ 

Roe, Sir Thomas, description of visit of, to Governor of Burhanpur, 1-6.^ ^ 

Rose, Sir Ilngli, fort of Qnrhakotil hikcnby, 194; 443; BlMiipur Raja dcfc.itcd by 
2:i0 ; Kalintgarh captured by, 402 ; 4 1.3 ; defeat of rebels at Madanpiir by. 443. 

Rougliswige, Mnjor.procccdiiigs of in S.inib.ilpiir, 45.3. 

Routes, iraflic, of Biliispiir, 82 ; of Chlmltisgarh, 158; of Raipiir, 420. 

Ruins (ere Arehitccliirnl Remains). 

Rukmii Biu, 178. 

S 


Siibiijl, struggle of with Jltidlioji, 145 ; 306. ^ 

Sacclinrinc produce, statistics of trade in ^VrvI, 6. 

Saddle-cloth, niaimihctiircd at Narsinghpiir, 369. 

Sadiiu Van’.T, Siirjag.irh fortiOedhy, 481. 

Siidik AU iChiin, Nawiih, Narsinghpiir and Iloshnngahad iiiiide over to, 303. 

Safdar Ilnscii, 181. 

„ Khiin, 124. 

Sagedn, of Ptolemy, identified with Sagar, 441. 

S.liiih D.is, 102. 

vSaiynd Sliiih Kahfr, fr.iditioii of, .395, 

la 'firrclfX'in^IWhlghiil, 17 ; forests, in Bilinrii, 2.5; of Bastar, 29 j forest, at Bijeni- 
ghogarh, 7.5; limbci, in Bilaspiir, 117; ream Irom, 118; ni Bomsambar. 123. 

73 ere 
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Salilbat Kluin, Nawab, Ali'piir foimdcd hy, 2. 

Salt trade, of Niigplir, 343 ; trade of Sagnr iii, 444 ; market, at Ivohka, 4/2 ; trade or 
Waroraia, 520. 

Sandstone ranges, of Bastar, 30 ; of Upper Godavari, 4!?3.- 
Snngram Singh, ililj.l, 171. . „,n .. ro/ 

Sangram So. llajo, extenils liis poncr over Jabalpdr, 225 ; 282 ; 301 ; of Sarnngarh, 451 ; 
reign of, in Sconf, 473. ' 

Saiiitariuin, suitability of Chanradadar for, 151; 20D; of Motfir, 289; 4GC ; at Pacb- 
niarlii, 388 ; 4GG ; at Sirknndn, 480. 


Sansiiis, 4.57. 

Siionttfe, 280 ; 402 ; 41.5 ; 42fi ; 457 ; 519. 

Saphircs, found iu Upper Godiivarl, .506. 

Sarai at A'rvf, 7 ; at lladmlr, 14; at Bhiindak, .5C ; at Bisndr, 1 23 ; Bon, 1 24 ; at ChiSnd.i, 
149 ; at Clilundwtrn, 170 ; near Chichgarli, 171 ; at llcolf, 1.S3 ; at Ilalta, 203 ; at 
lUngangliiit, 20.5 ; at llalmcswar, 231 ; at ^.uiithi, 233 ; at Khiuidnil, 2-13 ; .at 
Khapd, 244 ; at Kumlitln', 219 ; atlodhikhcra, 2.52 ; at Nilchmipaon, 2.01 • at Nagpur, 
34.5; at Narsinghinir, 370; at Pandhiirna, 39 1; at P.Uimsilnagi, 392; at Sam- 
balpiir, 400; at Minir, 422; at ScU'i, 468; at Sconi, 476 ; at Shillipdr, 471 ; at 
Sohilgpiir, 481 ; at Tnlcgaon, 48.5 ; ntTuras.ir, 489 » at W/iigiioii, .510 ; attVarorii, 020. 
Sardar Sin^h, 83 ; 93. 

8M, peculiar, made ntGarlibori, 195. 

Satf, vTOrship of, 414 ; temples sacred to, at Batanpilr, 4.31. 

Satmim Chnmiirs, Bbnndnr head-quarters of, ,56; of Bildspdr, 100; religion of, 101, 
412 e( seq. 

Satj'rs, faces of, at Eran, 189. ' 

Saursis, 73 ; 124 ; 24.5. 

Si'mtr! Bui, rnminddrin, residing at A'biri, 1, 

Sculptures, at IMurknndi, 287. 

Sena Siiiiib Sdba, title of conferred on Ilaghoji, 145. 

Sendri, one of cliicf cx])drts of Bast.ir, 31. 

Sconij Sa, Biijii, 27 ; 284. 

Scortij Singh, 410. 

Scpultun^ extramural, opposition to in Nngpilr, 315. 

Settlement, of 1852, in Niinur, 381 ; 332 ; of various ciislcs m Nilgpiir, dates of, 322. 
Settlers, in Balughut, 19. 

Shahgarh Raja, Multhon taken by, 257 : rebcllitm of, 443. 

Slnih Jnhiln, prosperity of Burliaupdr in reign of, 379. 

Shahman, Shahgarh captured by, 477. 

Shah Nawaz, Kliaii, tomb of, 128. 

Shall Taiynb, 177. 

Shiinkar S.1, Rajil, rebellion of Biiiii of, 426. 

Sheep, breeding of, in Bbandiira, 59 ; breeds of, in Clinndii, 136. 

Sliekli Farid, legend of, 515. 

Sbisbn Mahal, at KhimhisG, 240. 

Shoes, mamifacturcd at Rnlintgarh, 401 ; at Sindi, 479. 

Sbiikrana, fee, 70. 

Sidasar Devn, 25. 

Silk, in Bamrii jnnglcs, 25 ; tnsar, in Bilaspdr, 118 ; cloths, of Cbmid.5, Mfl;do. of 
Ghutkii, 197; only export of Korbii, 218; trade, of Nilgpiir, 31.'}; tiisar, mnim- 
fiiutured at Narsiiighiuir, 369 ; fine fabrics of, made at Pnimi, 396 ; tnsar, inanu; 
fncUiretl at Riiignrli, 402 ; Suiiikheru, 417; spimiing, at Siingarlii, 161 ; wcnviiig, at 
Soliagpiir, 481 ; iu Upper God.ivnri, .505. 
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SilWorm, brrrt in inmiidiim, iVJ. 

iiiiiiii.i, Knnjii'i niiitlc over to, lisr) ; district of Nimiir transferred to, 380 i treaty with, ib. ; 

]*anj Jtnlu'il transferred to, 3!)9. 

•Sit ni«m, Armidlmtii a stronghold of, 201. 

Sleeitimi, Sir '\V., Chliindtruni rstidilislicd by, 160 ; nccount of Garltu Mantlia dj'iiasty 
282 . 

Sinnll-po\, in 11ili'is|uir, 8 1 ; ravages of, in Cliaitdit, 1.30 ; tvorsliiji of, 270. 

Sinitli, Jlajor, Lncie, description of Cliandrapdr liy, 133. 

Snow-drop, cdililc .species of, on Mill range, 290. 

Snnff-l) 0 \c.«, silt or, made at Dabln'i, 172. 

Soapstone, qnarric.i of, 229. . , 

Soils of lliliispi'ir, 113; of Mandla, 200 et seq.; of Nagpiir, .300; 3.,C j ofNnrsmgt- 
pi'ir, 303 ft seq. ; of Ximiir, 38 1 ; of llafpOr, *100. 

Somr.l«, at llarpali, 28. 

Son Telfs, in A'mlig.ion, 3. 

Sntlieliy, Mr., hilled at Sit'ibaldi, 311._ 

Spices, hlntisties of trade of A'rvi in, <i. 

Stages on S-lsar roaii, 221 ; on Narsingliptir road, t 6 .; on Mandla road, li. on Sconl 
roads, .(72. 

Staples, ]irineipnl, of Narsinglipiir, 30.'». 

Steatite, in Jlnsfe.r, .31. * 

SiSifn? , ™it™. ofCI.W.1, 1 1» ; S0«1, ro.«' » »'«* 

g.a)ign, 287 ; of Nagl*'’*'’' ,, 

.'lorafre-grotnid, foreotton, at Ijiiigaiigliiit, 201. 

Stonn«, fretpient, in Mandla, 271. 

Streets. ofNagpi'ir, 312. 

Si'dias, nflhtaniH'ir, 90. 

Siddia Sinpli. 192. 

Snd.iji lliipi'i, ttorhsof. Id/. 

SndUynin, traditional rule of, l.'iO. ^ 

Siid'.'acrirnUnrc carried on by, m Illlmri^ 

Snjal lieta, 2.‘i. 

Siindfs, 33 ft fcq. 

Snnkaritt.'irs, fillO. ... ru t'..,,’., i in • of CUUnttiEKarli, If'G. 

Snpcr^litions of lla.Iar, .39 ; prevadmg. of Bilasp^* ' , oi t.niiau „ 

S,',r.it S.1, I)li:lmnni f.innded by, 18.). 

.‘Jnraj ))«>, of Ucu'l', 27b. ^ „„ti„ccrs and cse.apc and 

; sidneiinent inneliinations ot, -I:i6 ; nrrc.-t of, !.>/. 

Snr.Ietn, Il ij.i, of Jlatanpiir, 90 ; 160 . 

Snrji .\njan;.’'mn, iriaty "b 

Snrl’ratiip lleta, 391. 

T 

-I’aldets, sndptnred, of Majbdr and Aniarto^. 91. 

'I'afarnI llnsen Kinin, loyalty of m 18.»/, SIC- 
'I'a'-'.tr.is, 31 . 

rl'iraml'rfVoi.iira 

T.'.ni;'.s, wirt'-clratter.s at liiirlwiiiiur, 
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Umrer, *190; in Upper Godavari, 49a. 

Tas Js. in llainikhol, 424 ; in Sonpiir, 483. 

Tasar manufacture of, at Birhd, 28 ; at BarpSli, ib.; cocoons, of, exported from Bastar, 

31 ; in Bilaspdr, 118 ; cocoons common in Borasambnr, 123 ; silk, manufactured at 
Chandrapiir, 150 ; atDSbha, 172; thre.ad, manufactured at Garhchirolf, 19.5; pro- 
duced in Jabalpdr, 223. {See also Silk). 

TiltiS Topiii, TOlloy of Hoshangabad crossed by, 216 ; Kliandvra, partially burnt by, 244 ; 
preparations at N^gptir to resist, 317 ; Nimtir traversed by, 381. 

Tavcniicr, mt of, to Burhunpdr, 156. 

Teak, magnificent forests of, in AWn, 1 et seq.; plantation inMandln, 2; forest, in A'sliti, 

8 ; scattered patches of, in Bdlaghat, 17 ; m BareK 27 ; in Bauigarli, 40 ; ^-nst, 
quantities of young, in Betiil, 46 ; forest of, in Bijjf, 75 ; resen-e, of Ilathibari- 
82 ; 202 ; at Bori, 124 ; in Chlinda, 136 ; in CSiMndwarii, 165 ; in Chichgnrh, 171 ; 
forests, in Chintalniir, 172; in Deogarh, 182; forest of Jagmandal, 228 ; forest^ at 
Khamdrpiini, 243 ; do. at Kotiipallf, 248 ; at Mahiigaon, 255 ;.on slopes of the Mill 
range, 290 ; in Nimar, 386 ; in Pdniibaras, 389, 390 ; at Pdwi Mutsindii, 397 ; at 
B-lng i , 430 : in Satpurureserve, 467 ; in Seoni, 470 ; in Sunkam, 484 ; in Wardhi, 516. 

Teak, noo^ one of the chief exports of Bnstar, 31. 

Tqi Singh, Eiijo, Teigarh founded<by, 486. 

Telang lliio TPali, AJrvi said to Imve been founded b)*, 6. 

Telegraph office, at Dumagudem, 188. 

Telingana kingdom in Upper Godavari, 499. 

Telingiis, in A'lbdka, 2 j in A'mbgilon, 3 ; popuktion of Ankiud chiefly, 5 ; at Blidndak, 
56 ; 75 ; in Upper Goddvarl, 500. 

Telugu, spoken in Ahlrl, 1 ; in A'mbgaon, 3 ; in Upper Godiivari, 501. 

Temperature, of Betdl, 54 ; of Bilaspdr, 84; of Damoh, 176; of Jabalpilr, 220; of 
Ni%piSr, 297 ; of Upper Godavari, 497. 

Temples, at Amarkantak, 3 ; at Markandl, ib,, 741 ; of Mahudeo and MahiikiUl, at 
A'mbgdon, ib. ; mins of, at A'rang, 5 ; near Baibar, 15 ; Bnddliist, in Bi'daghat, 23 ; 
rock, at Balldlpdr, 24 ; at Balod, 25 ; of Mntd Bevi, in Bastar, 32 ; 38 ; of Bantes- 
rrarl, 37 ; at Belpan, 41 ; near Bhnisdabl, 50 ; near Sdlbaldl, 51 ; several, at ainltiM, 
51; collection of, at Mnktag^ii, ib.s of Bnmchandra at Bbadrdchallam, 54; at 
Bhadrdvatl, 56; at Bhatala, 72; 141; near Bherdgbdt, 73; of Gopdl Beva, at 
Bbirl, 74 ; at Bhirl, ib. ; ruins of andenl^ at Bildigarh, 76 ; at Bil&pdr, 85 ; of 
Buramdeva, at Chapra, 86 ; Pdll, in Bilaspfir, 86 ; Mahamal of Ratanpdr, built by 
Prithvideva, 91 ; of Nerl, 141 ; at Wairagarh, ib. ; at A'mbgaon, ib, ; Waghnakh, ib. ; 
at Eesldborl, ib. ; of Murlidhar, 145 ; of Chdndd town, 149 ; of Chimfir, 172 ; 
at Bantiward, 181 ; ruins of, at, Beogarb, 182 ; at Ghansor, 196 ; at Gumgdon, 200 ; 
at Hingnl, 205 ; at Jdnjgir, 230; seventy Hindi!, at Kdmtlu, 233; curious at Katol, 
240 ; at Kesldborl, 242 ; four, at Khaldri, 243 ; Sivite at KharidwiS, 244 ; ancient at 
Eimdpfir, 246 ; Jain, at Knndalpdr, 249; built by Govind Pandit at Knral, 250; 
of Kdli, at Ldnjl, 251 ; of Mahddeva at do., i6. ; ruins of, at Malhdr, 257;. at Mdn- 
dhdtd, 257 ; at Markandi, 287 ;atMobgdon, 289 ; of Bdmtck, 294 ; at Ncri, 371 ; 
remains of Buddhist in Nimdr, 377; remains of Jmn at. Nuhtd, 388; ancient, nti 
•Pachmarhl, »d. ; of Pandharinath, 390; at Parseonl, 391; on hank ofTcl, 394; 
at Rdni Jhirid, ib. ; at Paunl, 396 ; of Murlidhar and others, at do., ib. ,• at Pulguon, 
400 ; Jain, in Buipiir, 408 ; of Bdjiwa Lochan, at Bdjim, 425 ; of Mahddeva at 
do., i6. ;BtRdmtek, 428; atAmbdla,429; at Bang!, 430, numerous, at Ratanpdr, 
id.; Bolmt, 433 ; of Samlai, &c., at Sambalpur, 460; of Samlesirar, 464 ; at Seori- 
nardin, 476 ; at Swctgaugd, 484 ; remains of at Takhtpiir, ib. ; at junction of 
Narbada andTawd, 486 ; rock cut, of Tllaksendiir, 488 ; ancient at, Vaghimkh, 509 ; 
ofBdlaji, 510;near\7airagaTb, 511; on bank's of Wardlid, 512; old, at "Warha. 
519; numerous, at Nagpdr, 341 ; of Narsinba, at Narsingliil, 354. 

Temple caves, at Bhdndak, 5G; 141; al Ghngi'is, 196. 
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Temple, Sir R., account of Goddvnri, by, 198; do., of Narbadi'i do., 340 etseq. 
leiits, manufacture of at JabalpUr, 223. ' 

Tenu^, of Betdl, 49; of BiWspdr, 113 ; of nosbongdbdd, 215. 

Tezi Singh, 48. 

Tbiikur Daiyao Singh, 402, 

Thakur Dm-a, 100 ; 275. 

Theatre, at Kilmthi, 233. 

Thermomctrical observations, at Betdl, 54. 

Thomson, Captain, report of, on llafgarh BichhU, 10. 

Thornton’s Histoiy of India, account of siege of A^sirgarh in, \ \ et sea. 

Thugs, 301. fa • y 

Tifan, or drill rake, 04. 

Tikhiir, one of chief exports of Bastar, 31. 

Timber of Jabalpdr, varieties of, 223 ; fine at Jamri, 230 ; mart, at PamasaM, 391 ; good 
building on Purdrd estate, 400 ; in Sambalpdr, 450. 

Tirthankar, images of, at Milndhdta, 203 et seq. 

Tombs, 



Wall Haidar, 480 ; of Dindiir All Shah, 481. 

Tower, remarkable, of Garhdkota, 194. 

Town-dues, of Sambalpdr, 400. ■* 

Towns, of Bilaspdr, 84 ; of Kdrond, 238 ; of “Nagpiir, 325 ; of Raipdr, 407 ; of Upper 

I AliR 



Tradition, - , 

Tramway, at Humagudem, 188. 

Trees, of Upper Godavari, list of, 503 et seq. 

Tribes, of Bastar, list of, 33; aboriginal, of Betdl, 48 ; Hindd, of Nagpdr, statistics of, 
321 — 322 ; aboriginal, of do., 322. 

Tribhuvan Deva, 25. 

Tribute, paid by Bastar Baja, 29. 

Tuar clan, Bdntis of, held Punas.!, 400. 

Turanian, system of Government, 409. 


Ubhaya Singh, collison with Marathas in reign of, 452. 

UiS*’s?nghrzaminto”^^ 3 ; Bdja of Patau, Dhamon'i taken by, 18G. 


V 


Vaccination, progress of, in Sambalpdr, 4G1 ; in UpP« Goddvari, 496. 

Vallahhi, the, Jabalpdr probably belonged to,-225. 

vSS^rBevS?: 41 ; across the Tawd, 211 i railway over Narbadfi, 223 ; railway over 
the Wana, 511 ; over Narhodn, at Broach, 350. 


Viddrs, in Nagpdr, 321. 
Vikraniiijit, 235. 
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VirijntMiIn,c\oc«tioiiof,31G. 

^ m.i>nk B lo, 123 ; made prisoner by Sindu, 442. 
Vimi,c\traoitlinttrj flood of, 11.5. 

Ti«lmn, monument of, nt Bwii, 18D ; figures of, at Jlandliati, 2G1. 
5 isi.Is Bilo, 14,5. 

Vj anknt E lo, 14.5 ; rebellion of, 147 ; arrest of, 148, 

Vjankiijf, 9.5 i 145 j death of, ji. 


W 


V.Ibid Kluln, Nawab. 8. 

Tl'airocbnn, M^air,Sgarh said to liave'becn founded bj, 511, 

Wall Sh.'ih, 47,303. 

Wall, Ml., account of Geology of Upper God,trarI by, 493. 

Walls fortified, of Ch<lnd,1, 149. 

Watai Ghilt, 21. 

Ward, Captain, II. C E, Settlement Report of Mandla bj, 2C5, 

Wannek and Co , Messrs , agency of, at Hingangliat, 204. 

Wastes Goicmmcnt, of Bdlspdr, 82 ; 117 : cultivable, of Chliattlsgarli, 135 , cnlturable, 
of Nim3r, 38G , of Scorn, 170. 

Waterfalls, at Amarkantak, 3 , of Sunar, at Ilarat, 201 ; Jiijli.'ir, 230 , in Slii'ilipijr, 209 , 
at Mugdal, 290 , (Kapila DljAra) of Narbada, .347, (Elm in EWi) of Naibajli, 
348 j of Narbada, 333 ; at Pulgaon, 400 , of Gejai and Ganjai, 477 , in Gadal- 
gntt.l Range, 495. 

Watersheds, of Jabalpdr, 218, of Wardhj, 513. 

Watenioiks, ancient, of Burhinpiir, 127, at Cb'md<1, 141 j 149. 

Watson, General, Garliakotl taken by, 192 , Bntish ascendancy in Narsinghpdr estab- 
bshed b}, 3fi3. 

Wash Mohammad, of Shop, 11, Uoshang^bad retaken by, 21C; 217 j defence of Blionll 
bj, 308. 

Wearing trade, of Bilispdr, 121 , of Burh.5npdr, 129 , of noshnngiib,ld, 25 , at Sobbnpdr, 
481 i of Umrci, 490. 

Wellesley, General, Bmldnpur taken by, 128. 

Whirlpool, of NaibacLl, near Makrdi, 350. 

Wilkinson, Captain, 09 ef seq. ; suppiession of rebellion in Sambalpdr by, 4.54. 

Wirc-dramng trade of BurHupdr, 129. 

Witdicraft, cruel treatment of persons suspected of, 39 ; in Cliliattisgarb, 1.50. 

Wioodbndgc, Lieut., murder W, 455. 

Wool, manuihetive of, at B.lrli<{, 28. 


y.ldo Rjo Pdndc, 07. 

Yaslinant Rao Blianln!, 101. 

Yasiiant Rtlo Ldr, negotiations of, at A'sirsarh, 13. 
Yasnant Rio Sabi, 55. 

„ „ Holkai, Khandn.i burnt by, 211 . 

Yehn.'w, 500. 

Z 

Zainuddin Khln, 51. 

Zlbra Sin^li, Deorl plundered and burnt bj, 181. 
Zamfndiri, jurisdiction, of Bil.5spdr, 80. 

(See Tenures). 
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